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THE BIRTH OF THE NEW YEAR. 

BY llORAC^ SMITH, ESQ. 

r. • 

Til AX K God ! dark Eicrliteen -forty -eight hath pass’d 

Away at last. 

\V orker of woe ! — none, none shall shed a tear 

Upon thy bier. 

But gladsome hearts shall bear it to the tomb ^ 

Where sleep the world’s dead years, — Time’s crowded catacomb* 


II. 

No bell shall toll, no mourners gather round ^ 

. • • Thy biaial 'grouad. 

But gratulatious loud and Losoms J'ght 

Shall hail fhy flight. 

For w'ho would mourn thy Jeath whose stormy life 
Was mad and wanton war, or madder cHril strife ? 


III. 

E’en as the mould is on thy coffin thrown, 

• It yields a tone 

Of joyous adveuU not bereavement’s woe. 

^ What means it ? Lo ! 
From that Pandora’s box of grief and fear, 

In Hope’s eflulgcnt form up springs the new bom Year. 

Jan^ — VOL. Lxxxv. ko. cccxxxvii. 
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The Birth of the New Year. 


IV. 

tkeir swords, oh ! may die sons of Earth 
* Wclcoilie thy birth, 

^itlPlifted hands and universal shout * 

Of joy devout, 

Imploring thee to bid thehr discords cease, 

And soothe the madden'd world with renovated peace. 

% V. 

Cherub ! thou com'st with healing on thy»wing 3 ; 

♦ Thy young voice brings 
Glad tidings to the Earth. Oh ! give full scope 

I To the dear hope 
That the auspicious advent is design’d 

"With brotherhood-restored to bless our human kind. 


VI. 

Firm in the trust that the Creator’s plan 

Hath destin'd Man 

•By slow, tho’ sure advance, to elevate 

His earthly state. 

Let none despair, for naught can long arrest 
Tlie full accomplishment of*Ggd s ordain’d behest. 

VII. 

As raging hurricanes and tfiunders gleaf ’• 

0*ur atmosphere. 

So Revolution's tempest, fierce and wide, ^ 

Shall soon subside, 

And, bursting from th^ cloud that quench’d its light, 
Civilisation s slln shall bum more clear and bright. 

VIII. 

England shall claim, while nations near and far 

Outworn with war, 

Beneath her reconciling .£gis crowd, 

^ The mission proud, 

“ Peace — Freedom — Law” stamp’d on her flag unfurl’d, 

To teach, protect, uplift, and fraternise the world ! 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOtiR. 

* Cl^rTER I. 

• OUR HERO. 

It was a murky \)ctober day that the hero of our tale^ Mr* Soapey 
Sponge, or more correctly spuiikiiif^, Soapey Sponge, Esquire, was seen 
nuzzling along Oxford Street, weitding his way to the West. Not that 
there >^’as any thing unusual in Soapey h8ii\g seen in Oxford Street, for 
when in town liis daily ]>enuuhulation coiisists in a circuit, comnieucing 
from Ajdridge’s in St. 3/artiu’s Lane, thence hy Moore s sporting-print 
shop, on through some of those ambiguous and tortuous streets that, 
appearing to lead all ways at onec and none lA particular, land tlie ex- 
plorer, SiMUier or later, on the south side of Oxford Street. 

Oxford Stivet aets to the north part of I-ondon what the Strand docs 
to the south : It is sure to bring one np, sooner or later. A man can 
hardly get over either of them without knowing it. Well, Soapey 
having got into Oxford Street, wAuld make his way at a squarey, in- 
kneed, duek-toed sort of pace, regulated hy the hoiuiets, the vehicles, 
and the enpu-strians lie had to criticise on big way, for of women, 
veliiele^, and horses, he had voted himself a eonsuininate judge. Iii- 
deinl he had fully t‘stiiblished in his (»wn mind that Kiddey Downey 
and h<‘ were tlie only mc*n in London who really knew any thing about 
horses, and fully impressed with that convietion, lie would lialt, and stand, 
and stare, in a way that \^ith any <»ther man would have h€*en considered 
import inent. Perhaps it was impertinent in Soapey — we don't moan to 
say it waMi*t — hut he had d«me it so long, and wiis of so sporting a gait 
and cut, that he felt himself somewhat privileged. Moreover, the ma- 
jority of lior>emcn are so satisfied with, the aiiiimds they bestride, as to 
m.'ike them Ciy k np tlieir jibs and ride along with a **find any fault with 
either me or my hoi’se, if you ean" siyrt <)t air. 

Thus Stnipey proi*e<‘ded Iei>u Vly;J ong, now luiddlng to this man, now 
jerking his elbow to tliat, now Miiiling on a jdiaeton, now sneering at a 
bus. If he did not kuik in at Shaekell s, or Parsley’s, or ayjfmf the dealers 
on the line, Soa]K‘y W!U5®'iilwiu*s to he found al>out lialf-]>ast-fivo at 
CumlHU'land Gate, fniin wlience he would strike leisurely down th^ Park, 
and after coming to a long cheek at Rotten Row rails? fnmi whence he 
would pass all the cavalry in the |^irk in review, he would tveud his way 
back to Old Slaughter’s eolTei^hfuise, ;vlong l*ieeadilly, much in the style 
that he had crawled along Oxford Street. This was his sumuier pR>- 
cwnling. • 

Soapey had pursued tliis enterprising lift* for many “ seasons ” — ten at 
least — ami sup|v»siiig bin to have liegun at twenty or one-and-tweiity, 
he would he about tiiirty at the time we have the pleasure of introducing 
him to our readers— a jH'riod of life at which men begin to suspect they 
weiv not quite s<i^wise at twenty jus they thought. Not tliat Soapey 
Sponge had any particular indiscretions t«> reHoct upon, lor he was 
tolenihly sharp, hut he felt tliat he might have made heifer use of liis 
time, which may he shortlv descrihtHl as leaving been s]>ent in hunting 
all the winter, and in talking about it all the summer. W itli this 
popular sport lie comhincHl the diversion of widow-hunting, though we 
arc concenied to say that his success, up to the jieriod of our introduction, 
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had not been cqpmiensumte with his d(*scrts. Let us, liowever, liopc 
that bng’hter days are about to dawn upon lilm. 

Haring now iiitixxluceil <»ur hero to ^ur male ^ind f email' friends, undei* 
his interesting pursuits of fox and fortune hunter, ix boeomes us to say a 
few woitls ;is to his qualifications for eanying them on. 

Mr. SAipcy Sponge w;is u giKKl-looking, rather vulgar-looking, follow. 
At a distiince — say ten yaixis — his heiglit, figun*, and caniagc gave him 
somewhat of a commanding appearance, but this was sadly marrctl by a 
jerkey, twitchcy, uneasy sort ot air, that too plainly showed he was not the 
natural, or what tlie lower oixlers call, the rent gentleman. Not that 
Soapey was shy. Far fnnn h. He never hesi\ted about offering to any 
lady, after a three days’ acquaintance, or iji asking any gontTepuiii to 
allow him to go or seiuP a horse to him over- night, with whom he might 
chance to come in contm't in the hunting-field! And he did it all in such 
a cool, off-hand, matter-of-course sort of waji', that people who would have 
stared with astonishment if anybody had hinted at such a proposal, really 
seemed to come into the humour and spirit of the thing, and to look upon 
it rather as a matter of course tiiau* otherwise. Then his dcxt4'ri(\ in 
getting into people’s houses was only equalled by tin* difficulty of getting 
him out again, hut this xvc must waive for the present in favour i>f his por- 
traiture. 

In height, Mr. Sponge was alcove the middle size — five feet eleven or 
so — with u well borne up, not badly shaped, closely cropped oval liead, a 
tolerably goixl, but somevvhat rccetfiug fo!*ehead, bright hazel eyes, Roman 
nose, with carefully tendtHl whiskers, reaching the corners of a well-formed 
mouth, and tlience descending in scmieiri'les into a vast expanse of hair 
beneath the chin. 

Having mentioned Mr. Sponge’s grooiny gait and hors<*y propensities, 
it were almost needless to Stiy, jiat his dress was in the spoiting style— 
you saw what he was by his clothes. Every artiele si'cmeiUto be maile to 
defy the utnu^st rigour of the elements. ^ llis hat (Lincoln and Bennett) 
was hard and heavy. It sounded upon :ti entrance-lu^ll table like a dnmi. 
A little ma^*al loop i(i the lining explained the cause of its weight. 
Somehow, i?i3pey’s.haft were iigver either oj^d or new — not that he bought 
them second-hand, but when he got a on?he took its “ long coat” off, 
as he called k, with a singeing lamp, and made i£ look as if it liad uiidcrgono 
a few probationary showei’s. 

Whim a good London hat recedes a certain point it gets no Worse; it 
is not like a countiy’-made tiling that keeps gi»ing and going until it 
declines into a thing with no sort of resemblance to its original self. Barring 
its weight and hardness, the Soapey hat had no particular character apart 
from tiie Soapey head. It was iiftt one of those punty ovals or Cheshii’o 
cheese fiats, or curly sided things that enables one to say who is in a house 
and who is not, by a glance through the hats in the entrance, but it was 
just a quiet, round hat, without any thing remarkable, either in the binding, 
die lining, or the baud, but still it was a very becomiifg liat when Soapey 
liad it on. There is a great deal of character in hats. We have seen 
hats that bring the owners to the recollection far more forcibly tlian the 
generality of portraits. But^o our hero. 

Tliat there may be a dandified simplicity in dress is exemplified every 
day by our frienefs the Quakers, who adorn their beautiful brown Saxony 
coats with little inside velvet collars and fancy silk buttons, and even the 
severe order of sporting costume ad^ted by our friend Mr. Sponge, is not 
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«lovoid of capability in the way of tasteful adaptation. This Mr. Sponge 
chiefly showed in proimoting a resemblance* Jbetween his neckdotte 
and waistcoats. Thus, if lie wore' a cream-coloured cravat, he would 
ha\ e a buff-coloured*waistcoat, if a striped waistcoat, then the starcher 
would be imbued wiUi somewliat of the same colour and pattern. The 
tics (^f these varied with their texture. The silk ones temiinatccTin a sort 
of eoachin«; fold, and were secured by a golden fox head pin, while the 
striped standiers, with the aid of a pin oi^each side, just made a neat, 
unpretending tie in the middle, a sort of mitiiature of the flagrant, fly- 
away, Mile-End oiK's of a*:[»iring youth of^the present day. His coats 
were o^«the hinglo-hreastcd cut-away order, witli j»ockets outside, and 
geiiciaHy either Oxford mixture or some dark colour, that required you to 
place him in a fa\ourablo light to say what it was. 

1 1 is wai-^tcoats, of eoui-se, w<*re of tin* most correct form and material, 
generally eitlu*r pale hufl’, or^huff with a narrow stripe, similar to the 
undress vest*< of tlie servants of th(» Royal Familv, only with the pattern 
run aen^ss instead of lengthways, those worthies mostly have theirs, 
and inadt* with gvMHl hont'>t standing up stift‘ collars, insU*ad of the make- 
IwlicM- roll collars tlu*y sometimes convert their upright ones into. When 
i’l decjf tlmnght, calculating, perliaps, tin* value iff' a passing horse, or 
considering wlietljcr he should have heefsteaks or Jamh chops for dinner, 
Soapcy 's thunil)> would rest in the arm-holes of his w’aistcoat ; in which 
ea*4y, hut not very elegant, altitiuh*, he would sometimes stiind until all 
tnioe of the l(h‘a tliat t‘I'‘\atcd them had passed away from his mind. 

In till* trouser line he adhered to the close-fitting eostumii of former 
days ; and many were the trials, the ea-^ings. and the alterings, ere he got 
a pair exactly to his mind. Many w(‘rc the customers who turned 
away on seeing his manly figure filling the swing mimn* in Snip 
and Snelders* a naniopoly that some ftadesinen might object to, only 
Mr. Sponge’s* trou>ei*s being admitted t # he pei*feet ** triumphs of the 
art,” the more siieh a walking* advertisement was Siam in the shop the 
better. Tmleed, wt® helle\e it would liave been worth Snip and Co.'s 
while to have let him have them for notliing*. f^hey wenyeasy without 
being light, or rather th<*y Ji^ikinl tight wnthoiit*lK*ing so wasn’t a 

bag, a wrinkle, or a crease that thVre shouldn't be, and strong ami storm- 
ild’ying a.> they seemed, th<*y were yet as soft anil as supplo^as aTady Vglove. 
Thry looked more a-^ If hi*« legs had been hhnvn in them t^an as if such 
im'proachahle giirments were the ^ork of man’s hands. Many wore the 
miilges, and many the look at this chap's tr(^ipei*s,’' that were given by 
ambitious men emulous' of liis appearaiici* ns he passed along, and many 
were the tuniings round ti» examine ^leir faultless fall upon his radiant 
boot. The IxKits, jxThap's. might come in for a little of the glory, for 
they w'cre beautifully soft and cooI-liMiking to the fi>ot, <*asy without being 
loose, and he pivservinl the Iiistn.* of their polish even up to the last 
moment of his w\aIV* Thcri' ne\er wjw a Ix^tter man for getting through 
dirt, eitlier on foot or horselxick, than Soapey. 

To the friHjuenti'rs of thi* “ comer,” it wen* almost superfluous to mcn<- 
tion that lie is a constant attendant. He ^as several volumes of ** cata- 
logues,” with the prices the horses have hroiiglit set downi in the margins, 
and has a ran* knack at recognising old friends, altered, disguisei^ or 
disfigured as they may be — “ IVo setni that rip before,’’ he will say, with 
a knowing slmke of tlie head, as some woe-lH*gonc devil goes host leg 
foremost up to the hammer, or, MQiat ! is that old beast back ? why 
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he’s here every lay.” No man can impose upon Soapey witli a horse. 
He can detect the rou^-coated plausibilities qf the straw yard, equally 
with the metamorphosis of the clipper or singer. His practised eye 
is not to be imposed upon either by die blaiidishmeitts of the bang-tail, or 
the bereavements of the dock. Tattersoll will hail jiim from his rostrum 
with— ‘^Here's a horse will suit you, Mr. Sponge ! cheap, good, and 
handsome! come and buy him.” But it is needless describing him 
here, for evciy groom out of place, and dog-stealer's man, knows him 
by sight. 

•Chaptek II. h 

nfR. BENJAMIN BUCKBA&L 

Having dressed and sufficiently described our hero to enable our 
readers to form a general idea of the man,* we ha\'e now* to refjuest them 
to return to the day of our introiluction. Mr. Sponge had gone along 
Oxford Street at a somewhat improve^ pace to his usiiid wont — had paused 
for a shorter period in the “bus” perplexed “Circus,” and pulled up 
seldomer tlian usual between the Circus and the limits of his stroll. 
Behold him now at ihc Edge ware Road end eyeing the busses with a 
wanting-business like air, instead of the contemptuous sneer he generally 
adopts toward those uncouth productions. Red, green, blue, drab, cinna- 
mon colour passed and crossed, and jostled, and stopped, and bk>cked, and 
the cads telegraphed, and winked, and nodded, and smiled, and slanged, 
but Mr. Sponge regarded them not. He had a sort of “bus” panorama 
in his head, knew the run of them all, whence they started, where they 
stopped, where they watered, where they changed, and, wonderful to 
relate, had never b^n entrapped into a sixpenny fare when he meant to 
take a threepenny one. In “ has” geography there is not a more learned 
man in London. « * • 

Mark him as he stands at the c(^er past. He sees w hat he w*ants, it's 
the checquered one with the red and blife w'heels that the Baysw nter ones 
have got between tliem\ and that the St. John's WtKxl uud two Western 
Railway onS^ftre tiymg"to getiinto trouble crossing. What a row* ! 
how theaniffians whip, and stamp, andstonn, and all but pick each other's 
horse/ teefh with their poles, how the cads gesticulate and the passengers 
imprecate ! now the bonnets are out of the ivindow’s and the row increases. 
Six coachmen cutting and storming, six cads saiving the air, sixteen ladies 
in flowers screaming, six-iqid-twenty sturdy passengers sw^earing tliey will 

fine them all,” and Mr. Sponge is the only cool person in the scene. 
He doesn't rush ufto the throng and “jump in,*' for fear the bus should ex- 
tricate itself and drive on without^him ; he doesn't make confusion worse 
confounded by intiinating his behest ; he doesn't soil his bright boots by 
stepping off the kerb-stone, but quietly waiting the evaporation of the 
steam and the disentanglement of the vehicles, by the smallest possible 
sign in the world, given at the opportune moment, and a steady adhesion 
to the fli^, the bus is obliged cither to “ come to” or lose tlie fare, and 
he steps qmetly in and sque^es along to the far end, as thougli intent on 
gedng the whole hog of the journey. 

Away they rumble up the Edgew'are Road ; the gradual cmeigence 
from the brick and mortar of London being marked as well by tlie telling 
out of passengers as by the increasing distances between tlie houses. First, it 
is all close himdle with both. Austere iron railings guard the subten^eau 
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kitchen areas, and austere looks indicate a desire on thf part of the pas- 
sengers to guard tlieir own pockets ; gi^uali^ little gaidens usurp the 
places of tlie cramped aAas, and j^'ith their humanising appearance, softer 
looks assume the plaice of frowning ante swell-mob ones. 

Presently a glimjgse of green country or of distant hills may be caught 
between the wider sjiaces of the houses, and frequent setting down in- 
creases the space between tlie passengers ; graduaUy conservatories appear, 
and conversation strikes up ; then come the exclusiveness of vUlas, running 
out at last into real pure green fields studTded with trees and picturesque 
pot-houses, before one of w'hich latter a sudden wheel round and a jerk, 
aniiouyjes the journey d^ne. The lost paSsengcr (if there is one) is then 
uncei^moniously turned loose upon the country. 

We have often wondered whether the passdhgers in the omnibusses 
have any sort of knowledge of each other, whetlier tlie same people are 
in the habit of using the same vehicle at the same hour, or whether it is 
the same chance medley work with all the ])assengers that it is with our- 
sedves. But to our story. 

Our readers will have the kindness to suppose our hero, Mr. Soapey 
S[ionge shot out of an omnibus at the sign of the Cat and Compasses, 
in the full nu-ality of grass countr)', sprinkled with fallow's and turnip- 
fields. We should state, that this unwonted journey was a desire to pay a 
risit to Mr. Benjamin Buckram, the horsedealer's farm at Scampley, 
distant some mile and a half from where he was set dowm, a space that he 
now puqxised travelling on foot. 

Mr. Beiijaiuiii Buckram was a small horse-dealer, — small, at least, w*heu 
he was buying, though great when he w'as selling. It would do a 
youngster good to see Ben filling the two capacities. He dealt in second 
hand, that is to say, past mark of month horses; but on the present 
occasion Mr. Sponge sought his services ui tlie capacity of a letter 
rather thai^ a seller of horses. Mr. Sponge wanted to job a couple of 
plausible-l(X>kii]g horses, witl^ the ^tioii of buying them, provided he 
{Mr. Sponge*) coyld sell theim for more tlian he would have to give 
Mr. Buckram, exclusive of the hire. Mr. {^ucjurani’s job price, we should 
say, was as near twelve uqpnds a moi\th, coutmnuig twwrty-eight days, 
as he could screw, the limr, of«course, keeping the animals. 

Scampley is one of those pretty, little suburban farms, peculiar to the 
north and north-west side of London — farms varyuig from fifty to a 
hundred acres of w'ell-mauured, ^gravelly soil ; each fanrf witli its pic- 
turesque little buildings, consisting of a small, honey-suckled, rose-entwriiied 
brick-hous|, with small, flat pan-tiled roofs, and lattice-windows; and 
hard-hy, a large hay -stack, tliree times the size^of the house, or a 
desolate bam, half as big as all die rest of the buildings. From the 
smallness of the holdings, the farm-houses are dotted about as thickly, 
and at such varying distan<*es from the roods, as to look like inferior 

villas*' falling out, of rank ; most of tlietu have a half-smart, half 
seedy sort of \odk. 

The rustics who cultivate them, or rather look after them, are neither 
exactly town nor country. 'I’hey have the clowmish dress and boorish 
gait of the regular ** chaws,” with a g0bd deal of t]i9 quick, suspicious, 
sour sauciiicss of the low London resident. If you can get an answer 
from tliem at all, it is generally delivered in such a w'ay as to show that 
the answerer thinks you are, what they call “chaffing them,” asking 
them wliat you know. 
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These farms s^rvc» tlie double purpose of purveyors to the London 
stablesi and hospitals for sick, over-worked, or unsaleable horses. All 
the great job-masters aii^orse-dealers thes^ retreats in the country, 
and the smaller ones pretend to have, from whence,, in due course, they 
can draw any sort of an animal a customer may want, just os little cellar- 
less wiiio-fnerehaiits con get you any sort of wine from real establish- 
ments — if you only give them time. 

There was a g!x)d deal of ^mystery about Scompley. It was some- 
times ill the hands of Mr. Benjamin Buckram, sometimes in the liands 
of his ossip^iees, sometimes in those of his cousin Abraham Brown, and 
sometimes John Doe and Richard Roe were theSocupaiVts of it. , • 

Mr. Benjamin Buckram, though vciy far from being one, had the ad- 
vantage of looking like I respectable man. There was a certain plump, 
well-fed rosyness about him, which, aided 1^* a bright-coloured dress, 
joined to a continual fumble in the right-hand packet of his drab trousers, 
gave him the air of a “ well-to-do-iii- the- world” sort of man. More- 
over, he sported a vehet-collar to his blue coat, a more imposing 
qpecies of decoration than it appears at first sight. To be sure, there 
are two sorts of velvet-collars, — the legitimate vedvet collar, commencing 
with the coat, and the«adopted velvet collar, put on when the doth one 
gets shabby. 

Buckram’s was always the legitimate velvet collar, new from the first, 
and we really believe, a permanent velvet coUar, adhered to in storm and 
in sunshine, has a very money-making impression on the world. It shows 
a spirit superior to feelings of paltiy economy, and wo think a person 
would be much more excusable for being victimised by a man with a good 
velvet coUar to his coat, than by oue exhibiting that spurious sign of 
gentility — a horse and gig. 

The reader will now have the kindness to conrider Mr. Sponge arriving 
at Scampley. ^ 

“ Ah, Mr. Sponge !” exclaimed Wr. Byckram, who haring seen our 
friend advancing up the little tortuous kpproach froiyn the road to his 
bouse through^ little square. window almost blinded with Irish ivy, out 
of which be ma in the* habit of, contemplating the arrival of his ocia- 
sional lodgers, Doe and Roe, Ah, Mr. Sponge !” exclaimed he, with 
well-assuroed' gaiety ; ** you should have been here yesterday ; sent away 
two sich osses — ^effect imters — ^tbe weny best I do think X ever saw in 
mj life ; eitheb would have bin the wer^ Oss for your money. But come 
in, Mr. Sponge, sir, come in,” continued he, backing himself through a 
liMe sentiy-box of a green portico, to a narrow passage whi^ blanched 
off into Kme rooms am either side. 

As Buckram made this retrograde movement, he gave a gentle pull to 
fbe wooden handle of an old-fashioned wire bell-puU, in the midst 
of baggy, fbur-in-hand, and other whips, hanging in the entrance, a touch 
that was acknowledged by a siiigle tinkle of the bell in the stabie-yaid. 

They then entered the little room on the right, Vhose walls were 
decorated wHb various sporting prints, chiefly illustrative of steeple 
dhaces, with here and there a stunted fox-brush tossing about as a duster. 
The Ul-ventflatea room reeked with the effluvia of stale smoke, and the 
tided green haiae of a litde round table in the centre was covered with 
fflbeit-shellB and emptw ale-glasses. The whole frmuture of Ae Toom 
wasnH worth fivepeowk 
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Mr. Soapey Spoii^, being now on the dealing tack, qpmmenoed in the 
poverty-stricken strain adapted to the occasion. Having deposited his 
nat on the floor, taken lits left leg up to nurs^ and given bis hair a 
backward rub with liis right liand, he thus commenced : 

" Now, Buckram,^’ said he, “ Fll tell you how it is. I*m deuced hard 
up,— regularly in Short's Gardens. I lost eighteen hundred on tfie Derby, 
and seven on tlie Leger, the best part of my year’s income, indeed ; aaid 
I just want to hire two ctt three horses fo{ the season, witli the edition of 
buying, if I like ; and if you supply faie well, I may be the means of 
bringing grist to your miU ; you twig, eh ?** 

“ Well, Mr. Sponge,” •replied Buckram, sliding several consecurive half- 
crowns down the incline plane of his pocket. Well, Mr. Sponge, I shall 
be happy to do my best for you. 1 wish you’d c?me yesterday, though, as 
I said bmre, 1 jest had two of the neatest nags — a bay and a grey — not 
that colour makes any matter to a judge like you ; there’s no sounder 
sa}dn’ than that a good oss is not never of a bad colour ; only to a 
young gemmari, you know, it’s well to have ’em smart, and the ticket, in 
short ; howsomever, 1 must do the best 1 can for you, and if there's nothin’ 
in that tickles your fancy, why, you must give me a few days to see if 
1 can arrange an exchange with some other gent ;• but the present is like 
to bo a worry haggiwatin’ season ; had more happlications for osses nor 
ever I remembers, and I ’ve been a dealer now, man and boy, turned 
of eight-ai id-thirty years ; but young gents is whimsical, and it was a 
jroung’uii wot got these, and there's no sayin’ but he mayn’t like them — 
indeed, one’s raythcr difficult to ride, — that’s to say, the grey, tbe 
neatest of the two, and ho nuty conic back, and if so, you shall have him ; 
and a safer, sweeter, oss was never seen, or one more like to do credit to a 
gent : but you knows what an oss is, Mr. Sponge, and can do justice to 
me, and I should like to put summui good into your hands — that I 
should.” • • ^ 

Witli conversation, or rather wkh balderdasli, such as tliis, Mr. 
Buckram beguiled^ the feiv miiittcs necessary for remoring tbe bandages 
hiding the bottles, and stirring up the cripple about ta be examined, 
and tlie hea>y flap of the^c<iach-housQ door* <'ifinouncixg^ that all was 
ready, he forthwith led tTic way throng a door in a brick-wall into a 
little three-sides of a square yard, formed of stohles arid^loose boxes, 
with a dilapidated dove-cote ahoi e a pump in the centxb ; Mr. Buckram, 
not growing com, could afford to keep pigeons. 

• 

Chafteb III. 

P£TER LSATHEB. 

Nothing be^aks the character of a dealer’s trade more than the 
servants and hangors-C!! of the establishment. The dviler in manner, 
and the better they are put on” the higher the standing of the master, 
and tlie better thd stamp of die horses. 

Those about Mr. Bucluam’s wore of a veiy shady order. Diiiy darted, 
baggy breeched, slangy gaitered fellows, witli uie word 
gin’’ indehbly imprinted on iheir facee.^ Peter Leather, the head man, 
was one of the fallen angels 'of sendtude. He had once ^ven a duke— 
the Duke of Daoleton — having nothing whatever to do but dress hhna^ 
and cUmb into his well indented richly-feiiiged terone^ with a helper at 
each horse’s head to let go” at a nc)^ feom his broad laced three-cornered 
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liat. Then hsv^g got in lus cargo (or rubbisli, as he used to call them), 
he would start ofF at a pace tliat was truly terrific, cutting out this 
vehicle, shooting past that, all but gruing a 'third, anathematising the 

busses and d g the draymen. We don’t know ho>^he might be with the 

queen, but he certainly drove ns though he thought nobody luid any business 
in the stseet while the Duchess of Dazzleton wanted ii. The duchess liked 
going fast, and Peter accommodated her. The duke jobbed his horses 
and didn*t care about pace, and so tilings might have gone on very com- 
fortably if Peter one afternoon hadn’t run his pole into die panel of a 
very plain but vei^ neat vcllow barouche, passing the end of New Bond 
Street, which having nothing but a simple c^t — a stag’s-he:^ on the 
panel — made him diink it belonged to some bulky cit, taking the w with 
his rib, but who unfortuhately turned out to be no less a (lerson than Sir 
Giles John Nabem, Knight, the great policb magbtrate, upon one of 
whose mynnidons in plain clodtes who came to die rescue, Peter com- 
mitted a most riolent assault, for w*hich unlucky casualty his w^orship fur- 
nished liim with rotatory occujiation for his fat calves in the H. of C.,'’ 
as the clerk shortly designated die H6use of Correction. Tliither Peter 
went, and in lieu of Ids lace bedaubed coat, gold gartered plushes, and 
stockings, and buckled shoes, he was dressed up in a suit of tight-fitting 
yellow and black-stripcd worsteds, diat gave him the appearance of a large 
waq) widiout wings. Peter Leather then tumbled regularly down the 
staircase of sen'itude, the greatness of his fall being occasionally broken 
by landing in some inferior place. From the Duke of DazzleUai’s, or 
xather from the treadndll, he went to the Marquis of Mammon, who ho 
Teiy soon left because he wouldn't wear a second -liand wig. From the 
marquis he g^t hired to the great Irish Earl of Coorsegah, wlio expected 
him to wash the carriage, wait at table, and do other incidentals never 
contemplated by a London coachman. Peter threw this place up widi 
indignation on being told to take the letters to the post. Jle then lived 
on his means” for a while, a thing that is much finer in theory tlian in 
practice, and having about exhausted his substance and placed the bulk of 
his apparel in safe keepiyg, jie condescended to take a place as job coach- 
man in a liv^y-stable -^4 ** holies let by the hour, day, or month'* one, 
in which be enacted os many characters, -at Teifet made as many different 
^pear^nces^as the late Mr. Mathews used to do in his celebrated ‘‘ at 
Homes.” One* day Peter would be seen ducking under tlie mews* 

entrance in one of those greasy, pain^Uy well-brushed fiats, tlic certain 
precursors of soiled linen and seray — most seedy-covered buttoned coats 
that would puzzle a conjurdr to say w'lietber they were black, or gray, or 
olive^ or invisible green turned invisible browm. Then another day he 
be seen in old Mrs. Gadabouts sky-blue livery with a tarnished 
gora-laced hat, nodding over his nose, and on a thu*d ho would sliine forth 
in Mrs. Major-General Fkreup's cockaded one, with a worsted shoulder 
knot, and a much overdaubed light drab livery coat, with crimson inex- 
presnbles, so t^ht as to astonish a beholder how he ^er got into them. 
HumiUarion, however, has its limits as well as other things, and Peter 
having been invited to descend from his box — alas ! a regular country 
patent leather one, and invest ilimself in A Quaker-collared blue coat with 
a red vest, and a poir of Una trousers with a broad red stripe down the sides, 
to drive Uie Honourabl^ld Miss Wrinkleton, of Harley Street, to Court in 
a ^'one oss planoforte-cas^” as he called a Clarence, he could stand it 
no longer, and chucking the nether garments into the fire^ he rushed 
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frantically up the area-steps, mounted his box, and quilted the old crocks- 
dile of a horse nil the wa}( home, accompanying^ gach cut with an impre- 
cation such as ** me make a guy of myself !” (whip) me put on sich 
things’* (whip, w'hip)f “ me drive down Sin Jimscs Street” (whip, whip, 
whip), rd see her*—— fust” (whip, whip, whip), cutting at the old 
horse just os if he was laying it into Miss Wrinkletoo, so that by the 
time he got home he had established a considerable lather on the old nag, 
w’hich his master resenting a row ensue<l, the sequel of which may readify 
be imagined. After assisting Mrs. Clearstarch, the Kilburn laundress, 
in getting in and taking out her washing, for a few weeks, chance at last 
landed hhii at Mr. Beiijaihin Buckram’s, from whence he is now about to 
be remaved to become our hero Mr. Soapey Sponj^'s Sancho Pana^ in his 
fox-hunting, fortune-hunting career, and disseminate in remote parts his 
doctrines of the real honour and dignity of servitude. Now to the in- 
spection. * 

Peter Leather, having a peep-hole os well as his master, on seeing Mr. 
Sponge arrive, had given himself a^ extra rub over, and covered his dirty 
shirt with a clean, well-tied, white kerchief, and a whole coloured scarlet 
waistcoat, late the property of one of his noble employers, in hopes that 
Sponge’s risit might lead to something. Peter Was about sick of the 
suburbs, and thought, of course, that he couldn’t be worse off than where 
he was. 

“ Here's Mr. Sponge wants some osses,” observed Mr. Buckram, as 
Leather met them in the middle of the little yard, and brought fiis right 
ann round with a sort of military swing to his forehead ; “ ivhat ’ave we 
in ?” continued Buckram, with the air of a man with so many horses that 
he didn't know what were in and what were out. 

“ Vy we 'ave Rumbleguts in,” replied Leather, thoughtfuUy, stroking 
down lus hair as ho spoke, and we ’ave Jack o* LAnthom in, and we *ave 
the Camel in,*aud fliere’s the little Hirish<»ss with the sprig tall — Jack-a- 
Dandy, as I calls him, and the flyer W'ill be in to-ni^t, he’s jest out a 
hairing, as it were,«with old Mr.^Cailipash.” 

.Ah, Rumbleguts won’t do for Sir. Sponge,” obsery^ Buckram, 
tboiiglitrtilJy, at the same (jine letting go«a trenWiidous avaJandie of silver 
down his trouser pocket, ** Rumbleguts won’t do,” repeated he, **nor Jack- 
a- Dandy nouther.” * • 

“ Why, 1 wouldn’t commend neitlier on ’em,” replied Petfr, taking his 
cue from his master, ** only ven yo« axes me vot there’s in, you knows yy 
I must give you a ror-rect answer, in course.”^ 

** In course,” nodded Buckram. 

Leather and Buckram had a good understanding in*the lying line, and 
had fallen into a sort of tacit arrangement, that if the former was staunch 
about the horses he was at liberty to make the best terms he could for 
himself. Whatever Buckram said, Leather swore to, and they had estab- 
lished certain si^ds and expressions that each was well up to. , 

Fve an unktmmon nice oss,” at length observed Mr. Buckram, with a 
scrutinisuig glance at Sponge, ** and an oss in hevery resp^t werry likoi 
jrour work, but he’s on oss 1*11 candidly state, I wouldn’t put in every one’s 
andi^ for, in the fust jplace, he’s weiy waiueous, and in the second, he 
reqilires an ossman to ride ; howsomever, as I knows that you can ride, 
ana if you doesn’t mind taking my cad man,” jerkidg his elbow at Leather, 
**to look artor him, I wouldn’t mind ’commodadn* on yep, provridei wo 
can ’gree upon terms.” • 
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<< Welly let*8 eee him,” iDtemipted Sponge, ^^and we can talk about 
terms after.*' ^ ^ 

^ Certainly, air, certainly,** replied Buckram, again letting drive a re- 
accumulated rush of silver ^wnfiis pocket HerCf Tom ! Joe ! Harry ! 
where's Sam ?” giving the little tinkler of a bell a pull as he spoke. 

** Sam*^be in straw *ou8e,'* re|died Leather, passing througha stable 
into a wooden projection beyond, where the g^deman in question was 
enjoying a nap. 

Sam !** said he, Slam /’* repeated he, in a louder tone, as be saw the 
object of his seaidi's nose poppiag through ih^ midst of the straw. 

What now I*' exclaimed Sam, starting up, ihd looking wildl^^ around ; 
** what now ?** repeated^, rubbing his eyes with the ba^ of Ins Jiands. 

Get out Erdos,'* sasd Leather, sotio poce* 

The lad was a mere stripling — some fifteen or sixteen years, perhaps— 
tall, slight, and neat, with dark hair and eybs, and was dressed in a brown 
jacket — a red boy's jacket, withont laps, white cords, and top-boots. It 
was his busiaess to risk his neck and ]imbs at all hours of the day, on all 
sorts of horses, over any sort ei place that any person chose to require 
him to put a horse at, and this he did with the daring pleasore of youth 
as yet undaunted by any serious fidl. Sam now bestirred himself to get 
out the horse. The clambering of hoob presently announced his 
approach. 

Whether Hercules was called Hercules on account of his amazing 
strength* or from a fimcifiil relationship to the famous liorse of that name, 
we k^w not, but his strength and his colour would favour either supposi- 
tion. He was an immense, tall, big, powerful, dark brown horse, standing 
foil sixteen hands higli, with an arched neck and crest, well set on, 
clean Jowled head, a^ loins that looked as if they could shoot a man 
into the next country just as a skilful player eoukl sb<Mt a shuttlecock along 
a room. His condition was perfect. His coat lay as close and even as 
satin, with cleanly develoned musela, and, altogether he locdced as hard as 
a cricket-balL He had a taraous switch reaching ^nearly to bis hocks, 
and making hm kxdc less than he would odierwise have done. 

Mr. Soapey Sponge Viis too well versed horse-flesh to imagine tliat 
such an animid would be in the possession of such a tliird-rate dealer as 
Buckram, uflless there was something radically wrong about liiin, and as 
Sam and Lea^r were paying the horse those stable attentions that always 
precede a show out, Mr. Sponge settled in his own mind that the observa- 
tion about his reqiuring a hprseman toride him, meant that he was vicious. 
Kor was he deceived in his anticipations, for not all Leathers whistlings, 
or Sam's endearisig^ and watching, could conceal the sunken, scowling 
eye, that as good as said, *‘you*dlStto keep dear of me.'* 

Mr. Sponge, however, was a dauntless horseman. What man dared 
he dased, and as the horse stepped proudly and freely out of the stable, 
Mr. i%soi^ thoo^^ he looked ver^ like a hunter, lior were Mr. Buck- 
zam's mnStifirff wanting in the animal's behal£ * 
a ^ Tlieie's an orael** exefanmed he, drawing Us right hand out of bis 
trouser poekelt and flouridiittg it towards him. ** If that orse were 
down in Leicestenbeer,’* addS he, ^^he’d fetch three *under*d guineas. 
Sir Rieluud wimM have him in a minait — that he wouldT added h^ 
wiA a stamp of his foot as he saw the animal beginnmg to set up his 
hade and mace jrt the qimoadi oi the lad. (We may here mention by 
way of parenth^, that Mr. Buckrsm had just brought him out of War- 
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wickshire for thirty pounds, where the horse had greatly distbgniahed 
himself, as well by kicking off sundry scarlet swcjls in the gaily*throDged 
streets of Leamington, as by running aa-ay with divers others over the 
wide-stretching grasing-grounds of Southam and Dunchurch.) 

But to our story. «The horse now stood staring on view : fire in his 
eye, and vigour in his every limb. Leather was at his head, l£e lad at 
biu side, Sponge and Buckiam a little on the left. 

“ fT— A— o— a — a — y, my man, te-<vA — o — a — continued 
Mr. Buckram, as a liberal exposition ot the white of the eye was followed 
by a little wince and hoia^ of the hind quarters on the nearer approach 
of the lad. 

sharp^ s&id he, in a very different tone to the soothing 
one in which lie had just \teen addressiiig the horse. The lad lifted up 
his leg for a hoist. Leather mve him one as quick as thought, and led 
on the horse as tlie lad gathdtd up his reins. They then made for a 
large field at the back of the house, with leaping-bars, hurdles, on and 
ins and outs,” all sorts of fai^ leaps scattered about. Having got 
him fairly in, and the lad having got himself fairly settled in the samlle, 
he gave the horse a touch with the spur as Leather let go his head, and 
after a desperate plunge or two started off at a gallop. 

“ lie's t'resh,*' observed Mr. Buckram confidentially to Mr. Sponge^ 
** he’s fresh — wants work, in short — short of work — wouldn’t put every 
one on him — wouldn't put one o* your timid cocknified chaps on him, for 
if ever he were to get the liupper ’and, vy I doesn’t know as ow that we 
might get the hupper ’and o' nim, agcn, but the playfiil rogue knows 
ven he’s got a workman on his bad£ — see how he gives to the lad though 
he's only fifteen, and not strong of his hage nouther,” ccmtinued Mr. 
Buckram, and I gfuess if he had sioh a consternation of talent as you 
on his back, he’d wejy soon be as quiet as % lamb — not that he’s wicious— - 
fiir from it, only play — full of play, 1 may say, though to be sure, if a man 
gets spilt it don't argufy much whether It's done from play or from \ice.” 

During this time^e horse wA going tlirough his evolutions, hopping 
over tills tiling, popping over that, making * as^Uttle of qyery thing as 
practice makes them do. ^ • * 

Having gone through the usufll routine, the lad now walked the glow- 
ing coat^ snorting horse hack to where the trio sUkh^ Mr. Sj^n^ 
again looked him over, and still seeing no exception to take, to him, bid 
the lad get off, and lengthen tlie sdmips for him to take a ride. That 
was the difficulty. The first two minutes ali^liys did it. Mr. Sponge, 
however, nothing daunted, borrowed Sam’s spurs, and making Leather 
bold the horse by the head till he got well into the saddle, and then lead 
him on a bit ; he grve the animal sucdi a dig in both sides as ftirly tlirew 
him off his guard, and made him start away at a gallop, instead of stand- 
ing and delivering, as was his wont. 

Away Mr. Sponge shot, ptQling him about, tiying all his pacea^ 
and putting him at all sorts of leaM. 

Emboldened by the nerve and dexterity displayed by Mr. Sponge, Mr. 
Buc kr am stood meditating a further trial of^his equestrian ability, as he 
watched him bucketing ** Ercules” abou^ Hercules had spang- 
hewed” so many triers, and the hideous contraction of his resolute back 
had deterred so many from mounting, that Buckram had began to fear 
be would have to place him in the only remainiug school for incurables, 
the Bus. Hack-horse riders are seldom great horsemen. The fact 
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of their being hafck -horse riders shows they are little accustomed to horses, 
or they wodd not give the fee-simple of an ^ animal for a few weeks^ 
work. • 

“ IVe a wonderful clever little oss/’ observ'ed Buckram, as Soapey 
i«tume4,with a slack rein and a satisfied air on the Jate resolute animal’s 
back. “ Little I. can *ardly call ’im,” continued Mr. Buckram, “ only he’s 
low ; but yon knows that the eight of an oss has nothin’ to do with his 
size. Now this is a perfect dray-oss in minature. An Eton gent lookin’ 
at him, t’other him enristen’d him ‘ Multum in Pavo.’ But though he’s 
so ter mc7i-dous strong, he 1^ the knack o* g^in*, specially in deep; and 
if you're not a goin’ to Sir Richard, but iilto some o’ theok plough 
sheers (shires), I'd 'commend him to you.” « 

“ Let’s have a look at him,” replied Mr. Sponge, throwing his right-leg 
over Hercules' head, and slidhig from the saddle on to the ground, os if ho 
were alighting from the quietest shooting pony in the world. 

All then was hurry, scuny, and scamper to get this sc^oTid pnxligy 
out. Presently he appeared. Multum in Pavo certainly was all that 
Buckram described him. A lengthy, low, clean-Iieaded, clean-necked, big- 
hocked, chestnut, with a long tail, and great, large, flat, white legs, 
without mark or blenfish upon them. Unlike Hercules, tliere was nothing 
indicative of \\ce or mischief about him. Indeed, he was rather a scnhite, 
meditative-looking animal ; and instead of the watchful, anns'-length sort 
of way Leather and Co. treated Hercules, they jerked and pm 1 clu^d Pavo 
about as if he had been a cow. 

Still Multum in Pavo had his foibles. He was a resolute, hcad..stiv>ng 
animal, that would go his own way in spite of all the pulling and hauling 
in the world. If he took it into his obstinate head to tuni into a particular 
field, into it he would be; or against the gate-post he would bump the rider's 
leg ill a way that would mak^ him remember the difference f»f opinion 
between them. It was not a fiery, hot-headed spirit, i^ith cfliject or reasoiu 
for its guide, but just a regular downright pig-hcadcd sort of stupidity, 
that nol)ody could account jfor. He ha& a mouth like a bull, and wouhl 
walk clean through gate sometimes rather than be at the trouble of 
rising to leap it ; at otlfbr times he wouldtbpp over it like a bird. He 
could not beat Mr. Buckram’s men, because they were always on the look 
out for objects pf contention with sharp spur rowels, ready to let into hi.s 
sides the m<}mciit he began to stop ; but a weak or a timid mail on bis 
back had no more chance than he wsuld on an elephant If the horse 
cliose to cany him into the midst of the hounds at the meet, he would 
have him in — nay, he would think nothing of upsetting the master himself 
in the middle of the pack. Then the*provoking part was, that die 
obstinate beast after having done all the mischief, would just set to to 
gnae as if nothing had happened. After rolling a sportsman in the mud, 
be would repair to the nearest hay-stack or grassy bank, and be c«augfat. 
He was now ten years old, or a leeite more pemps, and very wicked 
years some of them had been. His adventures, his sellings and his 
returning, Us letting and Ms nnlettings, his bumpings and spillings, )us 
smashings and crasbings, onjdie road, in the field, in singly and in doable 
bamess, would fhniidi a volume of themselves ; and in defiuilt of a more 
aUe historian, we pinpose blending his future fortune with that of 
Srciiles, in the serrioe of our hero Mr. Soap^ Sponge, and his accom- 
]£shed groom, and undeitakuig the important narralaon of tiiem. 
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• AMAKEYA : 

A TALE OF KAFFl&LAKD. 

• • 

Bt Mrs. Ward, Author of ** Five Years in Kaffir Land/* 

There have long been two parties in South Africa. The one de- 
frauding the public with mock philanthropic histories of ‘‘interesting 
savages/^ the other denouNbing the inissionmes as the authors of all the 
mischief * which so fearfully exploded in the wa{ of 1846 — 47. The 
following tale lias been put together without reference to either : the 
incidents related in it being, iu their main features, true, and in every 
wa^* illustrative of Kaffir charaeter and customs, and the circumstance on 
which the tale is founded was related to me by Colonel Glencaim* him- 
self, shortly after its occurrence, and near the scene thereof. 

Not far from a large ganison on the borders of Kaffirland lies a green 
valley. It is one of the sweetest spots you can conceive. Abrupt 
mountains rise above it, mountains green to their summit, save one, the 
chief feature of the T*yumie ridge, which beiurs a diadem on its ancient 
brow, of gray basaltic rock. Between some of these eminences are 
bright patches of verdure, on which the eye loves to fall ; 1 remember 
one es]>ecially which vras visible from the garrison town alluded to above, 
and which 1 named “ The Faiiy^’s Rest,*’ for it looked like a spot on 
which “good people” might like to pause on their w'ay from other worlds 
to this. About the valley are scattered a few huts shaped like large in- 
verted birds’ nests, and at evening time the place is busy ; the are 
lit, tlie ok! crones of Kaffirland prepare the m^l of Indian com, and the 
young girls come laughing through the belies with their closely woven 
water-baskets and calabashes pois^ on their heads, from the river, whither 
they have been for ^water, presenting no bad illustration of those pa- 
triarchal times, when the parched corn was ground between .two stones, 
as it is now in Kaffirland, and the “ daughters of the land ^ went down 
at “ even time to draw watef . • 

Tliere is a whoop upon the hills, the young girls pause in thdlr musical 
and merry laughter ; nearer yet nearer draws Uie shrill ciy* and a slender 
Kaffir boy advauises like a wdnged Hfercury with a feather fastened to his 
ancle : he is a messenger ; the chief Maoomo is anproaching liis kraalf 
after a week’s absence, and has sent on his herala to apprise his people 
of his coming. Another shout edioos from a kloof^ at the same time, 
and a train of young hunters sweep dnward, beaded by the swiftest of 
their party with the news of the bunt, for he who brings such intelligence 
first, sbanra the honours of the day with the keenest sportsman. 

liie sun is setting, and in the distance sounds the old Scotch air of 
“ The Yellow Haired Laddie,” the drums and files in the neighbouring 
garrison are beating “ the retreat,” and the music is wafted dreamily across 
the valley as Maoomo and his followers wind along the road in dusky 
arra^. llm chief is distinguished from hfi attendants by his Aaross§ 
of tiger skin : he is a great warrior, and has just returned from a meet- 

i Kraal---ha]iilet of Juita^ 
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ing with the English authorities. The women of hie ** great place’’ ask 
him no questions as he ^dismounts, but they hear him mutter the words 
** the Vmlunghi* are children,” they fiee ius Sardonic smile, and they 
know that for the present the threats of the Umluf^ghi against the ma- 
rauding KafHr have ended in nothing. The huntera advance with their 
exciting ^shouts, and the sweet voices of the girls blend with the low and 
solemn tones of Macosno’s councillors, who are already seated with lit 
pipes, the women listening bi^ not joining in the “ talk.” 

The game is killed, aud a poor crippled wretch crawls out for her 
portion, which is given her from the group n^rest her hut. Slie is one 
of Macomo's wives, and having once run away from him, she waa con- 
demned to sit stiU for^ever the miserable creature was fiutehed down 
with and a fire of mimosa thorns blazed and crackled at her 

feet, blistering them, and rendering her incapable of uring them after*- 
wards. ^ 

But Amakeya, the favourite daughter of Macomo, stands apart from 
the others of her tribe. In vain the young warriors, who have hunted down 
the buck for her father^s meal, look round for Amakeya, tlie beauty of 
Kaffirland, to reward them for their labours with a smile, and a sight 
of such teeth as no« white beauty can boast. Why is she watting 
silent and alone ? Is it to listen to the deep mouthed bay of the £ng- 
hsfa fox hounds, or to watch the officers of the garrison as they sweep 

from their hunt among the mountains ? No. She shrinks behind 
the thick cempioe as the matter of horses’ hoofs approaches ; the tired 
pack are callra bome^ and move past panring and weaiy, the whipper-in 
cracks his long whip wirit an exclamation in broad Yorkshire, and this 
second crowd of hunten disappears idoog themountain side. Amakeya steps 
out from the tliicket once more and watches ; when first she took her station 
the sun was higb above the " Eaiiy’s Rest,” but she has stood there till 
he has only left the rays of hu departing gbry on the Inll tops. There 
is a plash of horses’ feet in tne kittle Mow, and a solitary rider 
advances up the lull and gives Amakejfli the ^^go^ morrow” in a plea- 
sant voice aqdwitba kind smile. 

But he cannot pass" on — sfaq will not Ic^ him— she bears an €U9egai% 
in her slender hand, and without a word plants it in the path b^re 
him^ * 

Colonel Glehcaim, for he was the rider Amakeya had so long and 
patiently awmted, spoke iualaughing^ne of interrogation, but shelooked 
grave and sad ; he held out his hand ; she kissed it without any violent de- 
monstration of feeling, slTook her head as she withdrew the assegai from 
the ground, and with one last look, asigh, and an exolamatioit in a monm- 
jfol voice of ^ My friend, my frimid !” m tomedinto the little ooppee and 

dolonel GlsDcaim knew that the spear stuck in the ground was the 
certein.cnneii of waEr,§ but he had so often heard the subject discussed 
and d u w MSk ed, that he tboi^ht Uttle of it * 

As he loelnid bock on Maeomo’s kraal, he oaenght right of Amakeya 
advaoriag towarffir the fiEe% and on zeaidnng the top m the hill a fresh 

t Beim, thong made from bnllock*ii hi& 

i A javrihum BoiidleMsg made from the wood of the assegai tree. 

It is alio a cestmn of itarirabs. 
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pile of thorns gleamed up among the councinon^ Ughti&g tfie VTixtati 
Umyeki’s face, which glped horribly as he gonvened earnestly witfe 
Macomo. Still Colonel Gleiicairn only felt a momentaxy curiosity aud* 
passed on with scarcely a thought for poor Aimdieya. 

The words uttere^ by Umyeki to Macomo conveyed an icka of his 
fetfings of scorn towards the Umlunghi. *‘You call them ^Idren,” 
said he, they are fools, 'fhe words of a child are not always empty^ 
though his hand may be weak, but the voice of the white man is like the 
drum of the Soed'^batjes* It is all s6und, the assegai can silence it at 
one stroke.” , ^ 

<< But jhe white cliief dfreatens to drive us from the land, ere the moon 
is dcodt*’ replied Macomo, unless we bring him the cattle which he 
knows the Gaikos have driven into the mountains.” 

Give him sweet words,” said Umyeki, ask for time. We know 
that the white men who dweTI beyond tlie great waters have set up our 
nation as a thing to quarrel about ; we know, too, that those who call 
themselves our mends, are strong, ^d that those who are placed amone 
us as rulers are without voice, and that their hands are so tied that though 
they hold the sword in token of authority, they cannot nse it.” 

Macomo sini1c<l nt the term friends,” and next entered into a discus- 
sion with the wizard on the position of the man who had brought the 
stolen oxen through tlie kraal, on its way to a place of concealment in the 
passes of the Amatola mountains. 

He would give them and many more for Amakeya,” said Macomo, 
but I will not have it so. If* the war-cry should be raised he must put 
his heart in the hmh^ and that busli may be far awray from me.” 

lie must be eaten up,” said Umyeki. 

The fiat had gone forth. At early dawn there arose a ycll in that 
green valley. The wizard in his horribly*grotesque head-dress, composed 
of bladders filled with obarmed Uqiiid, a jackal^s tail, feathers, beads, 
w'olfs teeth, and a variety of c^her savage ornaments, springs upon a 
mass of rock, and^waves aloft the assegai. Ho mutters some terriUe 
incantations, and tne miserable thief is brought^ out. TJjie tortures he 
endures are not to be name^ so light a»page as this : he confesses that 
he has bewitched the chief, tliat the sufferings Macomo lately endured— 
delirium tremens — have b^n the result of the charm jiut mscovSred in 
the goat kraal by Umyeki, w*ho bad put it there deep in the pigbt before. 
The unhappy accused resigns his cattle, and is carried to the bush to 
die, or to be tom in pieces by the wolves ere Jiis eyes are closed on this 
world so wretched to him. 

• • ♦ • • * 

The war-cry has sounded in the Amatola mountains. The Gaika 
warriors are assembling : some have already gone forth with brand and 
asse^ to devastate and murder in the colony. The Umlunghi had been 
deceived in the numerical stren^h of their enemies^ or rather their un- 
grateful pretended friends, who nad looked down from their strong-holda 
in the mountajiis, on the handfuil/>f British soldiers sent to dislodge 
them, and laughed— 

Behold,” said Konah, the son of Mimino ; the English are as 
mice in a calabash.” 

* Moed^batjest red jackets— soldiers, 
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Skill and energy enabled onr forces to iall back upon Block Drift ; the 
school-house built by ourdninionaries diere had Jbecome, os Macomo had 
sagaciously predicted a barrack for the red jackets. 

Amidst the roar of artilleiy, the blase of burning waggons, and tbe 
ydls of thousands of sarages, a band of fourteen hundred mixed troons 
crossed the drift of the T'yutnie stream, and took up their position on Si 
eminence commanding a sweeping ^iew of Kaffirland, with the vale 
threaded by those waters of which the paramount chief, Sandilla, Ma- 
como*s brother, had sworn ** the white man should ncTcr drink.'* 

Far away from the spot firs^ described in this^ston*, far away in a deep 
recess among the mountains, is Amakeya seated— Umyeki forms /me of a 
group a little way apart the resting-place she has chosen. He is 
muttering his incantations — his terrible denunciations against the Uin^ 
lunghi. Now the fire shoots up, and now he holds over it a skull con- 
taining n foaming decoction made from the^ right hand, the head, and 
some TOnes of an officer lately shot by the Gaikas. Into this awful 
liquid he dips his wizard wand, and pointing it at intervals in the direc- 
tion of the British camp, he corses the Amaglezi*, and condemns them 
by his powers of sorcery to the various influences of fear, sickness, death, 
and mayhap disobedience. 

How the dreadful mixture froths and bubbles! And how the savages 
howl and dance, and shout their cry, and sing their %var-song, beating 
heavy time with their naked feet, and the rattle of their assegais, the 
shrill voices of women making a chorus like the hunying blast of the 
flying night wind. 

Oh, sight of horror pictured from life ! 

When months had gone Ws and after a succession of struggles, the 
miserable' and misguide Kaffirs discovered the truth of Macomo s wonls: 

To try to conquer the white man,’* said he, remind^ me of little 
boys striving to kill elephants with zmall bows and arrows.” 

The chief, Sandilla, was a huntca outlaft'. Macomo, weaiy of the war, 
and knowing that in the end his people must fail in cvbry enterprise they 
undertook, that ** his kin^ must die,” bad surrendered himself to tbe 
British authorities at head-quarters. He'thought that the English, 
whom he had so often succeeded in cajoling, might he persuaded to 
restore him his dands. To obtain them again, he applied to Colonel 
Glencairn, whom he respected as an honest man as well as a fearle&s 
soSdier, and who, he doubted not, would restore tlic territory he had for- 
feited. 

There shall be jpeace between us,” was the cool remark of tlie chief ; 

and I will sit still for ever in tbe walley.” 

** That cannot be,” replied Colonel Glencairn. ** You have broken 
fidtb with us too often to be believed now ; we can no longer trust 
you.” 

^ listen, great leader,” said Macomo ; “ we now know the power of 
tbe white man* We are under your feet ; Macomo is your dog, — the 
dog obqrs the master who can take his life and feed him^ Let me lie 
down a^;am in the snuling vaHey, and let me be happy as your slave.” 

It is imposnUe,” ssia Colond Glencairn. 

** Whither, dien, shall 1 go? The bird of many summers cannot live 
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in a strange nest. Mv children have never seen the son rise beyond 
these mountains. My father's cattle and mme have fed in large i^asturM 
among them ; you have taken us out of the bush, but only give half 
a life if you send us«from these pleasant places. Our bodies may move, 
but our nearts will linger here. The chiefs have been blamed for the 
folly of their people ; if you would have us serve you and UmtSko* with 
willing hearts, once more let us abide in the land where our own people 
have dwelt so long. I mourn, Glencmnu because my people had ears, 
but would not bear ; eyes, but would hot see, until the Umlunghi put the 
foot on our necks. My fether, 1 have fallen ; bid me rise, and you shall 
guide mp.t lieljfless, and must folf without you as a stw. You 

are one of the shields of the land. We know t^^e power of the children 
of the foam, those who move along the face of the broad waters in sea- 
waggons ; and though we resisted you till the com should be ten rimes 
gaUiered into our kraals, yoii^could still bring red men fmm afar. My 
heart is very big ; my breast aches with its weight. Say, Gleucaim, am 
I to sit in the sun once moi^, or jie like a chained baboon ? 1 cannot 

speak again. My ears long for good words from your lips.’* 

Macomo had so often prevailed with less persuasive eloquence than 
this, that he could scarcely believe Colonel Glencaira’s assurance of the 
impossibility of acceding to his request. Not even an appeal to the 
governor was recommended. It could not be granted.’* 

Macomo sat down in moody silence, drew his kaross over his head, his 
followers retiring a few paces behind him, wliispering at intervals with 
anxious faces. 

Night time in Kaffirland : — the mountains fling their broad shadows 
down upon the undulating ground, encircling the British camp ; the 
T’yumie w'aters glance and ripple in the clear moonlight, and the echoes 
of the bugle-call answer each other from the wooded kloofs and caves ; 
a few lights tmly shone from the white, tents, the distant piquets ex- 
changed the watchword of the niglit, beacon lights began to twinkle 
along the mountaig -ridges, and the bark of a dog, the distant and fleudish 
laugh of the hyena, the sharp cry of the plover^ and the.ncighing of a 
trooper's horse, , were su^gjent to disturb the* silence \hat otherwise 
rrigued round the liivouac of the English soldiery. 

Colonel Gleucaim sat busily engaged in his tent wriridg ; 00 busy, 
that he heard not a slight stir without, the sentiy’s chtEllengc of Who 
comes there ?” nor observed tliatgio answer was returned. * The canvass 
fluttered ; he looked up, and saw that it wa^ put aside by a sable arm, 
beautifully moulded, and ornamented with bracelets of many kinds : and 
Amakeya, stepping over the slight barrier between h^ and Colonel Glen- 
caira, stood TOfore hing But for her armlets and bangles of j^lished 
brass, her head-dress seamed beads of bright blue aud white, her 
many necklaces of various colours, that dusky form might have been but 
as a shadow between the officer aud the white wails of his teat. For a few 
moments she stood silent, with her arms folded across her boddice,^ as if 

• Umtekoi-^odv , , 

t The language of the Kaffirs, in its limplidly, bears a strong resemWanoe to 
that of the Bible. The term “eating up” haa i^sdy the meaning the aame 
words in the Psalms. 

t The Kafflr women wew » flOl of fine leather, dowiy souned w«h ^e. 
The edge of tliis, whldi hangs down to the waist, is vanqyked and fringed also 
with bAds. 
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wanting eouniM to aiUras him the name to visit. ^ Lifting up her 
voioe’^ at last, Me spoke^ ^ 

She said nothing of the manjr man^b times she had stood beneath the 
mimosa trees lobkiag for him at tlie little drift in the green valley; but 
in few words she oflRsrs to forsake all and follow him.’* 

Restore my fiither’s lands,’* said Amakeya, and I will be the pledge 
of his good faith. Thy people shall be my people, and I will sit thy 
aide, and beneath thy dwelltfig*plaoe, and abiae with thee all my life. 
Let my father go, and 1 will serve thee truly.’* 

The girls of Kaffirland are early taught tha strictest lessons of femde 
propriety, and the sacrifice ofiered by Aimdceya'^ was greater thaxii persons 
unacquainted with her. ideas of right, would readily suppose. « What 
passed further between herself and her astonished auditor was honorable 
to both, but psrtcniarly so to Colonel Glencaim. He did not miscon- 
strue the motives of the poor Kaffir girl, "he took no advantage of the 
porition in which she had, not without due consideration, placed herself ; 
so, gently, and with his usual honesty of purpose, he persuaded Imr to 
xetum to her father, as it was neither in Colonm Glencaim *s power to give 
him back his ^^eountn*” nor recommend his cause to me governor. 
Had the latter altematire been in his hands, his conscience would liave 
been at issue with his will. 

What passed in Amakeya’s heart as die sat mute, silent, dejected, wifh 
lim* hniunous eyes lifted up anxiously to Colonel Gieucaini's face, the 
in^x of his candid heart, cannot well be imagined, and Colonel Glen- 
caim in relating the incidents of the above story y forliore to dwell on the 
sentiments wbi^ brought the beauty of Kaffirland to liis feet. 

Macomo was condemned to be banished from tlie neighbourhood of 
the Amatola Mountains to Port Elizabeth, on the sea coast. He hod 
mcrelj' forfeited his place in the«green valley, but she— poor Amakeya ! 
We may fancy her pausing onjm joum^S sitting down add gazing sor- 
rowfully, and in some fear at tliat great sea from which those terrible red 
men came — teirSde, but for thoughts 8f Glencaim.* What know she 
about the rights of nations ? What could that child of nature tliink or 
mderstand of cokmiaT boundaries, or polbipd questions? From lier 
infancy she had been taught to admire tlie boldest cattle stealer, and to 
acorn the yduug men who came hock to the kraal empty-handed, or, who 
by tticir want w address, bad betrayed thomselves or^anersto the patroh 
m tile roed for. in Ivaffirland, io steal is creditable, but to be dis- 

covered, disgraeefiil. Froqi the horrible deeds of witriiomft and tortme 
aim bad always turned with loathing and dread. Terrmr was mingled 
disgu^ bf the wizard Umyoki, the leaden band of a dea^ 
aa|Mcadtkm chained down her bettir reason, andodl the instruction wbien 
gM ca nMta nc e s oooasienaDy afforded her %>m the missionary in tiie neigh- 
boufhood, ''bad no^effeet in rcleasiiig her from the infliienoea of an evil 
deqp^ rooted custom, and, griavem to say, permitted in tiie veiy 
vidnity of a Bntitii gnrraon ! * 

Bw Hany hn changed all this, uprooted it— andpdeterrotned on 
moping goM^fimit, will sow good aeed^and keep it firee from evil influ- 
noes and prgudioed eaperinmiitiffists. 

Ah, that mighty sea! and Chose waggons with white wiims ftnating on 
'llm strange tioMut. ifihehad heard amongthe T^hmbie tribes beyond 
Cbeat FisbBivor, ^mt wbeo one of those sea waggons should ma ke its 
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way into the mouth of the Buffiilo nver, KafBriand shoidd die ; she had 
believed it then, how fgHy she believes it uov’ ! To her Kaffirland is 
dead already : her eyes are oniihe wide waters, but her thoughts axe 
wandering in the vaHcy and through the mimosa bushes of bright green, 
gazing down upon the Htde drift. 

It was some months after the oecurrenoe of the events which 1 have 
attempted to describe, that Sir Harry Smith, at a great assemUage of the 
congregated Kafiirs, proposed recalling Macomo. Not to re-instate him 
in his ^d location, but to place him with his tribe under the immediate 
,siirveillanee of Colonel Somerset, commanding on the frontier of Southern 
Africa/ • Amakeya heard* the inteUigence with that air of real or assumed 
indiifeiefice for w^hich lier nation is remarkable. • It was enough that she 
was not to return to the pleasant iiasture grounds in the volley below the 
“ Fairy’s Rest.” ^ 

A vessel lay at anchor at *Algoa Bay, the harbour of Port Elizabeth. 
It was to bear Colonel Glencaim away, across that flood of sun-lighted 
waters to the far-off countiy whicl^miBkeya had heard — aimrat unbeliev- 
ingiy — ^wae so small, so crowded, and yet so powerful and so good. Be- 
wildered and sorrowful she drew the fmds of her heavy mantle* round her 
and rerired from the sight of the ships, the unquiet, irregular, and busy 
town and its uncaring jieople — Glencium was lost to her, and Kaffirland 
was dead ! 


THE TWO COATS. 

BY CUJOtlXS HERVEY, ESQ. 

pakiot qui • 

Qui va, qui vient, qui vole.” 

La a Deux Lirs (sUgrlitly altered). 

‘•A HUXDRED drancs. Ce& irop. I’ll give you seventy for the 
coat." • ^ • 

**ImpossiUeI a ptdet^mcut out by* DusaUtny, made for a Russian 
nobleman suddenly ordered off to St. Petersburg, and never worn ! If 
IVIoiisieur will only examine the material, the very bnest Bedim clodi, 
with cuffs and collar of real sable ! Then the colour, ^leither chocolate 
nor marromy but soiAething between the two, quite original, quite a pah^ 
4oi de fiminsie ! Foyons, for ready moiic)' vse will say ninety fl^ncs, not 
one centime less.” 

While the cuatofmer is making up^his mind whether he shall invest 
ninety francs in ;be purchase of Hie coat, or keep tlie said ninety francs 
in his own pocket, we may as well say a few worn respecting the locale 
where the above^roported conversation, is going on ; as we shall there^' 
wot mfly render is coming more intelligible to our readers, but am 
put them up to a wrinkle” in Parisian life. 

The ^iwtin queeficni is rituated on the r^;iit hand side of Hie Haoe 
*de la Bourse, lowng from the Vandevillejfcheatie, and a little moseihati 

• The doak wem by Siie, EaAr women cofsbinos utilitT ^*h g»«. Like the 
lioddioe it is fyem the akin of an ox oaiefhlly dxessed tul it becomes quite 
soft BctweenfeiSmiil^r 

aidlthis depeafe ISeom the collar to the edge <n thedoak which is of amplediinea- 
■ions. • 
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half-way between the Rue Vivienne and the Hue Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires. It is au and bears no extemijL sig^ beyond the follow- 

ing request printed in black letters on the door, 

• 

Tournsz IX, Boufon, S. V. 

This ceremony effected, the visitor finds himself in a small passage 
conducting to a spacious room, lined round with shelves from top to 
bottom, the said shelves groaning (in their own peculiarly inaudible 
fashion) beneath the weight of fr^k-coats dress-coats, great-coats, 
cloaks, pardeseue^ paletots ^ hnge white-caped^and white-buttoned gar- 
ments labelled ** coachman,” and every imaginable variety of tweed, 
twine, blouse, jacket and dressing-gown. Beside these are piles of waist- 
coats and trousers of every hue, shape, and texture, the more fashionable 
suits beiug especially put en Mdence, anj garnishing divers pegs and 
hooks scattered here and there about the room. 

The proprietor of this warehouse is himself no tailor, nor is any tailor- 
ing work done on the premises, whieh are indirectly supplied from the 
le^ing establbhments in Paris after the following fashion. It is a com- 
mon practice with certain French lions, who, though not overburtbened 
with cash, have, nevertheless, credit with some first-rate Schneider, to 
order of the latter a suit of clothes, for which say 300 francs are 
charged. This suit is immediately sold to the marchand of the Place do 
la Bourse (or one of his confrms) for about half its value, and the pro- 
ceeds are considered by the lion as money raised in a perfectly justifiable 
and legitimate manner. Thus an extensive wardrobe from tho ateliers 
of Humann, Blin, Dusantoy, and, in fact, all the leading maitres taiU 
leurs in Pari^ is constantly on view, and as constantly in request ; the 
patrons of these ready-made warehouses, where excellent articles are sold 
at a veiy reasonable rate, being bxtremely numerous. 

But to return to our customer, who has by this time put on and paid 
for the much vaunted paletot * ^ 

“ You can positively assure me,** says he, that this coat has never 
been worn,” • ^ • 

Tree positii?emeHt,*'*i§ of « course thcwiwply ; and the pratigue, 
being at length satisfied, abdicates in favour of tomebodv else. 

Before proce^og furtlier with our sketch, it may bt at well to intro- 
duce to our readers in a rather more r^pectful and delicate manner than 
we have hitherto had an opportunity of doing, the contented owner of 
the half matron, half chocolate, paletot, M. Atlianose Trumeau. He 
was, and had been«for some years, a well-jiaid employe in a respectable 
coDunerrial house ; his salary enabling him not only to occupy a very 
mag little apartment au guairiime in the Rue du Paradis Pousonnidre, 
but also to furnisb tbe four msesf wbidi co mp os e d the said apartment 
in a v^ natty manner. For n a tti aess was M. l^ameau’s especial 
bobby ; the parguei of his miniataie salon was so eafiquisitely ctre, that 
it was as difl&ralt to walk on as a riieet of ice ; his books, though few 
ill numbeTf mre aeatiy and unifiDfrmly bound ; his were were arranged 
vriili tbe moat methodiea] exictnets , nor was a speck of dust or dimncii 
«ver virible on the framed engravings which deomled his waits# 

His personal appeeranee was equally strignis though a determined 
haohelor, be was no woman-hater, and was tst from baviog any ol^- 
rion to conter^fieuretie to any pretty girl he might fidlin with. Rig^‘* 
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imagining a recturchie ioileUe to be an infallible passport to the good 
graces of the fair sex in general, he was wont, after business hours, 
and much to the amusement of |iis fellow to parade up and 

down the Boulevard^ with the proud consciousness of being well-drest, 
expressly and exclusively — ’pourfaire dee conqtittes. It was, indeed, with 
this object in view, tnat he allowed himself to be tempted intd a pur- 
chase of the paUtotf silencing his economical scruples with the refiecfion 
that he was now the leritimate possessor ff a garment which had been 
actually ordered by and made for a Rhssian boyard, 

Athanase's first idea oi^ emei^^g into the Place de la Bourse, was 
naturally to displi^ his neeP acquisition to th^ greatest possible advantage ; 
he the^eiore walked leisurely down the Rue Neqve Vivienne, and, pro- 
ceeding from thence along the Boulevard Montmartre, entered the Caf6 
des Varietes, where lie seated hjmself at a table in a conspicuous part of 
the room, and called for a d^i tasse. He had not been there many 
minutes before he discovered, to his inconceivable delight, that the sensa- 
tion caused by his paletot very far pxceeded any thing he could possibly 
have expected ; a party of three, especially, at an adjoining table, wno were 
simultaneously discussing some absinthe and the ConstUutionneli honoured 
both himself and his garment with a steady^ concentrated stare, only 
taking their eyes from them, indeed, to cast an occasional rapid glance at 
the newspaper. 

“ Cela m’iutrigue/’ muttered Trumeau, ‘‘ mais c*est 6gal, e’est tres 
flatteur. Gargoii added he, in a more audible tone, at the same time 
knockiu|^ his spoon against his coffee-cup to bespeak attention. 

“ Un petit verre et le Corsaire,"* 

Jean T* immediately exclaimed one of the trio of starers, who ap- 
peared, if one might judj^ from the waiter* s alacrity to obey his siuumons, 
to be an habitue de la maisem ; where is jthe proprietaire T* 

** In his room, monsieur.** , • 

Has he seen to-^y*s ConstMtionnel f* 

“ 1 can’t say, monsieur.'* • , 

Then take it to him, beg him yo read that paragraph. And. 
liark’ye,'* — here ensued a Srief ooUoquy in whis|)ers, at the expiration of 
which tlic yar^ofif looking first at Atliiuiasc and t^n at the Coustitu^ 
tionnel^ depart with the latter in search of his master. * 

PreseuUy he re-appeared empty-J^inded. 

Meanwhile Athanase, growing impatient, i^;ain brought the spoon in 
contact with the coffee-cup, rather more violently than bwre. 

“V’lk, in*irieur.’* 

“ I asked for a petit verre and the CorsaireJ' 

** Faut-il que je le lui donne ?*’ asked Jean of the pnprietaire who, 
newspaper iu band, Wbs in the act of pointing out dE'particular paragraph 
to the dame dm compt(ni\ 

« Donne tovgoui^ * was the reply* " But first take away the silver 
spoon.'* 

^ ** P^tit verre demand^*’ said the ^arpow, a minute after, placing a small 
circular tray eontainifig a duninutive deoaifter fitll of eau de vie^ and a 
liqueur glass, before Athanase. « 

^'Audtbe CoreaireF* 

£n lecture, m'sieiir," replied Jean, removing the qioon and oofbe-eup 
with great precipitatfam. , 
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This abruptness would doubtless have suvpxiaed Trumeau, had he not 
been oocupim in castiw aati«Platomc ghmoes^on a lady seated togsfther 
with her husband at a wde near him« 

m • • m ^ m 

C’est lui !*' said the dame du comptoir to the oimer of the cafS^ when 
the latter had finished the mysterious paragraph. The description is 
exact. There canH^ be two coats of dat colour, with all file fur, too. 
Have you sent to fise eonumwsaire f* 

I have.” 

• • ^ » urn m 

Dis-donc, Ernest,** said the hahHui to one of his companions. Our 
friend in the paletot si^ems to take more interest in the lady yoi'idcr than 
in the spoons.” 

Sois tranquiUe^ Jean will soon put^ver ou courant to what is going 
on. See, be is speaking to the gen wmon with her now.” 

♦ * * « « 

‘‘ Are you quite sure, gar^onf* * 

^‘Jl ny a pas k s’y tromper, monsieur. The full details are here,'* 
said Jean, proffering the ConUUuHannely whudi had by this time passed 
through the hands of almost eveiy one in the 

• « • • • 

How those fellows* do stare !” muraitned Atlutnaee eompkoently ; 
'^one would think they had never seen a well-dreseed man hefim. 
IVliat a phy I can’t catch fiiat woman’s eye; afraid of her husband, no 
doubt. Nothing to be done in that quarter, eridently. Garqon !** 

“ M’sieur.” 

What have I to pay ?** 

Cinq et dix font qutnae. tQuinxe sons, m'sienr.** 

Change this,” said Athaq|we, throwing on the table a five-fnuu? piece, 
which Jean instantly convey^ to the cqmptokTy winking, as he did so, at 
the habitue and bis two companions. ^ ^ 

Elle es\ bonne, apporemment,” said file proprietor, after attentively 
acrutinising hud somfiiiap^ fii^ coin. ** * strange. However, 

.he attiir be up to eomethmg. Jean, give htm the^ehonge, while I ^leak 
^ le Commissaire, who is in my room.** 

' A few minCites oiim, Athanase was once mors on the boulevard, 
totally unconscious that he was frdipwed at a reqpactfiil dktanoe by a 
man in plain clothes, by whom not one of his movemmits was lost 
right of. 

• • • • • • 

Emergiw from the ea/e, ova hero kis oonrae towards the 

Boulevard &b ftalic|us oroerin^ fi» liue Keim Vivieuie, paused 
ew vrmjb&aeur to inspect the gfittermg and te m pt ui g etoek broodies, 
rings, and other ornaments in the window of the jeweller’s shop at file 
eonier. iSuddenlyitetnidL him fiiataoond eoqiietfislily imbedded in 
-t^fbldsof his neckcloth, would be a material improveoieiit tohb /oAsMs; 
and aAer m aheit etea|^eT ietwee n le dMr ris erfler and pnidenoe, he 
entered fiie riiop. ^ 

There he fimnd one other customer,^ eovdeped in a eapadeus doak, 
and deeply intent on examining some rii^ app a re nt ^ of great vriue ; 
Imt vfiio, while fte jeireBer was engaged in wifmmwiiy mm the win- 
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dow the article chosen hy Trumean, discovered that he had a pmnug 
appointment, and hurriedU'Way, si^ng he woiild,caIl again* 

The pin was soon approved and paid for, and Atfaanase, more self- 
satisdcd than ever, directed his steps towards the Botdevaid de Gand, 
stopping mechanicalljr before the magnificent etalage of Dusati^. It 
was almost dusk, and the large plate-glass windows were dseac^r illu- 
minated, shedding a bright lustre on the costly materials of this prince 
of Schneiders, tastefully exposed en mop/re.* He had hardly been there a 
minute when tlie door opened, and an individual, rushing out» graqped 
tiim tightly by the collar, claiming, 

An f aenfin je vous tidlis, mou g^lard ! 

Comment, son gaillardr eohcm the astonished Trumeau. What 
the devil do you mean ?*’ 

His indignant appeal was interrupted by a sharp tap on the shoulder* 
Turning round, he beheld the jeweller, evidently out of breath, and in a 
most unmistakeable state of excitement. 

** My diamond ring !*' cried he. • 

My coat !” shouted the coUar-holder. 

My prisoner T* qnietly inteiposed the man in plain clothes, taking 
Athanasc by the arm, who, lost in amazement, offeiM no resistance. 

Mais, monsieur,” began the first assailant, who was no other than 
M. Dusautoy’s foreman ; ** mon paletot !” 

Mais, monsieur,” remonstrated the jeweller, " a ring worth 3000 
francs !’* 


Soyez tranquilles, messieurs,** coolly replied the disguised gend-arme, 
beckoning at the same time to the driver of a citadim to draw up firom 
the stand to the trottunr; *^you will have ample time to-morrow to lay 
your complaints before M. le Commissaire. No violence, sir,” added lie 
to Athaiiase, who was endeavonring, but fn vun, to liberate hb arm 'from 
its bondage, ** no violence, or you will leptnt it. This way.” 

In another minnte captor and captive were seated side by ride in the 
citadine^ and befbrwthe unfortunate Trumeau was roused firom the stupor 
into which he had fallen, he found himself, afier^having been carefully 
searclied; in a solitaiy rooisu w violon. • * 

His meditations were, as mdy be expected, not of a very cheering 
character ; he was, in fact, so utterly ignorant of the Char^ bgainst 
him that every attempt towards a satisfiMstoiy explanation of his im- 
prisonment was necessoray vain ; all he could clearly say being that he 
was a prisoner — ^why, he knew not. • 

After some hours of restless agitation, exhausted with fiitigue, mental 
and bodily, he threw himself on the %or, and ftA iofi> a deep slumber, 
from which ho only roused by a summons to appear before the 
cammisMOMre, He fonnd that finictioiis^ in his private room, the only 
persons present, besides the magi s t w te, ms clerk, and two gendarme, 
being ^jeweller ^d M. Borimtoy^ibraBaan. 

^ What have you to sat, prisoner,” was the tmamuairds first ques- 
tion, to tile diams msyis agttmrt you T* 

Ntuhiiig, M. le CoMussKie,” tepSed Athanase, until I know 
vrhat they are.” ^ ^ 

A-t-ii du tocmet!” munnured tiieibrefttan to the jeweller. The latter 
merely shmggedra aboifldefs, as if to intimate tiiat in his opinion the 
prisoner was cnqiahle of any thing. 
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All attempts at prevarication or denial are uselessi’’ resumed the 
commissairey in a sterner tone. Your name?’* 

« Athanase TmmeauV’ 

** Your occupation 7 * 

Emphjfe in the house of Messrs. ——*9 Rue Ilclder.’* 

Ydur [Jace of abode ?*’ 

Rue du Paradis Pmssonniere, 15 .*’ 

“ Veiy clever,” observed tj^c magistrate. You are no novice, T see. 
Who is the first witness,” added he, turning to liis clerk. 

The foreman advanced. 

“ State your chai^.'* , ^ 

M. le Conunissair^ I chaige the prisoner witli having stplen the 
paletot he now wears mm the nuxgaein of M. Dusautoy.” 

“ Can you swear to its identity ?” 

** I can.” • 

“ Prisoner, what have you to say ?** 

M. le Commissaire, this 7Mi/e/or was purchased by me yesterday chez 
— , Place de la Bourse.” 

LfCt the party be sent for,” said the commissaire to a gcncF armt , 
who inunediatoly left the room. What is the next charge ?” 

“ M. le Commissaire.” said the jeweller, “ I accuse tlie prisoner of 
having stolen a diamond ring from my shop yesterday evening.” 

Was any ring found ou him ?” iuquin^ the commissaire of the re- 
maining genaarme, 

“ No, monsieur. Notliing but a pockct-lumdkerclucf and some 
silver.” . . • . 

“ Monrieur Ic Commissaire,” interrupted Athanase, “ may I—” 
Silence, sir, it w'ill be time fur you to speak when the truth of your 
story has been proved. Stand aside, all of you. Where is the other 
prisoner?” ^ , • 

The gendarme quitted the room, bu) re-appeared in a moment with 
two of his comrade^ escorting a man dtUred in a cl^k, whom Athanase 
immediately /^gnised^ tlie Individual he had seen in the jeweller s shoo. 
Nor was the ^jeweller himself Ipug iu makjnflr the same discovery ; botn, 
therefore, pricked up tlieir ears most atleutiray, and eyed the new* comer 
with ovenanore interest than curiosity. 

Of what is the prisoner accused r asked the commissaire of one of 
the gendarmes. ^ 

Of purloining from a traiieur% iu the Rue Montorgueil, a courert 
dargenty which was founi on him, together with this ring,” answered 
tike gendarmcy laying, as he nmke, the articles in question on the 
table. ^ 

** ify ring !” shouted the ieweller, in a transimrt of joy. 

Monsieur!” exclaimed the prisoner, in an indignant tone, and lift- 
ing his ann with a theatrical gesture ; **Je protesie — ” 

He hod acarody uttered iSeae words^ when M. Dusautoy*s foreman, 
who had been intently regmrdmg the accused ever rince lus entering the 
room, darted towards bun, and nastily drawing aside bis cloak, revealed 
to die astonished gm of al^ present a jHdetoi txactly similar to that of 
Athanase, but considerably the worse for wear. 

My coat !” cried the roremao, **fen Haudkrr 
" How is this?” inquired the oommiffaire; ^ are there then I10O coats?” 
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If monsieur ’will allow me/’ replied the foreman, I think I can 
answer that question satis&ctorily. There are fwo coats; both, I am 
proud to say, from our — that is, Aom M. Dusautoy’s aieUers. One— > 
the original coat — was ordered by the Comte de SabanofF ; the other by 
de L ^ one of our young customers, who took a ftncy to the pat- 

tern. They were made exactly alike, so like, indeed, that even I c^d 
not distinguish one from the other. The c^imt’s paletot was sent home 
first, but he having left Paris unexpectedly, it was exposed on view in our 
etalngcy from whence it was^ stolen about three weeks ago by — I have not 
the slightest doubt — that individual in the tioak, who was perpetually 
coming into the shop on some pretence or other, totnours avec son saiane 
manteau^ large enough to hide half our stock un^r. As to the other 
coat/* added the foreman, pointing to the marehand of the Place de la 
Bourse, who at that moment entered the room, perhaps this gentle- 
man can give you some information.** 

We Aiall sooq see,*’ remarked the commissaire. Am I to under- 
stand, sir,” continued he, addressing the marchandy that yonder paletot 
was sold by you yesterday to the person now wearing it ?’* 

Monsieur has been correctly informed,” was the reply. I did sell 
the coat yesterday to that gentleman.” 

“ And how came you by it ?” 

That, monsieur, is one of the secrets of our business. It may he 
sufiietetit to say, tliat I purchased it from its ori^nal owner, one of our 
best pratiques^ by whose express desire (os he naturally did not wish to 
appear in tlic matter) I declannl it, on disposing of it to monsieur, to 
have l)oen the property of a Russian nobleman ; whereas in point of fact 
it was only the copy of a coat which my pratique imagined to be en 
route for St Petersburg.** • 

“ Tres bien,iM. dc L— murmured jhe foreman ; vais center 
tout eela H M. Dusautoy. On n’ x laiss^ra pas attraper deux fois. Pas a 
jobard!” ^ • 

** Then, sir,** continued the commissairey tunqng to Atlijinase, you 
are not tlie Baron de Mont-S^ Michel, a/jas Jean Fichet ?*** 

Not that I am aware oF,*M. le Comraissaire.” 

** And the paragraph that has gone the round of the papeie, putting 

H ie on their gui^ apunst the pilfering propensities oft the said Jeau 
ct, and accurately mweribing hi| half marroiiy half chocolate coat, in 
no way coiicenis you T* 

Allow me to disclaim that honour,” replied Athanase, with a polite 
bow, and a strong emphasis on the woid hoiwepr, • 

That being the case, sir,*’ said tlfe commusairty glancing at the 
real Simon whose bravado had given way to a do^;ed sullenncss ; 
** there can he no doubt in the world who is the guilty party. I have, 
therefore, only to apologise for* the unpleasant treatment to which vou 
have been subjected,* and to si^gest that toft your own personal comrort, 
and in order to avoid a repetition of timilar annoyances, yon get rid of 
so compromettani a coat as soon as possible.** 

Soyez tran^lle^ M. le Commissaire,” Returned Athanase, I am 
naturally fond of music, but have no hesitation in sa^ng, if I may be 
allowed to parody Dtongiers, Ant 

^Fant d’vibAm, pas tfop n*en ftut, 

L’exo^i en tout es^un d^fout.*’ 
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JELLACHLICH, BAN OF CROATIA. 

The Ban JeUanhlidi ! iSm vtey wne plnngaa ns into tlie midst of wild 
reminiscencei^ barbarons heroism, strange irr^;ular grandeurs ! Sclavonic 
hiatorj is rich in all these half sava^, but fittrinating glories. Seebowthe^ 
stride out beforo ui» the two Nioluae Zrin^% the hero of Srigeth and his 
descendants, Cseroy Georg, leaderof the Serriaos in their war for freedom, 
and a whole host of others ! 'The Ban ! — die ^ry title is full of romantic 
mysticism. It is as if we heard that the Grand sfaster of the* Teutonic 
Order or of the Si|»ndc«>Bruder was encamped before the Brandenburg 
Gate at Berlin. We l^n^t all these mediaeval magnificences had dis- 
appeared under the peruques, Austrian cas well as Prassian, of the 
eighteenth century. We knew of nothing more venerable than Frederick 
the Great's pig*tau and Kaiser Frans's jadL-boots. But it seems all this 
not only lives, but Uvea very eneigeti<wy and efiectiveJy. People are 
beginning to ask not indy what is a Ban, but who is, the Ban ? And 
boUi are very propmr questioiis end wall deserving to be answered, as wc 
hope to show before we have closed diis paper. 

A Ban is a very respectable and a very real di|nutaiy — something like 
our Lord Warden of the Masches, or more resenibling still,, the old, not 
new Italian Marchase, or*Gennan Margral^ hntsomewhat higher than all 
these — asortof Lord lieutenant of Irdand, as he was wont to be in the 
times of Heniys and Elisabetht, when he had Deemond insurrections to at- 
tend to— or in die time of Charies, when the Pnritans of the North in fierce 
revolt against Charles represented the HungMians as the Catholics under 
Ormonde for the moment, the Croats and Sclavoniana In olden times 
there were many of these marafaes, or bordess, or Bana^ in the west 
and south-west movinces, until Jliy saocesrive ahserptioBS iliey were, 
reduced to one, me united Kingdom of Ctoaidm. Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, 
which hM mink and ward for the Austrian empixe, hn its most daneer- 
oos frontier, still more hscbanmi Tu^ The Ban^ or 

lord,” as the name sigmfiei^ Is the tlprd^ifoiha Htin^rian barons of 
the eiq{are^ holds in fab own limd the raj^of Fslaline and presides at the 
‘^Baiitafol,”or Ban coundLatAj^ramaethe HuoMoanFalatiiie at the royal 
coundil at Pesth. And high asS the honour, it has been raised still higner 
by the great men, (some of whom ha^e been just noticed) who have Imld 
it. Of these none peihaps b even now more fomoua Uian the present 
hearer. And y§t pre are cidy at thefint or at most atihe second chapter 
ofhb fabtm. c 

j|Sjinachlum b a Croat — a Croat, to our ears aoonda something like 


We see A hoide. in Ae act of fanaung their way Arowh defenceless 
or mardiing towns foom whidi Aeb inhabitants had 

fled, no grasi growing whess ^theic horats* hoefe once had trod ; fomine 
before, tM psgfflsnm^bjrii^ moro dangeroiis to fiiend than foe^ a 
fonr^faessacM off ^SeiKlIlOAcq^knts of; me Tmeoman and Tartar. Ihe 
Reader of Graati^ to &s|> Croats tegfAmv nost be Ae worst Croat 
of AemaU. JeBaABdh» as a sort of asngihdeeted dibf, could only have 
gai^ their hearts by, much Ae same qualitiei as ^ve Ahnc and 
Attila Aeir soldier sororoigntbs^ daring, active, conning, ornd ; the 
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more baibariant the more Hkelv to be BvuBoeagSaL Sudi certaiol]^ has 
been very much the Maggsm colouring of his portrait, and from old 
dileotions in favour of Magyars, p^y owir^ to thatmagmfieent acclaim^ 
Moriamur pro noeteo Theresil,’' and partly, m belim^ to 
their heroUm, or at IChst heroic drem, we are inclined to trust ourselves 
implicitly to their accuracy. Till lately, we candidly eonfeai^ we saw in 
the Ban little more than a stipendiary of absolutism ; hired W the Eauer,^ 
much as Goth or Dacian freebooter was hired and converted into a patri* 
cian or consul by the Csesanof old to bring back, when the enqiire was 
crumblmg around them, aojde rebellious fly-away kingdom to a sense of 
unity and ^egiance. The Sclavonic version is of course different ; it 
comes fi^m the hand of an admirer. But there is a\faird, which is neitfier 
Magyar nor Sclavonian, without favour as without hate. Many of the 
features iu the following outliies come from one who stood near enough 
to see, but was clear enough from race-partialities, to see rightly. 

The Ban is an European prince, in tlie^deoent European sense of the 
word; equal to any in refinement, *aboTe most in energy and genius. 
And it is a singular phenomenon, not less attractive to the philosophic 
historian than to the poet^ the contrast which these broken-down numar- 
chies present to the young democracies. The impulse of prog^ress seems 
to have worked less wonderfully, to have thrown up less mind, if more 
minds, than the despair of dissolution. What has come forth from the 
cauldrons of France, Italy, and Prussia ? Yet Austria has made a new 
/Eson out of an old : in &r agony she has given birth to Badesky, Win- 
diseh-GrCtz and Jellachlich. 

Jellachlich — ^to begin with the man himself — is no Franoesco Sforza, 
no Condotiere, no buccaneer of fame. He is of a noble, almost of a Ban 
family. Jose^ JeUach]ich(Jellacic), Baron JeUachUch de Busrin, is die 
eldest son of m Baron Franz Jdlachlich tie Buszm, wh(H is retired field- 
niarshal and proprietor of the 62nd regim&t of infimtiy, now Turscky, 
died at Agram in. the jFear 1810^ Of Croadan, parents on both sides, 
Joseph was born at Petsrwardein, on the 16th ot October of the same 
yw, on the aumversaiy of die Urth of the oelebsated Cafrny Georg, 
thirty years before. In thw dUld, the cUkracten of fotber and modier 
were blended ; under the latter, during the prolonged abseneecChis father 
in the French war, the earlier part of bis eduoatbn was pasi^ and from her 
gende teariung were drasm aU those soft and kindly that early 

passion for poetiy, and devotba to*intellectoal pursuits, whid so mark 
him out from his fdlqws ; his indomitabie activity, hb frasd^ and firm 
unaflected, daahing deerfufaiesa, he ipbents fr^ his &ther. In 
w earliest infamy ^ wasromarkable for the quickness of his perception, 
mid the accuracy and tenacity of his memory ; as years roUed on, he ^ve 
indications of great precisiou in dl he amkd to; already indications 
wm viriUe of that doquenee for which he nas since been dudnguished. 
His sdf-oontrol andpreaeiioe of mind were for bey<md his age. Wliene^t 
yean old he was presented to die Emperor ; Katm Frans, struck by his in- 

telligenoe and vivieitp, took a particular hiring to the boy, had him. 
forthwith plecedrin TSieiresiaa Academy,, ividir despite of its doistrd 
aid even e e set i o eharaeteiV hm, aeniehow or other, turned out, in both the 
military and civil depectmentt, of tbm highest ornaiiieiits of the Aua- 

trian name. In tfasstadieKdi, Jdlachlich developed those powers for the ao- 
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quisitlon of laomagea, whicli ftt a later period erinoed thenuelres in the 
Polity ^luch he ^ke German, Italian, *F!reoch, Magyar, and the 
several idioms of the Stdavonic. His predilections, however, were militair* 
Militaiy tactics, with their accompanying scienoes, histo^, es^ially 
andentf^and m^em literature, were ms favomite dtodies. mth these he 
oomhin^ the usual omrporeal exerdse^ and became an expert fencer, a 
good rider, and a first-rate shot. 

At the a^ of eighteen, his**p1]yrioal and inteUectual preparation being 
comp1eted| he entered the army as sub-IienlenaDt in the araeoon regiment 
of his maternal grand iuiel<^ the General of Cavalry and Vice-Ban of 
Croatia, the Baron Kneserich, of St. Helena, then under the bbmmand 
of Colonel Olah von Nanas, and was sent to join whilst it was still in 
garrison at Tamow in Galticia. 

In this service he soon accjuired the loee and esteem of those around 
liim. Just and humane to his inferiors, true-hearted to his equals, punc- 
tual and submissive to Ids superiors, he was at once regarded in every 
respect as an excellent officer. Thd Austrian army afeunds in snudl 
societies, fraternities ** auf Noth und Tod ;** go fer to maintain 
that military spirit and good fellowship which still keeps the anny too- 
ther. He was their very soul. His gay and intrepid bearing, his wild 
and rigorous enjoyment of life, his iuvincible gp^ temper, his sparkling 
wit, fascinated and informed as irith one spirit every circle in which 
he moved. Of an iron constitution he was last at the table at night, first 
on horseback in the morning; in every freak, in every exploit always foi^ 
most. And under all this which so marked the future free-chosen chief 
of a bold adventurous people, he concealed sources of tlie purest and 
gentlest poetry, a soul melting with teudemess, a spirit of devotion and 
self-sacrifice, almost absolute, t^ his own. Tboi^^ o^n in female soeietr, 
he his said to have scarcely noticed the paasiona he awakeqpd ; hb whole 
being hung npon hb compai!ion| in arms, and the charities of hb own 
borne. Over his mother and sister, of JWhom be was early deprived, the 
latter in the full Bush youthful beau^, he still ihoums : to hb two 
brothers, cnie, colonsl the Caristadt Border regiment, the other 
Chef d’ Esca^n, in the drsig^n reg^ifhnt of the Arriiduke Frans 
Joseph, h» wss ever most devotedly attached. But thb somewhat dissi- 
pated life could not be continued Jon^ with impunity. After five years 
hb vigorous constiturion begun to mve way. He wu attacked with a 
serious illness^ accompanied with mud suffering ; at any mamant it might 
have terminated in suddin dbsoluticm. Those who saw him at mt 
j^od on hb bed^ ticknes^ and possibly as they then thought it, of 
Sbath, ^eak with admiration ofi the uniutered composme^ and almost 
dsfying serenity wifii which he met the visitation. And, then, too, it 
was, thatheeompofed mostofluf jpoems. They well jpinserve the temper 
of mind in whum titey were written. They hmalfae the daring and 
lofty aspirations o£ a yonng visalisded mind after a nobler ftdure^ fabler 
sighs over las idin^ybcomnexbtenee, and a tUset and hunger for tho 
energetic aspdwsefw In deed and word-— ihonld J^ovideneevouchside him 
an heveafibr. And so it Juppsned $ Frovideiioe pmred merciftd. Jn 
1325 he hogm gindiiaHy to teoover i Ua eonvmlefcenee soon proceeded 
l%idly; beSira uieynar wns over he wan enabled to ityoin hb Muneiit, 
msi quartered at Yieniia. It wmdd be diffienlt to describe t& joy, 
the jubilee with which he was ra^ed by hb fellow offioen. He was 
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at once chosen by Major-General Baron Geramb, as his adjutant of 
brigade, and so senrioeable did he render himself in thiscapraty, that on 
his regiment moving undcit Colonel Count St. Quentin for Poland, he was 
retained in the capital, nor allowe^f to follow till a year after. 

When once more among his old comrades, he resumed all his old 
habits : he was the be|;inning, middle, and end of all proceedingdl Jel- 
ladilich was everywhere in demand : nothing could be thought of, noddng 
done without Jellachlich. No one more gmise, or even pedantic, in 
the performance Of his military durie^ but no sooner was the sabre 
thrown aside, than he was sure to be found at the head of hjs fdlow- 
officers, in some desperate chase, through* thick and thin, night and 
nun, met amusement. After passing a jc^ou^ day in the stations 
near, hfi and his detachment were often in the habit of riding back 
miles together, to be in time for the parade of the morning. Jel- 
lachlich was a reckless rider. • On more than one occasion horse and 
rider escaped from pit and morass by his presence of mind, or the 
timely aid of his companions. In the tumult of these wild expedi- 
tions it was that he composed most*of his war and soldier songs, and in 
particular the (hirrisonVlied,’* or Garrison Song,*’ so well known 
and so heartily sung through the whole of the Austrian army. A joyous 
chaunt it is, a biting satire on the old antiquated martinet system of 
Austrian tactics, but withal full of right gocm hope for the future, a 
hearty inspiriting cheer, like the call of a trumpet ; to good fellowship, 
brotherly union, and an honest soldiery maintenance of military spirit 
and discipline. 

And now the French Revolution of July broke out,^d great was the 
bustle on every side. In the iqiprehension of imme^ate war, augmen- 
tations, advancements, promotions, a general stir showed itself through 
the whole empire. Jallaclilich profited with the rest. Through the 
patronage of the then new presiwnt of the Council of War. Baron von 
Kadossevich, an old and grateful Mend pf his Other’s, he was promoted to 
the rank of captain-lieutenant im one of the Hulan border regiments. 
The separation fronfhis old fellow-offioera was on jioth sides ^severe trial. 
Nor to this day isitfoigotten. Eighteen^ years .hkye now^passed, but 
the evidences of his attachifieift are as strong as ever ; whilst be is now, 
as always, their favourite. His **€rarri8on’s-Lied” th^ claim a» their 
especial property : no joyous occasion is ever allowed tb pass without 
thundering it out^ as of old, in hearty chorus. Nor was this confined to 
them: be soon added new Mends to old : ever y w h ere loved as soon as 
known, he succeeded in winning, as no other officer had yet done, the em- 
pathy of the entire army. In the heginnmg of 1837, Jellachlich ad- 
vanced another step. We find him nfiijor of the Gollner regiment of 
infiuitry, now the regiment of the Axchdi^e Ernest, and adjutant-general 
to Count Vetter of Lilfenbeig, then militaiy Mvemor of Dalmatia. 

Friim this period forth we must look on Jdlachlich as a new man ; 
the turbolenee of hie ^-outh began to settle down : he gradually assumed 
tile more earnest passions of manhood. In his new situation, and under 
the gpidanoe of Us gifted diief, he ap^ed Umsdf witli eagemem to 
the study of the dbaracter and porition of Balmatia : a poor province, 
Imt to Austria of incalculabie importance, as was well seen by die saga* 
city of Napoleon. On the death of Lilienberg, Jella ch lich, with the 
rank of lieutenawt-odonel, was appointed to the first Border regiment of 
the Banat, and in 1842 took its compiand as colondL At tiie head of 
Jail,— VOL. Lxxzv. no. cccxzxvn. i> 
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this distinguished corps he repelled the incursioos of the Bosnians, and 
bj his courage and judgment at the affur^ at Posvid, gave already 
promise of his future mifiiary glory. , 

But militaiy gloiy and talent were only means to an end. JeQachiicii 
was soon to appear in a higher position and cfaaipeter than that of a 
mere successful emnmaader. 

The rcYolutton of March, 1848, opened idtogether a new era to the 
itustrian empire. Rights, nvhich had been well wonl^ many a bloody 
and prolonged war, long claimed and long promised to a devoted people, 
w^ere at length oonoedi^ when th^ coiw jfo longer l^e refused, to all 
Us states by the Emperor F^dinand. In«the time^ in th^ manner 
in u’hich these oonoeadons were made, there were many cfeipents of 
confusion. The eoort was reluetant, the people distrustfi:^ There had 
been a long inward struggle, und^ outward appearanets of stagnation 
not merely between sovereign and subjfict, but, as it is now knowii 
between court and oal^inet. Even Mettemich, bdiind the eonntry, was 
far in advance of the Camarilla. ]^or some time past, at least wise, if 
not liberal, he saw, and warned, and would have effected as he had 
advised, many changes, as indispensable as they were just, not so much 
through love of re^m as Uirough fear of revmnlion. No wonder then 
that with this consciousnesB — ^nations in these moments and matters 
have a sort of instinct — Hungaiy riiould have endeavoured to secure 
beyond the contingency of a redaction, her own liberties, and, as the 
most effectual mode, should have resolved to separate from the empift 
and to set up for herself. Not so Croatia — her object was the saoMjUl 
that of Hungary, but the means sound policy pointra out for its atim^ 
ment widely di&rent. Had Hungaiy heea an homogeneous com* 
mnnity, with no antagonism of language, race, and rehg^, the conne 
for each of the three states which compose her kingdom oi^t in policy 
and patriotism to have beei^lhe same. But such is not the case : and 
here, as. elsewhere, the results, natun|)ly flowing from sndi diversity, 
have followed. Apprebenrion of the^mture, rese^ment for the past^ 
soon prodnoed a tcial opposition of thoi^t and action. The possessors 
of power, feared to sBare dieii; power : the^eTOlnded fit»n ipower, claimed 
end proceeded to enforce its participation. * A Magyar ascendency was 
estalmriiAl: not in the sense of die common interests of Hungary, but 
of those of a tactioa in Hungaiy : like all Actions, unjust qad unwise, 
it claimed all for itself, and would sj^are notlnug with its fellow^subjects 
end fellow-oountiyinen, |ihe Sclavonic races of Croatia and Dalmatia. 
There was no excuse fbr this. These races in number are s op erior to 
the Magyar, ndt was there any other ground more tmJble to justify 
euch assumf^ioii. In a mere Uute conqueror such course Bright have 
hseii eonsisteiit : in men who demanded rights for tiieaiBelves, who 
justifled their efliuti Cdt eeparation an the gre o Bd of iheoe rights, who 
wuBt so flv as to attempt to e n ferce them m^[uiBit Austria in ftvour 
Italy, wae an siMurd aad uneodmaUe atrucify. It w3l best be under* 
stood by English readem by refteiing to similar hypoerisies in Irish 
history, to ihaO m of the mA Piutestaai PSsrSameBt of 17B2, finr in- 
dependence flmm EOghsttlffn the naamoflrdaad, at the iiiiie tune that 
tii^ were fisdriafidfy shuttii^ out a fange portion of bkhatoii, ^ whele 
of the gi^ CaEmfie mamee^ fcem its enyya wnt : clamoaii^gfarafieo 
emiititation, as if a a en stitu tion Ibr a party, and not Ibr a od uat r y, 
eoiM by any posdbSty bo free. • 
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Whilst in eontieicion with Austria, ai^ a dependent member of the 
empire, as one only of the three united kingdoms, this monopolising and 
excluding p<di<^' was ha^ly praaticable. To leave full range for the 
hijustice, toe Magyar must, in the first instance, be left to himself. To 
suppress Sclavism Uiere must be no monitor German or Teecldan^ no em- 
pire, no bead, to control or command. Hence, as the obvious prelimin8n% 
separation from Vienna became necessary, not so much from hostifity to the 
Kaiser, as through detestation of the frllow-subject Sciave. Not equaH^ 
or freedom, but right to rule, and not be ruled was their demand. And 
there soon could be no mistake about the tqeans. Short only of a state 
of opeikVBvolt to her still* recognised king was the condition of Hungary 
from tJiG month of April on. She sent her ambassadors to Vienna, and 
later to Franidbrti as if altogether to a foreign Power : she claimed the 
i%ht of raising and {disposing of her own troops, bound not by the 
general Init special Hungarian oath : she used evcry^Cflbrt to divert from 
their anegiance troops till then devoted to the emperor : she expressed 
her sympathies openly and unequivocally with the insurgents of Italy : 
she recalled her regiments from Lombardy, and refused all further aid 
for the continuance of the war : she repudiated all share in the imperial 
debt, all joining in the imperial contributions, all help of blood or money, 

were the monarchy itself thereby to fall to pieces in a word, in terms 
as plain os deeds could speak it, she declared her fixed determination to 
have nothing henceforward in common with the empire. In this emer- 
gency Croatia saw herself a soif still, in a free country, involved in a life 
and death struggle for right and equality, in a furiotis contest for home 
and altar-^the worst of all civil wars. Aid had she none ai^ainst the 
menaced wrong, but fa her own right arm and the protection of the 
empire, which, however weak it mi^t be against all, was all-powerful 
against each. To the empire, then, and to its head she flew. The 
emperor and Aie monarchy, one and undivided, was her battle-ciy along 
the whole of her borders, a cry«whiclr burst the bonds which for 800 
years had bound sfutii Sclavonfa to Hungary, and let loose on that 
devoted land, against the will and in despite ef^ the remenstrances of 
-Croatia hera^f, tlie wild of the Raises and* Servians. 

It was at this moment, pregnant with the destinies of their eountty' 
and the integrity of the monarchy, that a Croatian degutatibn Arrived 
at Vienna. They came to lay at the foot of the throne the expression 
of their fears— or their devotedness. They pledged « Gkit” nnd Blut’’ 
for the maintenance of the Imperial crown, the union of the empire. 
Bat they implored the emperor to '^ve them means uid opportunity to 
tedeem ^is pledM. They prayed Urn to place at iReir head a cnief 
who eoald lead dim, ana whom they ^uld follow. They solicited him 
to aominalh a man equal to the emergency, to appoint as their Ban the 
Colonel #osq^ Jdiaonlich. 

The emperor was not iosonsiUe to the dengers iAAA were fest gather- 
ing arouad Um^ mfil sympathised m thetr apprehension and resentment 
at the psooes^nge in Hungaiy^ Bfe gfantra the prayer. JeUacUkli 
was apmSnted Bmi of the tl^ muited Ungdoinsi and in a few days after 
covers with honours. He was successiveljr created privy oonnseUor, 
frdd-iiianhal,*]pi(^f^^ of two rarimetits, and mmetal coimnaiidant-m- 
ohief of fhe Baant, WirnAn, wad Catlstodt distnets. 

Thb new Ben ii cnee oomprriiended the weight and xe^ondldfity of 

n 2 • 
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his position. They were not ordinaiy tiimes ; it was not an ideal dignity* 
A great Sdavonic movejnent had begun ; not yolunteered but provoked» 
therefore more likely to be passionate and perilous. He was called 
on to muister and guide it. Thereby only could the rights of his own race^ 
reli^on^ and land be vindicated, the rights and power of the emperor 
maintained, the freedom, with the oraer of the whole community 
consolidated. My lot,’* says he, writing confidentially at this time to a 
£nend, “is cast. 1 take the straightforward path, the £nmk and open 
course : if 1 stand, well : if I fall, 1 fall as a soldmr, a patriot, and a faith- 
ful servant of my emperor and lord !’* r 

But this was no easy task; lo master the movement, it was first^QCcessaiy 
to master the sympathies of his countiymen, to penetrate liimself prith the 
fulness of Sclatre nationally, to seize, and wield the common heart. But 
this he sought not by blind fanaticism to the phantom of Pansclavism, 
as the German papers have asserted, nor by servile submission to the pre* 
tensions of the Czar, its assumed head, as was echoed from the Tribune of 
Pesth to the Aula of V^ienna, still less by any miserable coquetry for a 
momentaiy popularity with all parties. Jeilachlich was the idol of his 
nation, but his secret was simple and honest. He was so by force of cha- 
racter and virtues : he was so because quick and bold in the hour of danger, 
with iron hand he seised and worked w rudder of the state, and over surf 
and rock bore the labouring\essel gallantly and safely into port. Indefati- 
gable, universal, evexy where pfesen^ and on every emergency, haranguing 
tile people admonishing the authorities, adjuring the clergy, in the street, 
at tne counol, from the altar, praising and punUhin|^, conciliating and 
csganising, he was the veiy man for the times as the tunes were the very 
times for 1^. Nodung mscouraged him : nothing daunted him. I^e 
met the popular tumult, ami tlm enemy’s charge, witii the same boldnessi, 
the same conqiosure. Attod n fc ut ' i l ioetl ng had just dnqputed some of his 
orders : he entered it without notice or attendants : the lAurmuis, every 
moment growing loader, rang along th^ benches, till at last one who 
seemed to act as spokesman for the tethers, relyiqg on their numbers, 
slept forward and exclaimed, 

“ No ! though at t&ediead of 10,000 biiyonets thou shalt never iutimi* 
date us.” • 

JelhudiHch struck his sabre calmly aside, and replied, — 

And without arms, the Ban keeps order and quiet in the-land.” 

The resistance of the crowd was qbanged into admiration, enthusiatic 

Zivios !” burst forth from every side. 

And thus it was that he succeeded in breathing into the South Sclavonic 
'movement one fetiing and one wilL Every he^ dung to him as to the 
only chanqnon his eountiy’s rights, or preserver of her g<^ order and 
peace. Croatia was not witimt its dtra*deiimeraiie^fnrty ; even 
amongst the Sclaves there were sympathisers with the Hungarians, but 
wfaatevermay have been their opinions or views, thdr numbeie were few. 
The mat mass of the nation, b^ond all question, Bad but cue politiod 
cree^— ankm with the mpire, mmntenanee of their nationality, full de- 
velopment of its resources and liberties, on a perfect equality with every 
other portion of the state. ^ 

In the exdtement naturally resultiug from the collision of two such 
powerful elements^ it could hardly be expected that the deoeneiet and 
proprieties of litmiy war&re would be much regarded. , arrows 
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diot forth from tho Hungarian press against the Ban, whose orime, after 
all, was not more than endeavouring to obtain for Croatia what the Ma- 
gyar looked for for Hunga^, and* who in a juncture of general weakness 
and faithlessness, gave a signal example of energy and devotedness to 
his country and soveteigo, were sent back, it is true, by the Croatian. 
But there was this difference between them : the Croatian press did not 
intermeddle with the domestic affiurs of Hungary, it acted on the defen- 
sive, it defended the cause of the Ban aftd the county, and however 
provoked, always replied with dignity and self-control. But the time was 
past in which such weaponi could much avail. 

New^per invectives were no longer adequate to repress his growing 
power. ^ Recourse was had to other expedients, ft was sought to render 
him suspected in the eyes of the very sovereign whom he was labouring 
to serve. • 

Sick and feeble lay the emperor in the royal palace at Innspruck. It 
was a remote and retired spot. Mimy of his best friends were absent ; he 
was surrounded by an Hungarian nliulstry. Through all the borders the 
irruption of the Raizes and Servians had produced alarm ; the cry of the 
country is in danger,” — that tocsin cry which creates so much of the 
danger it affects to apprehend, was heard on every side. 

Ine Ban, it was represented, might easily fl^ave prevented or repressed 
this inroad : he allowed the torrent to grow, to advance, to burst all 
bounds : tlie cause of this apathy was obvious : the movement originated 
from himself. It was not less easy to connect him with the Pansclavist 
attempts in Prague. In a word, the object at wkich he aimed was no 
longer to be concealed, the ascendency of the Sclave at the expense of 
the other races of the empire. These representations had their effect ? 
the conspiracy succeeded. The emperor deciared the Ban dtstitue from 
all his offices wd dignities, but fearful still of the consequences, required 
tliat public effect should not be given to the edict, unless in case of his 
refusm to abide by the decisio^ of ^hc Hungarians. A more signal 
instance of court iittrig^o and short-sighted as well as ignoble policy- 
dangerous not less to the Magyar than'to the Sclffre — one m^re c^culated 
to bring liberty as well as moilKrcby into contempt, — could not have been 
devised. Jcllachlich was forthwith put to the test. He w^ enjoined 
not to attend the approaching meeting, on the 5th of Jiyie, of tCe Diet 
of Agram, and summoned to appear instead at Innspruck to answer the 
charges preferred against him. This injunction, inspired by Hungarian 
influence, was well calculated for its purpose. It was an important 
occasion and meeting that which was about to take placq^ deputies mm all 
the Croatian provinces were about to assemble at Agfra ; grave affairs, nay, 
the fittest which could affect the feelings and interests of a people, were 
on the point of being discussecl. It had another object. Tlie Session was 
to be preceded by the solemn installation of the Itan. An ordinary man 
might have obeyed t|be mandate: the Ban knew at whose suggestion it had 
issued ; he set at nought the summons, and on the appointed day appeared 
at Agrans, and not at Innspruck. Enthusiastic was his welcome: 
great the jubilee with which he was received^y all classes of his eountiy- 
men. His installation was performed amidst universal acclamations by 
the Greek 6r non-united Bidiop and Patriarch of Karlowitz, partly in 
consequence of tiie Bishop of Agram being absent, partly from a wish to 
give evidence, in his own instancci that, even in Croatia, religion and 
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cliurchwei^ no^ free. And strange the contrast the prooeediogs of ' 
that day presented to any one acquainted with the secret machiiiationa 
auod duplicity of the court. In the*very moment in wliioh he ma 
denounced as traitor by his soveittgu^ stood Ban JeUachUeh in the Diet 
Hall at Agrani, doing all that in him lay to rouie» by his doquenoe» the 
aflSections and energies of his hearers to loyalty deirotediiess to dial 
same prince ; and so unconscious, or so douhtfiil of the real opinions o£ 
the emperor did he feel, tliat but a few days after (the I2th of June), 
at the nead of a deputation composed of Colonel Denkstein, Count 
Nugent, Count Ludwig £>dody, Baron Flans Kulmer, Count Karl 
Drashovich, and sereral others, he set out^ wfthout hesitation/ for Inn^ 
spruck. His progress through the Tyrol^ in the madtt of Alpimf songs, 
patriotic music, festal aicl^ popular dieerbigs, was one briUiaiit 
triumphal march. The Tyrolese syfnpathjied wim the Croatians ; the]r 
were distioguished by the same spirit ^ derotion to the Imperial House ; 
they had beside some old reminisceuees ; the name of Jellaemioh was not 
unknown amongst them. Many an old rifle m those mountains had 
fought in the victorious field ot Feldkirch under his father. On Us 
arrival, no communication was made to him, — not a word spoken of the 
edict, sanctioned by the emperor but six days before. Prince Paul 
Esterbazy, the then 3IiniAer of Hungary for Foreign A flairs, had re* 
ceived instructions from Pesth not to allow of any interview between him 
and the emperor. On tliis being communicatM to the Deputation, it 
determined at once on instantly returning, the Ban first conveying in 
dear terms to the emjperor, that he did not hold it to be consistent with 
the dignity of hJi^liiLj^ty, nor with his own, to submit to the control of 
an Hungimn ministiy. 

But whilst the empre was thus divided against itself, the court gave 
proof of being scarcely less separated into diflerent partigi. The tame 
man who was refused all approach to tlie sovereigii, was received not 
only without difliculty but with nfiaas by the Archduke Frans Kad 
ana the Archduchess Sophia. An aod^ce, throoglf their interventiofi, 
was, at last, phtained ^ Out apprdiensive of its results, Esterhasy and the 
Hungarian mioistiy, no^ongeif able to pretent it, required to lie present. 
The aieh^uke endeavoured to meet this new difficulty: the Ban still 
mained firm in Jiis resolution : he would make no advance to the Hun* 
garians. A middle term was as last found : a public was substituted foe 
a private audience. On the appointed day (19fh of June), the depula- 
tioD, with JellacUich at thw head, appeared before the assembled courl. 
All then at Iniqpraek— emperor ara empress, archdukes and avek* 
duchesses, the whole of the corpsAiploroatique^ usual oortteeof state 
officeie, lords, and ladset attend^ The Hungarian mmistrylmewiseap* 
peared. It was a remarkable soene—Jellachlich stood out before Us Croa- 
tmQS, before the elite of the nation, and addressed^ in Us and their nam^ the 
emperor* fe glowing language he placed before the soveie^n the pem» 
loos stateef tie mimtieky: the devotedness unto dsath of a true and 
valorons people. He spoke of the rights of both, of the interests of both, 
eloquently aoA eoniageoui^. it was not fitting that feithfol s e r w mti 
should be trodden into du^ or passed away wim the stroke of a m to 
othm at the eery rnenent they were laying at the foot of the throne 
their urgent prayen timtthe hoMM wUchhiil them to the empire dmdd 
be rendmed more indissohdde than ever. Croatia was its right arm— tho 
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border provinces its bone and muscle; though not fenning than 
the five*and-tbirtieth jpostion of the monarchy, th^ fninaimed sot less 
than ooe-third of its is&iitry, aind«could, when necessary, sMhe it double. 
Such a land and people^snch hearts and arms were not, is an hour like 
this of dasgw, recklessly to be cast away. The effect was striking : the 
court was moved, many shed tears. It was something new to see a man 
of genius, vigour, and intrepidity, addressii^ a weak and sickly sovereigii 
face to bice, before friend and foe. It carlied the mind back to times 
when iodiyuluality, still strong, broke down alNbirriers of rank or post* 
tion, and ruled by the force of personal process and mind. The charges 
were iie«loiiger pressed : the intervention of the Archduke John was 
soughtaand employed, with a view to remove the kaputatlona of the Hun* 
garians. 

The act of dismissal was yot formally cancelled, but the Ban was 
allowed de facto to continue in tlie foil exercise of lus high trust. Every 
one felt assured that die emperor looked only for the iavourable moment 
to withdraw an edict which it was now clear had been extorted from him 
against his wUl. The Archduke John addressed him an autograjdi 
letter of cougratuladon in the most affectionate terms, ‘*Aa meinea 
lieben Baniius'* — ^^To my dear Ban.” The audience was scarcely ov^ 
when he was received by the Archduke Franz, and the Archduchess 
Sophia, in the most friendly manner. The Prince Esterbazy seemed to 
expect a visit ; this not taking place he visited the Ban. It is said they 
remained closeted for more dian an hour ; and that the prince on leav* 
ing tho apartment, appareudy much excited, was heard to exclaim, in 
pasring through die Croatians assembled in the antechamber, VVhai n 
man ! I must myself go to Pesth : this matter must henceforth take 
another direction. 

And thus Im left Innspruck, in the midst of the caresses of the courts 
the defeat or reconciliatiou of his enemies^ the exultation of* his friends, 
and the jubilee of thopeople. Us return was a festival! — And all this 
was an Ulusion — a fraud — a snare ! 

^ He liad now reached Lienz — a small village «od his wmbomeward-— 
when taking up the pappiseof the da}s amoag^ them we “ Wiener 
ZeUemg^'* the nrst thing which struck his astonished and iadigasat 
under £e date of the 19 tkaf June, the very day of hisauSeifee with 
the emperor, was the edict for , his dismissal — the edict which was not to 
ha%'e been acted on, and of the existence of which not one single tongue 
had ventured to utter to him a liable during the whole of his stay at 
Innspruok! Nor was this all ; as if the oonrt could be true to none, the 
docniiaeat reluctantly yielded was repdered hy a rdse inoperative : it 
was piddiihed without the counter-signature of an Hungarian minister. 
The Ban was insulted and derided v the Hungarian was duped and foiled. 
It is hard to say how such a goveiament eoM inspire or deserve confi* 
denee. Bnti this was only one step in that labyimth of follies and du- 
plicities, whidk mnSbr this page of Austrian lust^ as contemptible as it 
at m jBtsneufk 

At this news, ^asay well be imagine^ tbe wlude a£ South Sdavonia 
was in a flame. Through all tlirir nounds aU borders there was but one 
Siy ef sorrowfel mAtiemfol iadignarion at the ^oUe treachery of Abe 
eeisrt. The Bm was aik^ None of the of the day contain 

one riag^^WQtdof reproach cur resentment from mm. But kolung back 
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to tiiSb and plaoe», to men and ciicumstances, Utterly must his true 
heart have felt and deplored this wound so prepared and so struck. His 
reception by the empraroTy the deep concealment, on every tide, of the 
hostile edict, the friendly advances of the archduke and archduchess, the 
selection of the Arcfadnke John as the mediator, al^ these matters taken 
tc^ther showed how littie he could in future count on such a mvem^ 
ment, how little it was intended that their mandates should be res* 
pected or obeyed. The Ban was silent, but not so the Croatian 
They bore not the wrong with the same meekness or humility, in 
bold but just phrase, they represented to thtf emperor their veneration 
and love for weir chief, thtir grief at the injury which had l^n per- 
petrated against him. * In his wounds they haid been wounded in his 
mterests their interests had been sacrificed. Their allegiance and union 
with the empire still remained unshakerv but they asked how was it 
that while the light of freedom had arisen over every other land in the 
empire, they alone should be bowed down under tlie yoke of a foreign 
dominion. To Hungary and Hungarian intrigue they traced this edict, 
and in proportion to their attachment to the Ban, was their indignation 
at such interference.” These sentiments were re-echoed by the troops 
along the frontier. They were the sentiments indeed of the w*holc 
nation. 

Under these circumstances, the Ban considered himself justified in 
paying no regard to the Imperial edict. He knew how unreal it was in 
every respect, and trusted to future events for his justification. He 
returned at once to Ag^, where he was met with unbounded enthusiasm, 
and so far fiom retiring into a private capacity, as was intended, he em- 
ployed to the utmost cveiy means which his ofik^al position gave him, 
redoubled every exertion, took every measure to put the country in a 
state of defence, to ^vin still more the conBdenoe of his compatriots, to 
rouse and ' prepare for the* uncompromising maintenance of their 
nationality. Neither the mandated of tfa|g sovereign nor the Austrian and 
German press (then by no means favouiMle), nor the fierce denunciatioDS 
of the Magygr oratory <aid writers, neither private intrigue nor public 
attack had any effect in* diverting him fi^^this purpose. No longer 
confined to Croatia, he journeyed through all Sclavonia, and eveiywWe 
found fhesame Reception, everywhere the same determination to support 
and defend him in the coming emergency. 

Evento soon proved how jnst and vrise were these precautions. So fiw 
from visitmg this contumacy with chastisement, the [court of Vliffina 
found itself reduced to try other means for the accompUshineDt of its 
purpose. It was thought that bj; mutual explanations an arrangeinent 
nc%bt still be devised acceptable to botii, and sufficient to tranqniliise 
these elements. A conference was proposed to take j^aee at 

Vienna. Sathyany, the Hungarian minister, was there ; JellacUiidi wii^ 
invited tab meet him— he acceded ; — ^his reception in Imperial capital 
was enostitaginff ; immense multitudes came out to meet him. He had 
scarcely reached the Badener Babnhof, when cries resounded on eveiy 
tide, Where is Jelladdich T* Daring his stay in thedly hb msidtiiee 
in Ae Kftrnthoerstrass was surrounded by crowds of admiren. -The 
officers of theganison honoured him on tlie 29th of July with aaarbnade 
and a “ Fackihnig.” Nor had the sight interruption attenqptfid by the 
Hungarian party any other effect tiian to furnish him with an oj^portn* 
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nitv of addressing the '^^ennese from his window, in a speech terminating 
witli these words :*— ** My«cau8e is the cause of honour ; therefore am 1 
ready to lay before you frankly my feelings and intentiona. I am 
no foe to the noble Hungary nation, out to those only who, hurried on 
by their separation tendencies, for thrir own sel&h ends wou|^ rend 
Hungary from Austria, and thus render both weak. I, my brothers, I 
wish a great, a strong, a powerful, a free, an undivided Austria. ^ Long 
live our beautiful fatherland I and long live Germany !*’ 

Notwithstanding these demonstrations, the conference of Vienna pro* 
duced no peaceful result, k was soon obvioijs that all compromise was 
impractioMle. Jellachlich did not indeed require the political separation 
of the Sclavonian Border territories from the Hungarian unitra king- 
dom, but he did requife a due recognition of the national and local in- 
terests of the Sclavonian races^ and in that view the suppression of the 
Hungarian ministries of war and finance, which by establishing an alto- 
gether independent action of the Magyar element, left the Sclavonic 
more or less at its mercy ; in a word, he demanded die surrender of that 
independence which had been set up by Hungary since March, 1848, 
and a re-entrance into the relations of the other provinces of the Austrian 
monarchy. 

This, as may be easily imagined, was resisted with no less obstinacy 
by the Hungarian minister. In a country which aimed at total sepa- 
ration, and had accomplished it in part, it was a question of life and 
.'death. The negotiations were broken off — the Hungarians, on their 
tide, in greater difficulty than ever, with their position exposed through 
the apathy of the imperial troops : Jellachlich on his more than ever 
conscious of his advantages, hastened respectively to moke immediate 

S aratioiis for war. Notwithstanding the two battalions sent firom 
of the fnmtier regiments to Italy, he had stil] left in each dis- 
trict from 40u0 to 5000 volunteers. *‘\Vith God! and be heroes!*’ 
wtis the old cry of departure of ithe Borderers, whenever the emperor 
called them to join his standard in war — “ With God, and be 
heroes!’* arose from the sick and the sound; jthe young and old. 

With God, and be heroe%!->eour women and vduldren wul guard our 
borders from the Turks greeted him on eveiy side. Croatia and 
Sclavoma imposed, and submitted to the heaviest burthens : ^S*^y the 
stroke of a magician’s wand, arms, artillery, prowisions, magazine 
stores, sprung up in profusion — none of the munitions of war were 
wanting. This was attributed at the time to the secret aid of the Austrian 
minister of war : it may be doubted whether he then contributed any 
thing beyond sympathy ; later, indeed, determination And success may 
have attracted or compelled such aid. Such indeed was the whole 
policy of this vacillating cabinet ; following events instead of gmding 
them, determined by temporaiy expediency instead of eternal justice, to 
friend and fee equally dissimulative, attempting to keep together the 
fragments of the empire, and every day infusing new solvents calculated 
to JooseB and divide. 

JellaeUioh had now completed hts arrangements. With the fervent 
support of his own C^tians, end the warm**wishe8 of many Austrian 
regunenti^ and no very determined opposition on the part even of the 
Hun^[mtiins themselves^ aimed at evmy point, he stood ready to pass the 
frontier of Hungary. 
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Cifil war was imminent ; a few still looked (ikej were veiy lew) to .tbe 
nr ftoritrol of tke emperor. In tkk cris^ on die 4ib <» Septepi4sK, 
1848» appefued in tba AgramerZeiit^t ui im]^erial edict in open recalita- 
tiion of all former measures on tlie subject^ restonng the Ban to eH his wblie 
honours and functions^ in reeogaition **of to wisesiid patriotic&iBftS^ !” 
But this, too, was without the signature of an Hungaxian rainisten It 
thus lookedlittle less than a &rmtIdecIaratioii of war against Buna;^. It 
was so iuterpreted* The fepnent, the consternation it produced is amB 
known. An Hungarian deputation hastened to Scdionlanm ; it was re- 
ceived, but none but the most evasive answers retumed. The court would 
enter into no explanation, no dwMBhton, until the Kossuth mipistrj had 
been dismissed. This was complied with. A Bathyanv minirtry waa 
formed— bntto no puqmse; the old Kossuth spirit stall hreadhed tlirough iU 
Neither the court nor Jellachlich c^ed by the al&ration. New compU* 
cations sueceeded. The ArchcUme St^^en had at first attempted, in 
quality cS viceroy, to conduct afiirs ; this he soon found to he im^ 
possiUe ; a semi-provirional goverpm^t, a species of Kossudi and 
Immere dictatorship was appointed ; it had given way to the Bsth^my 
ministry, and this now had miled. In the meantime the dangers inneA 
threatened Hungaty every day increased. Jellachlich had alxeie^^pasfjedr 
the Drare on the momtng the ilth of Septe^^^* main body 

of his army, and was.uow advaatog thrhapitiA' 

The Landwehr** was cdled out, tod the very same IHet which had 
refused the archduke more extenave Bfafvecs, now called on Unx^ do» to 
dtt^ as Fkhitine^ and to^ace himsdi atxhe head of the hasumictioB; Foto 
n moment he hesitated^ and amieared di^sed to take the command of 
the troops, but, on the iVth ot September^ mstsad of appeariiSg, aa was 
expected, at iheir bead, he escaped to Vienna, on the plea of mwng one 
more effort for colo^iiatioii. Tto last link with the eouil being broken, 
Hungaiy now stoo4ia open revolt. Every exartian wasXnad^ but the 
means and chances were unequaL Thp national guard, the army of the 
Prave, were for the most part composhd of raw repifuits ; a feeble fotco 
against the |K),000 or 40»00D men of JellacfaUcb, who now stood at Great 
Ifanwa read^ to str&e the deciswe hbwk ^ ^ 

But in this moment ofsnyense, Vienna gave a new direction to events^ 
the fight of the emp ero r to Olmiiti, Im little doubt what eourse it 
wae aow.intmifled tp pipeue* The rural pops^ion had never foigottea 
' their tradilional attachment to the Hpuse of Hamburg, and theeu y qg 
ptSI mahstaiqg somethiiup in ail his wealcoem ot mat ffioA aatured home- 
less, whto smooCheoed down with die peamnt so much of tihelMueto 
tmm of aksolndikn in die tin. ^qF Us prodwesson. Ontfiei^ ttaji 
t^infnled taut from tl» TilfaiM irdbion^ and about to meet ifcair Kmetr; 
WtKto die " StaSoenB” wbo tan Aat daj dmed to ebow bhemif'u^^^ 
enitatased baadJeerebie^ albeit.of the national gnaid^ anlMMt tibdUiil . 

S^’ni^taDeTlidwrl^S^ ChiUhw ! wbat 
beep. llSdbi tid|*% «|(|«ad^ hawr uw ii ^S , 

■amli cM e d ^d gn aia** ll eoitehaltwinaBa. Yont mwp K Wtf yityoa 
biii wdibea^ enAyoinwy b dje ro your e mpe ee r . 1 mean waff iteppwde 
pan, but m Vienan dfff p». people wi» dnaat mean wedt nww da m% 
aadwboirobtoiedaeeToa. A> bo longer hdp.nqraal^ timet, na^> 
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forinnutely, send mUitaiy ftmoogst them to make them act belter,” &c.. 
These words were*reoeived with more apphuise than would have 
been the most studied oration. The old spoke of the late ^ blessed^’ 
emperor, and the women hun^ out ^ scbwarz-gelbe” handkerchieb, the 
iaaperial colours. TBe Austnan ^asant is conservative, and loeks with 
something akin to detestation on tne nnintelfigiUe theories and wild 
roar of £e towns. So bog as he is allowed to reap what he sow9» w 
patriotism of the Aula appears to him inco/bprehensible. The couH saw 
miough to oonviuoe it, Uut it could rely on the country, in case of any 
measure against the towns ; no aid could come to them from that 
quarter: * 1)0 landsiurtn cry, would be obeyed. The movements of 
'Windisbh-Grutz and Jellachkch were now safe. * 

And day after day, closer and closer drew the lines, — move after move* 
until tow'er and pawn were shut in by bishop, king, and kuiglit ; and 
the issue of the great game no lon^r appeared doubtful. Few sieges in 
modern times lmv6 b^n so fraught with the wild and wayward ; with 
huge and k irsh contrasts of men *aad things. A sovereign with out- 
stretched arm and uplifted sword over Ills own capital ; his Parliament 
sitting witliin its w’alls; his subjects within, as witliout, protesting 
allegiance; without, as within, proebimiug freedom; — resisting in despite 
of their allegiance the still constitutioum head of the state ; in despite 
of their protestations in favour of liberty, ready to crush it ; — ^nationalkiea 
of all kinds (even Uungaiy has several) under new banners, the ve^ 
opposite to those under wnicn they had at first set out. ** Deufts^thum” in 
alluuice with Sdaventhum;” Sclaventbum at variance with itself, witness 
the letter of the Ban to hb Bohemian brethren, and their m^postulations 
in answer from Prague, — surely there were neyer joined in more tangled 
web so many and such various views and 'passions. At night might be 
heard on tm^other-Thunn bastion the bivouac of the Windbcli-Grata 
grenadiers chanting, with might and maifi, in the Leopoldstadt near,~ 
^^Was bt der Deutschen VateSand whilst the university Fuchs* 
Ued*”-— **Was kdbmt dort von der Hbh’,’* was convei^ into a 
Sddaten-Lied” for the occasion, and every noV*and the^ the burthen, 
^ Yom ledemen JellacMidh,” mixed jovially with Sclavonic lay and 
music, the Aula imitated ludicrously and fantastically by the cynp. 

The day long certain, though long delayed, at last arriveoTand the 
abort pregoant telegraphic despatch, " The Imperial troops are in pos- 
session of (he City,” told all. With them entered Jellachlich — not into a 
eenquered* as many hold, but into a liberated town. It looked as if the 
oi yit al had drawn in by some singular convulsion the ]>Iood from the ex- 
tremities to the heart. A ll its fiv oS and heterogeneous elements were 
tbalday pressed together, visibly represented, written down in broad and 
fiaiangliiie andoolc me, in its streets : straoM sights, uncouth sounds t 
ihe many-hunded and party-coloured power, were for the first time self* 
oonscicNis, actual and acting in one ifatrow sphere. Jellachlich entei^i, 
butt not before he bad driven back the Hungarians from the frontier^ 
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vhich he had passed in defiance of the people as he had sat at the Ban- 
tafdy” at Agram in defiance of the sovereign, id obedience as he held it to 
a higher order and wiser policy than tfiat of either. At three o’clock on 
2nd of November, he enterea at the head of a re^^ent of Cuirassiers 
preceded by a division of the Sereschener corps— a^wild and fierce mass, 
the famous Red Mantles.*’ Red caps, red doaks, with dagger, and 

P istol, eastern-wise in belt, carbine, or rae, or sabre in hand; never saw 
says an eye-witness, ^^a set of more thorough-looking bandits, in the 
whole course of my life.” And in the midst of these, amongst them, but 
not of them, rode the Ban,* in his gray hussar cloak — a nobledooking 
personage of right gallant and knightly bearing. No sooner j^ad he 
passed me Burg&or than salutations and vivats greeted him on eveiy side; 
luindkerchiefs waved from fair hands, men joined their shouts ; while with 
that courtly and joyous grace which has always distinguished him, he 
returned the compliments with bows to the windows above, and with 
responding cheers to the crowds below. Blushes of burning shame,” 
says one, who stood near him, flushed up my cheek at the sight, 
familiar as 1 was with the versatility of the people and taught not then 
for the first time to despise them.” 

Yet there was some excuse for all this, both in those who knew the man, 
and in those who for the first time beheld him irrespective of all 
cause and purpose for which he came. No harsh deeds of blood, no reck- 
less squandering of human life, no brutal trampling on the rights and 
fruits of civilisation have been laid to his charge. He seems taken from 
the bosom of its most favored recesses, not to rouse or urge on barbarous 
hordes to the destruction of its glories, but to guide and control them as far 
as he can. He bears even in his externals the indications of this refinement. 
Jellachlich is scarcely of the middle size, not coarsely, but muscularly 
built, a man more of moral than physical power. His highknd dear fore- 
head, bald nearly of hair ; his blac^, kcen^ and easily kindled eye, a grave 
yet friendly expression of countenance, but above all a singularly gentle me- 
lancholy about the mouth, mark a man in whom veiy opposite elementsare 
favourably blooded. Tl^se best acqudnted with to habitual existence, 
bear testimony to the accuracy with which^hdM physical characteristics 
-express jl)g moral man. Kindliness and sociability are interwoven in his 
whole nature, always ready with word and deed, always equal, always 
accessible, he throws unreservedly his heart and door open to every 
sorrow, every wrong. Eager for all adtion, intellectual as well as bodily, 
distinguished as a statesman, not unknown as a writer, he is a stranmr 
to no department, hut his paramount, his true vocation is war. In cha- 
racter and conduct noble^ of the most diivalrous valour and honour, 
generous, liberal, a true son, an ardent lover of his country, a soldier, 
poet, patriot combined, master not of the arms only but of the inmost 
neaiti of his eonniiymen, he seems to stand out from the general mass 
of historic personage of our day,^ destined to perform not merely a 
romantic, hut a gi^ part, in the history of a mighty futurity. And to 
this, not his own will alone may lead nnn, but the very necessities by 
which as by Greek fisite, or Jlah^edan fiitaHsm, he seems to be borne 
is in the bands of the Imperial troofMh’* is not the whi^ 
,.^|hls faistoiy : the epoch closes not here* Who will say that the rude 
of the Frankfort orator—*^ The Austrian empire is a bladk- 
\ l^ow lie” (eine schwangeUbe liigp)— be fidse or true ! Who will say, 
that it is a heap of fragn^ts, or an incorpoTation of states ? Who wul 
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say that the object which ke[)t together the assailants during the mo- 
ment of attack bein^ now gained, it will no longer prevent uiem from 
breaking out mto discora agmn ? ^ The Vienna, and the Diet, and the 
Aula questions, may be setl^, but is it not only to make way for the 
Magyar, the Sdavonian, the Servian, the Tzechian, and the Italian, 
lowering gloomily behind ? Should Hungary succ^, strai^ sn^s 
asunder the last link whidi binds her to the empire. Should the empii<|j|^^ 
succeed, should Jellachlich at last be enabled ^ humble or restrain her, who \ 
can answer even in his despite, for the justice or the wisdom of the Im- 
perial Camarillai after such proofsof the puny intrigue, and Stuart-like faith- 
lessness with wUch it played with events and nations, even against him ? 

Is Austiia prepared to listen to the call of Prara^ and to set herself up 
as the Sclavonic Empire of Europe, expurgmg nerself of Germanism and 
Magyarism at the same time ? Who in the midst of such repellents 
wor^g inwardly, can look with hope abroad for the iron hand of some 
Otho or Frederick to compress and consolidate her anew ? Cohesion want- 
ing, what other energy can supply its place ? Where tlie centripetal is 
not, and the centrifugal is in such furious action, who can doubt, sooner 
or later, of the inevitable result ? And in the breaking loose of this 
planet from its orbit, in the breaking up of this Austrian world 
into fragments and smaller worlds of its own, in the resolving into 
kingdoms, what now is empire, who may say how much, or what may 
fall to the lot of any nation or of any men? Here, as elsewhere, mind 
will command matter, and people for their own sakes, re-arrange them- 
selves under some symbol, some guarantee of order, of permanence, of 
certainty — under chiefs or longs. Half of those who have become such 
in the history of mankind, have been long masters in the hearts of the 
people before they were written down in £>cument or title^sovereigns. 
As Hapsburg began so may Jellachlich begin. The Ban-viceroy of 
Croatia is ndt stranger in sound or facf, than the Pasha-viceroy of 
Eg^t, in a decaying monarchy,^first its officer, then its rival, then one 
of its monaichs hin\pelf. In suclf a parcelling or promotion, an Illyrian, 
a Croatian, a South Sdavonian crown is quite a^natural as p Prussian, a 
Westphalian, or a Hanoveriai:^ Margra\es andUElectors ifre not better 
stuff for such dignities than Bans, ^d above all, it should be remem- 
bered, the cause has been, and is, Sclavonic and the head of PuMilavism, 
the Czar will take care i^t a member of the race, and firtually, if not 
nominally, his feudatoiy— aura tpujours droit” 

Le premier aui fot roi, fat un soldat heureux ! 

says the poet Few periods are more likely to give atiew illustration of 
the whorism than the present, few soldiers more fitted to justify it, than 
the Jam Jellachlich^ 
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THE GIANTS' INVASION* 

BT JOHN OXEftFORDy ESQ. 

, Chaptee I. « 

THE FIRST AmAEANCX OF THE GIANTS IN BOHBMIA. 

The xnarriags of lihe good Ennhard, King of Boheioia, Trith Adelaide, 
tile Empcrot*s danglitcr, was btest with two children. We have need 
this worn ** blest*' rather in accordance with A common mode of speaking, 
than with any decided reference to the real truth of the cAse. For 
although the wightef , bight Amelia, yras all very well in her tvay, and 
reasonably good-looking, the son Frederic was as ill-favoured aiA ill- 
conditioned a cub as you would have dislifced to meet in a dingy passage 
on a dark night. Moreover, although the term was not in use in his 
day, he aim^ at being a sort of mtra fast man.” Had he lived in 
modem times, he would have pulled^knockers off doors, and rang Jbells in 
the middle of the night ; would have been perpetually in tlie station- 
house ; would have ordered a pair of boots to be set down veiy dear in 
bis father’s bill, and have sold them for ready money veiy cheap ; would 
have pawned his watch for petty cash, and when he wanted more mtty 
cash, would have vended the duplicate to a firiend — with a thousand little 
eccentricities highly annoying to parents and guardians, but exceedingly 
delectable to i^vlers of police reports. However, this sort of **fun^* 
would have been thought despicably small in ancient Bohemia, and the 
^Marks” of Prince Frederic were on a very grand scale. Not only did 
he carry to a great extent a disorderly inclination to the fair sex, but he 
thought it pretty sport to burn down a ^dllage and igmte a convent or 
two. The peasants, when they saw their houses blazing S^ut their ears, 
recollected now in former times Frederic’s grand&ther on the mother's 
side had entered Bohemia and lafd wa^ the country; and th^ asserted, 
disapprovingly, that the Prince was a ** chip of the Aid block.*^ 

Even Kiijg Eginl^id, who was a most indul^nt parent^ began to 
look serious when news^ciune respecting tile axtb Heneoiotioe Monastety 
that had been burned by his son. 

I llSr afrai j,” said he to himself, that Frederic is ^Uing into bad 
habits. One cannot expect too much steadiness from a mgh-bom youth, 
and 1 have set down the burned villages to the account of * wild oats.' 
But these attacks on the monks look exeeedinti^y loose, and if I do not 
take care I shall into some confounded squabble widi the Pope.” 

^ I am Tedon Salld,” said a ycice in tha ooott-yaid, where the king 
sat reflecting, imarinmg that he was quite alone. 

Begyonr pardon,” said the startled monarch, looking up, and a jgoed 
way up m hu to look, before he could see the countenance of his 
unexpected viritor. A giant stood before him of sqfA amaring stature, 
that ne could peep over Uie walls of Prague without rismg on tiptoe, and 
go down the longest street in right paces. 

I," repeated the giant, *\ Bia Yedon Yaliu, a dievalier from the 
Cabnuck eotmtiy,’* (this was a little btyond King Eginhard's geography), 
4< the residence of m strongest people^in the world. I have vanqv&hed 
snore than a hundred kiqglits^ crashing them to powder with the weight 

* Tlusta]eitnMindedQa(ii0t^uillatedih)m)aCteriiianpopulsjstoi7.--^ 
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of my fist. If I stamp, ihe ^ole earth trembles. If I bat look at a 
man — , 

Dwell a little less on yoor pe^nal pecoliaritles, and oome a little 
fiister to the dgect of your visit/* intemipted t^ kii^, somewhat 
impatiently. . 

That,*’ said the giant, with a bnsiness^like air ; is speedily stated. 

We, Calmack giants, simply reqoest yon will hand tis over your 
kingdom of Bohemia widiont rarther ado.** 

Upon my word,*’ mattered Eginhard. 

Or that you will give as every year a yomig person (feminine) of 
royal race.^* 

A sprt of tribute, like that of the Atbeniaiis to the Minotaur f” 
insinuated tlie king. 

Of the parties you have just named, I know nothing,” remarked 
the ^ant, ^ly; **nar do Usee that an allusion to tlmm helps our 
negotiation. In the case of your not accepting either of the alternatives 
we offer, some fifty of us intend to^march into this paltry little city of 
Prague, and any attempt on the part of your forces to resist us would be 
perftetly ridiculous.” 

Having made his statement, Yedon Yalki deliberately curled his 
moustache with his finger and thumb, and awaited a reply. 

** Vain boaster!” began his majesty of Bohemia. 

Stop a moment,” said the giant, quietly ; ** I would fmn reraOTe the 
erroneous impression you seem to entertain.” So saying, he took up the 
colossal statue of some old Czech, and playfully balanced it, with the 
head on his fore*finger, after which feat, he conscientiously restored the 
figure to its proper place. 

" Well/’ said the king, ** 1 admit that I was wrong, when I caOed 
you a vain boas^, and, by way of compensation, as you are certainly a 
well-built inditidi^, I readily offer you ^ porter’s place in the royal 
household.” • • 

“ I, a porter ? — I^ a porter ?” fliundercd forth Yedon Yalki, “ 1, the 
Calmack ambassador ? — Are you sober, little map of Boheiqia ? Doubt- 
less, in this land, the liquors ai;^ stronc^r than tfawibhabitanes.” 

Then,” said the king, if you wiu not accept the place 1 condescend 
to offer you, tell your king— or your duke— or whoever it is that has 
the misfi^une to govern such a troop of unwiddy cubs, that we will not 
s^ve him an inch of this andeiit apd honourable territoiy, and that if 
nis prudence be equd to his size, he wfil st<^ at home and vegetate in 
the Calmack countiy.** 

This vigmouB speeeb of the King of .Bohemia really somewhat awed 
the big ambassaoor. Without 8a^g*another word, he stalked away 
throe^ Phigue, brusUng off the tiles of the bouses as he passed along, 
and took hinrndf, as feel at his Im could esny him«-^hich was no smw 
pace— into theocaotiyof theC&iudm. 

CaAPTsa n. 

OBOWDIO ssoe umnoTSD wortb ov tfs princb pbxdbuc. 

Tam king of the nots had a eerioas fit of illness, when he heard of 
the pfesumptuoasdififlBee of the King of Bohemia. Of course he did 
not ghre up the of hmdii^ me oountiy, and as soon as he had 

leoopsredylhe ont oirTedon Yalid, widi a body fifty 
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who stationed themselves before the walb of Fragae^ much to the con* 
Btemation of the citiaena. Brag thus b^ond the ear-shot of his sove- 
mffD^ Yedon Yalki began to make terms of Ibis own, and promised the 
Bohemians that he would leave the ^untry if the Princess Amelia were 
jriven to him as a bride. If this propoari wra refused, he offered to 
deride* the whole fifferenoe by single combat witli any knight the Bohe- 
mians might sriect for tbrir chamiuon. 

This lart offer was a mere [uece of bravado^ as he never dreamed that 
a knight could be found variant enough to encounter him, and he was 
perfectly astounded when a somewhat insolent messens^r from the city 
told him that Prince Frederic, son of the King^ orBohem^ would 
appear at one of the ^ity gates at three o’clock on me following ^^y, and 
engw in the single comW as proposed. 

n%en the Romans fought the Sabmes, the Sabine women were greatly 
afflicted, because they saw that, whichever way victory turned, it would be 
to their own disadvantage, and that they must lose either husbands or 
brothers. The ritiaens of Pragpie, who assembled on the walls to see the 
great fight between Frederic and the giant, were in a position precisely 
me reverse of that of the Sabine women. Whether the prince kiled the 
giant, or the giant killed the prince, the land would contain one nuisance 
the les^ and no q»ectacle ocnild have been anticipated with satisfaction 
more unmixed. 


When the scapegrra Frederic placed lumself before Yedon Yalki, he 
cut snrii a ridiculous little fig^ure, in rate of his fine armour, that the 
giant made the whole country echo wim derisive laughter. 

I fight with such a whipper-snapper as that exclaimed the great 
Yedon, ** why I should be the laughing-stock of all the Calmucks. No, 
indeed ; but however, there is a fifm-rate giant in our troop here, who may 
perhaps condescend to knock out the young rascal’s brains.” 

So saying he turned on h^ heel, and wuked off withihe greatest dis- 
dain, every now and then tunung his l^ead round, and looking at Frede- 
ric with a widiering sneer that almosl^made the yoyng scion of royalty 
dance with rage. Hoiyever, his place was soon suppli^ by the fifth-rate 
giant, high^Rullw^, ^ho alsp looked at ^prince with contempt^ but it 
was a contempt mhigled with pity. 

S^youngster, you can fight with giants, can you ?” 

** I don’t know, but I’ll tiy,” modestly rqilied the prince, and seeing 
the giant raise his dub, he Tm prudently took his position among a 
dump of sturdy finnt-trees. firemendous Yedon, had he been the 

comlmtaQt, would have tom up the trees by the roots, with a good fillip, 
but the feebler BnUw^ hanged, about the trunks to Uttle purpose, whue 
the young piiooedodgraabo^ diem with infinite agili^. BuDwe^there- 
fore ehin^ his pl an of attadc, and struck the branenei instead of the 
tmnks, thus bringmg such a shower of apj^ and pears about the prince’s 
ears^ that ihe lat^ was forced to quit his mvomable position. 

As there is no sudi thing as an unmixed character, so with all his bad 
qualities the yoong prince had one virtue. There was no knight in all 
Bohemia who confi throw a kidfe at an adversaty with greater force, or 
with more cartainty. Kosr Rnllweg, having got the prince into the open 
tsountiy, was so siitecf his man tlmt he cardessiy, uid the con- 

Wsseurson the wall WM beard, to rraark that his blows were dealt with 
more force than srienae. While he wmit lumbering about, Frederic 
took an opportunify of ibawiiig ^knife frra his girdle, and flung it into 
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the g;iant’8 face, bo that it stuck in his cheek, just below the right e^e» 
and caused him such infernal pain, that he dropped his club, and hurried 
back to the camp. The Bohemian» on the walls raised a shout pf victory* 
and Frederic — for the first time in his life — found himself popular. 

The Carthaginians ^used to crucify those of their generals wh<^ lost a 
victoiy, and a policy • similar in principle, though less harsh, was adopted 
by the giants. Any one of their number, who had been vanquished, was 
excluded from their society, till he had retrieved his laurels, and Rullweg, 
as a punishment for the very inglorious result of his encounter with 
Frederic, had to sit outside the camp all nighl^ exposed to a remarkably 
cold wiDd,»which made his teeth chatter, while it fortified his courage for 
the morning. * 

When morning came the giant returned to the place of contest, and 
the prince, dressed with incre^ed splendour on the strength of his vie* 
tory, came out to meet him. To prevent any of the knife exploits, the 
giant shielded his face ivith his mailed left hand, closely inspecting the 
movements of the youth between hi^ fingers. He then flung his club at 
his assailant, and though he missed his aim, succeeded in upsetting 
Frederic’s presence of mind, by the fall of the huge \veapon. Closing 
upon liiin, in the moment of stupefication, he snatched him up from the 
ground, tucked him up under his left arm, and while lie was fixed in 
tiiat inglorious posture, administered to him several hearty boxes on 
the ear with his right hand, and delivered to him a strong lecture on the 
uncertainty of human affairs. 

The giants seemed to be satisfied w'ith this victory’, for they all 
marched bock to their own couutry, taking with them the Priuce Frede- 
ric, whom they employed in the most servile offices, and corporally 
chastised when he did not come up to the proper mark of industry and 
diligence. 

Chapter III.* 

• • 

SHOWING HOW' LITTLE GOOD CAMft FROM PORTUGAL, AND HOW MUCH 

FROM PICAUDY. . 

- • 

Thf. people of Prague weye dn ecstasies* of delight at the unexpected 
result of tlie combat. The giants had walked off, aud liad taken the 
ill-ooTiditioiied young prince with them — what could be mope thoroughly 
satisfactory ? Hut in King Eginhard the father was stronger than the 
politician, and far from being pleased with the disappearance of the ju- 
venile, he sent out a bevy of heralds to inform the w'orid that the hand of 
the Princess Amelia should be the rcw'ard of him wlio brojight the prince 
back from the land of the Calmucks. « 

The first country in whicn this declaration seemed to make an impres- 
sion, was one situated a g^ood w^ay off, namely, the kingdom of Portugal. 
The inhabitants of lands near Bohemia seemed to be deaf to the solicita- 
tions of King Eginhard, but at Lisbon they produced a great effect. 
Some chroniclers attempt to explain this anomalous fact by siiying, that 
the Princess Amelia wastlie more admired the less shew'as seen, — but w© 
dismiss tlie remark as illiberal and scandalous. 

One Sir Louis of Lisbon, commonly called tfie Jynight of the Laurel 
Wreath, w’as so marvellously attracted by the prize which King Eginhard 
had offered, that he presented himself at Prague os soon as the rate of 
travelling would allow, aud undertook to accomplish the deliverance so 
earnestly desired. He was received in file most magnificent manner ; 
tTim.— VOL. Lxxxv. no. cccxxxvii. e 
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fed till there was risk that he would kill himself, regaled with wine till 
he was really the worse for it ; while his squii^p was entertained almost as 
splendidly as himself. As for the princess, he thought that he had never 
in all his life beheld any thing half so lovely, — for, be it remembered, 
he saw her amid the effects of uie general jollLficatjion, and through a sort 
of winy atmosphere. 

On setting off for the land of the Calmucks, the Portuguese knight 
left the royal family of Bohemia in a state of g^reat hope, but he had not 
departed many months before the joy was turned to sorrow. Ilalf-a- 
dozen as ruffianly-looking ^giants as you would wish to see came to the 
city, and said that Sir Louis had been soundly thrashed by the. inimitable 
Col lossus Balmott — (<* There is always some new name amopg these 
cursed grants/' murmured King Eginhard) — having previously staked 
the Princess Amelia on the issue of the combat. 

Who the devil gave him leave to do that ?*’ thundered King Egin- 
hard. 

Can’t say/’ replied the chief spokesman; '^all wc know is, that he 
made oath to give up the princess, while our great sovereign Butsko" — 
(“ Hang those crack-jaw names,” muttered Eginhard) — made a similar 
oath with resj>ect to young Fred” — (“ Prince Frederic,” suggested the 
King). ** Therefore, as the combat has gone agfainst your party, wc have 
come to fetch our due — namely, the princess.'* 

Will no one resent this foul wrong ?*’ exclaimed King Eginhard, 
looking round at his knights. 

The knights first looked at the king, then they measured with their 
eyes the stature of their giants, and then they pave sundry dry coughs, 
but not a man of them rose in answer to his sovereign’s call. 

King Eginhard cursed his court, and swore that the princess should 
only be carried away over his own dead body ; but 8<^mehow or other, 
on the following day, tlie monarch was still alive, and y<*t a litter, carried 
by six giants, and containing ^ yoimg lady exactly like the princess 
Amelia, was seen by a brave knight Picaidy, chilled Sir Julius of the 
Lance, slowly proceeding along the high road from Prague to the Cahuuek 
land. * ’ ^ ^ 

By the ride of a pleasant spring the giants allowed the princess to rest 
for a^BIiile, and indulged themselves in divers manly sports, such as 
wrestling an(f a gigantic kind of leap-frog, the veiy ' eartli trembling 
whenever one of the unwdeldy bodies came to the ground. Presently 
they found that seven were engaged in the game instead of six, for Sir 
Julius had thrown himself into the midst of them without giving any 
notice, and wds dealing his blows right and left. Soon the seven 
sporting characters were reduced to five, for the good sword of Julius 
had tamed a brace of giants into corpses. The omer four, whose senses 
were completely bewildered by the suddenness of the attack, flew from 
the spot as fast as their legs could carry them, and scarcely rested till 
they saw King Butsko in his own metropolis of Trfeso. 

The giant^king, on hearing the narrative, gave a look of exceeding 
disgust, and then, walking up to the four giants, deliberately struck their 
hc^ off— one by one. * 

f The brave Sir Juliiu, having heard firom the fair Amelia the story of 
the giant's invasion, and the captivity of Prince Frederic, nve her in 
charge to his trusty squire, that she might be taken back to Prague, and 
proceeded, without delay, to the land of the Calmucks. 
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Chapter IV. 

IN WHICH THE ACTlVE*UISrOSlTION OF SIR JULIUS 18 PLAINLY SET 

FORTH. 

The great delight pf the King and Queen of Bohemia at tha unex- 
pected raturn of the princess was somewhat qualified fay the thoogbt 
that her brave deliverer would, as a matter of course, be captured by the 
Calmuck giants, and forced to assist Frederic and Louis in doing ignoble 
work. The squire, however, consoled them, by telling them that the 
hero of Picardy carried an enchanted sword^ by virtue of which it was 
mathematically impossible that he could be conquered. 

[This little fact, by the way, while it comfortably allays our fears re- 
specting Sir Julius, considerably diminishes the interest which his appa- 
rent fearlessness had awakene^in his behalf.] 

King Eginhard, being thus assured that Sir Julius would return with 
Frederic and Louis, began to think how he should entertain him, and as 
his cash in liand did not come up to diis notions of magnificence, he levied 
such a stout tax on the citizens of Prague, that the latter comprised 
royal family, giants, and Julius, all in one common imprecation. 

The preparations for festivity were not made in vain, for, in a short 
time, lo and behold, Sir Julius came back to Prague, bringing with him 
Prince Frederic and Sir Louis, and a promise fn>m big King Butsko 
that he would never invade Bohemia again. He bad fought with four 
giants, whom the Calmuck king had selected as champions, and had 
^ppily slain them all — thanks to the peculiar virtue of his weapon. 

Nothing remained to do but to marry the Princess Amelia to Sir 
Julius, and it was settled that the wedding should take place in three 
days. During this hjippy interval Sir Julius chanced to hear how there 
was a certain Castle Schildbetss in Bohemia, and how an unlucky knight, 
culled Sir StrAdo, of tlie Fir-tree, lay enchanted there. 

[Those of our readers who hai^e had the felicity to read the delectable 
story of “ r astle Sticbildheiss,’'* will know all about Sir Strado and his 
scrape. Those who have not been so fortunate^ will have* the kindness 
to assume that there was ^ enchanted knight Earned Strado, without 
further explanation.! 

Now Sir Julius hearing of this little affair, thought it would be a 
graceful action if he were to deliver the lamented knight, and bring him 
to Prague as a wedding gviest. S9, under the pretence of hunting' — a 

S retcnce which often served, like charity, to CH>ver a multitude of sins — 
c took himself off one morning with bis trusty squire in the direction of 
Castle Schildheiss. ^ * 

Chapter V. 

AN UNEXPECTED VIBITOB. 

^ The treaty haviyg been comfortably concluded with King Butsko, the 
citizens of Prague naturally thought that ail connexion with the giants 
was at an end. They determined to make the brave Sir Julius a stand- 
ing toast, and resolved, if their grandchildren asked them the origin of 
this toast, to tell them how some colossal rapscallions hod once invaded 
their country, shrewdly suspecting that the same grandchildren would 
not be over-ready with thw credence. It was fairly settled that the 

* Akio Mojfaxmef voL IxxziT. p. S83. 
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history of the giants' invasion would make a capital tale for a chimney- 
corner. • 

But one morning the warden of a tower on the city wall beinp; startled 
from his sleep by a gentle tap, which had well nigh pulverised him, 
looked fUp, and saw the largest face he had ever seen in his life. In fact, 
it was so large that, at first, he did not know it was a face, but thought 
that some broad landscape was by some miracle or other spread out 
before him, and it took him some time to reduce the lakes, mountains, &c., 
into a pair of great eyes, a huge nose, and so forth. As soon as he had 
ascertained that the face a face, he quivered with horror, but the 
huge mouth smiled encouragement, and spoke thus : — * * 

My good fellow, ^o harm is intended to you. You will 'simply 
inform your monarch that the giant Scharmak, of Inner Tartary, Grand 
Khan of the grants in general, solicits the^onour of an interview.” 

Of course the warder flew to the king with the message, and, of 
course, the interview took place. The giant Scharmak made the old- 
fiishioned request : that King Eginhurd would give up Bohemia without 
grumbling, or find a champion able to measure strength with an adver- 
sary so formidable. 

^ We are, of course, delighted with the honour of this visit," observed 
Eginhard, after a short cough ; but there seems to be a trifling mistake 

here. We have made a treaty with your king, Butsko ” 

My King Butsko — ^what the devil do you mean ?” asked Scharmak. 

There is, if I remember right, some little puny chief of that name 
among the Calmucks, who would be only too much honoured if I allowed 
him to fasten my spurs, but as for his l>eing my king, or having power 
to bind the great race of giants by a treaty — that is too ridiculous. My 
good Eginhard, you have been sadly imposed upon." 

The King of Bohemia was in a pretty predicament. « Here, before 
him, was a horrid giant, inezsrable in his demands, and there was not a 
knight in the whole country wh(^ it ^ould not be absurd to summon 
as a champion. Sir Julius, in whom alone there was a chance of deli- 
verance, hadtj^ne off^to Castle Schildheiss, to rescue atrumpeiy knight, 
about whom no one o^d a farthing, and «va^ therefore, out of the way 
just when he was most wanted. After a deal of hammering and 
hagglid^ Eginhard at last persuaded the giant to give him a respite for 
a fortnight, and keep outside the walls till the expiration of that term, 
on condition that he, the giant, should be liberally fed in the meanwhile. 
This condition was not a mere empty form, since the giant, at every 
meal, consumed a whole calf, a dozen capons, and a couple of smoked 
hams, moisteninif the same with^a hogshead of wine. Many an honest 
man, who support his family with the sweat of his brow, felt his heart 
ready to brea^ when he saw these ample provisions carried out three 
times a day to stop the cravings of an unreasonable stomach. Decidedly 
the giant Scharmiuc was unpopular in Prague. 

In the meanwhile Sir Julius was at Castle Scihildheiss, reaping 
baskets’-full of laurels^ in the most insignificant cause in the world, killing 
a large dragon, that shot little dragons out of its mouth, and slaying 
those also, and, finally, refeuing that thick-headed poltroon, the Knight 
of the Fir-tree, iust m time to be back aniu at Prague, in company 
with the said knight, at the expiration of the fourteen days. 

At Prague, every soul was in the deepest distress. Some unlucky 
patriot hid contrived to let a hftge bell drop upon the giant's head, 
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while the latter was asleep, in the vain hope of killing him. He might 
as well have attempted to kill an ox with a cheny-stone. The giant 
laughed at the absurd attempt, hut was enraged at the treachery, and 
threatened to pitch the bell into the middle of the city» to the certain 
detriment of any roo£ steeple, or human being, it might chance^ to hit. 
Then King Eginhard, for want of a better champion, swore, in his 
despair, that he would fight the giant himself ; whereupon Scharmak 
shouted with derision, and even the citizen^of Prague, notwithstanding 
the trouble they were in, could scarcely repress their mirth, as they 
reflected on the known prowess of their monarch. 

Just \j\ the midst of this state of affairs, ^arrived Sir Julius, to the 
infinite, delight of the Bohemians in general, and the Princess Amelia in 
particular. As in duty bound, he of course undeilook the combat 
with Scharmak, wliile the Knight of the Fir-tree, whom he had brought 
with him, made a characteristic oatli that he would look on and see fair 
pky. 

We have already seen that Sir Julius, with his all -penetrating sword, 
did not care a snap of the fingers for the size or strength of his adver- 
saries. Whether he had to carve a small or a large carcase it was all 
the same to him. But in the giant Rcharmak he found an op[>onent of 
a new sort ; for this same giant carried in his girdle a little box of magic 
salve, the slightest particle of which, ]>laced on the ugliest wound, made 
it heal in a twinkling. Many a cut did Sir .litlius give the giant in the 
course of the combat, and every time lie dre^v blood, but Scharmak was 
always ready with his left fore-finger to smear on a little ointment, 
and was cured almost as soon as he was wounded, llns circumstance 
caused tlie combat to be protracted to a most immeasurable length, and 
the Bohemians, who had at first ubscmTd it from the walls with intense 
interest, began to yawn from very weariness. At last, both parties agreed 
on a respite till the next day, the giant making it an express condition 
that he should be allowed to passw tlie night within the city walls, for he 
had seen the Princess Amelia oif the walls, and his heart was deeply 
smitten. , , 

Great was tlic excitement ^lich prevailed in Pr&gue, as Ae contend* 
ing parties entered the city gates. First came the giant’s mailed glove, 
which he hod thrown down in defiance of Sir Julius, and which was so 
heavy that it took the whole strength of a man to cany it. This glove 
had a little crowd of admirers to it^lf. But the giant and Sir Julius 
had the greatest share of attention. The former was so tall that no 
room in the palace could be found high enough even to afford him a seat; 
and therefore a banquet was held in the open air. Tl2e princess sat at 
the table, and what with 1 poking at this 'Bohemian beauty, and swallow- 
ing huge cups of wine, the giant Scharmak lost his head completely, 
^ing the same stories a dozen times, beginning one song and getting 
into another, and swearing to King Eginhard, with tears in his eyes, 
that he had loved hhn from his infancy. In a word, the wine was in and 
the wit was out. 

Chapter VI. 

•* 

ANOTHER UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

While these festivities were going on, a voice like thunder came roll- 
ing over the city wall. 

Is that how you spend your time, yon inglorious rascal?” said the voice. 
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King Egiuhard turned us pale as death, but he directed a herald to ask 
dmmgh a speaking trumpet which of the present company was ad- 
dressed. « 

1 am speaking to that idle scoundrel, Scharmak/' replied the voice, 
who ^promised to take the kingdom of Bohem^ and now thinks of 
nothing but enjoying himself. 1 am now come here, — I, his lawful 
sovereign, the giant lAilmodi, of Ulterior Tartaiy." 

M^noth be !” shoyted the giant Scharmak, with all the valour 

of intoxication. 

What a wonderful country Tartary is!'* replied the King of Bohe- 
mia. As soon as one comes to a settlenient with one Tartary another 
springs up behind it.'*«. 

** Give me pen, ink, and paper," said Scharmak to the king. “ 1*11 teadi 
that lumbering rascal J^lilmoth to dictate to me what I sliali do, and what 
I shan't.” " 

The wTiting materials being brought, he scribbled very furiously and 
very badly a permanent peace with Bohemia, shouting out with an ex- 
ulting voice what he was doing, for the sjiecial edification of the other 
gian^ who was sitting on a lofty mountain some miles from the city. 

These preliminaries being settled, out sallied the giant Scharmal^ with 
the pious resolution of astonishing the giant Milmoth; and again were 
the walls crowded with citizens, who, by this time, had become perfect 
connoisseurs of single combat. Tbe giants were woudrously well 
matched, ^ilmotli was three times as strong as Schannak; but then 
Scharmak was valorously drunk ; and had, moreover, iIh* advantage of 
his box of ointment. Never was seen such a combat from the beginning 
of time. Whole woods were mown down by the blows that missed their 
destination, hills were flattened like dumplings by the stamping feet of 
the combatants, ricketty old towers tumbled down with^the force of the 
shouts uttered on both side^ At last Miimoth contrived somehow to 
get his leg into a hole, and Schasmak, .taking advantage of his position, 
knocked him on the head. « 

Thus endpd the gian^ Miimoth, and thus ended the Giants* Invasion, 
for no one ^se came*l^m aqy otiier Ta^ary* though King Eginhard 
long had misgivings on the subject. As for the giant Scliarmak, he 
aUowed-himseif to baptized, and did himself great credit in a siiiecure 
place at Pragtie, which King Eginhard graciously bestowed upon hinu 
We need scarcely tell our readers thft Sir Julius married the Princess 
Amelia, and that a leash of ladies were found for Prince Frederic, Sir 
Louis of Usbon, and the Knight of the Fir-tree. But we wish to say what 
vas done with tiie relics of the riant Miimoth. The hair of fais eye- 
btowa was used to stuff the ciimions the royal throne, his thiffh- 
bone was laid across the river, and served as a tunnel, through wbiem a 
waggou and horses could easily pass, and his helmet became a splendid 
alarm-bell, to which his goU-ring was tbe clapper. Moreover, an 
eminent pnrfessor at the University of Pira^ue wn^ a life of Miimoth 
in so many volumes, that it was almost as big as the giant himself, and 
the author was sent into perpetual banbhment for attempting to read it 
before the court. But alas I the royal chairs are worn out, the bone 
slipped one day to the bottom of the river, tbe bell was melted down at 
a gi^ and the book is out of print; so that, excepting this little 
story, there is no existing record of that great European event — 
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MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM COLLINS, RJL* 

The life of one of» the few essentially English painters of which this 
country can boast, presents great interest under whatever aspeS;t it b 
viewed. There is the character of the painter to be traced through its 
\'arioiis processes of formation ; and the studies by which tliat character 
w'as strengthened and perfected to be exhibited ; tliore are the toils 
against difficulties (so fi%queutly the lot of ^nius, and peculiarly that of 
Willianr Collins), the accidents and sufferings which they entail, and the 
consoliJtions which are derived from the pursuit^of art, to be pictured 
forth ; there is also the history of his friendly relations witli those around 
him, which to his contemporaries, the greater part of whom are still 
living, must be a source of much retix^spectivc and pleasurable reading; 
hut above all, Mr. Wilkie Collins, the son of the distinguished artist 
and bis biographer, has undertaken to show, and most ably has he 
effected his object, that the direct influence of rightly-constituted genius 
in the art, is to exalt and sustain persoiial character. In this latter point 
of view, the biography of William C olliiis will deserve the same repute 
that belongs to his paintings — the lesson coiivcved in that simple story 
— the struggl<‘s against difficulties in the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
principles that actuated and u[)held the man amidst those struggles — 
etmstitutes at once one of the most unpretending, and yet one of the 
most striking, episodes of the kind. 

How delightful it is to trace the lioy from his first rambling sketches 
made in the fields between Ilighgatc and Willesden, his studios in the 
yanl when* Morland kt'pt his n^al pigs and rabbits, and his first oil- 
painting — a picture of himself — to when the seal w'as set upon his future 
habits luul cliaracter by entering as a strident at the Royal Academy ! 
The oonnexion of young Colliiw withtso dissipated a master as Morland 
appears to have haul no cffiH't b&t that of awakening feelings of painful 
consciousness of the punishment entailed by vic^pus practice. 

As a student at the Ri^yal Academy liis biog^pher telli us tlie future 
R.A.'s conduct was orderly, and his industry untiring. 

Among his companions he belonged to the unassuming, steadily labouring- 
class — taking no care to distinguish himself, personally, bf tlie common in- 
signia of the more aspiring spirits agiong the scholars of art. lie neither cul- 
tivated miistachio, displayed his necl^ or trained his hair over his coat-collar 
into the true Kapliael flow. He never sat in judgment on the capacity of his 
masters, or rushed into rivalry with Michael Angelo, befor^he was quite able to 
draw correctly from a plaster cast. But* he worked on gladly and carefully; 
biding his time witli patience, and digesting his instructions with care. In 
1809 — two years after his entrance within the academy walls — he gained the 
silver medal for a drawing from the life.’* 

Mr. Collins began to contribute to the public exhibitions in 1808 and 
1809, and whilst his first attempts presented the fundamental charac- 
teristics of careful study and anxious finish, they were also still overlaid 
by the timidity and inexperience of the ** ’prentice hand.” During the 

• The Memoirs of the life of William Collins. Esq., R.A. With Selections 
ftom his Journals and Correspondence. By his son, W. Wilkie Collins. 2 vols. 

Longman and Co. 
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first few years of his progress upwards, it is amasin^ enough to find the 
artist comphiiuing of that dark Erebus of pictorial indignity — the floor 
of an exhibition room, when a few brief years more, as an R.A. and a 
member of the hanging committee, lie was in his turn subjected to 
the reproaches and angry recrimination of others u(K)n the very same 
score. • ^ 

At this period of his life Mr. Collins enjoyed the calm uniformity of 
the student’s career, save when his occupations were varied by a sketch- 
ing excursion, or interrupted by the petty calamities which his father’s 
increasing poverty inevitably inflicted upon the young painter's fireside. 
Ills pictures painted at this* time — for the most part small in rize and 
low in price — genei*ally found purchasers ; and though not proauctive of 
much positive profit, gained for him, what throughout life he over valued 
more, the public approval and attention. The death of Mr. Collins, 
senior, in 1812, was a heavy blow to the*yoiing artist, and the extracts 
from his journal attest how his hopes of success were crushed for some 
time by this heavy affliction. Eve^ article of furniture was sold to 
satisfy impatient creditors ; even the small relics sacred to him for his 
father’s sake, liad to be bought in. But the future R.A. had already 
both friends and wealthy patrons, and at this first dawn of his career, 
Mrs. Hand stands honourably forth in the one position, and Sir Tliomas 
Heathcote nobly prominent in the other. 

The Sale of the Pet Lamb,” composed as it was during the season 
immediately following his father’s death, displayed in its simple yet im- 

S ressivc pathos, the temper of the artist’s mind at the period of its pro- 
uction, and it pleased at once and universally. The success of this pic- 
ture at once indeed eclipsed the more mcxicrate celebrity of all his previous 
works. Collins now felt that the Academy and the lovers of art were 
watching his progress with real interest, and he determine^ to fulfil the 
expectations forming of him on all sides. His Birdcatchcr Outwitted,” 
his “ Burial Place of a Favourite Bird,” and other pictures, were quickly 
followed bv the ** Blackberry Ga&eren,” and the “^Birdcatchers,” the 
latter of which proved the artist’s mastery over a higher branch of art 
ihan he had before attej^pted. This work was purchased by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne ; but the painter derfvecr from his success a yet 
greater benefit than exalted patronage, and mounted the first step towards 
the highest sociaJi honours of English art, by being elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Collins's diaries of this period ift his life exhibit, in a rare degree, 
his incessant anxiety to improve. 

February 1st. — **How much better informed should 1 be at this moment if 
1 had written down all the observations 1 have heard from the painters with 
whom I have conversed — at least a selection. This should be done as soon 
after the impression as possible ; otherwise, there is danger of making them 
your own.” 

A painter should choose those subjects with which mast people associate 
pleasant drcumstances. It is not sufficient that a scene pleases him. The 
waving line and graceful playfulness of the joints of children, closely imitated, 
would immortalise the painter who should persevere in his observations on 
them— which he may ad Sparkle may be obtained without glazing, 

&C., Ac. 

This will give an idea of bis diligence in improving himself by obser- 
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vation, study, and reflection ; but the same diaries are far more remarka- 
ble for the proof which th^y afford of the close dependence of intellec- 
tual success on moral worth, and the advantages of cultivating the one 
for the sake of the other. Here are a few examples, taken almost at 
random. • • 

Sentiment in pictures can only be produced by a constant attention to the 
food ^iven to the painter’s mind. A proper dignity and proper respect for 
oneself is the only shield against the loathsomeness of vulgarity. Again, on 
being elected *an associate at the Academy, tlie following entry occurs : “ To 
aim greatly at reformation in the leading features of my private character — the 
little weaknesses that almost escape detection, andVhich, notwithstanding their 
pettiness, s?em to be tile obstructing cause to all dignity of character in an 
artist or & man. This improvement is not to b§ made by ridiculous and hasty 
resolutions, but by private reflections. The result, and not the means, ought 
to be seen." , 

These arc principles of action worthy of all commendation. They 
might, indeed, be treasured up with advantage by many a votary of the 
graphic niusc. The painter's cire1e#F friends now began to widen. Men 
of genius and re[>utatioii sought his acquaintance, and Mr. Collins’s capa- 
city for humour brought him into especial contact with Elliston and 
James Smith, the elder, one of the authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” 

Between .Tames Smith and the painter a good-humoured reciprocation of 
jests of all sorts was the unfairing accompaniment of most of their meetings. 
The latter, however, in some instances, piined the advantage of his friend, by 
calling in the resources of his art to the aid of his fanev. — ns an example of which 
may be quoted his painting on tlie boarded floor of his study, while Smith was 
waiting in the next room, a new pen, lying exactly in the way of any one enter- 
ing the apartment. As .soon as the sketch was tini^hed the author was shown 
in, and stopping sliort at the counterfeit resemblance, with an exclamation at 
his friend’s careless extravagance, endeavoured to pick it up. A fc«v days after- 
wards, with the rf'ecollection of this deception strong in his memory. Smith 
called again on the painter, and found him wnrk*ing on a picture with unusual 
languor and want of proizress. Anxii^is to take the first opportunity to return 
the jest, of which he lufli been the victim. Smith inquired, in tones of great in- 
terest, how his friend was getting on ? The other replied that he was suflering 
under so severe a headache as fo hP almost incapable of working at all. “ Ah,** 
said Smith, “ 1 see why you have not got on j you arc using a new material to- 
day — painting in dis^tcmpvr^* 

An excursion which Collins made in the autumn of 181*5, to Cromer, 
in Norfolk, suddenly urged him to a remarkable jirogress in art, and he 
found himself standing by the aftor-source of no inconsiderable portion 
of his future popularity, as, sketch-book in hand, he looked for the first 
time over the smooth expanse of Cromey sands. Writibg from hence, 
Collins says, in one of hi ', letters, the sharpness of the air, or some other 
quality of this place, certainly tends to give a smartness to the people, 
surpas.sing the inhabitants of any locality I was ever in before. This, 
however, induces more equality, or attempts at it, in the common people, 
than is strictly consonant with my feeling^.” We must, we suppose, con- 
sider the following as an illustration, but to our minds it shows only the 
busy sympathies of fine and generous natures. 

Having made a careful study of some boats and other object.^ on the beach, 
which occupied him the greater part of the day, towards evening, when be was 
preparing to leave, the sun burst out low in the horizon, producing a very beau- 
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tiful, although toully different effect on the same objects ; and. with his usual 
enthusiasm, he imm^iately set to work again, a;id Iiad sufficient light to pre- 
serve the effect, llic fishermen secmec} deeply to sympathise with him at this 
unexpected and additional labour, as they called it; and endeavoured to console 
him bv saving. ** Well, never mind, sir ; every business has its troubles.** 

*i * r 

This year Collins ventured on a domestic change of some importance, 
a removal from his small house in Great Portland Street to a more 
eligible abode in New Cavendish Street Whether it was the expenses 
of the change or association with those “ joyousest of once embodied 
spirits,” whose habits and ^regularities he so uncompromisingly rebuked 
in his diaries, certain it is that gradual disorder was at this ^riod fast 
invading his worldly ^resourc^s. Witness an extract from thoi diary of 
April 13th, 1816. 

Cliatted with a visitor till twelve, when J posted this drean' ledger, on a 
dreary black-looking April day, witii one sixpence in my pocket, 700/. in 
debt, shabby clothes a ffne bou<«e, a lari^e stock of my own handiworks, a cer- 
tainty (as much, at least, a certainty n»any thing siiort of a *4)ir(l in hand” can 
be) of about a couple oflumdrcds, aiiAi dcterininatiiui unshaken — and, please 
God, not to be shook by any thing — of becoming a great painter, than wliicli I 
know no greater name. 

It was under these distressing circumstances that he applictl for the first 
time to Sir Thomas Ileathcote for an advance of money, with which he 
proceeded to Hastings, to make further studies on the coast, for the 
scenery and incidents of which he evidently felt tliat bias which un- 
doubtedly led in the first place to his highest celebrity as a pinter. The 
sojourn at Hastings appears, however, not only to have done the artist 
good, in producing a change in his style, but also morally so, for on his 
return to London in OctolnT, his diary is mainly iK-cupiid in rtwrding his 
resolutions to abstain from compliance with desires that were calculated to 
weaken his faculties. He appears also U» have changed hfs former friends 
for the more estimable companiofiship •f Wilkie, Leslie, and others. 

The success of his two pictures exhibited at thccAcademy. the results 
of his studies at Hastings, ** Fishermen coming Ashore befon* Sunrise/’ 
and ‘‘ Sunrise.” was sb great as to fill dni painter with hopes of retrieving 
all his embarrassments, and even led him to indulge in a brief excursion 
to Paris. 

This trip to Paris was, however, followed by a recuilwncc of pecuniai^ 
difficulties, out of which he was agaio helped by his gem^rous patron, Sir 
Thomas Heathcote. Business was, neverthe]es.s, on the increase; the 
Prince-Regent had testified his admiration of the artist by the purchase 
of a sea-piece :* and an introduction to Lord Liverpool not only opened 
Fife House and Combe Wood to him, as an ever welcome guest, but was 
also the means of making him known to the present possessor of some of 
his finest pictures — Sir Robert Peel. A visit made the same year (1818) 
to GBr Geoige Beaumont’s at the Lakes, and continued as far as Edin* 
burgh, also brou^t the rising artist into connezibn with Southey and 
other disdognishea northerns. 

In 1820, Mr. Collins was elected royal academician, and in 1822. on 
the occasion of a visit to*Edinburgh. made in the company of Sir David 
Wittde. and at the time of the visit of George IV.. ne was wedded 
Br. Alison, the author of an ** Essay on Taste.” to Mi— Eddes. In 
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1826 tho artist removed to Jiampstead Ilill ; and in 1830, to Bayswater. 
No sooner at the latter j)1ace, thaQ he took it into his head to stud^ 
skittle-playing; at Wales s pirdens ; the result of which was one of his 
most successful paintipgs illustrative of that rural English game. In 
1836, the artist repaired with his wife and family to Italy ; and it was 
when at Sorrento, after a long day’s sketching, that he was seized with 
shivering and sickness, which illness laid the |eeds of that fatal complaint 
of the heart, under vrhich he sank in 1 84 7^ not, however, until after he 
had endeavoured to rally his constitution by the bracing air and stirring 
life of Noi^hem Scotland and the Shetland Islands. 

Colliiv's life had undoubtedly its vicissitudes, siich as are common to 
humanity, but, taking it all in aU, he had his fair share of enjoyments 
and triumphs. The pecuniary difficulties of his youth were got over 
with rare |>erseverance and enefgy ;* his domestic happiness was almost 
unchequered ; he travelled much, and with successful purpose ; and the 
friendships of the meridian of his lifg, chosen with taste and discretion, 
lasted till the close. The last moments of this great and good man 
were as touching as every little incident in his career. 

As a painter, Mr. Collins was undoubtedly original in Lis genius — 
his style was wholly and entirely his o%vn — the offspring of a mind 
working nut its genuine conceptions from Nature, and producing works 
that occupy their own separate position among the original contributions 
of our countrymen to Art. His works display him as a painter of the 
coast and cottage life aud scenery of England ; of the people and land- 
scape of Italy ; of Scripture subjects; and of portraits. Notwithstanding 
the succe.ss tliat attended the elforts of his pencil when diffused over so 
wide a field of art, we still side with tliose who regix'tted that he should 
ever have relinquished his first popular aiul national range of subjects for 
the study of Ubphaol and Michael Angelo, /md the ambition to produce 
scriptural paintings. His sou and biog'iaphcr himself acknowledges that 
it will be by those productions by Vhich he first won his reputation, that 
he will in future yean bt' longest recollected and Jiest know n. 

His representation of the and cottape life, add scenery of his native 
land, were formed in their very nature to appeal to the liveliest sympathies of 
his countrymen, were associated in the public mind with the longest series of 
successes in the art, and, as most directly and universally coanected with his 
name, must be ranked — however excellra in actual pictorial value by his 
works on other subjects — as first in Asserting his claim to be remembered as 
one of the eminent painters of the eminent English school. 

We liave, indeed, reason to be proud of the name, and upon reading 
this biography, we feel proud of the maA who bore it. 

* The first picture sedd by CoUins was in 1807, ** A Study firom Nature on tho 

Thames ;** and it fetched four guineas. One of his pictures sold in the last year 
of his labours, ** Early Moining,** fetched 400 guineas. The catalogue of his per- 
fomances contain an ftocount ^ pictures sold to the amount of some ^,000^ or 
S4,000A, which is not a bad example of the encouragement of our native sdiool 
when there are merit and genius to deserve it. 
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. AUSTRALIA. 

A s^nd^ “ New World” is fast arising into importance — the British 
plantations in Australia ; ^hose early story is adorned by no romantic 
adventures like those of a Raleigh, nor dignified by the pious patriotism 
of another race of Pilgrim Fathers, but which were simply discovered 
seventy years ago by stout old Captain Cook, of the Royal^T^avy, and 
were until very recratly stigmatised as “ Botany Bay.” Yet they now 
occupy no mean position in the politics and commerce of the Mother 
Country. 1 am, therefore, led to think that a few pages of the New 
Monthly devoted to some account of tliose settlements may find favour 
and acceptance. It must be understood that I propose not to impose 
upon my readers, one of those very^useful narrations, by which the trade, 
the population, and the morals of British Colonies are arithmetically de- 
veloped, to the complete satisfaction of the commercial or religious statist. 
Nor do I aim at the historical or the geographical, the botanical or the 
geological ; but leaving those severer topics to other pens, be it mine to 
offer the mere impressions of the tourist on men and manners, and only 
so much of external nature as may form the scene whereon they are to 
be exhibited. Briefly, 1 would endeavour to show what sort of places 
those Atistralian Colonies are. 

And yet I must crave indulgence for one preliminary flourish ! 
I must take the liberty to say that the rising condition of tin* Australian 
Colonies should be a subject of high interest to the mind of every re- 
flecting Englishman. To see the foundation of one nation more of his 
countiymen laid in the reiflotest quarter of the globe — the Terra In- 
cognita of our grandfathers — where, bi^ scarcely six^ years ago, the only 
inhabitants were a few thinly scattered tribes of savages, whose condition 
almost sancrioD^ the^ghilosophy of the connecting link between man and 
brute : to see, in such a quarter, the literfttuit*, the arts, the religion, the 
love of rational liberty of the English nation, taking vital root, and thus 
spreading to tl\e uttermost parts of the earth the name ^nd fame of that 
insular people, should be an animating contemplation to every English- 
man not insensible to patriotic emotidns, or not indifferent to the future 
happ iness and welfare of the human race. 

It is in the populous and handsome town of Sydney, which, from the 
convict encampm^t of 1788, ike capital of Australia has now become, 
that the strwger is most struck with wonder at the rapidity with which 
the Australian settlements have reached their present advanced condition. 
HariKNin thronged with shipping from England, India, the islands of the 
Pacific and North and South America, indicate a huge amount of ex- 
ternal traffic; while numerous coasters and steam-vessels bespeak the 
extent to which trade and personal interconrse are carried on between 
Sydnqr «nd other oolonial^ports. 

In the town itself, notwithstanding that the larger portion of the 
existing edifices have, as I understand, been built within the last eighteen 
yean, there is little to strike the spectator witli the extreme modernness 
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of the world around him. Long lines of well-built private residences ; 
numerous and elegantly htted-up shops — resplendent at night with plate- 

f lass and gas ; extensive warehouses and commodious wharves ; cathe- 
rals, churches, chapels, and meeting-houses ; club-houses and theatres ; 
busy crowds in the streets, and carriages and vehicles of all descriptions, 
g^ve to this metropolis* of the south all the appearance of a town of 
centuries. 

The harbour of Port Jackson, on the southern shore of which the 
capital of New South Wales is situated, is one of the finest in the 
world. It is not the embouchure of any thing worthy the name of a 
river, but is a large inlet of the sea. It has« a bold entrance between 
lofty cliffs*«f freestone, of about a mile in width; and once in, and turning 
to your left, you suddenly find yourself, from the hearing swell of the 
Pacific, in one of the most perfectly land-locked harbours that can be 
conceived. It extends about twpnty miles inland, and for some fourteen 
miles (not pretending to speak with the accuracy of an hydrographer) 
there is anchorage for vessels of considerable burthen. It branches off, 
right and left, through nearly its whok length, into a succession of coves 
or natural docks, affording accommodation for sliipping unequalled in 
any other harbour not improved by artificial means. From the indenta- 
tions ill the land formed by these coves, and the numerous handsome 
country mansions which arc now seen on the more moderately elevated 
hills around, the sceneiy’ of Port Jackson is rendered highly picturesque. 
It is scenery of its own kind, how^ever. The land all around rises into 
rocky eminences of considerable elevation, which, even so near to tlie 
capital, have forbidden very extensive cultivation or “ clearing and you 
thus SCO handsome modem edifices, immediately surrounded with a few 
acres of plantation or garden ground, but otherwise in the midst of the 
primeval “ bush’’ of the country. 

It is on four of* the promontories abutting into the main harbour, and 
forming tlio sides of different coves — “ Sydney Cove” being one — that a 
great portion of the town and suburbs mdy be said to stand. The most 
thickly populated parts are w^est and south of Sydney Cove ; spreading 
thenctf into the main land. As the town extends iivtq suburbs, ^t becomes 
straggling, and begins to assuice more of the cha^teristics of a iieir 
place. 

Under the head of Public Buildings, we may note that Sydney has five 
churches belonging to the Cliurcli of England, two of them very fine 
edifices ; a couple of spacious Presbyterian churches ; and several large 
Wesleyan chapels, including a stupendous fabric with a Greek portico, 
raised in commemoration of the recent Wesleyan Centenan^ There are 
also several Protestant dissenting places, of worship, one veiy elegant 
building, belonging to the Conmgationalists, being capable of accom- 
modating 1 500 people ; while the Catholics have a large and somewhat 
imposing Gothic cathedral, with campanile detached, and a large group 
of collegiate buildings contiguous — all thrown together with an evident 
design to give a Catholic and mediaeval air to the ensemble. The Catho- 
lics have another large church just completed, in a more florid style 
of Gothic architecture. 1 should mention tliat there is an incomplete 
English cathedral, which promises, some day or other, to be a very fine 
structure. There is a large court-house, and a criminal sessions-house ; 
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barracks (old and new) exten^Te enough for several thousands of men ; 
a large Government House,” a handsome casteUated pile of buildings, 
recently constructed ; and various other pul^c edifices belonging eit&r 
to the Government or societies, but which do not claim particular notice. 
Sydney is built over a great bed of free-stone, which has afforded 
excellent building material ; and both the public and private buildings 
being chiefly constructed of it constitutes one of the features of the 
town. 

These things premised, avith a population of nearly 50,000, and the 
reader has some ^ta out of which nis fancy may construct the existing 
dty of Sydney, New Sou A Wales. 

And a busy, bustling, debating, gossiping, go-a-head city it is. I 
think (when, after being a year or two away, one can better appreciate 
the general effect which, in a social point of view, the place leaves on the 
mind) 1 may safely depose to ^dney being the most self-satisfied town 
in her Majesty's dominions ! I am persuaded it conceives that the eyes 
of all Europe are constantly occupied with its concerns. This leaves 
plenty to admire, — much to be extolled ; and perhaps this very inflation 
may be diagnostic of its meritorious qualities ; — but so the fact is. 

In approaching Sydney, which is seven or eight miles from “ the 
Heads,” and sailing up the broad harbour, the chances are, if the day is 
fine, that you meet fleets of pleasure boats, for the Sydney gentry are 
much g^ven to aquatics, led thereto by the beauty of the harbour and the 
genial climate. The anniversary of the foundation of the colony is always 
kept as a great fote, and for many years the Sydney Regatta” has 
formed the most prominent of the festive ceremonies of the day. Then 
there is a g^at turn out of small craft, some of which approach the dignity 
of yachts, and the whole place is seized with a nautical fever. Loud and 
con6dent are the predictions that New South Wales will hereafter be a 
maritime power, and that her sons will make a gallant'race of seamen. 

Nearing the town you see the turrets of Government House on one side 
of Sydney Cove, and lofty stoife buildings rising step by step over each 
other on the opposite side, all reflected witii a cloudless blue sky in the still 
water of the cove. ^T^hen you will, likely, see two gallant frigates repos- 
ing after {he buffetifig and wear and tesv* o^a long sea voyage ; one shall 
be English, the other French ; for the French, for some wise purpose of 
their own, have for years had a fancy for keeping a greatly dispropor- 
tionate naval force in these seas, which we all know they can ill afford. 
That large 1000 ton ship is just bound for New Zealand, chartered to 
convey there a regiment of soldiers to fight against the Maories, for we 
have our expenrive hobbies as well as the French. 

Within the last few years Npw South Wales has had its representative 
assembly — called here the Legislative Council,” whereas that designa- 
tiott, in other colonies furnished with representative legislatures, has been 
allotted to the Upper Chamber. But in New South Wales, our Solons of 
Downing Street determined that their first constitutioifbl experiment 
dioukl consist of but a single chamber-*a house of peers and a house of 
commons rolled into one. The rumour, however, goes that all this is to 
be changed next year, and the plan of two chambers reverted to. 

But this firee legukCure has given a great character to Sydney. It 
has now its regular l^lialative season, when members come to town, and 
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the newspapers are filled with debates, and the accidents are postponed 
until after the prorogation. Let us enter the chamber. Here we have a 
goodly room — say eighty fitet by thirty — a miniature house of commons. 
There are the members’ seats on either side, a table along the centre^ the 
speaker s chair in its due place, and on one side, becomingly elevated and 
decorated, the vice-regSl throne. The exact position of tliis lattef com- 
modity was matter of grave deliberation. It was thought not proper 
that his excellency shoidd intrude upon Mr. Speaker’s exclusive domain, 
and yet he must be the chief personage presdnt when addressing the con- 
script fathers of Australia. After much subtle disquisition on the subject, 
the arranfi^ment 1 have mentioned was carried into eH'eet, and no abate- 
ment of uignity considered to be experienced in au]^ quarter. Then there 
is the Reporters’ Gallery, behind the chair, in which you see the Gentlemen 
of the Press, and the Strangers’ gallery at the opposite end, all according 
to precedent. « 

The house” took to business very kindly. Its members displayed 
uncommon diligence in their new functions; and, it must be owned, very 
considerable ability too. According to temperament or interest they 
divided, some on the ministerial, some on the opposition side of the house. 
The government members spoke with customary caution — the opposition, 
less responsible, giving a fuller swing to their patriotism. I was amused, 
happening to be present a few days after the new legislature had been 
first started, at the rather evident effort to use parliamentary phraseology 
without effort, as though it should seem they had been accustomed to it 
all their lives. ^ 

Sydney was also made into a corporate town five or six years ago ; 
and now glories in the true old English Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council.” 1 believe the institution has not quite answered expec- 
tation ; the day being perhaps gone for such a cumbersome machinery 
to he now for the first time called into existence. It has served the pur- 
pose, however, for good or evil, of creating a class of civic dignitaries, 
the Sydney tradesmen being in nwise indisposed to the style of alder- 
man. The right worshipful the Mayor, indeed, besides a certain place 
and precedence given to him on all public occasid^s, has ass^^med a sky- 
blue gown, lined with ermifte; ^o the Maybr is a very considerable per- 
sonage. The aldermen are merely distinguishable by peculiar coats” 
— not unlike those described as decorating the persons of members of the 
Pickwick Club. But why note these trifles ? They are an index of one 
great peculiarity in the colonies — the avidity with which any extra-per- 
sonal distinction is grasped at; a point 1 doubt not I shall have occasion 
to revert to. , 

Let us take a turn into the Court Hoase. It is the first day of Term. 
There is a full muster of gentlemen of the bar, all wigged and gowned. 
In come the three jud^s, in full judicial costume — the bar rise, the 
judges bow, and there is the Supreme Court in banco. * And there, I 
promise you, you shall hear as clever mystification, I had almost said, as 
in Westminster Hall. 

The “ domain” is the Hyde Park of Sydney. It is a very beautifully 
laid out place, occupying a promontory whici) runs into Port Jackson, 
and some considerable ground behind. Here play the regimental bands, 
and the fashion of Sydney exhibits itself. A goodly number of equi- 
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paa:es are seen; and this reminds me that fiunheyism flourishes more in 
Sydney than in any colonial town of her Majesty's dominions. I re- 
member a shrewd tiMesman advertising that he had imported buttons 
bearing the crests of all the first Emilies in the colony." That tailor 
was a man of observation, and I can fancy his speculation a profitable 
one. 

The horse-soldiers you see about, in light-dragoon uniform, are the 

Mounted Police,” a well-disciplined good-looking set of fellows, taken 
from the troops of the line ;* and who, in Sydney, bear the same relation 
to the rest of society, which, in London, is so creditably occupied by her 
majesty’s Life-Guards ; that is to say, tliey fiimish escorts to his excellency 
the Governor, and g^lants to the Sydney nursery -maids. Wiiqp in the 
up-country, they don their gay uniforms, and are rough, bold biishmen, 
famed for their daring encounters with the Bushrangers. 

To a stranger, Sydney might seem* to be a Catholic town. The 
Catholic places of ivorship are by far the most imposing in appearance in 
the place The cathedral of Saint ^lary’s has a fine chime of bells, and 
the occasions for ringing them appear to be of frequent occurrence ; at 
all events, they arc rung very frequently', day and night. Then you see 
Catholic ei'clesiastics a good deal about town, in appropriate tenur de 
vilte; and, about the catliedral, you see them in regular seminary 
costume, looking mysteriously Catholic and theological. 'I'hen you have 
processional ceremonies, in the open street. I saw the arclibisliop — ** his 
Grace,” as he is je^ously called by the faithful — proceeding to embark 
upon some mission to the Holy See. All the Catholic clergy of the 
colony, of all orders, seemed to have gathered for the occasion, and a 
body of laymen, w*ho, I think, called themselves “ the holy guild of St. 
Mary’s,” with crosses, and wands, and sashes, followed in the lung train. 
And here I must obtrude a remark — all these priests wq^e burly, black- 
haired, black-bearded men. Now what I desire to obscrw? is, that I do 
not remember, in the many tatl|olic countries I have happened to sojourn 
in, to have seen a single priest, whose full, rounej, shaven eliin, was 
not of the dark blue which indicates the black beard. This may be all 
accidental ih my case;* but a priest with red hair^ for example (though 
such may no doubt exist), would almost appear a monstrosity in iny 
eyes. 

There has been declared war between tlie English bishop and the 
Catholic hierarch. The latter — in the state of the colonial law having 
no fears of .pains and penalties before him — assumed os “of Sydney’* 
for his territorial style; whereupon the English prelate made public 
protest against the Romanist usuqiation. 

In the Church of England tbb colony has had the same Puseyite con- 
troversy as the Mother Country — the same scandals of the oATcrtory and 
the preaching in surplices. The Church of Scotland, again, has had its 
“ Free Church’* secession ; and the consequent controversy has settled 
into a standing one. Indeed, the remark may be made, that in the colo- 
nies we have regularly reproduced all the vexed questions of Church and 
State which embitter or benefit society at home. There are your Tories, 
your Whigs, and your Rttlicals ; your men of the people and your con- 
temners of popularity : your advocates of sectarian and of “ national” 
education ; all as in England. 
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Nor do the workings people fail to import with them the habits of that 
section of modem England. They hare their Mechanics’ Institutes, whm 
they are lectured in what Aiey con^der the principles” of chemistm 
poetiy, taste, and mechanics. And they have their trade unions^ for the 
purpose of protecting ^emselres agmnst low wages ; though tiierSy any 
more than in England!, the^ have not detected the method of fbrmng 
people to buy their pr^uctions at higher prices than they are disposM 
to give for them. . 

Sydbey has two theatres, but one only (the larger of the two) con- 
stantly in operation. It is about the size of the Princess’s Theatre, in 
Oicfora Stijet, and is tastefully enough decorated. Except upon par- 
ticular occasions it is not a place of fiishionable resert, but it is mum in 
favour with the larkish ** native lads,” the younger squatters on their 
occasional trips to town, the ** gents” of Sydney, and the sailors from the 
shipping in port. The acting is*really very creditable, considering that, 
having to play so constantly to the same audience, there is a necessity for 
the p^uction of perpetual ** novelties.” Ev^ description of piece is 
attempted— grand operas, melo-drama, the legitimate, farce, and panto- 
mime. 

In an antipodean city you will be struck with the stands of cabs which 
you will see in several directions ; and the colonial cabman you will Bnd 
true to the traditions of his caste — incomparable in the expertness of his 
abuse, vet he may be bribed into the promptest assumption of civility. 

Omnibuses have also been started, and you feel yourself mesmerised 
with the conductor’s ** passes” as you walk along, though your eyes are 
.studiously turned in another direction. 

The fair sex are remarkable for their dressiness — truth constrains the 
admission, their over-dressiness ; in this respect having something of the 
New' York ladies', love of display. The fashions are, of course, English ; 
and very studiously taken from the latest B^lle Assemblte. The men 
more commonly affect the varmint*’ iv style. Tweed shooting coats 
and strutting jackets fffe the prevailfhg taste. The young men you meet, 
with Tam o* Shanter hats, moustaches, and bei^s, will ppbably be 
squatters. You may note in timm a sort ,of fashidnable ruffianism — a 
graft of the Nomade Tartar on ** young man about town.” But, be 
it obser^'ed, they are as a class, to my certain knowledge, a very excellent 
set of fellows. Their line of life has, like most others* its solacing 
vanities ; but they have enterprise and hardihood, are useful men of thrir 
generation, and in the combination ot causes leading to the great effect 
of Australian advancement^ we ma^ perhaps point to the squatter as, 
singly, the most efficient of all. V\e must hereafter betome better ac- 
quainted with these feltow.«* on their own ground. 
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' MAJOR HEARTLY ; OR, THE FLUSH OF THE BOTTLE. 

A 8KJETCH mox lAs. 

• 

'Wine lias a Terj different effect on different individuals. Those in 
whoifl it produces somnolency are sorry companisns ; and as a friend of 
mine says^ I would as soon sit down witn a hug^ sponge, or a sand-hag, as 
with one of them ; since the pouring of wine into either one or the other 
would be just as amusing tfnd profitable, as consuming time and li(]|upr 
with these five absorbents. Some very taciturn men grow communica- 
tive over ibe decanter ; these it improves ; whilst others seem to draw 
nothing but the acetous property out of the grape, and turn sddr, peevish, 
and quarrelsome ; tfiese eveiy man of sense would avoid. * 

But my friend Major Heimy, who is very easily excited with a very 
small quantity, is affected differently fxojn all this ; the generous fluid ex- 
pands bis heart ; and whilst the fumes of modern moderate Bacchus rise 
mto his bead, his benevolence fiows with the purple tide. 

What can 1 do to serve you?** is his first question after the first half 
doaen glasses. Command my purse, my person, my influence, my 
abilities, if 1 have any ; in fine, dispose of me in any w'ay f can serve you.^' 
These are his common table phrases over die latter end of the dessert of 
a bachelor*8 dinqer party. Ektcs he hear a tale of distress ? — lie nearly 
melts into tears ! 1 will relieve the object,** exclaims he, with a right 

warm and noble seal. Is a friend embarwsed ? — he will lend lihn the 
money necessary to extricate him from his difficulties. Is an extravagant 
friend confined for debt ? ** Let us call upon him, and consult means 

together to liberate him,** are liis constant words. Is the circle par- 
ticulariy convivial ? he must name a day, and that a near ohc, for the 
whole party to meet at his apartments and renew the festive scene ; to 
strengwen still more the bonds of unity, to add auotheiP link to the social 
chain, and to indulge in tlte sympathies which cordial friendship excites 
and practises. p 

Dining one day at a friend*s,— a bachelor — I* met Heartly, and he 
was pecultpu’ly hapfw.* The viands and wines were admirable ; he praised 
our generous friend s hospitSlity, invitAi the wdiole party to his apart- 
ments in the Albany the day after, insisted on our host's taking a horse 
of his to rida out the next morning, and promised that we should call on 
Charles Lavish in the Queen's Bench, and make a subscription to pay his 
debts. He left the circle about dialf-past twelve o'clock, primed with 
about a pint of Madeira, one bottle of champagne, and a couple of claret. 
He shook us ajl by the ^nd so heartily that one might swear the tide of 
affisetion and brotherly love proceeded directly from his heart's core to 
the extremity of his fingers, and that he gave one his hand and heart 
together. When he was gone, every one praised him ; we all drank his 
heelth in a very distinguished manner, and every body agreed that he was 
tiie best fellow in the world ! ^ . 

The next morning I received the following note • 

^ My dear friend, — Our worthy host's variety of good cheer is too 
potent for me this morfiing ; my stomach is very much out of order, and 
I must stick to regimen fer a few days. On this account, allow me to 
adjourn ottr dinner-party for the present. 

•• Yours very truly, 

• Fbsd£eiok Hxajitlt.” 
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This epistle served as a circular, for he wrote verbatim copies and de- 
spatched them to the numerous party he had invited the day before. 

Sauntering down Pall-Mall, I met the gentleman at whose house we had 
dined, driving in his cab. 

« Ha V* said I, I thought you were going to ride Heartly's hqr«e.^ 

1 thought so too,**replied ne, but lhave just received a put-off from 
the dinner-party, widi the addition of the following P.S. ^ f had quite 
forgotten that the gray horse was to be physicked to-day ; you will there- 
Ibre excuse me from sending him.* ** 

We agreed that this was odd — a great falling off from the boundless 
warmth and kindness of tlie day before ; but* we considered it necessary 
to visit him, in order to put into execution our plan of relieving Charles 
Lavish. * My friend, a good-hearted fellow, had called at the Claren- 
don,*’ and had induced some of his acquaintance to put down their names 
for three hundred pounds. AW calculated much upon Heartly’s exer- 
tions, and, sending a haunch of venison as a present to the unfortunate 
debtor, we invited ourselves to dine qith him. 

CSi calling at the major’s we found the following note left on his table: — 
totally forgot what passed respecting Charles Lavish until this 
moment. On inquiry I find that he is much deeper in debt than I had 
at first imagiued. Any little thing 1 could do towards relieving him 
^ould be useless. Would it not, therefore, be better for him either to 
apply to his rich uucle, or to take the benefit of the act ? — Think well 
of this. I leave town for a few days. — F. H.” 

“ Shameful !** 1 excloimcKl. 

“It is a eoinroon practice with him to act thus,'* said my friend ; ** I 
never knew it until I met an officfr of the Guards, who told me this very 
day, that Heartly, dining with him, met an old tutor of his, whom he 
promised over hp wine to lend four or five hundred pounds to set him 
up in house-keeping, and the next morning, excused himself in the shab- 
biest manner possible.” , , 

This assumed bcmevolenco, thenf was nothing but the effect of stimulus, 
and never survived tfie hour of mirth and revelry : he coul j not, when 
come to himself, master coura^ to perfopn one ^nerous det ; so that 
what seemed the most exquiSitc sensibility — the tenderest sympathy — the 
firmest attachment, and the most enlarged sentiment, was in reality nothing 
—but the bottle flush! * 

Such men in socaety are very dan^rous, for they excite expectations 
never to be realised : they claim an unmerited esteem, until discovered ; 
they lead one to discover one s secret to theip, in hour of confi- 
dence, merely to betray one ; and thus on6*s friend, th«^ brother of last 
night, becomes scarcely an acquaintance bn the following day ; he whose 
heart bounded to meet yours, gives one a cold ceremonious bow as lie 
passes one at an after iieriod , nay, he to whom one has unbosomed one’s 
utmost tlioughts, witliliolds his proinisei^ service, and, not uiifrequently 
exposes one to half the town. 

Verily, the only cure is a honewhip or the compliment of a meeting. 
But, however, let his character be posted, and “ Let no such man be 
trusted!” Plus alo^ quam mellis habet. * 
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THEODOKE HOOK.» 

Theodore Hook may be said to ^ve been nurtured in a hot-bed of 
talentj^ vnt, aud dissipation. His father was a musical composer and an 
established favourite, for upwards of half-a-centuiy ; first at the Mary-le- 
bone Gardens, and, lastly, at Vauxhall. His mother was the author of 
at least one theatrical piece^ The Double Disguise,’* play^ with suc- 
cess at Drury Lane, in 1784. There were two brothers, James and 
Theodore, and the elder, althourt sent to Westminster School, and after- 
wards to Oxford, where hd graduated and took holy orders, mi became 
ultimately Dean of Worcester, still exhibited throughout life th^ wit and 
vivacity of the stock, and the same indicationB of the family taste for the 
drama and authorship. But James was blessed with advantages which 
never fell to the lot of Tlieodore ; in hit case the inebriety of wit ^as 
sobered by a regular education ; and the exuberance of animal spirits 
was restrained by the ties of hi§ sacred calling, which were f^^er 
strengthened by an early and a happy marriage. “ Who,” asks his 
biographer, the Rev. R. H. Dalton Barham, ^Moes not lament that such 
a boon was denied to Theodore ?” 

The fii-st school that Theodore, bom on the 22nd of September, 1788, 
in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, was sent to, was a sort of semi- 
nar}' for young gentlemen,” a green-doored brass-plated establishment,” 
in Soho Square. Subsequently, he went to Dr. Curtis’s, and thence to 
Harrow, but vnih little or no real advantage, and, as his biographer justly 
remarks, a sufficient reason for his want of success is to be found in the 
confessions of ‘‘ Gilbert Gurney,” w'here he says, with evident reference 
to himself : My school-life was not a happy one. I was idle and care- 
less of ray tasks. I had no aptitude for learning languages. I liated 
Greek, and absolutely shud^eiM at Hebrew. I fancied myself a genius, 
and any thing that could be doiye in a^urry, and with little trouble, I did 
tolerably well, but application 1 had ivot.** 

Aud who can fail to^discover throughout life, an^ even in employments 
less distasteful to him^ traces of the same haste and impatience of labour ? 
Theodore soon left Harrow, and the deatfiof Tiis mother, the only one who 
could restrain the youth’s exuberance ot spirits, left him in the cfaaige of 
a worldly, pleasure-loving father, who at once employed his soi^B tuents 
in livriting songs and plays. The success of his first forces, and liis love 
of fun, soon established Mast^ TlS^odore’s reputation, both before aiai ; 
behind the curtain, and he became, at this early period of his life, the pelf , 
of the Green Room, and at the same time, by his incessant indul^nce in 
practical jokes, the plague of \he property-man and of all the minor 
officers of the establishment. Even liston himself was made one of the 
victims of this besetting propensity. 

Having procured a bladder wi^ a penny whistle attached to it, after the$ 
fashion of a bag-pi^. Hook mane his way under thd stage during die per- 
formance of the ** Finger Post;” and introdticing the orifice of the tii^ into 
the opening of the ** float,’' close to Liston’s foot, as tlie laUer was about to 
commence tiis song, " When 1 fell Into the pit of love,” proceeded to elicit 

* The lift and Benuuns of Theodore Edward Hook. By thiuBev. R. H. Dal- 

ton Barham, B. A. 3 vds. Bichaid Bentl^. 
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from his apparatus the most discordant squeaks imaginable, bv way of accom- 
paniment, not more to tlie amusement oi the audience than tiie bewilderment 
of the actor, who could not conceive whence on earth, or under the earth, the 
sounds proceeded. The song was tumultuously encored, and, mystified as he 
was, Liston of course h^d no alternative but to repeat it, his unseen c(^sistant 
squeezing and squeaking the while more vigorously than ever. 

At this early time, also, when he was scarcely in his twentieth year, 
Theodore Hook gave evidence of the possession’ of that talent which he 
aftenvards cultivated to so much perfection, and compared with w^hiefa, 
mliuiciy' in its perfection sinks into insignificuipce—that of the improvisa- 
tore. In the art of pouring forth extemporaneous poetry, music and words, 
rhyme iuid reason, all impromptu, Hook stood aloifti — rival he had none. 

Of course (says his biographer) he had his imitators : 

Tlie charming e.'ttempore versos of T s’s, 

for example, will not readily be forgotten ; anotlier gentleman, also, found 
reason to remember his attempt at rivalry. Ambitious of distinction, 
he tdok an opportunity of striking otf into verse immediately after one of 
Hook’s happiest edorts. Theodore’s bright eye flaslied, and fixed on the in- 
truder, who soon began to flounder in the meshes of ins stanza, when he was 
nut out of his misery .at once, by the following couplet from the master, given, 
however, with a good-humoured smile that robbed it of nil oflTence: — 

I see, sir, I sec, sir, what *tis that you’re hatching, 

But mocking, you see, sir, is not always catcliing. 

Tliia is a kind of success which is, liowever, pre-eminently evanescent. 
Men endowed w'ith such gifts must be content, like actoi-s, whom they in 
a measure resemble, with the applause of their contemporaries ; they have 
little to hope for from posterity ; and in Hookas case scarcely a record has 
been kept of any one of those performances w hieli used at once to delight 
and astonisli the circles in which he moved. Mrs. Muggins s Visit to 
the Queen/’ stanzas written in the JohiC Bull as a satire upon the 
Braiidenburgh House Draw’ing-ro^u, ts’described in the “ Quarterly Re- 
view,’* as also by jV2r. Dalton Barham, as most approaching what Hook 
used to improvise on a festive evening, and as eoity^ying to rf nerson who 
had never witnessed that quairellous peribmiance, a tolerably accurate 
notion of what it w as. 

Have you been to Brandenburgh— heigh, ma’am ; ho, iba’am ? 

Have you been to Brandenburgh, ho? 

<— >Ob, yes ; 1 ha^e been, ma’am. 

To visit the Queen, ma'am, 

Witli the rest of the gallanty show—show, 

With the rest of the gallgnty show. 

And who were your company— >heig!i, ma’am ; ho, ma'am ? 

And who were your company, ho 1 
—We happened to drop in 
With gemrutn from \%pping. 

And ladicM from Blowbladder-row — Row, 

And kdiet from Blowbladder-row. 

Mr. Barham records very little of Hook’s do\ngs on tlie stage, whiiher 
lu8 constitutional predilections and his early associations led him for 
awhile ; but a more faithful, yet at the same time a more ludicrous picture 
of the miseries and mortifications incident to a play-actor, was never penned 
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♦Kttn a letter of advice gmn m the John Butt many yean after his own 
CQDnexion with the drama had ceased. * 

The name of Theodore Hook becantle, however, most notorious, even at 
this early period of his career, for his performances off the stage, for that 
series cfT practical jokes or hoaxes of which his bidgra^her remarks, that 
inexcusable as they must be considered, they were so inexpressibly ludi- 
crous in effect, as well as original in conception, and were carried out with 
so unparalleled a degree of im|iudeDce, as to provoke the dullest of mortals 
to mirth. This is saying very little for them. Many of these hoaxes were 
&r from original in conception, although often much so in the manner 
they were carried out ; and the sense of humour which they efeite is as 
frequently mingled widi a feeling of commiseration for the man wHo would 
so expose himself. Most of the more amusing instances of Hook’s prac*- 
tical joking Iiave been detailed, and with but slight embellishmcMit, in 
Gilbert Gurney,” which is indeed little more than a record of his own 
mad doings, loose thoughts and feelings. Others have sqipeared in the 
veiy entertaining ^^Reminiscences of {he Lste M r. Mathews,” by his Widow, 
and a few have been recently printed in the “ Life of Thomas Ingoldsby.” 

That an occurrence similar in the principal feature, and involving equal 
impudence, though less of humour, than the well-known projection of the 
line of the Paddington Canal across a gentleman’s lavm, and the subsc^queiit 
dinner^ did take place, the biographer tells us, is undoubteilly tnie, only 
that the ventie is to be laid in the neighbourhood of Soho Sqmire, Frith 
Street or Dean Street being the spot, both at that period places of com- 
paratively fashionable residence. 

Lounging up one of tliese streets in the afternoon, with Terry, the actor, 
the nostrils of the promenaders were suddenly sainted with a conco^ of sweet 
odours arising from a spacious area. They stopped, sniiffec^ the grateful in- 
cense, and peeping down perceived through the kitchen window preparations 
for a iiandsoine dinner, evident^ on the point of being served. 

What a feast!*’ said Terry. Jolly (^gs! 1 should like to make one of 
them.” ft 

** ril take ^ny bet,” returned Hook, that I do— call for me here at ten 
o’clock, andyOu will tln5that 1 s^all be able to give a tolerable account of the 
worthy gentleman's champagne and venison.”’ 6o saying, he marched up the 
steps, gave an authoritative rap with the burnished knocker, and was quickly 
lost to the sight ^f his astonished companion. As a matter of course he was 
immediately ushered by the servant, as an expected guest, into tTie drawing- 
room, where a large party had already aesembled. Die apartment being well- 
nigh full, no notice was at first taken of his intrusion, and half-a-dozen people 
were laughing at his bon^mots before the host discovered the mitiakc, Afiecting 
not to observe the\isible embarrassment of the latter, and ingeniously avoiding 
any opportunity for explanation, Hook rattled on till he had attracted the 
gieater part of the company in a circle round him, and some considerable time 
elapsed ere the old gentleman was able to catch the attention of the agreeable 
stranger. 

« 1 beg your pardon, sir,*’ he saidi contriving at last t9 get in a word ; *‘but 
your name, sir, — I did not quite catch it— servants are so abominably incorrect 
—and I am really a little at a loss — ” 

“Don’t apolo^se, I beg,” graciously replied Theodore, “Smith,— my name 
» Smith— and as yon justly observe, servants are always making some stupid 
Mnnder or another ; I remember a remarkable instance, d^c.*’ 

“ But really, my dear sir/* continued tiie host, at the termination of the story 
i0Mtratlve or stupidity In servants, “ 1 think the mistake on the present ooca- 
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8100 does not originate in the source you allude to ; I certaioly did not anti- 
cipate the pleasure of Mr. Smith's company at dinner to-day/' 

** No, 1 dare say not— you 'said fourm your note, 1 know, and it b now, I 
see, a quarter-past live— you are a little iast by the way — but the fact is, I have 

been detained in the city — as I was about to explain when ” 

** Pray/' exclaimed the other, as soon as he could stay the Tolobilitysof his 
guest, ** whom, may 1 ask, do yon suppose you are addressing?*' 

** Whom? why Mr. Thompson, of course— old friend of my father. I haye 
not the pleasure indeed of being personally kno|rn to you, but having recdved 
your kind invitation yesterday, on my arrival from Liverpool, Frith-street — four 
o'clock — family party— come in boots— you see I liave taken you at your word* 
1 am only afraid I have kept you waiting.” • 

No, iiol* not at all. But permit me to observe, my dear sir, my name is 

not exactly Tiiompson, it is Jones, and *’ ' 

** Jones!” repeated the toi-dUant Smith, in admirably assumed consternation, 
“Jones — why surely 1 cannot liave — yes, I must— good heaven ! I see it all! 
My dear sir, what an unfortunate blunder — wrong house — what must you 
think of such an intrusion ! — 1 am really at a loss for words in wliich to apolo- 
gise — ^you will permit me to retire at pr^ent, and to-morrow ’* 

“ Pr^ don't think of retiring,” exclaimed the liospitable old gentleman, 
“ your friend's tabic must have been cleared long ago, if. as you say, four was 
the hour named, and I am only too happy to be able to offer you a seat at 
mine.*' 

Hook, of course, could not hear of such a thing — could not tliink of tres- 
passing upon the kindness of a perfect stranger — if too late for Thompson there 
were plenty of chop-houses at hand— the unfortunate part of the business was, 
he had made an appointment with a gentleman to call for him at ten o'clock. 
The good-natured Jones, however, positively refused to allow so entertaining a 
visitor to withdraw dinnerless. Mrs. Jones joined in solicitation, the Misses 
Jones smiled bewitchingly, and at last Mr. Smith, who soon recovered from hu 
confusion, was prevailed upon to offer his arm to one of the ladies, and take 
hb place at the ** well-funiished board.” 

In all probability the family of Jones never passed such an evening before ; 
Hook naturally bxerted himself to the utmo5t,to keep the party in an un- 
ceasing roar of laughter, and make, good ^he first impression. The mirth 
grew fast and furious, when by way ^ a coup de grace, he seated himself at 
the pianoforte, and sfruck off into one of those extemporaneous effusions 
which had filled more critical judges than the Jonesefwith delight and asto- 
nishment. Ten o'clock stnwk, *and on Mr. Terry oeing announced, bis 
triumphant friend wound up the performance with the explanatory stanza : — 

“ I am very much pleased with your fare, , 

Your cellar's as prime as your cook, 

My friend’s Mr. Terry, the player. 

And I'm Mr. Thcoitore Hook !’* 

That there was love of notoriety, as well as of fun apd a little com- 
mendable ambition in these displays, may be shown from another case of 
a sUghtly different character. Accompanied by a friend in the Treasuiy, 
who had provided a gig, drawn by a white horse, Hook made, what he 
used to call a mononag” excursion, into Wales of some weeks' 
duration. • 

Every thing passed off pleasantly enough ; fine weather-magnificent sceneiy 
— a stream to be whipped one day, a mountain to be climbed the next — a 
mine to be explored at one spot, a Druid temple^ to be traced at another. 
Castles, cataracts, and coal mines, all inviting inspection ! 

“ Ah I” said Hook, as they lounged along one bright morning, ** this is all 
very well in its way — very delightful, of course— plenty to look at — but then. 
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somehow* nobody looks at us ! — the thing is getting a little dull, don’t you 
think so?” .... 

His companion assented. Well, we can’t go on in this manner, continued 
the other, I must hit upon something, and get up a digito monstrari somehow 
OP other.” 

And at the next town from which tliey started, his4^riend had a taste of his 
quality in that line, for liaving procured a box of large black wafers, he had 
completely spotted the snowv coat of the animal they were driying after the 
pattern of those wooden quadfivipegs which, before the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, used to form the studs of childhood. The device fully answered its pur- 
pose, and the happy pair drove off, attracting, throughout the remainder of the 
day, the gaze, wonder, and unqualified admiration of Cadwallader^qnd all his 


Neither the gigantic Berners* Street hoax, perpetrated in 1809, nor 
the trick of calhng in a fnend to throw a coach or a cab fare on liis 
shoulders, are original conceptions. T&e first was, perhaps, redeemed 
from the common-place by the development given to the plot, winch 
included among the dupes the LorcU Mayor and the Duke of Gloucester ; 
and in the second, great resources were exhibited when the friend picked 
up to pay, being as unprepared for any pecuniary' transaction as Hook 
himself, the carriage was made to convey the unhappy pair to the house 
of a medical man, to whose charge the coach was ultimately committed 
upon an imaginary professional case. 

Successful bevond his most san^ine expectations as a dramatist, and 
with actors at band, and those his personal friends, both qualified and 
ready to embody his ideas, Hook, when barely twenty-one, took it into 
his head to give up writing for the stage, and commenced novelist ; his 
first essay, The Man of Sorrow,” meeting, however, with but trifling 
success, — a frulure wliich was more tiian compensated for by the popu- 
larity of his subsequent works. Hook’s life was, as* modem society 
is constituted, remarkably qhequered; at tlie same tintb that he ex- 
changed dramatic composition for writing novels, he appears also to 
have quitted the green room for the discreet halls of St. Mary's, Oxford ; 
with what ^access may be easily imagined. The very ceremony of his 
matrioulaticti was, af •recorded in the ^^J^ngpldsby Memoirs,” well nigh 
stopped in limine. When the vice-chancellor asked the candidate if he 
was prepared to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles ? Oh, certainly, 
rir,” replied Theodore, forty, if you please." 

It appears, also, from his Uographer’s account that the very evening 
of his arrival at the univerri^, he began a course of carousing. 

On tbe eveniog^of his arrival at the University, says our friend, he contrived 
to give his brott^ the slip, and jolped a party of old school-fellows in a carouse 
at one of the taverns. Siindiy bowk of** Bishop,” and of a popular compound 
yc^t ** tbe Cambridge men call it ** Silky,” to the nondm gradwUi 

of Osibrd tt is known by a nomm acddentalep wliich we liave forgotten, ^-having 
been discussed, songs, amatoiy and Bacchanalian, having been sung with full 
choruses; and altogether tiie jocularity having b^ndo pass **the limit of 
becoming miith/’ the prodor ume his appearance, and advancing to the table 
at which tb^ ** Fr€shniaD’'-<-so in eveiy sense of the word— was presiding, put 
the usual ^listion,— 

?F^. sir, are you amAoberof this university?” 

** No, sir,” replied Hook, riring^ and bowing respectfully. ** Pray, sir, who 
are yon ?” 
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A little disconcerted at the extreme gravity of the other, the proctor held 
out his nmple sleeve—" You see tliis, sir 

" Ah/' returned Hook, haVing examined the fabric with great earnestness for 
a few seconds, " yes, I perceive — Manchester velvet— and may I take the liberty, 
sir, of inquiring how much you might have paid per yard for the article?” 

The quiet imperturbability of manner with which this was uttered was more 
than the reverend gentleman could stand; and, muttering something about 
"supposing it was a mistake/* he effected a retreat, amid shouts of laughter 
from Hook's companions, in which the other oqcugants of the cofice-room, the 
waiters, and even his own " bull-dogs," were constrained to join. 

A youth of Theodore Hook*8 free and easy disposition, utterly unac- 
customed 4o any kind or measure of restraint, and tlie companion of wits 
and nxm about tenvn/’ w*as not likely to become a very tractable son of 
Alma Mater ; and after a residence of one, or at most a couple of terms, 
an unlooked-for turn in his affairs” enabled him to quit Oxford, if with 
no great accession of honour or wisdom, at least without censure. These 
arc the words of bis biogi^apher ; there is the same indefiniteness here as 
w’e observe in the Ingoldsoy memoirs, “one, or at most a couple of 
terms ;** and as to “ the unlooked-for turn in affairs,” we are not told 
what that turn w'as. unless w e are to consider as such his introduction, 
after a very slight probation, into the order of fashion,” and his elec- 
tion ns a member of the “ Eccentrics,” on the same memorable night 
with Sheridan, Lonl Petersham, and others. An intimacy with lords 
and dukes, and noble princes, mainly brought about by Hook's exquisite 
musical taste, and extending itself to the person of the Prince-Regent, 
also embraced a person much siKiken of in the Ingoldsby memoirs — the 
Rev. Edward Cannon, no less celebrated for his wit and eccentricity than 
for his frailty and sad histoi^. Between two such similar spirits a close 
intimacy established itself, but the favour of royalty was soon sacrificed 
by the latter’s fieedom of speech, which little cam for suavity to princes 
or their favourites, (^n being requested to give his opinion of an upright 

{ liano-forte, an instrument then but reoently invented, he ran his hand, 
ight as a lady’s, ever the keys,"* and threw himself back with a dis- 
satisfied air. « ^ 

“ What do you think of .it, ]^r. Cannon?” asked* Mrs. Fitkherbert. 

“ Why, madam, it may do to lock up your bread and cheese in, and 
that’s alf it’s fit for,” was die reply. 

We are tempted to give one more anecdote of this extraordinary bein^, espe- 
cially os the subject of our memoir was himself one of the parties therein con- 
cerned. I'hcy both had been dining with the late Mr. Stephen Price, the 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, and as the host showed unequivocal symp- 
toms of indisposition — he was suffering severely from gou^ in the band — the 
party broke up early ; aud aH but Cannon tind Hook took dieir leave by about 
eleven o'clock. Upon them every possible hint short of absolute rudeness was 
expended in vain ; a small table !iad been wheeled up close to the tire, amply 
furnished with potations, such as they loyed, and they were not to be wiled 
away. At length, upable to endure toe increasing pain, Price quietly sum- 
moned up an inexhaustible supply of "black spirits and white/’ and, leaving 
bis guests to mingle as they might, stole off unobserved to bed. Next mornings 
about nine, his servant entered his room. 

" Well, sir,” said Price, on awaking, “ pray, at wliat time did those two gen- 
tlemen go, hut night 
" Go, sir ?” repeated the man. 

I asked ye, sir, at what time did Mr. Hook and Mr. Cannon go/” 
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^ Oh, they are not gone yet, air,** replied John, **tbey’Te just rung for 
coffee r 

There were redee^g traits in Ci^nDon’s cWacter, livdjr TOnerottty 
and pre-eminent disinterestedness, which it is to be hoped wul survire 
his errors. ^ 

Spite of his talents and conversational powc^ Hook was unfortunate 
in ms affaires de amr^ the first of whkh nis biographer places on reoend 
as having occurred during f brief sojourn at Sunbuiy. While at this 
place, the name eff the inn, ^ The Flower Pot,** sugges^ to Hook one 
of his practical jokes ; the termination of which not being upon record, 
leaves it questionable if it das of a character to redound to the^rredit of 
the chief actor therein, « 

In 1812 Hook was, his btogmjpher hints, through the influence of the 
fiur of May Fair,” presented with die appointmeut of accountant-general 
and treasurer at tiie Mauritius, worth dbout 2000f. a year. Neither, 
however, the heat of the climate nor the duties and responsibilities of 
his rituation could calm the characteristic exuberance of his spirits. On 
the occasion of a public dinner, the new aocountant-genew amused 
himself, and frightened the island out of its propriety, by firing salutes 
to the honour eveiy person present, soldier or civilian, including even 
cook and scullion. Suw perseverance in one particular liuc diid not 
ensure success in another, and the treasury accounts soon [lartook of 
that confurion which generally reigned where Hrxik was concerned. 
Upon this unfortunate subject his biografdier has added little to what has 
alrady appeared in the pages of the QjuarUrly (vol. Ixxiti.), and from 
which it has been now long and generaUy understood, that whatever 
errors there were upon the part of TlieMore, they were not of a 
venial character, being simply errors of omission, of oversight, and 
neglect « 

Hook, it may be observed, jrithout being of a remarkably superstitions 
turn of mind, was yet not pr^wed to, discredit spiritual, or, as some 
foolishly call them, supematiiial existeifbea , 

Philosophers,” he s^'s, in a preface to “ Martha the Gj^sey,” “ may 
prove, and m the might of their ignoran^, develop and disclose, argue 
and discuss, but when the sage who sneers a{ the possibility of ghosts, 
will explain to me the doctrine of attraction and gravitation, or tell me 
why the wind Mows, why the tides ebb and flow, or why the light shines 
—elects perceptible W all men — then will I admit the justice of his in* 
credulity — then will Fjoin the ranks of the incredulous.” 

A case is related as having fallen more unmediately under Hookas ob- 
servation, which appears to be the counter-murt of that related in Leigh 
Bunt s ^ Town, as connected with Lord Cniven*s house. Hook was, 
howev e r , deeide^^ superstitious upon some points. He always gravely 
maintamed, that his miseries consequent upon the Mauritius defiat, were 
fore-diadowed to him in the course of his voyage homewaid, by a visitar 
tion from the origuial Firing Dutdunan.” He had al^ a marked 
dislike to beii^ the thfrteenth in company. One of his friends, who srae 
lumself suspecM of a leaning the same way, notes in the following words 
M instance of this weakness 

Dined at ; we were seated twelve in number, when Hook arrived* 

He looked at first very black on fiodUig himself the thiiteeotli, hut being toU 
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that Y— tlie actor, waa expected, immediately took h» seat, and the efeo- 
ing passed olf merrily enough. An anecdote given in the coarse of conver- 
sation singularly corroborative of the superstition by which Hook was, clearly, 
at first aflected. A party of twelve hka just sat down, and one of the guests 
having observed a vacant chair, was remarking that he should hardly like to be 
the person destined to occupy that seat, when a tremendous double rap was 
lieard,— the door was thrown open, and Mr, Fauntlero^ announced, — he was 
haog^ within the year ! 

Hook returned to England, harassed bjr difficulties and pecumaiy 
embarrassments. After a short residence at Somers* Town, where he 
formed that connexion, which, vrith bis warm iieart and honourable feel- 
ings, he could never dissolve, although he had never sufficient courage to 
render it sacred and indissoluble, and many months of durance vile, he 
took up his abode at Putney, and started, with the assistance of his old 
fneiid Daniel Terry, a small periodical called The Arcadian,” but which 
had little either pastoral in its name or durable in its composition. A 
more important event in Hook’s life was the establishment of the John 
Bull newspaper at the close of 1820. It is to the permanent preserva- 
tion of the best tilings contributed to this paper that the second volume 
of the Life and Remains** is devoted. Four years after his connexion 
with the John Bull,, Hook published the first series of that collection of 
tales which, under the title of Sayings and Doings,” placed him at 
once in the highest rank of novelists. This was followed, in 1830, by 
M.axwell.** generally considered as the most perfect of his productions ; 
but of all his works, the most mirth-provoking was “ Gilbert Gumejr,** 
of which his own personal adventures form the ground-work, and which 
was published by monthly instalments in the Kac Monthly Magazine^ 
upon his undertaking the editorship of that long-established favourite, 
in 1836. Hook deprecated the pnietice, now all but universal among 
popular novelists, of delivering bis tale by monthly instalments. One 
of his last letters, addressed to Mr. Poole,* a fellow -contributor to the 
pages of the New MonlUyy was ^ depVecation of the plan, as not only 
wearisome to the rekder, but positively fatal to any thing like fair de- 
velopment of plot. •* Jack Brag” followed, a sequel ^ Gilbert Gurney,” 
and the portrait of a vulgar, v«fin, and impudent cross between a tallow- 
chandler and a sporting-gentleman, met with great success. Lastly, 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths,*’ published in 1839, wps followed, in 
1840, by Precepts and Practice,” a collection of short papers and tales, 
which he had contribatcd to the New Monthly during nis editorship. 
Two other works, ‘‘ Fathers and Sons” and ** Peregrine Bunce,” were 
never finished by their original author. ^ 


* Another storv was at the same time told in connection with this unfortunate 
gentleman. A Mr. It—, a wine merchant, was very intimate with Fauntleroy, 
and with a Ihw friends was in the habit of dining with him frequently. On these 
oocaaumo, when the party was not too large, Uie host would produce some very 

choice old Lon^ wide, of which R was exceedingly fond* but Fauntlerow 

could never be prevailed upon to say where he got it, or liow it could be obtained* 
When the latter was under sentence of death, his old associates visited him re- 
peatedly. and at their last interview, the night before hi# execution, B , after 

having bid him fiuewell with tho rest, on a sndtlen paused in the prison pasaago, 
returns to the oel], and said in a low voice to the criminal, — ** You'll pardon aay 
pressing the subject hot now, at aU events, my dear friend, you can have no ob- 
jection to tell me whore 1 can get some of that LuncUe.** 
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The success of his novels enabled Theodore Hook to start once more in 
the world. Me rented an expensive house, ^iniished it extravagantly, 
sought the most fashionable and dissipated society, kept open table and 
late hours, and had veiy soon to beat a retreat once more to tlie friendly 
banks .of the Thames, whci’e, in a pretty villa lujgr Fullmm Bridge, he 
ultimately breathed his last ; his end hastened by a career wliich had 
never spared or husbanded either physical or mental resources, but, on the 
contrary, treated them as gifts, only to be valued for their brilliancy, and 
the strain they may be capable of enduring, entailing thereby the conse- 
quent and inevitable result of a premature extinction. 

The production of thirty -eight volumes witliin sixteen yeJirs— the 
author being all the wdiile editor, and almost sole writer, of a newspaper, 
and for several years the efficient conductor of a magazine — certainly 
affords, as the Quarterly Bevietc remarks, sufficient proof that he 
never sank into idleness. In all his work|. Hook paid little regard to coii- 
secutiveness, or regularity, or even to style. He aimed at deliuention of 
character — at striking and ludicrous scenes and situations — at reflecting 
the language and habits of actual life--- and all this he accomplished, in 
some of his w’orks, with a success that produced many rivals, but few sujpc- 
liors. Yet with all these successes, and although in receipt of a largo in- 
come — ^probably not less than 3000/. a year by his writings — passages in 
those parts of his diary which have been published, disclose frequent 
struggles, ever- deepening distresses and difficulties which, while they arc 
often inexpressibly touching, ought not to be without their lesson. 


THE “REBEL** BOERS. 

• 

“ How many a spirit, bom to bless, 

** Hath sunk l^encath ffiat with'rin^ njgne, 

“ Whom but a clay’s, an hour’s success, 
wafted to eternal fame!” 

• s • Lallah Rookh. 

The Times of the 26th of October says : — “ We have received advices 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the 9th of September, and accounts from 
Sir Harry Smith's quarters, six miles north-east of Bethany, dated 
August 31, stating that on the 29th Sir Harry Smith encountered the 
rebel Boers, who were strongly posted at a place called Bloem Floats, and, 
nfter a sharp coiftest of three hqgrs, defeated and drove them before him 
with great loss. Sir Harry Smith was wounded in the knee, and his 
hone lilled under him.’* 

Tie ** leading joumal'’ of the day, in an able article which shortly 
afterward! ap^wared (together with tne return of very considerable losses 
on our part)^ wamly advocates the cause of the so-caUed Reber* Boers ; 
however, as ifinee then thig matter has apparently been allowed to dx^ 
the following short notice has been written on the subject, in Older to 
bring before the nuUks, iff its true light, the real nature of our piooeed- 
]|%8 against-^if not molested^a useM, peaceable, and unoftbnding 
oommunity. 

A foreign despatch, oonreying from aiar tidings of success attending 
Iheribrts of our gallant and bira^woildDg troops, must naturally, to eveiy 
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true born Englishman^ impart certaiTi feelings of pride and exultation ; 
feelings that are not to be repressed, but which may nevertheless be 
greatly increased or modified, according to the justice or injustice of the 
cause ill which these successes may have been obtained ; and it is to be 
feared that the lost accounts finm the Cape of Good Hope, though 
bringing intimations of victory, will not with the most patriotic a&ongst 
us be unalloyed with regret that blood-stained laurels should have been 
culled on ground, where not having planted, .w e had undoubtedly little 
claim to reap ; and that human life to a large amount has been ex* 
pended in a cause, which— more especially during these ultra-philan- 
thropic thpes of peace — on reviewing the re^ state of the matter, will 
scarcely be admitted as justifiable in any single poipt of view. 

'rhe case of the Dutch settlers at the colony of the Cape of Good Hope — 
in many respects exclusively peculiar — may briefly be stated as follows. 

Some two hundred years aget a commercial establishment was formed 
by tlie Batavian East India Company, at the furthest point of Sduthem 
Africa, whose proceedings from the .first foundation — as regarded its in- 
tercourse with the few scattered and wandering tribes of savages then 
found in that part of the world — were ever marked by the dictates of 
justice and huinanitv. 

This factory shortly afterwards became a rapidly increasing colony ; 
Uie Dutch having ptircliascd land from the natives, whom they denomi- 
nated ** Hottentots,** gradually spread themselves over the country, and 
engagvvl the latter into Uieir service, not as slaves, but in tlie capacity of 
paid and domestic servants : and finally, after a lapse of 1 50 years, nad 
extended their occupation of territory to the borders of the Great Fish 
Kiver, where they came in contact with, and thus formed the only check 
to, Kaffir eocroaclirncnt from that quarter. 

Such was the condition iu which wc found the colony of the Cape of 
Good llofie, when, towards the latter end of last century, conquest — 
subsequently ratified by treaty — :pon vested it into a British dependence, 
by which event a very mixed population became suddenly metamorphosed 
into British subjects. This population consisted of some forty or fifty 
thousand Hottentots — generally speaking employed as herdsmen, la- 
btiurers, or domestic servants — of about as many slaves from Mozam- 
bique, Madagascar, or the Coast of Guinea ; whilst the remainder (in- 
cluding a half-caste population) was composed of “ Boersy’* descendants 
from the original, or subsequent Dutch settlers at the Cape. 

This involuntary transfer of allegiance, efl'ected without thrir wishes on 
the subject being in the least consulted, was no doubt repugnant in the 
extreme to the feelings of the white population; ard we should by 
eveiy available means in oar power, lind by conciliatory and soothing 
measures, have endeavoured to soften down, and eventually eradicate, tlie 
natural feelinp of repugnance and irritation thus created towards us; 
nor would such a judicious course have probably been found eitlier difficult 
or unsuccessful with our newly-aoquirea sulgects. 

Inheriting from his Fatherland a phlegmatic and supine disposition, 
the South Africa Boer is, by nature, neither restless, irritable, or cm^ 
Give him his quantum of meat, drink, smoke, and sleep, and he will 
neither trouble himself, his servants, or neighbours. Such a people, 
with proper management, it wouM have been particularly easy to eon- 
ciliate, and it wes evidently our interest so to ao ; for they were (with 
our generally small mfiitaiy force on ^e frontier) the best, the cheapest 
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—and, in short, the only available defence against Kaffir plunder and 
depre^tion. 

Although, as above described, tbe Poers— nature and disposition too 
indolent and apathetie to be either cniel or vindictive— |«nerally spell- 
ing treated the servile popnlatioa (indiiding slaves and Hottentots) with 
kindnWs and consideratioo, a few soiitaiy ezoepaons may possibly have 
occurred to tbe above as a general rule, — and these exceptions were 
eagerly laid hold of by certain interested partie^ and exaggerated to snch 
a degree, as to give rise in 1828 to ahiotorious enactment, which, by 
removing every necessary restraint feom the colonial population, suddenly 
infested the colony with hdrdes of robbers and vagrants ; andijtrhilst de- 
priving the white population of many hitherto useful hands feir labour, 
moreover feequenuy exposed their property to the most vexatious spolia- 
tion. 

TIus ill-advised decree was foIlowetLby a still more suicidal blow to 
the interests and welfare of the colon^ we allude to the Emancipa- 
tion Act,'* or rather to the hasty and premature manner in which a mea- 
sure— no doubt just and humane in itself — was without due preparation 
carried into effect, — a measure which, whilst in reality injurious to the 
cause of humanity, by turning adrift and thereby converting into thieves, 
plunderers, and vagabonds, a large {xrpulation utterly unable to provide 
fer themselves, completely ruined the white agricultural inhahitants of 
the colony, and thus effiectnally crippled the few remaining resources of 
the farmers in partieular, and generally speaking of all the Boers. 

They complained that the sudden emancipation of the slaves and 
Hottentots had deprived them of the means of living either profitably or 
comfertably in the colony, and most bitterly reprobated the exaggera- 
tion and falsehoods which had, in many instances, been spread abroad, on 
their general treatment of the coloured races, by interested missionaries 
and oUier purveyors of horr<^ ; and added, that not only was the com- 
pensation given for their slaves miserably small, but that the difficulties, 
delays, ana formalides to be undergffne, before they coidd touch the 
money so given, were so great and costly, as to render its acquisition 
scarcely woAh the troupe. , ^ 

^ There must be some truth in all this, when we consider, that for these 
causes, they, and the majority of the richest and most respectable of their 
eountrymen, have quitted the lands on which they were bom . and to which 
they were attached ; in many instances, without even attempting a sale df 
their properties. In other cases they disposed of valuable farms for the 
new gun or waggon, or some such consideratioii offered to them in their 
misery, by the rapacious speculators on the temper of nund, into which 
tins state of thui|^ had driven tfieir victims. 

** The hasty, fenatical, and oppressive manner in which the emancipa- 
tion of the raves was conducts in this colony, has been the means of 
driving the lawless regions, beyond our contioul, five-sixths of the 
wealthy and most respectable of the Dutch Boers, anfl of converting these 
prerioray feral suljs^ into bitter enemies, as well of ourselves as of the 
native mbabitaats among whom they are located* Such was die liaste 
with whidi it was thov^jflt necessary to endow the astonished bondsmen 
in and other cohmws with libe^, that the ruin and misery of their 
white ^diren were not taken into account ; lest, in considering any means 
hgr which th^ might be mitigated, time diouldbe lost, and the wretched 
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** Let no one^ howoTer, imagine that I am A enemy to the complete 
freedom of any colour or race of the human family. I only regret that 
while one hand was employed in the beneficent operation of aerering the 
bonds of the slaves, it slmuld have been thought necessary to employ the 
oAer, allied with the tongue, in the ruin of their former masters. It^seems 
to be unfortunately essential, that oppression should exist in all nations 
and sooeties, and it has Imn lately the rage to suppose that white 
shoulders are more capable of bearing with impunity the heavy burden 
than black ones.*** 

Despiuring therefore of obtaining redress from that foreign government, 
under who^ sway they had been, against thefr inclinations, mus forcibly 
placed ; . unprotected from foreign and barbarous imrasion ; plundered by 
their former servants and slaves — for the loss of whose laboiur they had 
received little or no compensation — ^in short, roused from tbeir usual 
phlegmatic apathy by a long eburse of real injuries and petty vexations, 
the Boers were at last driven to the desperate and unprecedented step 
abandoning their homesteads — of emigrating en masse across the colonial 
border, and of plunging with their families into the boundless wilderness ; 
in the vain hope of being there allowed to enjoy unmolested that state 
of iude]iendent competence, which had been denied to them within the 
limits of the British territories. 

Under ordinary circumstances, there can he no doubt that, legally 
speaking, no colony, however distant, can, unauthorised and of its own 
will, throw on its allegiance to an established government; but 
when that government becomes either incapable or unwilling to protect 
its remote subjects from internal abuse or external violence, the wisest 
course it can then pursue is to absolve them with the best possible grace 
from such allegiance ; or most assuredly — as hbtoiy can amply testify— its 
unprotected or abused colonial subjects will save the trouble of taking 
such a step. -As to the instance in point, it must moreover be borne in 
mind, that the Dutch emigrants — deserters, rebels, or whatever other 
designation may be deemed appliMihle to the hostile Boers — were com- 
paratively speaking very recently, and without having a voice in the 
matter, suddenly converted, by treaty,*' from Batavian nnto British 
subjects ; that they long 'patiently endured their manifold wrongs, till 
finding the burthen insupportable, they resolved by flight, by the aban- 
donment of their domestic hcartlis, by quitting for eveiv the country of 
their birth and adoption, to escape poverty, neglect, groundless asper- 
sion, mai'ked injustice, an unprotected condition against savage aggression; 
and lastly, a state of existence which had become intolerably irksome 
and oppressive. 

But no — we could not al^ow these poor people to depart in peace — for 
even as Pharaoh pursued the Israelites wheu attempting to escape from 
the land of bondage — so must we needs follow the unnappy Boers into the 
wild and desert Karroo,*’ there to impose a galUng and hateful yoke ; 
and thus having fairly persecuted them into open hostilities, we are now 
reaping t he consequences of such ill-judgea uid reckles s me a sures If 

* £4'om ** iSie Cf^andlts Colonists,'* by Geoige Nidboison, Esq. (1848.) 

f Betnm of killed and wounded, in the affair at Hloem Plants, Auaust 29, 
1848;— Officers, 1 killed, 6 woun^ j men, 8 ditto, 39 ditto ; horses, 1 1 ditto, 18 
ditta Karnes of Offloers wounded :-^Lieateiuuit*Coloiiel Buller, Bine Brigade, 
severtiy ; Captahi Marray, ditto, mortally (mce d^) ; Captain Armstri^, 
Cape Mounts Bifles, severely ; Lieutenant JDe Sails, ditto, dangerously; Lieu- 
tenant Mill, ditto, severdbr; Ensign Steele, ditto, dangerously; Ensign Crampton, 
91st Begiment, dangerously. 
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Measures, whoso fatal cqnsequences may prove incalculably disastrous, if 
through & 1 S means, the native tribes be once more raised against ns, and 
shou^ unite tlieir efforts with those of our present enemies. 

<< Two fscts/' says that periodical peculiarly devoted to the colonial 
interests of Great Britain,* two facts connected with the action (at 
Bloeid Floats) deserves to be recorded. * 

Salts, the officer in command of the Cape Mounted Rifles, while 
leading on to the assault of the Boers, liad his horse killed, his arm 
broken, and received a shot in the body. His men scamjiered off and 
left him. Two Boers,” says the letter writer, who describes the affair, 
approached him. One cried out, * Shoot him dead .* — * No,*jj|^d Salts, 
* 1 nave a wife and top many children, to ffie yet.* They then asked him 
if he was wounded, and when he said * Yes/ they left him. He ma- 
naged to crawl towards us, and, when perceived, was carried to the 
hospital waggon. This to6k place in the heat of the fight when men's 
bloMS were up. After the fight, two prisoners fell into Sir Harry's hands; 
One w'as a deserter from the 45th regiment, the other a Dutchman of 
the name of Dneyer. They were both tried by court-martial, and both 
shot The deserter*s fate was inevitable, but the wisdom and humanity 
of shooting the former may be questioned.” 

Loth would we be to csJl in question either the justice or humanity 
of Sir Harry Smith, for they are ever the qualifications of the brave, and 
Sir Harry is, in eveiy sense of the word, a gallant soldier ; but (unless 
acting under special instructions) he appears certainly in this instance to 
have been carried rariier beyond the limits of both. Nor docs the act of 
visiting the sins of the fathm upon the children, — as set forth in the re- 
ported confiscation (mentioned in the above quoted paper), with the de- 
claration diat all marriages heretofore contracted in the district of Wyn- 
buig, and not recorded, as set forth in his proclamatioiv are illegal, and 
the offiipring thereof incapable of inheriring property within the colony-— 
tally with preconceived notions of thpt forbearance and humanity, or 
even policy, so necessary to be obs^ved (even under the actual deplorable 
circumstances) towards an unfortunate race, which, although trampled 
under foot,ta^f as*Sir*Harry asserts, now completely subduM, may yet, 
nevertheless, if driven to exfremitv, tuin dh and severely wound the 
heed that so recklessly treads them into the earth. 

• 4 • * • 

Let us therefore pause and consider well before we acf ; — let go- 
vernment, let the jEMtish public, let the philanthropists’* (if they 
deem white skins worthy of their attention), turn over all the aimve ex- 
tenuating circumstances in favour of the hostile Boers: let it be mat- 
ter of serious consideration, if it do not better become a great nation, 
magnanimotisl^ to acknowledge an error, than wrongfully to continue 
in m mpe mistaken course ; — to consult at once justice, generosity, and 
by declaring the independence of the Dutch Africandem, 
and ttatn tllowii||f them to establish whatever goveijiment they deem fit 
beyond ilte colonial limitB. By following such a course, we Should 
intcmM^ lit lecnre defenmve belt, between our possesrions and native 
depreijmn ; ^ pioneers to discovezy, commerce and civUisafieii» 

into & hifimrte oipuibwa regions of Centi^ Africa ; — and from Utte 
foes, would, no doubt, jnstantanyusly convert the Bebel** Boers to 
-our staunch mt and in oat useful allim in S outhern Africa. 

(ShiseUe for the Snd"^ I^ember/l848^ 
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A NIGHTS ADVENTURE AT* THE ‘BLACK EAGLE” AT 

AUGSBURG. 

Chapter I. 

Fate often works with humble instramcnts, 

Producing from small causes great events. 

Akon. 

ObientXI historians inform us that when Mahomgt, iu order to avoid 
the Korelsh who had conspired to assassinate him, fled from Abu Bekir’s 
house, he took refuge in a cave of Mount Thor, to the south-east of 
Mecca, where he lay concealed for three days, during which time his 
pursuers came to the spot, but observing that a spider had covered the 
mouth with her web, and concluding, consequently, that no person could 
liave recently entered, they hurried forwaid in another direction, and 
their intend^ victim saved his life. If we reflect that the man thus 
preserved, subsequently founded a dominion which in eighty years ex- 
tended itself over more kingdoiris and countries than the Romans could 
subdue in eight hundred, and which still maintains its ascendancy in 
several powerful and populous states, it becomes difficult to appreciate 
the world-im[K)rtaucc of the little insect-weaver, from every one of 
whose slender filaments a future empire may be said to have aepended. 
The Count de Lauzuu, while a prisoner in the Bastille, solaced himself 
by forming an intimate acquaintance with a spider : Robert Bruce, when 
concealed like Mahomet, derived a lesson wnich had an important in- 
fluence on his future life, from observing the indefatigable perseverance 
of the same littlq insect : and every school-girl has read the stoxy, rather 
an alarming one in these worsted-workipg days, of Arachne’s meta- 
morphosis into a spider, for presuming to compete with Minerva in tent- 
stitcii and cross-stitch. 

Well am I aware that the unpopular animalcule*who9e nai^ I have 
ventured to mention in thef folfowing pa^s, and ag^nst whom the 
finger and thumb of man and woman kind is instioctively upraised, has 
seldom been deemed a fit subject for presenting to any society, except, 

E erhaps, the entomological ; but if a mere maker of cobwebs can be 
onourably recorded in nistory, both real and fabulous, why may not the 
tiny harlequin of our dormitories leap from the contemptuous obscurity 
to which he has been condemned, and become the hero of a mag^azine 
article, especially when the facts stated ate strictly and literally true ? 
As it is by no means improbable that many of my readers hurried to 
see the inaustrious fleas lately exhibited throughout England, I will not 
offer any further apolo^ for introdudug an individual of the spedes, 
who, in the languor •? Shakspeare, might justly be termed, “ a valiant 
flea, tlmt dares eat his breakfast on the Up of a lion.’* 

During last summer I had become so debilitated by two severe attacks 
of influenca, that I determined to make a Uttle excursion to the Con- 
tinent, in the hope of deriving benefit firom a temporary change of air, 
as well as amusement born vinting new scenes. As 1 was then engaged 
Jan. — TOL. Lxxxy. no. ccozxznz. 
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A Night's Adventure at the 

in compiling a “ History of the Confession of FaiUi, presented by Luther 
and Melaiicthoii, in 1530, to the Emperor Charles V., at Augsburg,*' 
1 resolved to visit that city, in order to giv& a particular and accurate 
description of the building wherein die Diet had been then held. It so 
chanced that a member of the London Club," to which I belong, had 
lately passed several weeks at Augsburg, residing at the Black Eagle, 
near tlie Hercules Fountain, w'hich hotel, and its obliging landlord, Von 
Sandau, he very strongly recommended to me. On the confines of 
Suabia I ivas laid up for k month by a return of my illness, during 
which time a succession of untoward events proved how singularly in- 
opportune had been the snoment selected for my excursion. All Ger- 
many had caught the revolutionary mania of France, the ^ple were 
everywhere in oonunotion, the notorious Struve, after his mvosion of 
Baden, had been attacked and defeated, and his banditti-foUowers, dis- 
persing themselves in all directions, committed acts of violence and 
plunder whenever they got beyond the reach of their numerous pursuers. 
When 1 resumed my journey, various interruptions, arising from the 
disturbed state of the countxy, delayed me on the road, but I reached 
Augsburg in safety, just as they were about to close the gates for the 
night, and drove immediately to the Black Eagle, where I h^ the morti- 
fication of being told that, owing to the great influx of military and of 
terrified gentry, from the surrounding district, eveiy bed in the house 
was occupied, nor did my informant believe that 1 should succeed in 
ohtmning one at any other hoteL 

Pleasant intelligence this to an invalid who had just entered a strange 
town, at the setring-in of a wet and stormy night ! As I had no fancy 
for sleeping in my travelling caliche, still less for w'audering about tlie 
streets on a fruitless search, I requested permission to speak a few words 
with the landlord, who presently made hb appearance, and had no 
sooner heard the name of the club associate by whoib^ 1 had been so 
strenuously recommended tb hb house, than he biasrily let down the steps 
of my vemcle with hb own Band,JhearUly exclaiming, God forbid 
tluit 1 should turn from my doors any friend of Mr. N— , who 
honoured {ay hotel so many weeks, and who won all hearts by hb 
kindness ana hb liberality. *Come in,esir,come in : you shall have my 
own bed to-night, and as the Yellow Regiment b to leave our town 
to-moiTOw, I can then pronuse you the best room in my house." 
Willingly accepting thb courteous invitation, 1 followed him into an 
apartment on tne mund-floor, which he told me would be much mere 
comfortable than w coffee-room, crowded os it was with ofBlcera and 
smokers. Heia 1 was supplied with some refrediment, and with several 
German and French newspapers, the contents of whieh I deeoured much 
more ea^ly than my supper. When 1 requested to, be conducted to 
sbefung^ apartment, my host insisted on perfontaing that office, and 
after apologiabg for the humble accommodation it aflbrded, and regret- 
ting that£ do no better for me, he wiihid poe a good night, and 
retired. 

Though not natmnlly timorous or mbgiving, I had heard so much| in 
last few dim of tbo robberies and outrages committed by Struve’s 
larking brigamu^ ami other patriotic vagabonds, that, after locking the 
door am lookup under the b^ I thought it prai^*nt to take a close survey 
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of the lai^, rambling, old-fashioned apartment to which I had been con« 
signed. No jutting fneze, buttrice, or coigne of vantage” could I find 
that might screen a houabbreaker^ except a recess beside a ponderous 
wardrolw, which 1 explored with my candle ; and a closet, with an unse- 
cured window, but at such a height from tlie ground as to precli^ en- 
trance in that directioA, and to reconcile me to Ae want of a lock on the 
closet-door. Having taken these precautions, and placed within my 
reach a night-lamp, consisting of a wick floating in a large cup of oil, I 
retired to bed, and being exhausted by a tatigiung journey after a long 
ilhiess, I presently fell aJeep, hoping to have a good night's rest. 

Chapter II. 

But alas ! what are the hopes of mortals ? Not more than two or 
three hours had elapsed when I awcAe under a sense of intolerable irrita- 
tion, and starting up and throwing back the clothes, 1 found that a whole 
army of little black Voltigeurs 1^ been performing their evolutions on 
my unfortunate body — an aimoyance bad enough in itself, but rendered 
ten times more provoking by my inability to catch one of these truculent 
sleep-niurdercrs, so rapidly did tliey describe tlieir wingless flights, and 
skip, not oidy out of reach, but out of sight Never had I witnessed so 
sudden and marvellous a transference from everywhere to nowhere. Like 
the Weird Sisters, they made themselves air mto which they vanished.” 
It has been computed, that if an elephant had the same saltatory power 
as the flea in pre^portion to his bulk, the aerial traveller, trunk and all, 
might easily leap over Moimt Blanc ; he could not, however, like the 
volatile insect, jump into invisibility — 1 liad almost said nonentity — for 
when I looked ng my late tormentors, lo ! they were not ! and yet they 
were so numoKnis, that had they been aware jthat union is strength, and 
combined their efforts, 1 verily believe t^ey might have fliirly pushed me 
out of bed. In the h<m that mwsudden uprisiiig, and the light of the 
lamp, had scared them from thw fell purpose of compelling me to do pe- 
nance in a white sheet, I recommitted myself to the»l^, and endea^^u^ 
to resume my slumbers ; bflt it deemed as* if my veiy imagination were 
flea-bitten, for it suggeated nothing but anecdotes bearing reference to 
these volatile assailants. Such recollecrious hopped about my brain for 
some time, but th^ at length jumped out of my thoughts, and gentle 
sleep returned once more to steep my senses in forgetfulness.” 

lake the sentimental heroine, however, of so many romances, I had re- 
tired to rest, but not to sleep;” Morpheus would not^recognise a ten 
minutes’ dose as any legitimate exerdse of his influence, and at the end of 
that short respte 1 was again awakened by an attack which added insult 
to iiriuxjs for it was a fiem assault upon my nose, universally held to be 
the mntal seat of honour. Eq’ially provoked by the sha^ness and the 
locality of the Ute, If>onnoed my nail upon the spot so passionately, as to 
scratch off a small pmtion of the skin ; so unskilfi^ as to miss the as- 
sailant whom 1 hag hoped to seise and sacrifice, tiastc and anger had 
aggravated the evil I aon^t to remedy. I bad removed the cover, as it 
were, from the dish, temptmg the marauder to a fresh repast, and sharpen- 
ing ^ appetite^ w^e I had lesa defence against liis proboscis. Scarray 

o 2 
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therefore, had I again begun to doze, when I felt the painful insertion of 
his blood-sucking apparatus into the most sensitive part of the excoriation, 
but my last failure having warned me against^recipitation, I resolved to 
arrest him in the most ^ntle, noiseless, and v^hinmg manner possible. 
Vain precaution ! The first slow movement of my arm occasioned him 
to throw an astounding somerset, whence be descenai^ upon a part of the 
white sheet, brightly irradiated by the light ; seizing which favourable 
opportunity, I darM upon ,my prey, grip^ him with my finger and 
timmb, and ere he could be well aware of nis seizure, had plunged him 
into the oil of the lamp. Maliciously keen was the pleasure witl& which I 
watched his convulsive writUngs, but vain was all his muscular nwer, un- 
availing all his matchless agility ; the yielding fluid would not mlow him 
to vault from its surface, and a2^r a few more desperate struggles, mine 
enemy gave up the ghost. 

Revenge is suicidal ; it dies by its owti successful hand, seldom ex- 
piring, however, until it has given birth to Remorse. I had always a 
squeamish, perhaps a morbid repu^ance to extinguishing, even in the 
smallest insect, that mysterious li^ht of life which God hath kinged, 
and which all the potentates and philosophers of the world cannot relume. 
My victim, possibly, might have been a long-leased tenant of the bed- 
post, a naUve burgher of the wood, and what warrant had 1, a casual 
trespasser upon bis domain, to kill him for exercising that right of pas- 
turage to which he was equally entitled by nature, by profession, anu by 
practice? My conscience was now flea-bitten. 1 hod destroyed a 
fellow-liver, and as life, like death, is the one touch of nature that 
" makes the whole world kin,*' I felt as if I bad slaughtered a fellow- 
creature. 


Tlien my self-upbroidings assumed a mournfully domestic turn. My 
victim perhaps had left an affectionately attached spoq^ the faithful 
partner of his iumps and joyp, who, from her hiding-place in the bed- 
dothes, might have seen the imp^^ng; calamity, and nave been hunying 
fora'ards in order that she might ** peep through the blanket of the dark 
to cry “ hold I hold !” — when the eyes of him whom she had loved so long 
and so dear^ were foaever closed in oil ! And this aSSscrionate creature 
I had sudd^ly made a widow ! Fanejf pidtured her, " like Niobe, all 
tears,** crawling away, for the heaviness of her spirit had paralysed her 
leaping powers; and finally dying of a brdeen heart just as she came 
witiiin sight of her home, ifome ! what a scene was conjured up by the 
mere mention of that suggestive word. Perchance in some crack Sr 
crevice of the bedstead was domiciled a fismily of dear little ones rising 
lip to male and female flea-hood, the youngest a darlmg black-eyed 
lobster-tailed bal^, who had nof yet taken its first jnmp, whose innocent 
Rpe had never reddened by human blood^a happy and deeply- 
intezestuig social circle. And 1 h^id them orpnans. Painniliy 
affeeting thought ! 

Conla any contrast be more strild^ and condemnatoiy than the trucu- 
lence I had evinced, and the misexy l^had occasioned, compared with the 

t science of the Hindoos, who a Flea Hotel at Surat, supplying 
cherished insects with a gracious table cTddts, by hiring wxsaxp 
travellers to sleep, or rather to lie in the beds, on condition ortheff 
allowing free quarten and an undisturibed banquet to their hni^ as-^ 
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sailants. And these people I brand as Pagans, while I dare to call my- 
self a Christian I No wonder that the vision of these entomological 
orphans haunted me, for I mysrif am a family man, and we all know 
that a fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind — in confirmation of 
which I may state that having once severely bitten my own toftgue, I 
have ever since masticated a slice of ox-tongue with a sympathising ten- 
derness. 

Strange inconsistency ! At the very nfoment when I was regretting 
my recent vindictiveness, I was revolving in my mind how I might best 
be revenged upon my friend for having recommended me to this flea- 
haunted liotel, and 1 had just resolved to state how I had been treated 
to the whole club, and warn them against listening to his zealous 
advocacy of the Black Eagle, when I fortunately recollected that he was 
n wag, and a writer of comic songs. I should be hitched into a jocose 
ditty to be sung at all the bachelor parties of London, and then the cun- 
ning rogue would say that I exemplified the punishment which Horace 
threaten^ to inflict upon any one who should provoke the satire of his 
muse : — 

Fle-bit, ct insignis tota cantabitur urbe. 

This would be a worse martyrdom than that to which I had so recently 
been exposed, so I abandoned my intention, and once more endeavoured 
to compose myself to sleep. 


Chapter III. 

From the partial unconsciousness of incipient slumber I was awakened 
by the creaking of the closet-door, whence slowly emerged, to my utter 
amazement a^a horror, the apparition of a human head, its face covered 
with hair, its eyes glaring upon the bed, and the retracted lips revealing 
the teetli firmly clenched together^as if In the desperation of some deadly 
purpose. For a moment 1 endeavoured to persuade myself that the 
alarming object thus peering into the room was unreal, the coinage of 
eome hideous nightmare ; but «this hope nvas quf^ly dispelled, for the 
intruder stealthily advanc^ his whole body, and I now perceived that his 
uplifted right hand brandished a gleaming bayonet. Not doubting that 
his purpose must be robbery, for I could not have any personal enemy in 
a town where I was a perfect stranger, instinct suggested that my only 
chance of eseaM consisted in pretending to be fast asleep. I question 
whether I could have given an alarm, even liad I wished it, for at tliis 
mommit I afibrded an ulustration of Viigil's 

Obstupui, stetenmt qiue comae, et vox fanclbus hesit, 

and I felt, moreover, that any such attempt might accelerate instead of 
averring my fate. An irrepressible curiosity, however, induced me to 
peer throum the lashes of my unopened eyes upon the approaching figure, 
who, with his uplilfked weapon, and an increasiag expression of triumphant 
ruthleasness, stole on tiptoe nearer and nearer to my bed. The fear of 
^tection overpowering eveiy other consideratidn, I closed my eyes com- 
pletely, breathed heavily as if in a profound sleep, and awai^ my fate 
with an inward perturbation of soul completely at variance with my pre- 
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tended tmnquillity. At this fearfiil crisis, when I could not see wh»t was 
passing, the uncertainty of my impending fate* became almost intolerable, 
and an hour seemed to elajm betweeif every foot-fall, as I listened to his 
steps, every sound of whi<m, however subdued, seem^ to pierce into the 
centred of my brain. Oh, whait a relief was it Uf my feehng^, perfectly 
agonised T«*ith suq>en8e, when I heard hhn hoarsely whisper, in the Ge]> 
man language, 

Hell and fiiry ! this b hot Von Sandau I Curses on him ! he has 
again escaped me. Yet this is his bed-room. Ha! I see how it is : the 
house is f^ td company, and the curmudgeon has given up his bed to 
this pale-faced traveQer, whom 1 have half a mind to stab tcTtne heart 
for disappointing me of my revenge. No use*— no use; he sleeps 
soundly, and 1 need not despatdi him unless he should awake. If he does, 
he shall tell no tales ; he*s a dead man, that*8 all. Meantime, I may as 
well overhaul his tnmk, and see what I can pidc up before I make my 
escape.” 

God forbid that I should ever again have occasion to exermse so life- 
involving a self-control as in these few, but harrowing, moments! I 
knew that a naked weapon, wielded by a ruthless ruffian, was brandished 
over me ; that the least betrayal of consciousness would be the signal for 
my death; my mind was tom by struggling emotions; yet I was to 
maintain an appearance of perfect tranq^ity, and to breathe the regular 
respirations of unbroken slumber. Through this harrowing ordeal I 
passed with a success at which 1 myself am astonished, and the reader 
may imagine how my heart bounded with delight when my ear told 
me tliat niy terrible visitant had left my bedside, and was stealing 
towards the dressing-table at the farther end of the roona* Venturing 
once more to peep from under my eye-Kds, for I gnes^ that bis hank 
must be towards me, I saw him take from beside the ghiejay watch and 
purse, which he hurried intb bis pocket with noiselm alacrity ; a pro- 
cedure which rather pleased tl&n vfji;ed me, sinoe I trusted that the 
obtaining this booty, by no means an inoonsiderable one, would induce 
him to cfecaoip from ]|he room as quietly as he had entered it. 

So fer, however, from affording me this sutiefection, he uniod^ed my 
dressing-case, which 1 had placed on the table^drew forth a faunr, opened 
it, and cast a .sudden glance towards the bed. My eves wore instant^ 
closed, but I had seen enough in the fell expreanon of fab face to make 
me apprehend that my doom was sealed, and that the ruffian had nSw 
deteri^ed to cut my throat! Still persuaded that sUenoe and appaient 
deep afforded miy sole chance of preservatioii, I would not aaffer invself 
to tremble, though my soul was in an agony of fears W 1 haara no 
.footstep stealii^ towara me; a minute elapsed (it seemed almost an 
hour), and as my eagerly listening ear assured me tkat he was etiSl at 
the tabie^ lliaaaided a cautious peep in that dinecdon. Guem my relief 
of mind, as wdl as my astonishment, whm I saw that he had laid down 
the bayonet, and was hastily sbavmg himself; a prooess wj^ enabled 
M to scan hb reflected features in tfie g^bw, and to ascertain that he 
\qumted in one eye. f^vin^ i^uickly despatehed tkb part of fab toflet 
he held up the hmr of hb seup ifl hb left hand, and dashed b dosaly m 
with the razor; an opnradon which asstnniBd m awnafenoe at oooe 
fimtastical and horrffile, for it looked as if he were ro ving to eat fab 
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throat, and had mistaken the locality. His head being completely 
cropp^, he put on it my travelling-cap, thrust his arms into my Maokm- 
tosh, surveyed himself in the glass, and grinned horriUe a ghastly 
smile,” as if satisfied with the disg^se he had assumed. Hence 1 made 
the conjecture, which was subsequently confirmed, that he was a*maie- 
factor who had for some days been skulking from justice, and who hoped 
to facilitate his escape by the metamorphosis ho had just effect. 
Having gained his object, and no contemptible booty besides, I hoped 
that he would immediately relieve me| from the terror of his presence; 
and, ir^ fimt, he was on the point of decamping, when he paused to 
examine The dressing-case, which had supplied him with a razor. To 
the loss of my watch and purse I was ^ready reronciled, but as the 
comer of the ease he was now overhauling contained ba^ notes and 
lulls of exchange of considerable value, 1 could not resist the impulse of 
very slightly moving my head, and of fully opening my eyes, that I 
might ascertain whether my hidden treasure had escaped discovery, an 
attempt in which 1 thought there could be no risk, as his back was still 
towardb me. Unfortunately, however, my change of position, slight as 
it was, enabled him to see in the glass my open eye intently watching 
him, a discovery which he had no sooner made than he mutter^ a fearful 
oath, snatched up the bayonet, and rushed towards me. 

But the instinct of seli-prcservation is quick as lightning. In a second 
I dashed the wick into the oil, and, under cover of the sudden and total 
darkness, rolled out of bed on the opposite side; drawing the clothes 
over me, anB remaining extended on the floor beneath them. Terror now 
took entire possession of me : 1 trembled like an aspen-leaf ; my heart 
beat violently : I gave myself up for lost. Men there have been, who 
in the veiy jaws of death have snatched a moment for thinking of their 
fisinily and friends, but however I may honour their domestic and social 
yearnings, I was utteriy incapable of imitsfting them, by faculties being 
eo completely absorbed in an iii{pnse ^selfishness, that I could think of 
nothing but the posribility of escaping the horrible fate that threatened 
me. The assassin was now between me and the door, and even if 1 could 
aafidy reach it, the rattling hiUidle and rusty locC would prate of my 
whembout,” and enable to swoop down upon me, like a starving 
vulture on its prey ; die windows, firom their height, only offered me the 
choice of a di£mnt death ; and 1 recollected with deep anguish that 
there was no fire-place hi the room, and consequently no chimney up 
which I might have dimbed for safety. 

Methinks 1 hear the male reader exclaim, Was em such a pitiful 
poltroon I I should deem myself di^jraced for ever bad I evince<l so 
craven a spirit. I would have rodied upon the intruder, have grappled 
him firmly, have shouted fo** assistance, and have held him pinioned until 
auccoor arrived, and he was disarmed and handcufied.’’ Bravo, BohaiUl I 
Falstaff was a ^1 to thae I Allow me, however, to remark that nothing 
is so safe as a hypothetuud heroism, nothing so easy as a vicarious valour. 
Willingly do I adnritjow imaginary intrepidity; tenkly do I confiess my 
mtk real oowanlioa* Berasit ma farther to st^te, in extenuation of my 
pusiHaiBmooaoBndqBt» that I was shattered in nerves as well as debilitated 
in body by and that in a hand-to-hand straggle 

with an avidsmy poweefal notagmiist, Ishould have been as acUddin 
the grasp of a giant 



S6 ^ NigMs Adventure at the 

Terrified as I was, and trembliDg violenily all over, I must do myself 
the justice to record that I was not quite frightened out of my wits, for 
while I heard my infuriated assailant muttering curses, and stabbing at 
the empty bed, m]r n^d, with an inconcrivable rapidity, was conjuring 
up difibrent possibilities of eluding his murderous purpose. No feasible 
place of concealment occurred to me except the deep recess alrea^ men- 
tioned, beside the wardrobe, where by crouching down I thought I might 
escape detection long enough to persuade him that I had silently slipped 
out of the apartment. While thoughts of this nature were darting con- 
fusedly throng my farain„ I distinguished his footsteps hurrying round 
for the purpose, as 1 conjectured, of searching for me amid mi clothes, 
during which inter^ I drew myself nmseledy under the bed, emerged 
on tl^ opponte ride, regained my legs, aod was stealing on tip-toe 
towards the recess, when a creaking board betrayed my locmity, and my 
pursuer, uttering a fresh volley of oaths, dartM through t^ intense 
darkness with such impetuosity that he dashed against a projecting stove, 
which suddenly arrested his career. He must have been severely bruised 
by the concussion, for he swore with the groaning bitterness of prin, and 
ere he had time to attend to any tlung but his own suffering^ I had en- 
sconced myself in my hiding-plac^ cowering down, and shrinking into the 
smallest possible dimensions at its further extremity. 

cbaptxe rv. 

Shout and harrowing was the respite thus obtained. If great and 
imminent danger sometimes confound the faculties, it occasionally im- 
parts to them a supernatural acuteness and concentratiou, of which latter 
predicament I presented a painful instance. So morbidly sensitive became 
my hearing that 1 could disringuish every breath drawn by the assassin, 
even at the remotest confines V>f tl^' room ; while my olfactory nerves 
announced his approach by an odour of tobacco, so slight that it would 
utterly hav^escapra mcbunder other circumstances, though it now assumed 
a terrible pbngency %s the herald of aamuaderous advance. With the 
slowness of a man determined not to be baulked of his purpose, he groped 
his way along the walls, the grating sound of his hands assuring me mat 
he seiuched riuefully in every direction. Nearer and nearer did he 
approach my lair, my breathless ooo^rnation deepening with every'bU 
of his foot, until he stood directly opposite tome, wnea he stretched forth 
his hand, and enlored the recess oy striking first against the wardrobe 
and then againn the opporite vmQ, m both cases, bowevor, thanks to my 
crouchii^ postur^ his arm passed above my head. In this process the 
' flap of the Mackiiitosh he bad stolen actuaUy swung a^nst my cheek, 
sending a cold shudder through my whole fi^e ; but it led to no dis- 
ooveiy, and my heart bounded as 1 heard him eii^ter the closet, from 
which, however, be presently returned, muttering, Saw a match-box — 
r^-light the lamp— soon set^ the bufiness-^^good, good I” 

^ Now for the first time did I recollect that 1 iSd left my travelling 
ludfer-box on the tabl%* and my terror, my despw may he ima|wea 
when I heard the grating of the mat^ immediately followed by a 
glare, which .partially reveiM the villain's figure, gleamea on 
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the bayonet, and threw dim shadows around the room, which my terrified 
imagination invested with a thousand horrible forms. All that 1 had pre- 
vioudy suffered was trivial in comparison with my present agony, but 
luckily it was evanescent, for in hurrying towards the lamp the current 
of air extinguished the match, and a pitchy darkness again enveloped the 
room. 

But the miscreant was not to be thus foiled ! Spurting imprecations 
throu||^ his clenched teeth, he returned the table, took out another 
match, and once more did I hear the scraping round that was to furnish 
him with the means of discovering and destroying me. Once, twice, 
thrice, fdur times was it repeated, but without e^t ; the match would 
not kindle, and after 1 had heard him fumble for a few seconds in the 
box, he growled in a tone of concentrated rage and disappointment. 

How infernally unlucky ! there is not another in the box.’' O gladsome 
tidings I O hope*m^nng words, how gratefully did ye fall upon mine 
ear 1 It seemed as it he were pr^estined to faQ in his bloodthirsty de- 
sign, and I flattered myself that he would quickly abandon it in despair. 
Fond and vain expectation 1 In a minute he had re-commenced his search 
with an undiminished tenacity of puipose, if I might judge by the eager 
nibbing of his hands agiunst the walls and furniture. Nearer and nearer 
did he a second time approach, until he stood once more opposite to my 
hiding-place, again missing me with his exploring hand, but instead of 
passing on as b^re, he thrust his foot into the recess, and struck me full 
on the body, when he exclaimed in an accent of malignant joy, Ha, 
skulking rascal! have I got you at last? you shaU tell no tales— you are 
a dead man !** 

So saying, he aimed a furious blow at me with his bayonet, which just 
missing my throat, for 1 had shrunk on one side, became so firmly im- 
bedded in the, wood of the wardrobe, that he could not instantly extricate 
it. Ere he could succeed in this oUect, the handle of the chamber-door 
was violently rattled and shaken, 'yid alioarse voice cried out, 

Hallo, Ambeim ! why the devil have you locked the door ? Open it 
direedy, or I will kick it down,’’ — a threat iustantly followed by the loud 
battering of a heavy foot* • * 

Scared from his mil purpose by this startling uproar, the assassin hur- 
ried ba^ to the closet wnence he had first emergea, when I rushed to the 
door, which I unlocked and opened, and loudly shoutedT Thieves and 
murder !”4o die manifest bewilderment of the stranger who had so rudely 
demanded admittance. 

In a few seconds 1 was surrounded by six or eight men, including the 
landlord, some of them bearing candlesi and all more or less arm^, to 
whom I hastily related what hi^ occurred, adding that the thief and in- 
tended murderer was sdli Li the closet. Headed by the landlord, bear- 
ing a lighted caudle in one hand and a drawn sword io the other, the party 
resolutdly advanoed^to attack the fell critiff in his den ; but lo ! after a 
diligent search he was nowhere to be found, and all were wondering how 
he had evaporated, when ^ landlord exclaimed, 

Look, gentiemen, look I a ladder has been placed a^ust the open 
window* By thia maaoa he was doubtless enabled to steal into the house, 
and by this means he has made liis escape. It must have been some 
fellow well aequainted wiib the pfemises.” 
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“ Can we not instantly ponue him 7" I demanded, fiw now that I was 
assnied of my personJ safety, I began to yearn for my watch and 
purse. 

« We may save cmrselyes all that trouble/* replied Bonifiice. ^ Since 
the disturbances began the gates of the town are^olosed every night, and 
are forbidden to be opened until half-an-hour after daylight in tne morning. 
Leave it all to me. I know the officers of the polices 1*11 catch him ! 
ri catch him !’* • 

Ere my visitants, whom I cordially thanked for their prompt assistance, 
had returned to their beds, one of them apprised m^ wim a verrnnneces- 
sary apolc^, that h| had been smoking and diinkhig in the <mfltee«room, 
till a late hour, and having mistaken my door for that of an ai^ommg 
double-bedded apartment apportioned to himself and his comra^ Am- 
heim, had made that noi^ amault and battery which had rescued me 
from the very jaws of death. Detaining the landlord after the othmrs had 
taken thw departure^ I repeated to him the words uttered by the assassin 
on his first entrance, which proved that he, Von Sandan, was the victim 
intended to have been thus ruthleasly slaughtered. 

Describe the villain, describe bun !** cried my anditor, who had lis- 
tened to me with open mouth and staring eyes, and who had no sooner 
heard me commence the required portraiture, than he stnidc his hand 
violently on his knee, ejacula^g, Carl Richter ! Carl Richter ! 1 knew 
it-*I could have sworn it— a thousand rix-dolla» to a brass button it is 
the scoundrel Richter.** 


This fellow, he proceeded to inform m^ had lately been a waiter in hie 
hotel, had been knocked down by him for insolence, nad absconded, carry- 
ing with him a portion of the plate^ had enlisted in tiie Ydlow R^ment, 
deserting from which he joined Struy^ banditti, eommittittg various 
robberies and atrocities, and being body parsued, after ‘the dispersion of 
those oudaws, bad doubtleA stoiea into Augsburg, with whose hiding- 
places he was well acquainted, *hopi^ to find biSter means of conceal- 
ment there than in the open country. Ere he could betake himself, 
however, t^ these hgimts, he was encountered, dose to one of the dty 
gates, by his former ^master, vho seizec^ and gave him in charge as a 
deserter, when he was instandy hurried off to die guard-house prison. 
It was subsequently ascertamea that in the confusion of chaiupng the 
garrison, on me veiy evening of Insanest, he had escaped from his place 
m confinement, and betaking faimidf un^r cover of the night, to**the 
stable-yard of the Black Eagle, had stolen, W means of the ladder, into 
the hoim, hopiqg to wreak hk Icmg^heridM revenro upon Von Sandau, 
and at the same time to cany off whatever vilnddeiK)oty he could safely 
^ purloin. 

After die agitatiiig scene of which I had been the hero (rather a 
cowardfy one i^die-%), sleep was out of the question, so I dressed iw- 
self, the hmdlora retired to me room for the same purpose, and presently 
letamiiig, weproeeeded, to lay our {dans ferdisooyeri^ anda ppmh e n j- 
jng the nigitivis^ in the attdmnent uF wUdi otject my oompankm die- 
^ played equd smvilj acuteiiess. Long heftnre daylight he hadjm- 
eecM to each sf die ci^ gates, dreamstaatiaHy descrioii^ to the ollam 
on duty, the dsess ana igure of the d^nansiit, and qokhsnmg their 
inlgilance by adding that be was a deserter. These prsoantions taken, he 
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placed himself close to the gate at ivhich he deemed it most likely that he 
should entrap his prey, and the result proved how ably his scheme had 
been concoct^. Not ten minutes liad elapsed, after opening the gate, 
when a freshly-shaved, squinting pedestrian, arrayed in a new Mackintosh 
and travelling-cap, attempted to take his departure from the city; in 
another ten minut^ so sh^ was the look-out of the guard, he was lying 
handcuffed in the barrack dungeon 1 

Two days afterwards, the landlord entered* my room with a triumphant 
lur, depositing on the table my watch and purse which had been found 
on the tbie^ informing me at the same time that he had been ordered to 
be shot thSl veiy morning as a deserter, and addings while he rubbed his 
hands with manifest satimetion, that he could get me admitted into the 
barrack-yaid to witness the execution. As I have already recorded my 
invincible repugnance to the violent extinction of that mysterious emana- 
tion from 6^ which is called life, even in the meanest animal and most 
insignificant insect, I need hardly state that I declined the proffered 
fevoiir. Nay more, I will frankly confess, that when I heard the voll^ 
which terminated his mortal career, and recollected that I had been tlie 
chief means of thus bunying him out of the world, the sound smote 
upon my heart, and thrills me with a compassionate, not to say a com- 
punctious shudder* 

That Providence often uses the meanest and most unexpected agents 
for the accomplishment of its purposes has ever been my creed. To use 
the words of Parnell, in his instruedve poem of the ^‘Hermit 

Its sacred migesty thro* all depends 

On using second means to work his ends. 

Following whichrtnun of thought, I mentally debated whether the fiea, 
which, by keeping me awake, had played so important a part in the oc- 
currences I have related, was cou^missibned by the good angel of Von 
Sandau to discover and Imng to justice bis intended assassin ; whether it 
was appointed to its ofi^ by the evil genius of Carl Richter| in order to 
terminate his career of crime ;«or whether the ruffian’s doom might not 
more truly be assigned to that universal Nemesis which ever pursuing 
the malefiictor like an invisible shadow, finally dogs him to the dungeon 
and the gibbet In the former of these conjectures there is nothing that 
need raise ^ smile, for if swarms of insects w^ere made ancillary to the 
behests of Heaven in the third plague of the Egyptian nation, why may 
not a single insect become instrumental in ^ preservation or the punish- 
ment of a Angle human brag ? 
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SARDINIA.* 

N6 countnr in Europe is so little known as S&rdinia. Yet it is the 
lai^est islana in the Mediterranean, not even excepting Sicily. When 
attention is called to it, vague ideas of mountains and marsh, of bandits 
and malaria, of tuimy and sardines, and of Cyclopean structures, the last 
remnants of a primeval civilisation, are what present themselves to the 
mind. Yet, with the exception of what some few enterprising French 
archaeologists did tc^unravel the historj^ of the Noraghes anJT Sepolture 
de is Gigantes, the island, although in possession of the English in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, was in reality a terra incog* 
nUa untU explored by Captain Smyth. 

But still we had no well-informed traveller, no qualified observer to 
place on record the kind of information wanted by the tourist, as well as 
the Imowledge sought for by the geographer, the naturalist, or the com- 
mercial man. Mr. Tyndale stands well in the long existing gap: to 
lively pictures of the manners and customs of the people, he adds notices 
of almost all the objects of real interest in the island, and he will make 
Sardinia and its resources, its curiosities and its scenery familiar as those 
of the Channel Islands, to all who will be at the trounle of perusing his 
excellent work. 

Government steamers ply between Genoa and Cagliari on the 1st and 
16th of the month, and Mtween Genoa and Porto Torres on the 8th and 
24th ; Mr. Tjmdale sailed by the latter packet, but proceeded further on 
to Alghero, on the north-western coast. As ^e steamer rounded Cape 
d^’ Argentic, the highest and most westcriy point of the island, some 
thurfy Neapolitan boats were seen engaged in the coral 6shery. These 
boats ought to be safe anJ fleet if the imitation of nature could ensure 
such advantages, for Mr. Tyndale ^Is us that in their form and cut of 
the sails, they resembled the nautilus numbers of which were basking 
around, ai^ spreadjpg their tninmient canvass to the light breeze. 
Shoals of dolphins and thousands or sea-birds gave further animation to 
the scene. 

Alghero ia so called from the seaweed {alga) which accumulates in 
great quantities on the shore. Its hisUny is replete with details of 
memorable and sanrainaiy engagements, which, as m the case of all the 
towns and strongholds of the island, Mr. Tyndale relates at length. In 
the pr^t day, Alghero with a population pf little more than 8000 
sonls, is surrounded W ramparts in a neglected state, defended by about 
forty old guns, ten of which are mounted, and in a veiy bad condition ; 
^ about in the grass and weeds which have grown around 

them. There are, however, several strong towers in different parts of 
the fortifications. ^ 

Some of the streets are broad and well paved. The evidences of the 
Catalonian influence are fewer than might be expected, except in the lan- 


* The Itiand of Sardiiiia, including Pictures of the Manners and Customs of 
the Sardinians, and Notes on the Antiquities and Modern ejects of intemt in the 
Island : to which is ad de d some Account of the House of Savoy. By John 
Warre Tyndale, MA., Ac. 3 vols. Bu^d Bentley. 
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guage and the formation of the houses, of which^the balconies especially, 
reminded the traveller of those of Barcelona ; but the costume is espe- 
cially Sarde, the chaqueto, calzones, and manta of the Catalonians, being 
miknown. • 

Although in comparison with other parts of Sardinia, the sanitaiy state 
of Alghero is considered good, it is exposed like all other towns* and 
villages to the scour^ of the island — tnat pestilence which made the 
Homans use the word Sardinia as a synonvme for death — and which is 
generally termed Intemperie, an irregular* combination of ague and 
fever, and a concentrated essence of Caliban’s cume on Prospero. 

• •• All the infections that the son sucks up, 

From bogs, fens, flats. ^ 

This scourge is not confined to marshy and undrained lands, but exists 
also in high and volcanic districts, and its baneful influence is even not 
confined to the human race. The green figs of infected districts imbibe 
and evolve, it is currently said, the deleterious principle of intemperie, 
and it is hence customary to express the place of their growth on the 
baskets. 

The best coral and the best Sardine and anchovy fisheries are ofiT 
the coast of Alghero, the former are better and more productive than 
those of the coast of Sicily. Among other marine productions for which the 
same coast is famous, is the Pinna flahellum^ a bivalve shell of tbe 
muscle tribe, with a large tuft of silky thread, called lanapinna, which is 
wove into a web of a beautiful yellow brown, resembling the burnished 
gold oil' tbe back of some beetles, and of which waistcoats, gloves, &c., are 
made. A pair of gloves of this description cost 45. 2(f. a pair. Provi- 
sions are cheap, br^ 1^, the pound, meat \d, to 2(f., fowls each, 
and game equidly cheap. The wines are also excellent and cheap. 

The state of society at Alghero is formal and vapid, from an inheritance 
of Spanish with a graft of Italian mannersf witnout the polish which 
characterises the best society of tho^ countries, and the listless inactivity 
of the inhabitants is said to unpart a general lethargic aspect to the town. 
Mr. Tyndale made several excursions during his at Alg|)ero and at 
Sassori, for the purpose of seeing a famous .stalactidc grotto,* called the 
Antra di NeUuno^ but was unsuooessful, on account of the weather, this 
grotto being open to the sea ; until the lucky circumstance of a visit in 
crinqmny with Charles Albert, crowned his wishes. Our tmvelier must, 
under these circumstances, liave seen the cave in question to unusual ad- 
vantage, a sketch, given as a frontispiece, presents to the eye a succession 
of vast Cambers, with more stalactites dian stalagmites, the watery floor 
being unfavourable to the deposition of the latter. At A^elsburg Mr. T. 
says the chambers are, in some parts, loftier, and the stalagmites more 
abundant, but neither AdelsLer^, nor Paros, nor AnUpaio^ are, according 
to the same autliority, so extensive, nor equal to it in elegance and rarity. 
While exploring one pf the lovely camarettaa of this natural wonder, the 
sublime, Mr. Tyudale informs us, was changed into the ludicrous, and the 
warmth of admiration chilled by some icy cold water in a hole at the 
bottom, into which the author slipped in g^ood company — ^that of the Duke 
of Genoa— 'when aaairtlny each other in the descent from the aperture 
which led into the siud camaretta. 

In his various journeys to and from Alghero and Sassari, Mr. Tyndale 
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Taxied his routes as much as it was in his power, the oountiy being in 
tni^Sn part a plain, covered with cjstus, arbutus, and dwarf palms, Ae 
roots of the latter being eaten by the peasantry. There is, also, two miles 
from Alghero, a large, unhealthy lagoon called Caliche, from whkdi a 
connderable quantity of fish is obtained. There are many nora^e, 
pximkive buildings in these districts, and Mr. Tyndale relates tmt his 
excursions to mae in one case, caus^ much alam to some shepherds^ 
who, with their wives and childi^ wm in an adjoiiung capanna, a hovd 
made of boughs, and w>t sering his approach, were taken by sur- 
prise. The females and <diildren were immeniately hurried away, and the 
men, putting their long knives into their girdles, and assuming a ferocious 
air, deman^M, in an impetuous voices what he wanted. Oh assuring 
them that he did not come to interrupt them, but merely to see the 
noraghe, they sneered incredulously at him, but at length his cavallanie 
having come up and explained that he was a stranger from terra ferme^ 
and that he xeaUy had no rinister olgect in visiting them, their fears lest 
he should have been a government oiScer or %fuaruecitOj both apparently 
alike dreaded, were dispelled, and they assisted him in taking the measure- 
ments of the noraghe. How alike ore semi-savages in all countries, both 
in their feelings and their manners ! 

The essentim architectural feature of these noraghe or nuihags (and 
they are the most interesting objects in the island) are truncated cones 
or towers, averaging from tmrty to rixty feet in height, and from 100 
to 300 in circumference. These towers are bufit of stone blocks, 
varying in size from three to nine cubic feet, and disposed in mgular 
layers, so that the style of construction cannot be said to be* either 
Cyclopean or Pelasgic. These towers are further erected on natural or 
fu^cial mounds lilm the tells or teppehs of the East, whether they occur 
in valleys, plains, or on mountains, and some are partially enclos^ at a 
slight distance, by a low wall of a similar construction* tp the building. 
Added to this, they have* low entrances, with architraves formed of 
gigantic blocks of stone, sometimes^twelve feet long by five in height 
and depth, and in the interior are several domed chambers, sometimes 
with severq} cells or niches, than which nothing can be more like a 
Bq[>ulchral Chamber. ** The section of the coiridors which lead from one 
chiunber to another, also attest the principle of the Draeontia, as shown 
at Abury and Camak. It is amusing to peruse the varie^ id opinions 
that have been emitted upon the subject or these relics of oi^ time. 

Stephanini believes them to have been trophies of victory ; Vidal, the 
iaouses of giants ; Madao, the tombs of the antewuvians ; Peyron, tbe tombs 
of the ancient noouul sh^herds. Fara attributes them to an Iberian colony 
under Noraz ; AAmaat gives tbe same origin, and adds that they were tombs. 
Petit Badel, imagining them to be tomte, attributes those wbkh have any 
irregular polygonal masonry, to the colony under lolos and the Themiadw ; 
and those in which there are only horizont^ liwers, to the Pelogi and Tyrrbo- 
nim. Inphiiwi makes them to be funereal monuments, with aTyrrlieniao 
origin; Micali looks to a Phmnician or Carthaginian* source, but does not 
suppose them to be tombs. Arri believes them to be Pbcenician, and used in 
iire-wofsbip ; an opinion entertained also by Mfinter and Angiiis ; Manno 
attributes them to the earliest primitive population, of Oriental origin, and 
thinltt tliem tombs of different trfees: Amim, the places of religious and 
mystical festivals, and In later times, burial plac^ La Marmora reserves his 
judgment, but implies indirectly that they were of Phoenician origin, and may 
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have served for tombs or temples. Finally, Captain Smyth — the only English 
author, 1 believe, who trrats of them (and well qualified, we may add, by his 
antiquarian as well as scientific acquirements to give an opinio^, dates their 
foundation in the obscure ages subsequent to the arrival of the Trojans, after 
the fall of their city ; and supposes that they were designed to answer the 
double purposes of mausolca for the eminent dead, and asyla for the living. 

• • 

Mr. Tyndole next proceeds to collect the opinions of the ancients lupon 
these monuments. Aristotle, as the accredited author de MGrabiliDua, 
it may be observed, described these monuments accurately, y It is said 
that in the island of Sardinia are edifices of the ancients, after the Greek 
manner, and nuu^ other beautiful buildings, and thoU (domes or cupolas), 
finished excellent proportions. That these were built by lolaus, the 
son of Iphicles, when, tuing the Thespiadm, he ttfiled to occupy these 
parts,*’ &c. 

IModorus Siculus repeats the same thing : Pausanias attributes them 
to a colony of Iberians under Norax. 31r. Tyndale compares these 
structures with Assyrian, Egyptian, Cyclopean, Pelasgic, and other 
monuments, from all of which, be says, they differ more or less. 

Hie structures designated as Sepolture de is Gigantes also generally 
accompany the norhage. They may be described as a series of laige 
stones enclosing a fbss from fifteen to tliirty-six feet long and from three 
to six wide, witli immense flat stones resting on them as a covering. At 
one end of the foss is a large upright* head-stone averaging from ten to 
fifteen feet high, havuig in many instances an aperture about eighteen 
inches square at its base. On either side of this stole, a series of separata 
stones are disposed in a rude segment of a circle. Mr. Tyndale, with 
great modesty, does not attenmt to solve the myste^ which attaches itself 
to those monuments. He makes iuterestiiig Elusion to the sepulchre of 
the Phoenician giant Animus, and to the recorded size of Og and Goliath, 
and lie naturallycalls attention to the peculiarity of the co-existence of the 
two kinds of ifionuments, by some consider^ to be alike sepulchral. It 
is further observed tliat while the analogy of the Sepolture de is Gigantes 
is not met with elsewhere, not evAi in Corsica, nor in the well known 
monument of Goao ; buildings of a cognate charpeter with the norhage 
arc met widi in the so-ca^ed ^alayots qf the Balearic isfimds. This 
would almost seem to iuduuite a difference of age, which would reconcile 
the circumstanoe of sepulchral monument^ if they are such, of a different 
style of construction, oeing met with in juxta-position. 

We have dwelt upon these primitive coustructions because tliey have 
hitherto been little noticed in this country, betides being the objects of 
greatest interest in the countiy. We will now proved wim Mr. 
Tyndale to the Salines of the Nuim .district, salt bting one of the 
chief exports of the island. The salt-pans, he tells are imperfectly 
woiiced by galW-slaveg^ whose treatment, he tdls us, is worse thmi iu- 
human. The Torre deUe Saline, built as a watch*tower by Philip II. 
against the incurtions of the African j^tes, also overlooks a To^ara, 
or tunny i^eiy, an&ther of the curiosities of the island, and a prima^ 
article of ej^rt trade. Mr. Tyndale's notices of the tunny are exceea* 
ingly curious, but the MaUamaa^ or battue of fish is a stirr^ and on- 
mnal affair, M on a Bais, or commander, showing its oriental origin. 
Such havoc and ahuighier att end s theee battues tiias £schylus used them 
as a in his account of the destmetion of the Pertian naval force at 
Sahimis; and Pliny, speaking of th e formidable force of a shoal of tunny, 
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mentions the circumstance of Alexander the Great having been obliged 
to put his fleet in battle array to oppose and withstand their attack. 
Many lives are often lost in these battues, a fact which nuy excite un- 
pleasant suggestions with those who* indulge occasionally in Ton ma^ 
rine, 

Afttr this matanza comes the marfaragiu, or dressing of the tunny, 
operations replete with craft mysteries. The fish is, in the main part, cut 
in pieces, and boiled in immense cauldrons of salt water, and then packed 
in barrels the suse of firkins. * The ancients, however, esteemed most that 
which was salted and packed without being boiled. Why is it not ex- 
ported, or, at all events, sold in this country in tolerable quantities^instead 
of in small jars or ti^, at an enormous price ? It appears that*a curious 
value is set on particl^ar pieces, and the spawn salt^ and pressed into 
flat cakes, called bottaighe, and served up at table in slices with oil, is 
said to be delicious, and superior to any caviar. This is a hint for modem 
Deipnosophists, the olden ones, by-the-by, being familiar with the flank of 
the tunny as a dainty to be eaten by the gods.” A French traveller, 
Mr. T 3 ’Tidale tells us, described bottarghe to be des ceufi mis en botUeille ! 
imagining hoitarghe to have some reference to hotdgUe ! The tunny 
fetches in Sardinia from 21, to 3/. 4s. the barrel, Mr. Tyndale does not 
tell os how much it holds, but 100 fish will fill 150 barrel^ and any thing 
under 300 lbs. is only mezzo tonni, so we must suppose it to fetcii about 
1 L the cwt., whereas at the Italian Warehouses in London, it fetches about 
Is. the ounce ! Why is it that La manna del MediUrraneOy tlie sea-pig 
of the glorious Athensus, the fish whence the golden bom derived its 
epithet, and was also called the mother of tunnies,” the feast sacred 
among the Carthaginians to the gods, is not available to us ! Shall it 
always be said that bottarghe is cariar to the multitude, in both senses of 
the word ? 

How we envy Mr. Tyndale ! His bed on board, on Bis way from the 
Marfaragiu to Porto Torres, Was made of two tunnies, and ne bad a third 
for a pillow. Considering that hfl had nreviously supped upon a complete 
course, including the streak under me chin,” the flank, the nctia, and 
other delicate bits, it k a wonder he did not fancy that he had also a 
tunny for a counterpane. On -his way, Mr. «l^dale visited Asinara, a 
granitic island, where partridges and quails so abound, as to sell at l<fl 
a piece, and the natives are as primitive as if they were the original colony, 
whence the island derived its name of Insula Herculis. This island beloilga 
to the Dukes of Vallambrosa, so called finom a valley in the island, bufthey 
w'ere originally called Dukes of Arinara, till the jokes suggested by the 
title made them pfmly to have it chang^ 

Porto Tones is full of monuments of Roman times, but of modem build- 
ings there ap^ars to be only the church that is woiih the tourist’s atten- 
tion. The place is also much exposed to the dreaded intemperie. Two 
calecb^ nuuce the joum^ didly to and from Porto Torres and Sassori, 
and two others leave the latter town for Cagliari a week. There 
are also three vehicles for hire at Potto Tottes, seven at Sassari, 
"four at Maomner, and about twenty at Ca^ari; and these, with 
about ten private oairiages, make the sum total in the island. There are 
^ three small inns in the idand, but, as in all countries where 
mvilkation has not estahEshed regular roads and inns, the system ef leoetv- 
ing travellers, and die exercise c( hospitality is, to a certain extent, a 
necesrity, custom, and alfbost a law ; and Hr* Tyndale gives some tou^- 
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ing^ examples of the supremacy of that law. He, however, adds what 
most travellers have experienced under such circumstances, that the 
system has great inconveniences, and for a wearied-out traveller to have 
to wait till eleven or twelve, or even later, for his supper, and then to 
sustain a conversaiion (all of inquiries on the part of your entertaiiihrs) is 
very trying ; equally so is it sometimes to eat of all the delicacies that are 
forced upon a jaded and travel-worn appetite. Throughout Sardinia it 
would appear, that in most houses, admitting* of an extra room, one is set 
apart for the guests — the hospitale cubicduiu” of the Romans — ready 
and open to all strangers ; and its sanctity is«as great as in former days. 
The gudst^fs generally expected to g^ve some little trifle in money to the 
servant of the house on parting ; but it would be a^igh offence to offer 
the host, however humble or pcxir, any payment for the expense or trouble 
he may have incurred. Mr. Tyndaie justly remarks, that the traveller 
may, with g^reat advantage, carry with him a little stock of Genoese 
filagree, brooches, ear-rings, rings, &c., or little coloured silk kerchiefs, as 
presents; their effect is prodigious, being thankfully accepted where money 
would be spumed, and where it is difficult to know how to repay a 
kindness. 

Hie fuarusdii^ literally out-goers," of all kinds, who used to render 
the interior of the island inaccessible to travellers, are, according to Mr. 
Tpidale, much upon the decrease. The Sarde fuomsciti, he tells us, 
includes the regular bandit, the petty robber, the fugitive from the arm 
of the law, the avenger of an insult or injury, and the voluntary fugitive, 
and they are in many respects different characters to the Italian and 
Spanish outlaws. 

Tlie bandito of Apuglia comes before one’s mind as a romantic rogue, de- 
corated with watches, ornaments, miniatures of the virgin, rings, and other 
spoils of his victiihs, — witli all the charms of a hero, and the atrocities of a 
villain,— as living on the pleasure and profit of plunder, and actuated to it by 
the necessity as well as excitement of gaining an existence by his course. The 
ladron, the soltcador, and the ratero Spain may be similarly distinguished 
from each other ; the first being the wholesale professional robber ; the second, 
the literal ** pouncer upon" whatever he can lay his haads, and pil>portionally 
less generous and magnanimoifS tlidh the ladroli ; and the third is the common 
order of thief. 

]^t all these differ from the Sarde fuomsciti, for the regular bandito 
can wnly arrive at that high dignity by a lengthened exile from his home, 
by a series of attacks on him, and a consequent desperation in every act 
of defence or mode of obtaining a livcliho^. Such characters as these 
have dwelt, from all times, in the recesses of the mountains and forests of 
Sardinia. As early as a.d. 22, mention is made of the coercendis illic 
latroeiniiSf by means of 4000 Jews expelled thither from Rome by 
Tiberius. The last grand battue of any importance of these unfortunate 
creatures, it is said, took placo in 1735, during the reign of Carlo 
Ematiuele III., by the viceroy, the Marchese di Rivarolo ; but Mr. T^*n- 
dale informs os that Carlo Alberto has in reality done more for the 
suppression of the fuomsciti, than has been done since the days of Ae 
Roman emperor, and the island can now boast (?) of few regular banditi. 
The fugitives, the arm of the law or fi^m the consequ^ce of 
vendetta^ or revenge^ oonstitate seven-rigbths of the whole fuomsciti, but 
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from no robbers of any class does it appear that the stranger or foreign^ 
Imia reason to expect maltreataient. 

Sassari, a goo^y towDy inclosed by« a high wall and towers, meted by 
Bon Pedro of Aragon, in 1862, has a population of about 2S,000 souls, 
and vhat Mr. TVndale says of the place, may |pe quoted as applying 
more or less to all other Sardinian towns. 

One cannot walk sixty yards in the street, or be sixty minutes in a house, 
without meeting an ec^esiasiic, or some of the living appendages of the 
church ; and the numberless anecdotes of their influence, tn the families oi 
the highest as wdl as lowest classes, were confirmed by my own personal 
experience. Upwards of fiuy Jesuits are now established tnerf^ and hold 
high positions in die Scliools and university. The society of Sassvi, as com- 
posed of die nobility, government authorities, and employ^ the members of 
the university, die learned professions, and the rich merchants, is subject to all 
the rivalries and jealousies of rank, power, talent, and w^th ; for rarely 
finding a common ouUet in external interests and aflairs, diey vegetate in dtetr 
own importance, or their neighbours' insignificance ; and as the steamer only 
arrives once a fortnight at Porto Torres, from Terra Ferma, to give any relief 
or excitement, die heavy interim is n most monotonous existence. 

Ignorance and pride are naturally the besetting sins of n society in 
which a free press is unknown, where books aresubject^ to a blind ccnsorstiip, 
visits to the continent are not permitted, and where the Jesuits do not allow 
the mind to be contaminated oy usefy knowledge. There are exceptions, 
but they are few ; and courtesy and kindness to strangers seemed no less 
an obligation than a voluntary act of pleasure. Religious ceremonies in 
such a country partake far more of a theatrical character, than on the 
continent. Mr. Tyndale’s account of the Easter processions force an 
involuntary smile nom the reader. Two hundred men, enveloped in 
ladies’ night-dresses, and a phalanx of litde angels with pasteboard wings, 
introduce us on such occasions to Kcodemiis and Josepl\ of Arimathca, 
in gorgeous Oriental oostunfes, with brocaded garments and turbans, and 
black eunuchs to attend upon tUbm I ^ 

Sassari has several interesting memorials of the past history of the touu, 
esperially iq its cast|g,* where the Ara^n arms and the tower of the In- 
quisition, remain as records of the pohtical and religious miseries of past 
tunes. The university and churches also contain many objects of in- 
terest, and the fountain of Bosello is deservedly an object of pride with 
the Sassarese. The town has also the character of being compara#ely 
healthy, and living is excessiyely cheap ; a large fowl costa and 
wine Id. per botde. The environs of the town abound in country- 
house^ pleasuivgrouuds, and gardens. In the latter, myrtles grow to 
the size of forest trees, and olmoj^ cheny, orange, ana pome^punate 
hloasoms lighten up the dark folia^ over which the Roman pine and 
palm tower majestically. A single orange tree bears as many as 4500 
onns^ 90 lurniiant is the dimate. 

Ifr. Tytkiale travelled from Sassari, in a north-east direction, to the 
district of Galium. Among the most interesting objects on Ins way 
were the nomghe of Ndvi, and the town of Castel Sardo, the latter 
built by some rf the Doria family about 1102, cm a rocl^ promontory, 
and commaoded hf the castle from whence it takes its name. Tins 
town and catde ha# he^ sabjectedi, like other towns in Barkis, to 
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As to its present conditioD, Mr. Tyndale speakr 




founded on the circumstance of its having had three different names — have 
now but little to boast of. Tlie walls and bastions arc irregular, and thccastle 
itself devoid of all archit&tural beauty ; there is not n single handsome bouse; 
the streets are narrow, and, built on a rather steep rock, rise one above the 
other in great confusion. But little can be said for their cleanliness, as there 
are no drains, sewers, or any accommodations of civilised life ; and all the filth 
and ordure are thrown over one of the walls ever}' evening at Ave-Maria. 
The population, according to the census of IBd^ was 2*235. Though poor, 
and simf^con their mode of living, the women are said to indulge so much in 
dress and scandal, that the place has acquired the sobfiquet of ** il vespaio” 
** the hornet’s nest.” 

In the Gallura country' as in Ireland and other Roman Catholic 
countries that arc overrun with priests, the hovels of the peasants have 
no windows, and a largo door serves at once for the common entrance and 
exit of bipeds, quadrupeds, air, light, and smoke. Yet amid all this filth, 
poverty, and ignorance, superstition thrives, every village has three or 
four churches, and every church its relies of greater or less repute. A 
country of cork, wild-olive and pear-trees, with an undergrowth of as- 
phodel, as in almost all the islands of the Mediterranean, led the way to 
the Perfugas and Coghinas rivers, in the former of which the trout showed 
themselves in shoals, averaging from throe to four pounds weight. What 
a country to be so favoured by nature and so neglected by man ! The 
Romans had two bridges over the Coghinas, the Sardes effect the passage 
in a small horse-boat, with a considerable annual loss of life in attempts 
to ford it. 

A beautiful valley, w’iiiding by the banks of a clear stream, where oak, 
plane, cork, olive, and other trees overshadowed a rich underwood of 
arbutu^ cystus,* myrtle, and honeysuckle ; w ith the rugged outline of the 
granitii Liinbara overhanging the gorge and the ruins of Castel Doria in 
the distance, led the way to Temf^io, the capital of the province of 
Gallura. The arrival of the king at the same tiini^ as our tr^ellcr gave 
him an opportunity of sce^g jhe town and distfict undef the most 
fiivourable circumstances. On the part of the Tempiesc^ it was the first 
time that tlicy ever beheld a monarch. Mr. T}'ndalo remarks, that it 
would be imposvsible to describe the various costumes of the different vil- 
lagers assembled on the oc<*a8ion ; but Tempio, in this festival, united 
more brilliancy, elegance, and originality of dress, than he liad ever seen 
in any country. A shooting match took place, in which not only the 
long-warded, long-haired, dark, wild mountaineers of *Gallura took a 
part, but also tlieir wives, sisters, and mothers, who in a countiy of ven- 
dettas can liandle the gun as well as the distaff. 

Excepting, however, the amusements peculiar to the occasion, there 
was little to bo seen at Tempio. The streets are wide for a Sardinian 
town, but there are few remarKable buildtngs. Almost all the hoi^ are 
of a grayish red granite, the cathedral is a mixture of styles, but is larro 
and loffy, and besides the cathedral there are thirteen churches in the 
town and twelve in the environs, for a population of 9941 souls. 

To such an extent is the vendetta system carried by the Galluiese, that 
it was only lately that a penon had been found willing to undertake the 
^ B 2 
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office of governor to the province. It is the custom, that whenever the 
vendetta alia morte — revenge even to death— >is to be carried out, the 
party avenging himself shali give his adversary timely notice by tlirowing 
a bullet into his window, that he may either make immediate compensa* 
tion or prepare himself for death. The new governor had already re- 
ceived two interesting notices of this kind, and liis predecessors had all 
been put out of the way by this summaiy mode of obtaining an ima- 
giuaiy justice. « 

Next came Castel Doria, more relics of the by-gone glories of the house 
of Doria, almost impregnable in its high, isolated, rocky position ; the 
mineral baths, with their reception-rooms of boughs and twigs^and forests 
of cork-tree and oak^ultimatdy led the way to the headlands and islands, 
of which latter Magdalena and Caprera are the largest. The last is in- 
habited by llvese, a distinct race from the Sardes, and who contribute 
the greater part of the fifteen sailors and two officers, the quota furnished 
by Sardinia to the royal navy. La Magdaleua was Nelson's favourite 
harbour, and the existence of which led him to covet so much the pos- 
session of Sardinia, which in a military and naval point of view, he con- 
sidered to be far superior to Malta. 

From Parao to Terranova Mr. Tyndalc says his route lay over moun- 
tains and valleys through a continuous wilderness of forests and flowers. 
** Theocritus,” he says, may proclmm his native countiy to have been 
Flora's peculiar garden; and our early ideas arc by his idyls and the praises 
of other poets, prejudiced in favour of Sicily ; but any traveller wlio has 
visited both island would decidedly give a preference to Sardinia.” 
Terranova, ancient Olbia, is in a state of decay, its harbour gradually 
becoming a lagoon, its walls and towers crumbling down, and its inha- 
bitants (about 2000 in number) suffering from inteinperie. Crossing 
the wild ranges of Monte Nieuddu, or Nero, so-called from the dark 
mantle of ilex, cork, and oak trees with wliich it is clotii^, our traveller 
passed through Monti and Ala, willages inhabited by peasants in a state 
of great mom and phyrical degradation. To the wck, and more in the 
centre of t^e island, vgaa the fantastic ridge of Monte Lemo, rising to 
an elevatioA of d58ffleet, and covered ^th, forests, richly stocked with 
deer, muffloni (long-homed wild sheep), b^s, quails, partridges, and 
woodcocks. 

A steep descent led by Bodduso and Otidda to Beuctutti, whore are 
some renowned mineral waters, but the village is poor and sickly.^ This 
central tract is called the Gooeano and Monte J^u, its highest peak, 
attains an elevation of 4093 feet In this district is also the secluded 
Costello di Go^no, the scene of many romantic incidents, related at 
len^^ by Mr. Tyndide. The whole district is much affected by intem- 
pme, and the general character of the people is lawless, fierce, and vin- 
dictive. Our traveller crossed the mountains by the Ozieri road, which, 
after paaBin|^ sevml solitary churches and some villas, descended into the 
town of Qateti, which has a population of about 8000 agriculturists and 
shephenk. The Oadesi are s^ to be a strong and healthy race, well to 
do in the worU, and bee firom intemperie, one of the many instances, 
that where the oountiy is cultivated am drained, that compimnt is not 
prevalent 

Previously to visiting the southern parts of the island, Mr. lyndale 
returned to Saisari, fim whence he repaired by the Scala di Gocca, 
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1005 feet high, and the Canipeda pkin, to the town of Maoomer in the 
Monte Mui^u, whence he proceeded by the wild and mountainous 
province of Barbagia (not without meeting banditi on his way) to 
Ogliastra, and he returned again to Macorner before visiting the fertile 
districts of Oristano, fiipm whence a low, fertile, thickly populated and 
cultivated valley crosses the whole wndtii of the island to Cagliari. 
During this extensive journey a great number of Noraghe, Tamuli, 
Sepolture, Perda lurigo, and other monuments of olden time, were ex* 
plorcd in a manner that cannot fail to prove of great value to future 
archaeological inquiries. Into these mattei’s, however, as well as into the 
author s'iiA^resting descriptions of towns, villages, and churches, and the 
objects of art which these contained ; as well as of iSountains and woods, 
stagni with their innumerable flocks of water birds, and the grottos and 
caverns which he met with in his way, it is impossible for us to enter. 
Mr. Tyndale’s work is a complete epitome of knowledge, historical and 
antiquarian, geographical and philosophical, commercial and statistical, 
as far as refers to Sardinia. On such leading questions it will be neces* 
sary to refer to the book itself ; but we hope we have given such a 
notion of his wanderings, as will serve to lay open to the curious a com- 
paratively new country, peaceful and accessible, with proper precautions ; 
neither expensive, nor dangerous, and yet re[>lete with the most extra- 
ordinary resources to the sportsman, the antiquarian, the merchant, the 
artist, or the naturalist ; with something, inde^, for every denomination 
of traveller, except the irascible, who had better not venture among 
people who have been, from time immemorial, in the habit of resenting 
insults in a most formidable manner. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-EIGHT. 

• • 

•• • 

BT BEDDING, ESQ. 

At length C^ne-eight-four-eiglit is noted 
Among the dead things of the past. 

To dim oblivion’s realm devoted. 

Its reckoning duly drawn and cast : 

'Twill no more whisper of oiir age. 

For it had lived the allotted date ; * 

No action of earth's pilgrimage 
Will mark again One-cight-four-eight. 

** Pass, Greybeard, pass ! the proper term 
Takes thee ♦o where tho bygone go, 

We see in ihcc of hope no germ, 
llioii wert a fool to linger so ! 

Thank heaven decrepid thou art gone. 

To Its thou earnest far too late. 

Faster we trust next vear will run— 

Farewell defunct (Jne<«ight-four^ight!” 
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Thus the short-sighted feed on hope. 

Till youtii, its cycle run, repeats 
Its wonder how it onc^ gave scope 

To dreams tliat proved successive clients ; 
Blissful illusions ol young eyes, 

With eyes mature that cannot mate : 

Alas I as brief their destinies 

As thy short reign, One-eight-four-eight! 

The wise may pray for brighter days 
Of thy sijiccessor^s promis'd hours. 

They fain would hope true freedom's gaze 
May charm to peace earth's anarch powers — 
Then his, like thine, will not in vain 

Pass to tliat bourne where reckless fate. 

All but thy shadows tliat remain. 

Has sent thee now, One-eight-four-eight •' 

Tlien let the earth go bowling on 
In annual gambol as of 3'ore, 

Whether its cirque be come or gone. 

Useless the game it played before 
Of crime, ambition, error, pain — 

Our plaister gods, too, small and great. 
They'll give us nausea o'er a^in 

Just as with thee, Oue-ei^t-ibiir-eight. 

Our heroes will be just as little. 

Our kinglings will he just as wise. 

Our mobs as barbaroits to a tittle, 

Our witlings of as small a size — 

Such repetitions, good and bad. 

Can give the future little weicht. 

To make us*on thy child look glad. 

Judged by its ilre, C^noeight-four-cight. 

Such still the tale of parted time — 

SuTli still our hope^s roqfst cl^prish'd dream , 
By man in every land and clime. 

The lesson read is read the same. 

While joy and love, were this not so. 

Might now so well our being cheat. 

That unalloyed witii care and woe 

Thee we might mourn, One-eight-four-eight. 

" Go, hypochondriac rhymer,” cry 

The cherub bands of thoughtless youth — 

“ Though such may be our destiny, * 

Why tell us the ungentle truth f 
'Tis better scent the rose, nor know 

A doom from whence there's no retreat. 

So we’ll even trip it as we go 

Over thy dust, Ooe-eighUfour-elght.* 
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THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES.* 

BT DUDLEY COSTELLO* 

[Although the Edithr of the New Monthly Magazine has consented 
to insert the following notice of the work on which he has for some time 
been engaged, and has now completed, he eannot but feel, however ear- 
nestly he may have laboured to perfect his romance, that the criticism of 
Mr. Cofteljo is unquestionably too partial. * He believes, nevertheless, 
that it was written in an earnest and honest spirit, after a careful consi- 
deration of the subject, and he has therefore not thought it wrong to 
give admission to the opinions expressed by so old and valued a con- 
tributor.] 

The practice of the art which bears the name of Magic, or Witch- 
craft, has subsisted under two very different aspects. 

In the East, where it originated, it bore the impress of that grandeur 
and sublimity which universally attaches to Oriental history and tradition. 
In the West, where it lingered long and, happily, at last expired, it was 
stamped by every crime tliat degrades human nature. In the former 
instance, it was the companion or the representative of Science, and was 
looked upon as the expression of the highest intelligence ; in the latter, 
it found its homo chiefly among the most ignorant and the least educated 
(though votaries of a superior degree were, occasionally, not wanting), 
and its professors, instead of reaping honour and reward, were held up 
to obloquy and condemned to the most ignominious fate. 

The Magician of the East was a sage who, often imiting the functions 
of the priest or monarch, compelled the reverence of the multitude who 
feared his power ; the Witch of the Wq^t, on the contrarj^, w'as, for the 
most part, a sordid, miserable outcast who, it is tnie, inspired fear, but 
that fear was over accompanied by the deepest abhorrence. The attri- 
butes of the one were lofty, and even beneficent ;* iiiosc of tile other, vile 
and hateful. Magic, the iTuit Kf study, might, in a word, be considered 
the pursuit of the great — Witchcraft, the resource of evil passions, that 
of the vulgar. And this distinction prevailed in Europe, into which the 
occult lore of the East penetrated through various channels. The 
crusaders and tlic travellers of the middle ages brought back with them 
from Egypt, from Syria, from Persia, and from Arabia, the germs of 
much of that knowledge which, originally looked upon as magic, laid the 
foundation of nearly all we have subscMjuently known of real science. 
The men of study from the times of Abelard and Roger Bacon, down to 
those of Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus, enjoyed the reputation, 
amongst the common people, of being able to exercise a sovereign will 
over the beings of a world beyond the present ken ; of possessing a 
power over life and death, and of being able to control the destinies of 
man and the agency of the elements that surround him. 

The knowledge of the unlearned who, from different motives, sought 
to achieve a similar reputation, spran g fam remoter sources ; the sppor. 

* The Lancashire WHches. A Bomance of Fendle Forest. By William 
Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 3 vols., post 8vo. Henry Colburn. 
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stitions of tho North furnished the principal materials of the art of 
vdtchcraft, intermingled, however, with traditions from other lands, 
which gradually found their way into the popular belief. These mate- 
rials they combined for purposes of tlieir own. The aim of their ambi- 
tion ^'as not the principle which seeks to evolve discoveries of utility by 
the exercise of intellect, but how best to acquire fhe means of avenging 
themselves upon the world for the wretched condition in which it was 
their lot to m placed. Witchcraft furnished them with these means. 
The preporatoiy study was not difficult; indeed, it was reduced almost to 
a simple act of volition. The performance of a grotesque ceremony, in 
which there were always ^any ready actors, was the chief, cendition 
which the neophyte laas called upon to fulfil. 

To those whose worldly position was as miserable as can well be sup* 
posed, who experienced every privation, mental and physical, that man 
can endure, and whose religion was based only on superstitious observances 
on which no light was shed by the spiritual guide, to lure to higher 
worlds and lead the way,*’ there was little, in the dread alternative wmich 
they accepted, to deter them from embracing the present good which they 
believed to be within their reach. That alternative was the renunciation 
of a faith unebeered by hope, and the rejection of which cost them nothing 
in comparison with the prospect it opened of gratifying the animal ten- 
dencies for which they almost wholly lived, and of exercising a sway, 
which made them not only the masters of their own class, but the avengers 
of that class on all above them. The idea of illimitable power, as they 
understood it, though it went for little more than the capacity to be mis- 
ebievous, was of far greater value in their eyes than any benefit they 
might derive from the patient endurance of suffering or wrong, and heavy 
as were the penalties of the bond into which they entered, they leadily 
subscribed to them. Those penalties were eternal, but. their souls were 
to them as nought, and they bartered their only possession with as much 
eammess os the African or Australian savage exchanges objects of real 
value for such only as please the eyt. There was, of course, delusion 
throughout the whole transaction, but of the two parties concerned, one at 
least was in Seamest ^IThe deformed, poverty-stricken serf grasped at any, 
the slightest chance that seemed to o^r a*means of escape from the 
tyranny of his fellow-men, and gladly compounded, for the unrestrained 
exercise of a capricious and malevolent w'ill, by the relinquishment of an 
uncertain future. Not all amongst the voluntary herd of the disciples of 
witchcraft were dupes, but tb^had pur|)oses of their own to serve b^ 
their adherence to the order. The powder to obtain which they, in imagi- 
nation, sold themselves, was at first sight chimerical, but substantial results 
ensued from the general belief that they really possessed it, and with 
tenor as their weapon they gained, to a great extent, the dommation 
th^ originally aimed at. |jpt the majority were not of this description ; 
they were gulled by ridiculous ceremonials, — their excited imaginations 
accounted for much that sober reason denied,— they made themselves ** les 
fanfarons jde leiirs propres crimes,” exulting in the actual ^lossession of 
qualitw ascribed to them, however impossiUe, and carried tins exultation 
so far as to yield themselves willing victims to a persecution which in- 
vested them wirii prsetematural attributes. The sum and substance of aH 
is, Ifiat witchcraft became a thing of universal belief, not only with the 
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many who professed to desire its extirpation, but with those who either 
made it their profession or accepted its titular advantages. The most 
striking feature in the history of this strange chapter of moral abberra- 
tion, is to bo found in the innumerable confessions of reputed sorcerers. 

Is it then to be wondered at, that witchcraft should flourish wheif both 
the winning and the losing party had the same object in view ? 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft,’* ob* 
serves, “ The modern system of witchcraft was a part, and by no means 
the least gross, of that mass of errors which appe^ed among the members 
of the Christian church when their religion, beooming gradually corrupted 
by the efe^^es of men, and the barbarism of those nations among whom 
it was spread, showed a light, indeed, but one deeply tinged with the 
remains of that very pagan ignorance which its Divine Founder came 
to dispel.’* 

That it did flourish, the records of every country in Europe, for fiiU 
three hundred years, sufficiently attest,— > the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries being the period when witches, aud the persecution 
which increased their numbers, most abounded. 

The theme of witchcraft is, consequently, as ample in materials for 
romance as any subject that has ever engaged the attention of the writer 
of fiction. The great question, however, in making choice of such a theme 
is how to treat it ; whether as a mere superstition or as a fact of which 
there can be no doubt. Those who have dealt most successfully with 
supernatural agency, and Shakspeare may be cited as an instance, have 
always left on the mind of the reader the impression that what has been 
exhibited is real. In Macbeth,” for example, to consider the witches as 
a mere poetical conception at once destroys the whole interest of the tra- 
gedy ; no one believes tliat the Thane of Glamis is the only dupe of 
those ** who keep the word of promise to our ear, but break it to our 
hope we who witness the whole course of tiiat delusion, 

Which leads him^n to^his confusion, 

entertain no doubt of the actual power of the wei^ women tq accomplish 
all that they profess. Nor dc^we look upon tM ghosts bf Hamlet’s 
father and Julius Caesar as the mere machinery for canying out the pur- 
pose of the play ; the “ buried majesty of Denmark” and the awful phan- 
tom of the Koman exist as much for us as for Hamlet or for Brutus ; as 
they stalk majestically across the stage we arc in no mood for cavilling 
against their appearance as an idle and exploded superstition. 

To adopt, therefore, a current belief and interpose no ** prologue” to 
show that (like Snug, the joiner) the author himself has no faith in that 
which he relates, is to invest a work of fiction with its greatest charm ; 
the apparent bona fides of the writer offers the strongest inducement to 
the reader to follow the course of his narrati^. 

It is upon this principle that Mr. Ainswortli has acted in the construc- 
tion of the story of ** The Lancashire Witches.” At the time when the 
events which he describes occurred, none were so hardy as to entertain 
the opinion that the charges made against the witches were impossible ; 
if any other proof were wanting there is tiie act of accusation itself, and 
the actual trial of the unhappy women before the Barons of the ESxche- 
quenat Lancaster. But in a case like this a writer may be influenced by 
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oiiheT coDsideratioDs ; he raav if he pleasee refer to ihat klief in the un- 
ieen agency of beings not of this world which has prevailed in all ag^ 
and take his stand upon it as a question of ojnnion, for as the learned Dr. 
Whitaker has remarKed 

Of the ^stem of Witchcrafti the real defecti is not in theo^ but in 
evidence. A possiUlity that the bodies of men may sometimes he given 
up to infernal agency is no more to be denied, than that their souls should 
be exposed to infernal illusions : that such appearances should be exhi« 
bited in one age and withdrawn in another, is equally tiie case with 
miracles ; that uiey do not extend to all countries is common to them and 
to revelation itself/’ Dr. li\liitaker is supported in this opiniolf by Bishop 
Hurd, who says : — ^‘^hat for any thmg we know, he (the devil) may 
(still) operate in the way of possession, I (k not see on what certain 
grounds any man can deny.” Without, however, ascribbg this view of 
the case to Mr. Ainsworui, it will scarcely be doubted that he has 
adopted the best course for heightening the interest of his romance by 
telling the story as it would have been told by one of the actors them- 
selves in this fearful and stirring drama. 

Independently of the nature of the subject, other circumstances seem 
to have influenced Mr. Ainsworth in rescuing the Lancashire Witches 
from oblivion, which appear to have been chiefly local, thus affording liim 
an opportumty of exhibiUng a mastery over a dialect new to the readers 
of romance, but the employment of which, as in Scott's novels, adds so 
much to the verisimilituae of the personages introduced ; and of indulging 
in those graphic descriptions of scenery which he is enabled to give with 
so much effect. There are very few, perhaps, beyond the actual residents, 
who have any idea of the wild beauty of the country which is the scene 
of this romance, but it would excite httle surprise in any reader of The 
Lancashire Witches” to find that future tourists select the valleys 
watered by the Colder and the Bibble as the otyect of their next summers 
excursion. ' 

The story is divided into two par^s, one introductoiy to the other, at 
an interval of from seventy to ^eighty years, and in the terrible tale 
which it tells, the firsVpart lays an admitableifoundation for the sad events 
which aftenvards befaL It opens at that period of English history in 
the reign of Henry VIII., when the formidable rebellion arose in the 
northern counties which is known by the name of The Pilgrimage of 
Grace,” the object of the conspirators being to accomplish the restotatiou 
of Papal supremacy throughout the realm, and the restitution of religious 
establishments of l^ds to their lately eiec^ possessors. The diief actor 
in this rebellion was John Paslew, tne lost abbot of the famous monastery 
of Whalley in Lancashire, which is about half way between ClitiierD and 
Blackburn, and who also bore the sobriquet of Earl of Poverty.” He 
is introduced at a moment when a brief armistice had taken place in 
the month of November, 1537, between the rebels and the king’s forces, 
watching beside one of the numerous beacons reared upon the mountasns 
whose mes were to be taken asa new summons to arms. Himself and his 
oonpanions ore thus deomibed 

There were eight wi^dieri by the beacon on Pendle Hill, in Lancashire. 
Two were stationed on either side of the north-eastern extremity of the 
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mountain. One looked over the castled heights of Clithero ; the woodv emU 
nences of Bowland ; the bleak ridges of Thornley ; the broad moon of JBleas- 
dale ; the Trough of Bolland and VN o|f Crag ; and even brought within his ken 
the black fells overlianging Lancaster. The other tracked the stream called 
Pendie Water* almost from its source amid the neighbouring hills, aqd fol- 
lowed its windings throftgh the leafless forest until it united its waters to 
those of the Calder, and swept on in swifter and clearer current to wash the 
base of Whalley Abbey. But tlie watcher's survey did not stop here. Noting 
the sharp spire of Burnley Church, relieved* against tiie round masses « 
timber constituting Townley Park ; as well as Uie entrance of the gloomy 
snountain-gorge, known as the Grange of Clivige^; his far-reaching gaze passed 
over Tddnerden, and settled upon the distant summits of Blac^tone Edge. 
Dreary was the prospect on all sides. Black moorsf bleak fells, straggling 
forest, intersectea with sullen streams as black as ink, witli liere and there a 
small tarn or moss-pool, with waters of the same hue — ^these constituted the 
chief features of the scene. # • * # * 

Still, in the eye of the sportsman — and the Lancashire gentlemen of the six- 
teenth century were keen lovers of sport— the country had a strong interest. 
Pendlc forest abounded with game. Grouse, plover, and bittern were found 
upon its moors ; woodcock aud snipe on its marshes ; mallard, teal, and 
widgeon upon its pools. In its chaces ranged herds of deer, protected by the 
terrible forest-laws, then in full force ; and the hardier huntsman might follow 
the wolf to his luir in the mountains ; might spear the boar in the oaken 
glades, or the otter on the river's brink ; might unearth the badger or the fox, 
or smite the fierce cat-a-mountain with a quarrel from his bow. Another vic- 
tim Sometime'S, also, awaited him, in the shape of a wild mountain bull, a 
denizen of the forest, and a remnant of the herds tliat had once browsed upon 
the hills, hut which had almost all been captured, and removed to stock the 
park of the Abbot of Whalley. Tlie streams and pools were full of fish ; the 
stately heron frequented the meres : and on the craggy heights built the kite, 
tlie falcon, and the kingly eagle. There were eight watchers by the beacon. 
Two stood apart from the others, looking to the riglit and tlie left of the hill. 
Botli were arm^ with swords and arouebusps, and wore steel caps and coats 
of buff. Their slet'ves were embroidered wiih^ the live wounds of Christ, en- 
circling the name of Jesus— the badge of t4ie Pilgrimage of Grace. Between 
them, on the verge of the mountain, %as planted a great banner, displaying a 
silver cross, the chalice, and the Host, togetiier with an ecclesiastical figure, 
but wearing an helmet instead of a mitre, and holding a swordSin place of a 
crosier, widi the unoccupied liadd pointing to the two towers of a monastic 
structure, as if to intimate that he vras armed for its defence. This figure, as 
the device beneath it sliowed, represented John Paslew, Abbot of Whalley, or, 
as he styled himself in his military capacity, Earl of Poverty. There were 
eiglit watchers by the beacon. Two liave been described. Of the other six, 
two wei^e stout herdsmen carrying crooks, and holding a couple of mules, and 
a richly-caparisoned war-horse by the bridle. Near them stood a broad-shoul- 
dered, athletic young man, with the fresh complexion, curling brown liair, light 
eyes, and open Saxon countenance best seen in his native county of Limeaster. 
He wore a Lincoln-green tunic, with a bugle suspended from the shoulder by 
a silken cord, and a stiver plate, engraved with the three luces, the ensign of 
the Abbot of Wliallcy, hung by a ckiaiu from his neck, A hunting-knife was 
in hia girdle, and an eagle’s plume in bis cap, and he leaned upon the butt-end 
of a cro8S«bow, regaroing three persons who stood together by a peat-fire on 
the sheltered side of the beacom Two of these were elderly men, in the white 
gowns and scapularies of Ciscertian monks, doubtless from Whalley, as the 
abbey belonged to that order. The tiiird and last, evidently their superior, 
was a tall man in a riding-dress, wrapped in a long mantle of black velvet, 
trimmed with minever, and displaying the same badges as those upon the 
sleeves of the sentinels, only wrought in richer material. His features were 
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strongly marked and stern, and bore traces of age ; but his eye was bright, and 
Jjis carriage erect and dignified. 

One great feature of the Abbot •£ Whalley’s character is his abhor- 
rence of witchcraft, and Uie severity he shows towards its a^nts. There 
dwelf in that part of Lancashire, at that time, a. certain Sees Demdike, 
** an appi'oved and notorious witch,*’ the young aud handsome wife of 
l^icholas Demdike, a no less notorious wizard ; her fortunes, and those 
of her husband, are closely Knked with those of Abbot Paslew, and the 
consequences which arise out of the churchman’s holy horror of witch- 
craft materially affect thoo subsequent story to its close. For the sake 
of the dialect we give the following description of Nichola^Dcmdikc’s 
appearance. 

** U hat manner of man is he ?*’ asked the abbot 

" Oh, he’s a feaw teyke— a varra feaw teyke,” replied Ashbead , " wi* a feacc 
as black as a bo^^art, sooty, shoiny hewr lotke a mowdywar}), an’ een loike a 
stanniel. Boh for nmnitie, rostling, an’ throwing t’ stoan, lie*n no match i* 
this keawntry. £y*n triet him at aw three gams, so ey con speak. For t' most 
part he’n a'big, black bandyhewit wi’ him. and. by th’ Mess, ey cannot help 
thinkin’ he meys free sometoimes w’ yor lortsl tip’s bucks.” 

This ill-favoured wizard is no sooner described than he makes his 
appearance, and his first act is to perform what appears a strange cere- 
monial, on a broad, green patch, on the hill-side, wnich afterwanls leads 
to serious results ; he tlien disappears, llie siraal for which the watchers 
have long been waiting is now* given, the beacons are fired, and the 
abbot mounts his steed, with the intention of ordering up his forces to 
join the main army, when his progress is arrested by Nicholas Demdike. 

The aspect of the wizard was dark and forbidding, and seen by the beacon 
light, his savage features, blazing eyVs, tall, gaunt frame, and fantastic garb, 
made him look like something unearthly. Flinging his staff aover his shoulder, 
he slowly approached, with his J^lack hound following close by at hb heels. 

Demdike warns the abbot against pursuing his journey, and tells him 
that the cause for which he was in afms is lost, and that a price would 
be set on his head ; ba| the wizard adds that be has the power to save 
the abbot, en one condition. This con^tioi^is the removal of Paslew’s 
ban from Demdike’s wife, and the baptism of her infant daughter. The 
abbot at first indignantly rejects the proposal, but, urged by fears for 
his own safety, a party of armed men being at bond to seize him, consents 
to be led to a place of safety by Demdike, where he witnesses the effect 
of the wizard’s incantation on the hill-side, a natural phenomenon, but 
believed at the time to be a deed of witchcraft. The manner of it is 
thus told : — 

Demdike went a little further down the hill, stopping when he came to the 
green patch. He then plunged hb staff into the sod at the first point where 
fie hao cast a tuft of heather, and with such force that it sank more tlian three 
feet The next moment he plucked it fortli, as if with a great effort, and a jet 
of black water spouted in tne air; but heedless of thb he went to the next 
marked spot And again plunged the sharp point of the implement into the 
pound. Again it sank to the same depth, and, on being drawn out n second 
filack jet sprung forth. Meanwhile, the hostile party continued to advance up 
the dry cb^ei before mentioned, and shouted on beholding Uiese strange pre- 
parations, but tli^ did not relax their speed. Once more the staff sank into 
the ground, and a tliird black fountain followed its extraction. 
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An attempt is now made to capture the abbot, which the latter is 
about to meet by resistance, when Dcmdike warns him not to advance, 
or he will share the fate of the advancing party. 

As the words were uttered, a dull, booming, subterranean sound was heard, 
and instantly afterwards, with a crash like thunder, the whole of the green/;ircle 
beneath slipped off, an(f from a yawning rent under it a torrent burst forth 
with irresistible fiiiy, a tlnck inky-coloured torrent, which, rising almost breast- 
high, fell upon the devoted royalist soldiers, wdio were advancing right in its 
course. Unable to avoid the watery eruption,* or to resist its fury when it 
came upon them, they were instantly swept from their feet, and carried down 
the ciiannel. A siglit of horror was it to behold the sudden rise of that 
swarthy stream, whose waters, tinged by the ruady glare of tlic beacon-fire, 
looked like waves of blood. Nor less fearful was it ito hear the first wild 
despairing cry raised by the victims, or the quickly-stifled .*«hneks and groans 
that followed, mixed with the deafening roar of the stream, and the crashing 
fall of the stones, which accompanied its course. Down, down went the poor 
wretches, now utterly overwhelmed by the torrent, now regaining their feet 
only to utter a scream, and then be swept off. Here a miserable struggler, 
whirled onward, would clutch at the banks, and try to scramble forth, but the 
soft turf giving way beneath him, he was hurried off to eternity. 

The scene of devastation which follows is of so terrific a nature as to 
impress the abbot with the belief that it was the work of the powers of 
darkness, and the conduct of Demdtke, who stands aloof, exulting in the 
havoc, confirms this fear. The wizard again urges his request for the 
baptism of his child, and agmn the abbot— and thb time resolutely — re- 
fuses, and instead of seeking to consummate his vengeance on the leaders 
of tlie royalist power, he does his utmost to save them. He succeeds, 
but nearly loses his own life in the attempt ; preserving it, however, 
only for a more ignominious fate ; he is made prisoner^ and confined in 
his own chamber at the abbey. 

The condemnation of the abbot, and the preparations for his execu- 
tion, speedily follow. On bis way to the gallows, erected immediately 
in front of bis own lodgings at Wholly, he is ag^in intercepted by 
Denidike, who proffers the same ofilbr of escape, and the wizard's wife, 

Bess, in vain adds her entreaties for the baptism o&her child. , 

•• • 

** Listen to me, wicked wolban f* exclaimed the abbot, os if filled with a 
prophetic spirit : '* thy child's life shall be long— beyond tlie ordinary term of 
woman,— but it sliall be a life of woe and ill. * * « * « 

Children shall she have, and children's children, but they shall be a race 
doomed and accursed— a brood of adders, that the world shall flee from and 
crusii. A thing accursed, and shunned by ber fellows shall thy daiigliter be, — 
evil reputed and evil doing. No hand to help her, — no lip to bless her, — life 
a burden, and deatli— long. Ions in coming— finding her in a dismal dungeon. 
Now depart from me, and trouble me no more.*’ 

Bess made a motion as if she would go, and then turning partly round, 
dropped heavily on the grounu. Denidike caught the child, ere sue fell. 

** Thou hast killed her !** he cried to the abbot. 

** A stronger voice than mine iios spoken, if it be so,** rejoined Paslew. 
** ‘ Fufic mUerrime, fu^ roalcfice, quia judex adest iratiis.* ’* 

At this moment, the trumpet again sounded, and the cavalcade being put in 
motion, the abbot and his fellow-captives pas»^ through the gate. 

A midnight mass,— tbe lost the abbot was destined to assist at,— is 
then celebrated $ it u deocribed with the most powerful and picturesque 
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effect^ and in the course of it a dark and terrible passage of Paslew's early 
life is revealed, which, however, had better in this place be loft untouched. 
An attempt is subsequently made by some fSsithful followers to rescue the 
abbot, which proves abortive through the interference of the implacable 
Demdike, and the last sad scene of Paslew’s life draws near. There is 
here 'a descriptiou of tlie gloomy day appointed for tlie execution so 
admirably painted that it would be a pity to refrain from giving it, even 
at the risk of its occupying the space t^t should be accorded to other 
scenes : — * 

Dawn came at last, after a lone and weary night to many within and with- 
out the abbey. Every thing betokened a dismal day. The atmosphere was 
damp, and oppressive the spirits, while the raw cold sensibly *dffected the 
frame. All astir were tilled widi gloom and despondency, and secretly 
breathed a wish that the tragical business of the day were ended. The vast 
range of Pendle was obscured by clouds, and ere long tbe vapours descended 
into the valleys, and rain began to fall ; at first slightly, but afterwards in 
heavy continuous showers. Melancholy was the aspect of the abbey, and it 
required no stretch of imagination to uticy that the old structure was deplor- 
ing the fate of its former ruler. To those impressed witli the idea— and many 
there wore who were so— the veiy stones of the convent seemed dissolving 
into tears, l^lie statues of the saints appeared to weep, and the great statue 
of Saint Gregoiy de Northbury over the porch seemed bowed down by 
grief. The grot^uely carved heads on the spouts grinned horribly at the 
abbot's destroyers, and spouted forth cascades of water as if with the intent 
of drowning them. So deluging and incessant were the showers, that it 
seemed, indc^, os if the abbey would be flooded. All the ineciualities of 
ground witliin the great quadrangle of the cloisters looked like ponds, and the 
various water-spouts from the dormiton*, the refectoiy', and the cliapter-house, 
continuing to jet forth streams into the court below, the ambulatories were 
soon filled ankle-deep, and even the lower apartments, on which they opened, 
invaded. Saturated with moisture, the royal banner on the gate drooped and 
clung to the staff, as if it too shared in the general depressian, or as if the so- 
vereign authority it represci^ed had given way. The counfCnanccs and de- 
portment of the men harmonist with the weather ; tliey moved about 
gloomily and despondently, their brigl^ accoutrements sullied with the wet, 
and tiieir buskins clogged with mire. A forlorn sight it was to watch the 
shivering $e|tinels on the walls ; and yet more forlorn to see the groups of 
the abbot s old retainers gathering without, wrapped in their blue woollen 
cloaks, patiently enduring the drenching showers, and awaiting the last awful 
scene. But the saddest sight of all was on the lull, already described, called 
the ** Hole Houses.” Here two lesser gibbets had been erected during the 
night, one on either hand of the loftier instrument of justice, anc^ the car- 
penters were yet employed in finisliing their work, liaving been delayed by the 
badness of tlic weather. Half-drowned by the torrents tliat fell upon tiicm, 
the poor fellows were protected from interference w'ith their disagreeable oc- 
cupation by half-a-dozen well-mounted and well-armed troopers, and by os 
many halberdiers; and this company, completely exposed to tbe weather, 
suffered severely from wet and cold. The rain beat ^iiist the gallows, ran 
down its tall naked posts, and collected in pools at its feet. Attracted by 
some strange instinct, which seemed to give them a knowledge of the oMect 
of these terrible preparations, two ravens whirled, screaming, round the ulal 
tree, and at length one of them settled on the cross4>e8m, and could watlt 
difficulty be dido^ed by the shouts of the men, when it flew away, croaking 
hoarsely. Up ch» jrantie hill, ordinarily so soft and beautiful, but now ab- 
horrent as a Golgowa, in the eyas ^ the beholders, groups of rustics and 
monks had dimM over ground rendered slippeiy with moisture^ and bul ga- 
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thered round the paling encircling the terrible apparatus^ looking the images 
of despair and woe. 

To consummate his revenge Demdike gets himself appointed the 
abbot’s executioner^ but falls a victim to the fidelity of one of Paslew*s 
rotcuners, who conceals himself above the church porch into which the 
bier with the abbot’s dead body was to be brought. * 

At the head of the bearers was Demdike, and when the body was set down 
he advanced cowards it, and, removing the liopd, gazed at the livid and dis- 
torted features. * 

At length 1 am fully avenged/’ he said. • 

And Abbot Paslew also,” cried a voice above him. 

pemdike*lookcd up, but the look was his last, for the ponderous statue of 
Saint Gregory de Northbury, launched from its pedes&l, fell upon his head 
and crushra him to the ground. A mangled and breathless mass was taken 
from beneath the image, and the hands and visage of Paslew were found 
spotted with blood dashed from the gory carcase. * * # Thus it 

came to pass that the abbot and his enemy perished together. The mutilated 
remains of the wizard were placed in a shell, and huddled into the grave, 
where liis wife had that morning been laid. But no prayer was said over him ; 
and tile superstitious believed that the body was carried off that very night by 
the Fiend, and taken to a witch's sabbath in the ruined tower on Himington 
Moor. Certain it was that the uniiallowed grave was disturbed. The body 
of Paslew was decently interred in the north aisle of the parish church of 
Wliallcy, beneath a stone with a Gothic cross sculptured upon it, and bearing 
the piteous inscription “ Miserere mei.” 

So far the introduction : a necessary prologue to the story which 
follow's ; — the unbaptisod infant upon whom the abbot’s malediction fell 
being the chief personage in the tragic drama of '^Thc Lancashire 
Witches.” 

From the deeds of guilt and horror with whicli the prologue closes, 
we return to the scenes of peace and innocence wdiich herald the appear- 
ance of the ne^ actors in the story. It is May Day in the early pai't of 
the seventeenth century, and the festival is held at Whalley, now no 
longer an abbot's place of pride, biA the residence of Sir Ralph Asshe- 
ton, the head of the numerous family of that name and the descendant 
of the man who was mainly^imtjj^ental in suppressing the rebellion of 
Paslew, The chief personage in these jocund May games, which are 
most vividly and truthfully depicted, is, of course, Maid Marian, whose 
representative, Alizou Device, sits for the following charming portrait: 

Lovelier maiden in the whole countiy, and however high her degree, than 
this rustic damsel, it was impossible to find. Upon her smooth and beautiful 
brow sat a ^ilt crown, while her dark and luxuriant hair, covered behind with 
a scarlet coif, embroidered with gold, and tied with yellow, white, and crimson 
ribbands, but otherwise wholly iinconfined, swept down almost to the ground. 
Slight and fragile, her figure was of such just proportion, that every move- 
ment and gesture had an indescribable charm. The most courtly dame might 
have enviM her fine and taper finiters, and fancied she could improve them by 
protecting them against the sun, or by rendering them snowy white with paste 
and cosmetic, but this ^as questionable : nothing certainly could improve the 
small foot and finely-turned ankle, so well displayed in the red hose and smart 
little yellow buskin, fringed with gold. A stomaclier of scarlet cloth, braided with 
yellow lace in cross bars, confined her slender waist Her robe was of carna- 
tion coloured silk, with wide sleeves, and the goldfringcd skirt descended only 
a little below the knee, like Ae dress of a modem Swiss peasant, so as to re- 
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veal the exquisite symmetry of her limbs. Over all she wore a surcoat of 
azure silk, lined with white, and edged with gold. In her left-hand she held 
a red pink, as an emblem of the season. So enchanting was her appearance 
altogether, so fresh the character of hef beauty, so bright the bloom tliat dyed 
her lovely checks, that she might have been taken for a personification of 
Maycherself. She was indeed in the very May of life— the mingling of Spring 
and Summer in womanhood ; and the tender blue %yes, bright and clear as 
diamonds of the purest water, the soil regular features, and the merry mouth, 
whose ruddy, parted lips ever and anon displayed two rows of pearls, com- 
pleted the similitude to the attributes of the jocund month. 

Here is a contrast to this rustic beauty in the person of Alizon's sister 
—or supposed sister— Jennet : • 

Attentively watchiitg these proceedings, sat on a stool placed in a comer, a 
little girl, some nine or ten years old, with a basket of flowers on her knee. 
The child was very diminiiiivc, even for her age, and her smallness was in- 
creased by personal deformity, occasioned by contraction of the chest, and 
spinal curvitnre, which raised her back above her shoulders ; but her features 
were sharp and cunning, indeed almost malignant, and there was a singular 
and unpleasant look about the eyes, which were not placed evenly in the 
bead. 

These sisters form part of the family of Elisabeth Device, the daug^hter 
of the arch- witch Mdther Demdike, whose abode was in Malkin Tower, 
on the verge of Pendle Forest. It may easily be conjectured that 
AUzon is the heroine of the tale. She finds her lover in the person of 
Richard Assheton, one of the members of the family already mentioned, 
several of whom are present with him at the Ma;^-day festival. 

In this romance Mr. Ainsworth excels in variety of portraiture, and 
the individuality of each character is strongly marked and sustained 
throughout. N icholas Assheton, a cousin of the hero, is at once original 
and natural : 

Nicholas Assheton, except as regards his Puritanism, might J>e considered a 
type of the Lancashire squirc^f the day. A precision in religious notions, and 
constant in attendance at church tfnd lecture, he put no sort of restraint upon 
himself, but mixed up fox-hunting, otteAhunting, shooting at the mark, and per- 
haps shooting with thc^long bow, foot-racing, horse-racing, and, in fact, every 
other kind iff country diversion, not forgetting tippling, caids, and dicing, with 
daily devotion, discourses, and psalm-singinlJ, in (lie oddest way imaginable. A 
thorough sportsman was Squire Nicholas Assheton, well versed in all the arts and 
mysteries of hawking and hunting. Not a man in the country could ride luirder, 
hunt deer, unkennel fox, unearth badger, or spear otter, better than he. And 
then, as to tippling, he would sit you a whole afternoon at the ale-house, and 
be the merriest man there, and drink a bout with every farmer present And 
if the person chanced to be out of hearing, he would never make a moiitli at 
a round oath, nor choose a second expression when the first would serve his 
tnm. Then, who so constant at church or lecture as Souire Nicholas— 
though he did snore sometimes during the long sermons or his cousin, the 
Rector of Middleton. A great man was be at all weddings, christenings, 
churebiogs, and funerals, and never neglected his bottle at these ceremonies, 
nor any sport, indoors or out of doors meanwhile. In short, such a roystering 
Puritan was never known. A good-looking young nfiin was the Squire of 
Downliam, nosieswd of a very athletic frame, and a most vigorous constitu- 
tion, which helped him, together with the prodigious exercise he took, through 
any excess. iJe had a sanguine complexion, with a broad, good-natured 
visage, which be could lengCiien at will in a surprising manner, ilia hair was 
cropped close to bit head, and the razor did daily duty over his cheek and chin, 
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giving him the round-head look, some years later, characteristic of the Puri- 
tjinical party. 

Richard Assheton, Alizons lover, possesses those g^races of person and 
mind, which worthily mate with a being such as she has been represented. 
But besides the kinsmen of Sir Ralph, a number of guests were assembled 
for the occasion at Whalley— the most important amongst them, in con- 
nection with the story, being Master Roger Nowell, of Read Hall, a very 
active and busy Justice of Peace^ and Mistress Alice Nutter, of Rough 
Lee, in Pendle Forest, a widow lady and a rel£^tive of the Assheton family, 
between whom a dispute relative to the boundary line between their 
respective lands had long existed. Upon this dispute, and the events 
arising from it, hinges the chief interest of the rdmance. It should be 
observed, that Mistress Alice Nutter, in spite of her birth and position, 
does not enjoy the best reputation. Tlie manner of her husband’s death, 
which took place after a violent illness, as strange as it was brief, is looked 
upon as a mystery, reflecting no credit on her, and is ascribed by the 
common people to the effect of witchcraft. Her umpires in the dispute 
are Nicholas and Richard Assheton; on the part of Roger Nowell 
appears one Master Hiomas Potts, a London attorney, who figures con- 
spicuously in the sequel. He is described as snarp wdtted fellow, 
versed in all the quirks and tricks of a very subtle profession, not over 
scrupulous, provided his client would pay well, prepared to resort to any 
expedient to gain his object, and quite conversant enough with botn 
practice and precedent to keep himself straight.’* For his personal ap- 
pearance, a suit of rusty black, a parchment-coloured skin, small wizen 
^features, a turn-up nose, scant eyeWows, and a great yellow forehead 
constituted his external man. Tne original of the character so happily 
elaborated by Mr. Ainsworth, was the attorney who drew up the report 
of the trials of tbe Witches, at Lancaster, in 1613. 

The sports proceed, and the May-Queen, having chosen Richard Asshe- 
ton for her partner in the evening dance, is invited to the abbey ; a fray 
intervenes TOtween Richard and a rude countiy knight, one Sir Thomas 
Metcalfe, in which the latter is worsted, but Alizop faiuts, and excites the 
symfiathy of Sir Ralph’s party, and chiefly of Mistress NuttCT, who asks 
many ciuestions about her onrin,* doubting the statement of her being the 
grandchild of Mother Demmke. This leads to a conversation between 
Mistress Nutter and Nicholas Assheton, in which the name of old Dem- 
dike’s rival. Mother Chattox, is first introduced, an allusion to whom 
induces Mistress Nutter to avow her disbelief in the existence of 
witches. 

** Not believe in witches, with these two living proofs to the contrary T cried 
Nicholas in amazement, ** why Pendle Forest swarms with witches, 'i'liey bur- 
row in the hill-side like rabbit^ in a warren. They arc the terror of the whole 
country, No man’s cattle, goods, nor even life, is safe from them, and the only 
reason why these two old hags who held sovereign sway over the others have 
’scaped justice so long, is because every one is afraid to go near them. 

** It may be because J reside near them that 1 have so little apprelicnsion, or 
rather^ no apprehension at all,” replied Mistress Nutter ; “ but to me Mother 
Demdike ana Mother Chattox appear two harmless old women.” 

•* They’re a couple of dangerous and damnable old hags, and deserve the 
stake,” cried Nidiolas emphatmiy. 

This discourse is not lost on Master Thomas Potts, who, besides the 
Jm . — ^voL. Lxxxv. no. cccxaxviz. i 
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eager pursuit of his professional gaine» superadds tlie keenest relish for 
hunting do>vn witches, has studied and knows by heart all that tlio king, 
James J., has wTitten on the subject, ai)d loses no opportunity of institut- 
ing proceedings against the alleged delinquents. Master Potts is a legal 
impershnatioii of the celebrated Matthew Hopkins, whom he preceded in 
tlie art of wdteh-finding. ^ 

Mr. Aiuswortli has never drawn a more amusing character than that 
of tliis sharp, meddlesome lawyer, always getting himself into scrapes by 
his perpetum interference, and always getting out of them by his acute- 
ness and cunning. He herp announces his intention of making inquiries 
concerning the two suspected old women, and in the discussion en- 
sues with Mistress Nutter, suspicions liighly un&vourable to tliat lady are 
raised in his mind. In f^t, Potts suspects everywhere, nor is he dis- 
posed to exclude even Alixon Device from the list of the proscribed, whose 
number in that part of the countiy was “ Lerion.’* 

Shortly after this conversation, Mother Chattox, who previously had 
only been named, is brought forward in person. She is too important a 
personage not to be described ; she was far advanced in years, bent 
almost double, palsy-stricken, her arms and limbs shaking, her head nod- 
ding, her chin wagging, her snowy locks hanging about her wrinkled 
visage, her brows and her upper lip frore, aiid her eyes almost sightless, 
the pupils l>eing cased with a thin white film. Her dress, of antiquated 
make and faded stuff, had once been deep red in colour, and her old black 
hat was high-crowned and broad-brimmed. She partly aided herself in 
walking with a crutch-handled stick, and partly leaned upon her younger 
companion for support.'" ^ 

Though it is not till a much later period in the stoiy that her formi- 
dable rival, Mother Demdike, actually appears, her picture, as a pendant 
to the above, cannot be more fittingly shown than now; It is pointed 
with amazing force. • « 

Scarcely had tiie Inst notes died away,^when a light shone tlirough tlie dark- 
red curtains hanging before a casement in the upper part of the tower. The 
next momen| these wera drawn aside, and a face appeared, .so frightful, so 
charged with infernal tiRbkedness and malicf, th|t Richard's blood grew chill 
at the sight. Was it man or woman ? The white beard and the large, broad, 
masculine character of the countenance seemed to denote the former, but tlie 
garb was that of a female. The face was at once hideous and fantastic — the 
eyes set across --the mouth awry*»tlie right cheek marked by a mole shining 
with black hair, and horrible from its contrast to the rest of the visagr, and the 
brow branded, as if by a streak of blood. A black thrum cap constituted the 
old witch’s head-gear, and from beneath it her hoary hair escaped in long elf- 
locks. The lower part of her person was hidden from view, but she appeared 
to be os broad-mouldered as a man, and ber bulky person was wrappra in a 
tawny-coloured robe. « a a Tliere was notbing human in her countenance, 
and lofomal light gleamed in her strangely-set eyes. Her personal strengtii, 
evident^ unimpaiied by age, or preserved by magical art, seemed equal to her 
malice ; and she a(q)eared as ca|^]e of executing any atrocity os of conceiv- 
ing it. 

There were some aaeient crosses in the dinrchyard of WhalJey, sculp- 
tured witii Ruaic dbaraoters of magical power, and towards these Mother 
Chattox is wending when she is encountered by Nicholas Assbeton and 
Ins cousin Richard. A alight cause develoM the malignity of her cha- 
racter,, and she hrealhes a maifol omsa on the head of we latter end that 
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of Alizon. This incident is well managed, and is one of those things 
whicii in real life have a tendency to make one hope that the cruelties 
inflicted on the witches w'erc, in spme sort, retributive. The presence of 
Mother Chattox in the churchyard is shortly, however, the cause of an 
outburst of fanatical fury on the part of the Mayday revellers,* which 
affords Mr. Ainswortli the opportunity of depicting one of those life-like, 
vigorous scenes, all action, energy, and passion, which are so greatly his 
forte. Mother Chattox escapes, by wh;ii ntrcucy is not apparent, but 
her pretty gi-anddaughter, Nancy lleJferne, is caught and swum for a 
witch, a humane operation, in whicdi the delighted Potts plays a con- 
spicuous i^rt, though before the ceremony is well over lie comes in for a 
severe ducking at the hands of Nicholas Asshetftn, — tlie life of Nance 
being saved by his cousin Richard. The limits of a notice like this 
prevent the whole scene from being extracted, and it will scarcely bear 
mutilation, a remark which applies to many of the stirring incidents de- 
tailed in these volumes. 

Tlie same day that witnessed the development of Richard Assbeton's 
passion for the fair Alizon, beholds the nowly-spning friendship of that 
maiden with Dorothy Assheton, her lover’s sister. Mutual confidences are 
made by the two damsels in the gardens of the ruined conventual church 
of Whalley, from w'hieh it appc 2 U*s that the Asshetons, brother and sister, 
are convinced that Alizon is not of the blood of Motlier Deindike, and so it 
aftenvards turns out, she being first adopted and then secretly ac- 
knowledged as the daughter of IMistress Alice Nutter, a fact whicli is 
obscurely intimated by ^lother Chattt>x, herself in the confidence but 
under the control of the hist-named weird lady. That Mistress Nutter 
deserves this reputation the progress of the story only too plainly dis- 
closes, and it may be ohservetl here that 31r. Ainsworth has very cleverly 
taken advantage of the modern discovery of mesmerism for the purpose 
of investing •this personage with a greater degi’ec of occult power. 
!Mistre^s Nutter is as skilful in makinii passes as that famous exhibitor, 
the Ilarou Dupotet. • * 

Before the close of Alizon’s brief May-day rcjgn, the narration con- 
ccniing her birth is made by her mother; it is a4^'arful involving 

a liorriiile murder and other dread events, but the fact resulting from it 
is, that an infant inhumanly sacrificed and supposed to have been Alizon, 
was the child of EHzalK'th Device — old IVmdike’s daughter — involun- 
tarily substituted. It is resolved that Mistress Nutter and Alizon shall 
henceforward live together at Rough Lei*, hut without making public the 
nature of the relationship subsisting between them. 

Dp to this point in the romance the supernatural has not mingled in 
the doings of the Lancashire Witches, — at least visibly. But now a change 
comes over the scene. Tlie 4 question of the disputed lioundaiy' lietweeii the 
estates of Rough Lee and Read is still pending, — the day has been named 
for the arbitration, and plana have l>ecn prepared which, hv-the-bye, 
differ inatcrially froil^ each other. After an evening of great festivitv at 
the Hall, at which ail the May-day revellers are present, and where 
Nicholas Assheton, under the influence of too much Rhenish, dances a 
brawl with the portrait stepped out from its firame of the beautiful, but 
wicked, Isole de Hetcm, a hcentions votaress, who brought great scandal 
on Whallev Abbey in Ae reign of Henry the Sixth ; a^r this remark- 
able episode in the amusements of the dancers, and after a tremendous 

I 2 • 
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8torm> the loud-voiccd evidence of witches* pranks abroad, the two 
fHends, Dorothy and Alizon, exj^ence singular confirmation of the 
suspicious of Thomas Potts and others, respecting the uncanny*’ 
character of Mistress Nutter. Dorothy Asshetoii, impelled by an uncon- 
trollable fear, arising from a fancied apparition, penetrates into the bed- 
chamber of that lady, where Alizou is lying in a trSuice, and witnesses a 
strange ceremony. 

Unconscious of any other presence than that of Alizon, whose stupor 
seemed to occasion her no uneasiness. Mistress Nutter placed the lamp upon 
the table, made fast the door (Dorothy being concealed near the bed), and 
muttering some unintelligible words, unlocked tlie box. It contj^/ned two 
singularly -shaped glass v^sssels, the one tilled with a hrij;ht, sparkling liquid, 
and the otlier with a greenish-coloured unguent. Pouring forth a few drops 
of the liquid into a glass near her. Mistress Nutter swallowed them, and then 
taking some of the unguent upon her hands, proceeded to anoint her face and 
neck with it, exclaiming as she did so, “ Emen hetori ! emen hetan 1” — words 
that fixed themselves on the listener’s memory. Wondering what would fol- 
low, Dorothy gazed on, when she suddenly lost siglit of Mistress Nutter, and 
after looking for her as far as her range of vision, limited by the aperture, 
would extend, she beCcame convinced that slic had left tl>e room. 

Dorothy now leaves her place of concealment, and tries to awaken 
Alizon, but in vain ; the box is lying open on the table, — the phial still 
contains some of the liquid, — she tastes it, and a sudden cliange comes 
over her frame ; her brain reels, she laughs wildly, and feels so light and 
buoyant that wings seem scarcely wanting to be enabled to fly. It occurs 
to her to touch the sleewr* s lip-i with the liquid, and Alizon then aw*akes 
under the influence of tlie same excitement as herself. 

“Whither are you coing?* cried Alizon. “To the nioou! to the stars!— 
anywhere!*’ rejoined Dorothy, with a laugh of frantic glee. 

“ I will go with you 1” cri^ Alizon, echoing the laugh. • 

“ Here and there! — here anc^ there!” exclaimed Dorothy, taking her hand. 
“ Emen hetan ! emen hetan !” ^ 

As tlie | 9 ystic words were iittereo, the^^started away. 

They are drawm by some irresistihle impulse towards the conventual 
church wher^ a WitCM^abbath was then being held, in the midst of 
the furious tempest already alluded to. ^an^ .romance writers before 
Mr. Ainsworth have described the incantations of the fell hags who made 
a practice of witchcraft, but none have done so better than he. There 
is a startling force and picturesque expression about his groupings, which 
completely embody all that can be conceived of the terriUe. His 
Tigorous and mystic lines breathe a spirit that is scaicely surpassed by 
Shakspeare, and not at all by Ben Jonson. Sbadwell, wlio was only 
poet laureate to George the First, and tried the same thing in his gro- 
tesque play, is completely put out of court ; lie inspires any feeling hut 
terror, of which Mr Amswortb, with the great names already cited, is 
a master. 

The main olject of this incantation is darkly shiidowcd ujion the cur- 
rent of the sto^; but besides that, there is another, the inauguration of 
a proselyte, andf Dorothy Assheton u nearly made to pay the f>enalty of 
her curiosity by undeigoing tfie witch's baptism of water and salt, and, 
in her frenzy, covenaatow with the Prince of Darkness, w*ho, if ho takes 
such unfair advantage dT young ladies/ is not, as noor Tom says, ** a 
g^tleman,*’ whatever elfeoe may be c^led. The fatal consequence is, 
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however, averted by the courage and piety of Alizon, who lies for a time 
under the imputation of liaving herself bewitched Dorothy Assbeton. 

The day after this iioctumal orgio is the one appointed for the settle- 
ment of the disputed boundary. Injustice to Mr. Ainsworth’s descrip- 
tive powers, the following passages must be cited : 

The road taken by the party on quitting ’•VhalUw led up the side of a hill, 
which, broken into picturesque inequalities, «nd partially clothed with trees, 
sloped down to tiie very brink of the Colder. \\'inding round the broad green 
plain, heretofore described, with the lovely knoU in the midst of it, and which 
formed with the woody hills encircling it a pciTc1:t amphitheatre, the river was 
ever an o1)ject of beauty — sometimes lost beneath overhanging boughs or high 
banks, anon bursting forth w'here least expected, now rushing swiftly over its 
shallow and rocky bed, now subsiding into a smooth full current. The abbey 
and the village were screened from view by the lower part of the hill which 
the horsemen were scaling, but the old bridge and a few cottages at the foot of 
Whalley Nab, with llieir thin, blue smoke mounting into the pure moruing air, 
gave life and interest to tlic picture. Hence, from base to summit, 
U bailey Nab stood revealed, and the verdant lawns opening out amidst the 
woods ieathoiing its heights, were fully discernible. Placed by nature 
as the guardian of this fair valley, the lofty eminence well became the 
post assigned lo it. None of the belt of hills connected with it were so well 
wooded as their leader, nor so beautiful in form, while some of them were 
overtopped by the bleak fells of Longridge, rising at a distance behind them. 
Nor were those exquisite contrasts wanting, which are only to be seen in full 
perfection when the day is freshest and the dew heavy on the grass. The near 
side of the liill was plunged in deep shade ; thin, gauzy vapour hung on the 
stream beneath, while on the opposite heights, and where the great boulder- 
stones w’ere visible in the bed ot the river, all was sparkling with sunshine. So 
enchanting wms the prospect, that though perfectly familiar with it, the two 
foremost horsemen drew in the rein to contemplate it. High above them, on 
a sandbank, tlirowgli which their giant roots protruded, shot up two tall silver- 
stemmed hecch-trees, furrning, with their newly open foliage, a canopy of ten- 
deri'st green. Furtlier on appeared a gi;pvc of oaks scarcely in leaf, and 
below were several fine sycamores, alieady green and umbrageous, intermingled 
with elms, ashes, and boRe-chcstniits, and overshadowing brakes cowed with 
maples, alders, and hazels. The other spaces among the trees ^jere enlivened 
by patches of } cllow'-floweriag and odorous corse. Slixed with the warblings 
of inntimeniblc feathered" songsters were heard the cheering notes of tlie 
cuckoo ; and tlie newly-arrived swallows were seen chasing the flies along the 
plain, or skimming over the surface of the river. 

The description of the Bog-gart’s Glen is another fine sketch of beauti- 
ful scenery, the etfect of which is greatly heightened by the gloomy 
picture wfiich follows of the desolation and misery of the village of 
Sabden, blighted, as it seems, by witchcraft. 

A singular personage now presents himself, the Reeve of the Forest, 
an exact counterpart, in outward appearance, of Master Potts. He is^ 
indeed, the “ double*’ of that worthy, or, to speak more critically, the 
“ familiar** of Misu^ss Nutter, and has put on the outward foim of the 
attorney, for the purpose of mystifying lum in the matter of the arbitra- 
tion. This is another of the characters in the romance, as well executed 
as conceived. There is about him a provoking, sneering, coot polite, 
half-humorous malignity, that allies him very closely to the family of 
whom Go(?the’s Mephistophelos may be considered the type. He dis- 
plays these qualities very notably in the settlement of tne boundary 
question, a very lively scene, in which the astonishment of Potts at the 
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falsification of his client's plan of the estatJiis most amusbgly set 
forth; no less vehement is the indignation of Roger Nowell, who 
TOWS (and truly enough) tiiat the changes which have been wrought on 
the face of nature, by the removal of ancient and unswerving landmarks, 
are the effect of witchcraft. This sudden alterdtion was, indeed, the 
chief purpose of the witch's invocation in the ruined conventual church 
at 'SVhalley, the night befc^e. Master Potts is at first completely 
dumb-founded at tb discomfiture of his client, hut catching at the 
idea thrown ont in NowelFs anger, he cleverly turns it to account, in a 
way that would excite the ‘admiration of the most conning; .of. fence" 
at nisi prius. His crt>ss> examination and conviction of Jem l)evice, is 
as real a piece of lawyer-like abifi^ as any of the courts at Westminster 
can show. The conclusion at which Roger Nowell and himself arrive is, 
that diabolic agency has effected the change in the immoveable marks, 
meres, and boundaries," which were to have determined the question ; 
and die former, being a magistrate, at once resolved on apprehending 
Mistress Nutter, on the charge of witchcraft. This step is vehomendy 
opposed by the Asshetons, and the party finally breaks up, Nicholas and 
Richard betaking themselves to Rough Lee, to warn its owner of the 
danger that threatens her, and Roger Nowell to collect his people, for 
th^urpose of effeeting the capture of the presumed witch. 

Tne attack and defence of Rough Lee ibnn a veiy animated chapter; 
it ends in the defeat of the magistrate and the sad discomfiture of his ally. 
Master Potts, who gets terribly mauled by half-a-dozen stag-hounds. A 
negotiation follows, in the course of which Mistress Nutters ma^c powers 
are very successfully exhibited ; but to detail die manner of it would 
destroy much of the interest the reader will feel who turns to the romance 
itself. But, in the midst of Mistress Nutter^s succesg, her daughter, 
Alizon, is carried off by Mqtber Demdike to Malkin Tower, and, in the 
agony occasioned by her loss, renaoise for her past erunes awakens in her 
b<^m. While vaifiliating between cepentance and the desire to reg^ain 
her child, she summons the fiend to her aid, and learns too late that she 
has lost heT«own soul«without retaininp^ the power to accomplish her de- 
sires. But in her extremity she is visitefl by l^other Chattox, and toge- 
ther diey ride through the tempest on a broomstick to the witch’s hut, to 
prepare a charm to counteract the spells of Mother Demdike. The cere- 
momes that take place there, assisted by a familiar spirit called Fancy," 
are described with a masterly pen. During Mistress Nutter^ absence 
Rough Lee, a second attack on her mansion, to rescue her prisoners, 
arises out of an ejnsode which, well as it is told, would embarrass the 
course o£ this hasty analysis the story, were it repeated here. The 
result of the adventure is the assemblage of Beveral bodies of armed 
men, Tarioosly led, to effect the capture ^ the witches, assembled that 
night in great force on Pendle Hill, to witness and assist in the sacrifice 
of Aliaou by Mother Demdike. What follows, ^ntil the fate of the 
two hags, Ctiattox and Demdike is sealed, is told with too much sprit to 
being set fordi in detaidied passages ; like the quick successkni 
of events in makipeare’s historical dramas, the rapid movements of Ae 
iastors in this romanoe admit of no pause, but earry Ae reader fareaA* 
kssly to the end. 
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The third and condftliiig part of Mr. Ainsworth’s romance opens in 
a different strain, an<^ntroduces a new and cleverly-drawn character, 
one Laurence Fogg, a convenient but scampish hanger-on of Nicholaa 
Assheton, whom tlie latter had, in the first instance, picked up in the 
neighbourhood, and«invited to his house for a few weeks’ huntidg, and 
had never been able to get rid of since. 

The new-comer was a man of middle age, with a skin almost as tawny as a 
gipsy’s, a hooked nose, black beetling brow^, and eyes so strangely set in his 
head, that they communicated a very sinister expression to his countenance. 
He possessed n hurley frame, sniiarc, and some^at heavy, though not so much 
fio as fo impede his activity, in deportment and stature, though not in fe^ 
ture, he resembled the souire himself ; and the likeness was heightened by his 
habiliments being part or Nicholas's old wardrobe ; the doublet and hose, and 
«ven the green hat and boots, being those in which Nicholas made his first 
appearance in this histoiy. 

This worthy, who is well defined as filling a situation “ something 
between guest and menial, without reemving the precise attentions of the 
one or the wages of the other,*’ possesses all the sporting tastes to which 
Kicholas Assheton so keenly devotes himself, and moreover humours the 
squire so adroitly as entirely to win his confidence and become his trusted 
agent in affairs of the g^atest delicacy, to wit, the endeavour to raise 
money, of which Nicholas stood much in need, though, according to his 
own showing, he was never successful in these negociations. A caustic 
but humorous speech of the squira paints this fellow at full leng^, and 
presents him to us in the act of preparing to accompany hla patron and 
another gentleman — Master Hichard Sherborne, the brother-in-law of 
Nicholas-— on a long-projected otter-hunting expedition. Sherborne’s 
visit to Dowmham is a sudden one, and has for its object to induce Nicho- 
las Assheton to consent to attend the great man of the county. Sir 
Richard Hdghton, and wear his livery, qn the occasion of a visit from 
King James, who was shortly expected at iioghton Tower, accompanied 
by the Duke of Buckingham andpothers of his favourites and courtiers, 
where rare doings were expected. The squire’s pride at first opposes an 
obstacle to the favourable reception of this pseposition ^ but when he 
believes that Sir Richartf will* leud him the money he requires, he con- 
sents to the arrangement. This appears a slight matter at first sight, 
but it is afterwards found to be a necessary coudiUon for the final deve- 
lopment of the story. 

Did the otter-hunt stand alone as a mere digression, the spirited man- 
ner ill which it is told, showing (even if the famous “ Ride to York” 
could be forgotten) that Mr. Ainswortli himself has a keen sense of a 
sportsman’s enjoyments — would warrant a special direction to its merits, 
but the Ribble, iu which the sport takes place, lias other game iu it 
besides otters. A word or two of the huntsiWi and hts dog before the 
start. 

Old Crouch was a\hjn, gray-bearded fellow, but possessed of a tough, mus- 
cular frame, which served him quite as well in the long run as the younger and 
apparently more vigorous limbs of his assistants, il is cheek was hale, and his 
eye still bright and quick, and a certain fierceness was imparted to his counte- 
nance by a large aquiline nose. lie was attired in a greasy leathern lerkin, 
tight hose of the same material, and had a bugle suspended from his neck, and 
a sharp hunting-knife thrust into his girdle. In his hand he bore a spear like 
hit master, and was followed by a grey old lurcher, who, tliough wanting an 
ear and an and dis^ured by sundry "scars on throat and b^k, was hardy* 
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untiring; and sngacioiis. Tin's ancient dog was callcjBrip, from his tenacity in 
holding any thing lie set his teeth upon, and he ani^rouch were inseparable. 

The manner in which the otter is eventually struck by old Crouch is as 
well painted iu Mr. Ainsworth’s words as it has been truthfully repre- 
sented bv Edwin Landseer’s pencil. • 

One otter, liow^ever, is not sufficient for the morning’s sport, and the 
stream is hunted still further up, the discourse on the way to the spot 
selected turning naturally on *the recent events which have agitated that 
part of Lancashire and on the principal persons implicated in them ; pro- 
minent amongst whom are the Device family and Nance Red£eme, the 
comely daughter of old Mother Chattox, who, while many have been 
arrested, are still at large. It should be mentioned here, that Mistress 
Nutter, herself, has contrived to escape from the liands of justice, the 
escort who were conducting her to Ijincaster Castle, together with the 
other witches, having been attacked while passing through Rowland 
Forest by a party of men in the disguise of foresters, who l^re off the 
prisoner in trium]lh. The actors in this scene were supposed to have been 
headed bv Richard and Nicholas Assheton, but nothing could be proved 
against them ; meantime, the whereabouts of Mistress Nutter continues 
to be a profound secret. The scene of the sportsman s intended opera- 
tions is thus described 

On the extreme verge of a high bank situated at the point of junction 
between Swanside Reck and the Kibble, stood an old, decayed onk. Little of 
the once miglity tree, beyond the gnarled trunk, was left, and this was com- 
pletely hollow, wfitle there was a pent rift near the bottom through which a 
man might easily creep, and when once in. «tand erect without inconvenience. 
Beneath the bank tlic river was deep and still, forming a pool, where the largest 
and fattest fish were to be met with. In addition to this, tile sjmt was ex- 
tremely secluded, being rarely visited by the angler on accotint of the thick 
copse by which it was surround^. * 

In this hollow tree the otter is supposed to lie concealed ; it is difficult 
of access, but Nicholas Assheton underfakes to force the game out, and, 
about to plunp^e his speap in the rift, is startled by hearing a deep voice 
mparently isfue from *ehe hollows of thc^ tind>er, bidding him beware. 
Tne inmate of the oak, as may be imagined, is no otter, neither is it 
Hohthurst, the demon of the wood, but, though a counterfeit boggart, no 
less formidable a personage than the known robber and reputed wizard, 
James Device, the savage grandson of old Mother Demdike. Summoned 
to surrender, he plunges into the pool ; and had he been an ottcT itself, he 
could hardly have afforded better sport. But the sagacity and courage 
of Grip, aided by the spears of the hunters, discovers his place of conceal- 
ment, and he is dragged out bleeding, half-drowned, and covered with 
slim^ the prisoner of the squire who, in his hatred to witchcraft in the 
person of James Device, resolves to send him off to Lancaster Castle, and, 
in spite of threats of future vengeance, confides him to the safe keeping of 
Law*rence Fogg,— a species of custody which no one^eed be suqirisea to 
find, somewhat of the least secure. 

scene now shifts to the place of retreat of Mistress Nutter. It is 
In the sqtnre’s own house at Downbam, and here she receives a visit from 
the owner. A change, moral as well as physical, has come over her ; 
hnwe is the description 

Her person was so attenuated that she looked little more than a skeleton 
-—her fingers were long and thin,— her cheeks hollow and deathly pjde,— her 
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eyes lustreless and deep-set i^their sockets^ — and her hair, once jetty as the 
raven's wing, prematurely blaftlicd. Such was the profound gloom stjimped 
upon her countenance, that it was impossible to look upon her without com- 
passion, while, in spite of her wo-begonc looks, there was a noble ciiaracter 
about her that elevated the feeling into deep interest, blended with respect. 
Slie was kneeling beside a^small desk, with an open Bible laid upon it, which 
'she was intently studying, when the squire appeared. 

She has, in fact, become a sincere penitent, and all her desire now is 
to atone for her past crimes by voluntarily surrendering herself to suffer 
the punishment which she believes to bo their due. Her agony is forcibly 
depicted , 

“ Oh, NicliSlas," said the lady, ‘*you do not know the temptations I am 
exposed to in this chamber, — tlie difficulty I experience in\ceping ray thoughts 
fixed on one object, — the distractions 1 undergo, — the mental obscurations, — 
the fainttngs of spirit,— the bodily prostration, — the terrors, the inconceivable 
terrors that assail me. Sometimes 1 wish my spirit would flee away, and be at 
• rest. Rest! there is none for me, — none in the crave, — none beyond the 
grave ; — and, therefore, I am afraid of death, and still more of the judgment 
after death ! Man might inflict all the tortures he could devise upon this poor 
frame. I would bear them all with patience, witli delight, if I thought they 
would purchase me immunity hereafter! Ihit with the dread conviction, the 
almost certainty, that it will be otherwise, I can only look to the final con- 
summation with despair." 

Mistress Nutter’s kind kinsman combats this despairing mood, and, 
after much aigument, succeeds in inducing her, chiefly on Alizon's 
account, to care for her safety, which is imperilled by her stay at Down- 
ham, by taking refuge in Malkin Tower. * 

From this sad lady the next transition is to Richard Assheton and 
Alizon, on both of whom the shadow of sorrow has fallen. Mr. Ains- 
worth has here drawn a most affecting picture of the condition of the 
hu'crs, — the young man desponding beneath a sense of melancholy fore- 
boding and tlic maiden no longer cbild-llkc and joyous, but awakened to 
an acquaintance with care, the consequente of her mother’s position, — 
yet still gentle, resigned, and serenff. Again, in strong contrast with 
her, is the spiteful little Jennet, now a declared witch, who has begun to 
practise her deadly art on Uiphor^ Assheton, and imiaces Alikon with a 
witch’s doom. 

Some stirring events now' rapidly ensue. Nicholas Assheton, who 
has succeeded in borrowing a large sum of money, is on his way home 
with it through the lonely but magnificent gorge of Cliviger, when he 
meets the young witch Nance Redfcme, who wanis him not to proceed, 
telling him that an ambush of robbers lies in waiting to despoil him of 
his gold and take his life, tlie murderous band being headed by Lawrence 
turns out to be no other than Christopher Dcindike, the long 
lost son of the old hag who has lately paid the penalty of her crimes. 
Nance ^vcals also the fact that Fogg, or Denidike, has in reality suc- 
ceeded in getting all the money which he pretended he could not borrow 
for the squire. All thVse things gfreatly 'excite the ire of Nicholas, who 
determines, if he can escape, to deliver the robber up to justice. To 
accomplish his present pur{>ose, he takes Nance behind him, on his horse, 
and they traverse the glen wiA speed, trusting, by the swiftness of his 
steed, to get over the dangerous pass in safety. This is not ^lermitted ; 
Nicholas is fired at, and has a personal contest wdth Dcmdike, wliom he 
fells with a blow from his own petronel, and the fugitives have nearly 
cleared the gorge when the squire’s horse falls, and the riders are com- 
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pelled to shelter in some bushes by the road^side. The robbers are again 
on their track, — they find the lamed horse, and while they pause, I^m- 
dike details, in the hearing of lIHcholas, a plan which he has formed for 
waylaying 3Iistress Nutter on her road to Malkin Tower, which is, 
indeed, his own place of refog^, for the purpose of extracting money 
from her. Immediately be made this annbuncemeut, Demdike and 
his baud gallop off to carry the plan into execution. To rescue his kins- 
woman is now the great ^bject with Nicholas, but the difficulty is how 
to reach Malkin Tower ; this is obviated by Nance, who obliges the 
squire, in his extremity, to accept of her only mode of conveyance, a 
ride through the air on dn extemporised courser, in the shape* of a long 
branch of hazeL • 

Over the bleached and perpendicular crag— startling the eagle from his 
eyrie— over the yawning gulley with the torrent roaring beneath him— over 
the sharp ridges of the hill— over Townley Park, over Burnley steeple— o?er 
the wide valley beyond he went ^until, at last, bewildered, out of breath, aad 
like one in a dream, he alighted on a brown, bare, heathy expanse, and widiin 
a hundred yards of a tall circular stone structure, which he knew to be Mal- 
kin Tower. 

The destruction of this remarkable abode of witches and robbers fol- 
lows next. As night draws in Mistress Nutter sets forth under the ra- 
dance of Crouch the huntsman, who is joined on the road by his dog 
Grip, no unimportant agent in the catastrophe. She is sorely tempted 
on the way by a dark horseman — ^her former familiar — but strong in her 
penitent resolves, and armed with her copy of the Holy Scripture^, the 
fiend is baffled, and the journey pursued, though not altogether in peace. 
She passes her own domain of &ough Lee, and occasion is taken to re- 
present her as goaded by the most terrible recollections, and speeding on 
as if the aveng^g furies were at her heels ; the power^l manner in which 
this hasty journey is written shows what Mr. Ainsworth can do when 
the estro is folly alive within him. Her progress, as has been intimated, 
is intercepted by Demdike and hjf crew, at a moment when, owing to 
Crouch having mllen from his horse, she is left alone, and she is conveyed 
a prisoner to Malkin «Tower. Not for long, however, rescue being near 
at the hands of Nicholas Assheton and hi^ w eird associate, Nance Red- 
feme. A struggle, vividly narrated, ensues, the end of which is the 
escape of Mistress Nutter, the capture of Demdike, with an ulterior pur- 
pose in view, and the blowing up of Malkin Tower by Nance Redfeme, 
who, by the context, would seem, at a former period, to have been the 
ill-used mistress of the robber-wizard. 

Mr. Ainsworth's interesting narrative has, thus far, been described in 
ample detail, for the purpose of exhibiting its quality. The catastrophe 
is purposely withheld in this place, in order that me reader who^ per- 
chance, has followed this impmect account, may not lose the pleasure 
which he will experience when he turns to the actual pages of the ro- 
mance. The writer would gladly avoid the sm j/f presumption, but he 
cannot help exmessing it as his^sincere opinion, that the romance of ** The 
LANCASHiaE W^it*cfl£s” is decidedly the bmt of the many works of 
fi^on which Mr. Ainsworth has yet written. Its elements are so essen- 
tially dramatic that it is not to be doubted it will speedily be put upon 
the stage, and wharem it is produced, if carefully dramatised, “ a long 
ruQ^’ must be the inevitable consequence. 
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BT, HENRY EAWS LONG, ESQ. 

<« This curious specimen of Belgian ballad-poetiy was communicated to me by 
a Bel^an poet, who wrote it down from memory. J[t originated in the Duchy of 
Lineburg, and has been done into French from its parent patois. It has been 
* done into* English, as a specimen of the old Belgian romcoitic school of poetry. 
It might pw for a chanson of a troubadour, or * serv^Ks.’ ErCracf /rom a Letter 
of the TraoMbr to H, P. Smidif Eeq, 

LB LAY DE LA CHATELAINE. THE^LAY OF THE CHATELAINE. 

LA DAME. 


Alouette, de loin venue, 

Lui te balances dans la niie, 

N*as-tu pas vu mon bien-aime ? 

L*ALOUETTE. 

Personne ne me Ta nomme. 

LA DAME. 

Vive hironddle, qui voyages 
Dans le palais ^s blancs nuages, 
N’as*tu pas vu mon adoi^ ? 

L^BIRONDELLE. 

Non, je ne I’ai pas rencontre ! 

LA D^ME. 

For^t, qui chantas et murmures, 

Sous le toit vert de tes ramures, 
N’as-tu pas vu mon flanc^ ? 

LA rOBET. 

Non, personne ici n’a pass^. ^ ^ 

LA DAME. 

Bocher, qui dresses dons I'espoce 
Ta cime, od Taigle plane et passes 
ITas-tu pas vu mon chevato? 


LA BOCHEB. 

Non, ni cheval ni cavalier. 

LA DAMS. 

TorreDt, qui routes et qui grondes, 
A-t-il franchi tes eaux nrofondes, 
Mon beau guerrier au cumer d'or? 

LB TOEBEBT, 

Dans mon lit il repose et dort. 


Gentle lark, thou wanderer, say ! 

Hast thou, on thine airy way, 

Tidings of my true-love heard ? 

LABK. 

No, sweet lady, not a word. 

LADY. 

Thou, didst thou, gay swallow ! where 
Thou haunt’st the palaces of air — 
Did’st not thou my love espy ? 

SWALLOW. 

Ah ! no knight, fair dame, saw I. 

LADT. 

Forest I thou that wailest, moaning, 
’Neath tliy verdant covert groaning, 

My ibetrotbed didst thou not see ? 

FOBB8T. 

No, no mortaPppssed by ! 

LADT. 

Cliff! that rear’st thy head through 
skies 

Where the soaring eagle flies, 

Thou at least my knight hast seen ? 

CLIFF. 

Horse nor horseman here have been. 

LADT. 

Tbrreat, o'er the hoarse rocks roll’d. 

My warrior, he o' th’ crest of gold, 

Sayl hath' he swam thy gloomy deeps? 

^ TOBRENT. 

In my bed he rests—and ste^s. 
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Fuaxce is exhibiting at the preient moment a practical illustration of 
the great fact that universal, suffrage) among nations no further advanced 
in intellectual, moral, and religious education, ^than are at present the 
leading populations of Europe, is totally inconsistent with real progress. 
Whatever sound sense, political experience, or intellectual supremacy may 
have been attained by many, is overwhelmed in such a state of things by 
the great flood of an ignorant democracy. Whatever has amid scenes 
of turbulence and party /inimosity almost unexampled, at the expense of 
all that constituted wealth and prosperity, and by the sacrifice*bf hecatombs 
of human beings Ifeen gained by a few true men, albeit, political enthu- 
siasts, has fallen at once before the more general and well-known promi- 
nent insignhi of the national character — the vainglorious idea of a 
military domination. 

To speak of a new French revoludon, is to express ourselves less 
correctly, than if we said, the French revolution accomplished in Februaiy, 
1848, another great change in its eternal progress. When, in that 
memorable month, the opposition brought about an insurrection to carry 
its objects, it was met half-way by men zealous in the cause of greater 
changes, and by individuals having sinister news towards society generally. 

Upon the fall of a dynasty elected by the popular voice, and therefore 
at the mercy of the popular will, the opposition members of the Chamber 
of Deputies declared themselves electea to rule the destinies of France by 
the sovereign voice of the people.^ But the people*’ did not consider 
that thej^ had been sufficiently attended to in the enuuciation of its sove- 
reign voice. Men who had been long conspirators in obscure republican 
schemes, hurried off as a second provisional government to the Hotel de 
Ville, and a struggle ensued which (the last arriveff lacing backed by 
thousands of armed and infuriated men without) ended in a compromise' 
and a fusion. Louis Blanc, the journalist and historian of republicanism, 
•— Flocon, one of the principal redacteurs of the Rtforme, and Marc Caus- 
sidi^re, an underling ^associate to the same journal, rough, uneducated, 
but with a^will and energy of his own, 9 and»a tried conspirator, — became 
members of the new government. So also did Albert the conspirator of 
Lyons, put forward as an ouvrier to flatter the people with a belief that 
one of themselves was among the actual rulers of the land ; and Armand 
Marrast, the republican editor of the National, although not of tfaftir 
allies, could not be passed over. Marc Caussidi^re, who could not 
go so far as his co-conspirators of the Rue Jacques Rousseau, who, 
when admitted into the new government as secretaries, omitted 
their official titles by sovereign order the people,” and became 
9elf-appointed colleagues, — Marc Causridi^re posted off to the /Vc- 
fwture de Police, installed himself in its bureaux, and when ques- 
tioned what he did there, answered that he was ag much elected Pr6fet 
de Police by “ the voice of the soverrign peoplb” os the other good 
gentlemen members of the godbmment. Again, however, the voice of 
t^if fickle sovereign had been unaccountably inconsistent, for it appears^ 
%at it had, at the same time, delegated to the same post a certain 
Sobrier, an ex-repubHcan epnspirator, equally authorised to wield the 
TOww of the ParisW polsce : he also rusliM to the P^fecture, backed by 
the influence of Lamartine and Co., but found the post already occupied. 
By a strange oversight towards these diosen of the nation, the Pro- 
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visional Government had at the same time placed the police authority 
under the attributes of the mayoralty. After some confusion, a sort of 
compromise was entered into, and the chosen of the nation” were 
allowed to remain at their post as double delegates of the police. But 
two wild tiger-cats seldom live amicably in the same cage, according to 
the law of nature, be it teven that of republican fraternity ; and after 
much snarling and showing of teeth, delegate Sobricr was fairly driven 
out by his brother tiger-cat ! 

Notwithstanding we efforts made by the ndw government to get up 
enthusiasm, the general proclamation of the republic, *thc funerals of the 
victims, tl^o clap-trap of Mademoiselle Rachel «nd the Marseilloise of 
lictors and fasces, of tree-erecting and other ceremonies and public 
rejoicings, the eternal progress of the revolution” knew no stop- 
ping place. The socialists soon assumed an attitude to which it 
was impossible to be blind. Citizen Sobrier, expelled from the prefecture, 
had placed himself and his montaguards at the head of a comitt du 
Saint Public; even the socialist tendencies of the government were 
scarcely unavowed, and only a few weeks after the establishment of a 
republic, the lower classes were engaged in war against the higher, and 
so corrupt was the state of society in the capital, tliat it was not so much 
the struggle of the poor against the ricli, as the envious war of those not 
possessing luxuries, and the means of sensual indulgence, against those 
that had. 

Ledru Rollia*s well known circular brought about the first conflict 
between the people” and the bourgeoisie. The red republic gained 
strength ; the clubs, headed by such men as Blanqui, Raspail, Barbas, 
and Huber, grew in numbers and increased in ferocity. The Provisional 
Government, which had tampered with Socialists, became prostrated before 
the clubbists. The ciy for the expulsion of foreign workmen made itself 
lieard in the land^ of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and universal repub- 
lics were proclaimed throughout the world ! L& Presse^ because it dared 
to be moderate, was assml^, and its editor threatened. Marc Caussidi^re 
left such national guards as brought up emeutierSy communisles and 
terroristes** to the prefecture, themselves in durance vile ; an J,the mou- 
tagnards or janissaries of cftizeis Sobrier arrested*indiscrimuiately all 
who were suspected of being moderate. 

This state of affairs came to a crisis on the memorable 16th of April. 
And after the downfal of citizens Caussidiere and Sobrier the general 
elections and the congregation of tlie National Assembl;^ kept parties 
aloof for a time, and the monster review and great festival of frater- 
nization followed upon that effective Anti-Caussidiere and Sobricr de- 
monstration. The result of these elections was unfavourable to the party 
of the Red Republicans. They in consequence renewed their agitation, 
and issued new and more incendiary proclamations. The Assembly took 
means for its defence, and, as far as in its power, for the preservation 
of public tranquillity^ Unfortunatelv, Lamajrtine’s associating Ledru 
Rolliu with himself as A colleague in tiie executive govenmient deprived 
him, at such an untoward moment, of all Ikoral. power and of popularity* 
The discomfited communists and socialists got up Poland*' as a war 
cry,” and invaded the Assembly on the 15th of May. Driven out by 
the National Guard, Raspail and Sobrier were arrested at the Hotel do 
Ville, Blanqui and Huber weie allowed to escape, and Louis Blanc was 
put in accusation by his colleagues. 
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Tho clubs did Dot, howcTer, lose courage, although their leaders were 
now expatriated or in the dungeons of Vincennes. They adopted secret 
ugnals and mysterious manoeuvres. The national workmen revolted and 
carried the day. Vacancies having occurred in the National Assembly, 
Caiissidiei*e. a fugitive from arrest, was once more triumphantly returned. 
Thiers and Louis Napoleon were dso elected^ and while the one declined 
the dignity at the time, the other suffered the penalty of his new honours 
in an attack made upon his dwelling-house. At length the attempt to 
expel a portion of the national workmen out of the capital brought about 
a new trial of strength, and a new resort to arms, between the moderates 
and the ultras. The axlny of the insurgents was, on this occasion, orga- 
nised 6tragetically,t battle raged for three days, the Archbishop of Paris 
mixed his blood with that of his fellow citizens, and General Cavaignac 
rose up upon the defeat of the anarchists to the rank of military dictator. 

Here was an end to the Republican phasis of the llevolution, 
anywhere where revolution is an accidental and not a necessary part 
of social progress. Those who wish to read a truly interesting and graphic 
description of the events above sketched, we would refer to Mr. J. Palgrave 
Simpson’s volumes,* but we cannot help feeling that in on historic^d 
drama of the kind, where after all the more pronunent characters were 
by no means the most important in a political, and certainly not the most 
curious in a psychological point of view, that the memoirs of the g(^d 
citizen Caussidierej* are most deserving of attentive perusal. In events like 
these, results lie on the surface and form the staple of the mere narrator, 
motives and impulses lie deeper, and can only 1^ arrived at by so much 
as can be credited of the voluntary confessions of the actors themselves. 

The peace and tranquillity ensured by a military dictatorship was 
taken advantage of to bring forth — not without a vast amount of labour 
and discussion — a constitution. One of the first i heretical results of 
this elaborate production was, to shield the Assembly under a Presidency, 
elected by a majority of ohe-half ; or, in default thereof, by the Assembly 
itself. One of the first practical results has been the election by a 
majority of five to one of an hereditary and monarchical or imperial power, 
over the Iqng-vaunted and so much fought for republicanism. The alter- 
natives presented to the prospective ariTporl^ntous. To attempt, as some 
republicans, even in tliis country, pretend to do, to show that Louis 
Napoleon lias been elected as a mere president of the republic, to 
quiedy give way to another in four years, is an absurdity. He is 
the representative of a name and of an idea. Tho name is that^ of 
one of the most ambitious and sanguinaiy men with whom it has ever 
^eosed the Almighty to visit the human race, the idea is one peculiarly 
French — the vaingloiy of the people, the grandeur and supremacy of 
the empire. Louis Napoleon was elected by the war party, which his success 
* attests how numerous it is, sufficiendy so, indeed, to swamp republicans 
and legitimists in the same fearful abyss. The incapability of the man 
may alone rescue the repuldic, or conduce to a reatoradon. Two condi- 
tions are essentially warlike in this nomination. * First, the basis of the 
^^ions, and the mspes of thf electors — ^not to be trifled with if Louis 
>Napoleon values power ; and, secondly, the necessity of suppordng and 


* Pictures from Bevclalioiiaiy Paris, sketched during the First Phasis of the 
Bevoluliouof 1843, By J,PB]gTave Simpson, Esq., M. A. Svols. W.BIaekwood 
and Sons. 

t Memoirs of Citizen CaiiBsidijre, ex-Prefectof thePoUcsaad B sp w ss n tative 
ofdieFeople. 2 voli. Bi<diard &nd^. 
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keeping in abeyance the army, the garde mobile, and the red republicans. 
He is assailed on all sides by monsters with jaws insatiable, to whom it may 
be advisable to offer up some other country in preference to their own in 
propitiatory sacrifice. The eyes of Algerine, red republican, and gamin 
France, will turn to the richest offering. Luckily, it is not in their grasp. 
A sleeve (La Manche) intervenes between the will and the enjoyment. 
Others again, considering that too much interference was the cause of 
Louis Philippe’s misfortunes, think that the^very incapacity of Louis 
Napoleon may give permanence to a pacific rule — this it is evident is a 
mere category, while war or civil discord are the natural and inevitable 
results of the* hind of progress which France h&s so fearfully ventured 
upon. May the lesson she affords be an example to others. 


« 

THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 

BY chahles hervey, esq. 

In those palmy days when the present Theatre du Vaudeville, that 
Charybdis of managerial hopes and fortunes, was not, and when the 
ffrelois of Momus resounded merrily in the dusty, smoky, comfortless 
little salle of the Rue de Charti'es, authors w'ere far moxe courageous 
and Aristophanical than firom our on^i personal experience of modem 
vaitdevillist€S^--cm have any idea. At that time play-goers looked for 
something more than unhealthy sentiment diluted into three acts, and 
christened ‘‘ drame-vaudeville,” or ‘‘ com6die-vaudeville” — a class of 
pieces, by-the-way, of which M. Ancelot, member of the Academie Fran- 
^aise, and at one period manager of the Tlieatre de la Bourse, may be 
called the origiilator. People then fiocked to the theatre to listen to 
— not puerile imitations of Marivaux, nor dpll adaptations of didler novels, 
but — des actualitcSy skits at the errevs and follies of tlie day, social and 

y oUtlcal, smartly written and teeming with the most pungent satire. 

II such troublous times it may easily be concei^g^J that tlip extreme 
license, which no dramatist *8cnxfled to allow himself, was frequently 
resentc^l by the victims thus umuercifully shown up, and many, indeed, 
were the scandales to which the witty personalities, so rapturously 
applauded by the habitues of the Rue de Chartres, gave rise. 

Political allusions, however, were more dangerous, and required a 
greater delicacy of handling; there having been always a few vacant 
cells in the Condeigerie for writers who directed their satirical shafts 
against those in power. It is a ticklish thing in sudi cases to laugh 
at the wrong man. Thus Barre, Radet, and Desfontaine^ having in 
their piece ci^ed ** La Chaste Snsanne” made the judge, in his address 
to the grey-headed persecutors of Smbunne, say, You are her accusers, 
^d therefore cannot Mkher judge these woiw were looked upon as a 
dim allusion to the coming trial of Marie Antoinette, and the thim 
authors were consequently tnrown into prison, where they remained six 
months. 

Subsequently to the Restoration, writers grew more careful, and ^Idom 
meddled with polities ; the talent of Hadame Albert, and, later still, tlm 
extramriinaxy popularity of Amal, fumidiing other employment for their 
pens. Whem jDetaugien first to^ tiie management of the Yauderille, 
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liis old friend and fellow-member of the Caveau modemCf Beran^r, 
exhorted liim in a pleasant chanson to restore to his theatre its ancient 
sp^daliti. One of the stanzas runs as follows : 

Ma]gr6 messieurs de la pcdice, 

Le Vaudeville est frondeur ; 

Des abuB fais ton benefice, * 

Force les grands a la pudeur : 

D^nonce tout flatteur servile 
A la gait4 du souverain. 

£h ! va ton train, 

Gai boute-cn-train, 

Mets noils en train, bien cn train, tons en train, ^ 

£t rends cnfin au Vaudeville 
Ses grelots et son tambourin. 

D^saugiers, however, contented himself with practising the precepts laid 
down in the refrain^ without either treating his audiences to personalities 
or to politics, nor did anjp of his numerous successors think fit to brave 
the censure as Ion? as there was a censure. It remained for M. Clair- 
ville — ^in this eventml^ear of 1848, so pregnant with rain and revolutions 
— to become the Junius of vaudevittistesy and to profit by the moment 
when Bepublicanism was on its last legs to give it we coup de grace. 

This he has done right cordially and right cleverly in La Propri^te 
e’est le Vol,” ostenably a satire on M. Proudhon and the Socialists, but 
abounding in sly and telling hies against the glorious une et indivisible.” 
One couplet, sung by Tetard, merits quotation, as showing with what 
tact a French writer can effleurer a delicate question without committing 
himself. The lines liave a retrospective tendency, being supposed to to 
sung in 1852, four years after the nomination of President No. 1, whose 
various qualities the singer touches on in the following rather vague 
manner. . 

Pendant quatre ans, il presidait la France, • 

C'^tait unhand— un grand, 6tait-il grand ? 

Qu*importc, on coanait sa vaillance, 

Sa vaillance— ^tait-il*faUlant ? 

Qu’importe, on connait son talent, 

Maisjquel talent avait oette ame forte ? 

Qu’importe encor, oe graTidJimneious guidalt, 

£tait-il brun ? ctait>ii blond ? qu’importe, 

Ce que je sais, c'est qu’il nous presidait ; 

Je ne sais plus ce qu’il etait, qu’imp^rte, 

Ce que je sais, c’est qu’il nous presidmt. 

Whatever Clairville*8 sins of commission and omission as a dramatist 
may be, he is assuredly one of the neatest couplet-wntm in France ; the 
concentration of witty points in a small space being his particular forte. 
This peculiar talent is especially evident in the revues annually produced 
• at the Palais Royal, the authorwip of which has for the last two or three 
years devolved chiefly on him. Thm« are couplets in the Banc 
d’Huitres” and the **Poudre Coton,” which, for and harmony (d 
versificatiem have seldom been surpassed, even by Scribe. 

Nor is the piece at present under review in this respect inferior to any 
^of its predecessors, altnough not a few of the jokes border on the pro- 
fane. This is the fisult of the sul^ect, a most ill-chosen and unbecoming 
one ; the first tableau besng neither more nor less than a burlesque version 
of the creation, Monsieur Adam, Madams Eve, and Monsieur le Serpent 
forming the characters. Truly, the French are an anomalous, an incom- 
prehensible people ; avoiding to their own accounts, they ought to be 
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generally obtains at leaat a iueeh de ewriotUf^^ reason especUlj a^-^ 
cable at the present moment, tfieie eziating assuredly in the RepubUm 
l^ris ofDecember, 1848, no greater novelty nor rarity than 

It remains to be seen whmer the arts and amenees will find in Lonia 
Napoleon as constant aHttoenaa as ihey did infais uncle. M. Alfred de 
Vigny once assured me that Napoleon was so esfremely proud rf having 
been elected amember of the Institute^ and so anxious to diow his reqpect 
ibr the dignity conferred omhim tha^ even m the most eventful moments 
dF his Impeiw career^ he never omitted ikying for the trifling kmo* 
raires to which he was entitled as one of that bo&. 

There stands within four or five doom of the rlace de laJBifitille, on 
the Boulevard Beanfeiiyhais, a small, but tastefiiBy decorated theatre, also 
named after the author of the Barhier de Seville.’* Its chief auppcntera 
aretheinhebitantsofthe immediate nmghbouxhoodtBO many of whm take 
aeaaon ticketB, and therebre walk in and out yhen they pleaae, that the 
olfioeofmoii^^takeiaatthedooniselmoat aainecnre. jL de Joity, an 
enterprising and clever manager, lately undertook the direction ot this 
httie temple of Thespis, but, in consequence of the depressed state of theatii^ 
cab since the days ^ June, was at first unaUe to recall his scattered flock 
ct habitues. 

Luckily, he bethought himself of aoertain Angelina, who had formerly 
shared with Chanekon L^ntine of the Gaitfi the honourable iqipellation of 
Ja D^azet du Bauleuardj and whose gay and niiited acti^ had long 
been the delight of the anoient patrons of the Theatre Beaumarebais. M. 
de Jouy felt that, though he had re-gilded his pretty satfs, his pockets 
were homing every day more innocent of gold and even of silver, and 
that, though he had recovered his benches, b had fioS recovered his sub- 
•ofeers. nierefore^ recaUing to mind Clairville’s lines,^— 

Qu’importe, h^las ! qu*on ait dor^ le templ^ . 

^11 est prii^ de sa divinitS 1 

he finthwith addressed to the pensionnaire of his predecessor a mana- 
gerial veraon of— 

: oc* Tom, Aogdina, ever desr. 

Nor was his appeal nnheard ; the fesmnatmg truant did turn, and with 
Iwr M. de Joey’s luck turned likewise. 

The success of the new revue^ at the Palais Royal, Les Lampions ^ 
la Veille et les Lantemes du Lendemain,” is, thoughayiit^ aceampU^ still 
in its infancy. Two numths hence it will probably Mat its aenith, and men 
it will be time to talk about it It is sofiraent now to say, that in jnstifi- 
estion of the populaiity of M. Clairvtlk’s youngest bantlmg, not onconly, 
tat smsieascmsinity be given. Eeok, 


Levasior, Ssinvflle, Aldde Teases, 
Grassot Asnant ^raetetta 
Baifre and MademotaUe Sctiwineck. 




1 might easitymake up the doMn, even ttalaiwls, but trap ut trap. 
J^st modus in reSm^ 

Beeenbcffilfiaia^ 
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As we cannot ho^ to keep pace with the burlesques and pantomimes 
provided for the Chnstgias holidays, since the day ca thm production is 
about the same as that when we are forced to go to press, we must reserve 
our reflections on finries, gDbh^, harlequins, and clowns, for another 
month. • 

Therefore, declaring ourselves free from all connexion with the Christ- 
mas th^tric^ season, we have a free dioice of subjects before us. On 
things immediately of the day we cannot hope to talk, and hence we avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of dealing in some genmd matter. 

A general fret, well worth the attention of our readers, is the great 

S uantity of comic histrionic talent now in London. People talk largdy of 
iie dedine of British actors, and with regard to certain lines of business 
they are undoubtedly correct. They may also be right in affirming that 
no such brilliant company can be brought together as in former days. 
The multiplicity of theatm causes the existing talent to be diffused all 
over the metropolis ; but if the amateur will take the trouble of going 
from theatre to threatre with the special object of observing the good 
comedians^ he will be astomshed to And how numerous they are. 

In the first place, there can scarcely be a more excellent actor of Hght 
comedy than Mr. Carles Mathews. Possessed of a mercurial tempera- 
ment, endued with unweared vivacity, he has superadded an exquisite 
finish that calls to mind the best acting of the French stage, while it is 
not marked by that absence of decided point,” which renders French 
acting somewhat tame in the eyes of all audiences excepting those com- 
posed of real habUtUs. If he nas a part in which he may do as he likes, 
it is surprising iritli what judgment he will avail himself of the license. 
Not a minute will pass without some new oddky breaking forth ; but with 
all his overflow of spirits, he will not for a moment lose sight of the 
soundest discretion. In a little mec%, called An Appeal to the Public,” 
he is allowed to talk to the aumence across the Jamps from the begin- 
ning to the end. The play fancy is constant; hut al the same 
time all is as poUtiied as possible. A severer test than this piece to 
show the difference between a vulgar and a polished actor, could not he 
devised. 

Mr. Keeley is another instance of an union between a happy naturel 
and the most consummate art Some years ago he was looked 
actor indebted for his comic efibrts partly to the shortness of 
and partly to a knack which he had acqmred of giving his &ce a ludicrous 
expression of ntotsme, or terror. Certainly no actor ever equalled Mr. 
Keeley in the representation of terrified astonishment ; but those persons 
were widely mistaken who fonded that his talent was confined to this cha- 
racteristic oddity. him be seen m one of Shakspeare’s charactera 
nom,— Zmmee, for el^ple. Every look, eveiy motion, every modulation 
of the venoe, is full of significance. The part is taken up with a resolu- 
tion of TnAlring the most of it, and there is not a weak place left. Sudh a 
thorough conception of a character down to its most minute eodbihitionB 
can only be me result of profound stnxty, and this, ooiqiied with 
Mr. Keeley’s rich natural humour, produces an inimitable result. He 
is the only actor on the stage who has tiiat ^^old school” combina- 
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^ion of heartiness and elaboration which is still represented by Mrs. 
Glover. 

There is not a more conscientious ^akspeiian actor than Mr. Compton. 
He also makes a point of studying a character thoroughly, and displays 
great intelligence in his impersonations, but he is deficient m that unction 
which belongs to Mr. Keeley. Messrs. Harley, 'Wright, and Buckstone, 
though as different as posrible in their styles, may be all classed together, 
from the circumstance that.they less try* to represent nature than to amuse 
by their own idiosyncracies. The grotesque humour of Mr. Harley is 
more conventional than that of the other two. He has fixed his comic 
standard, and does not trouble himself much with new inventiodiB, but he 
is posses^ of an invincible good-humour, which always secures popularity 
to^ performance. The oddity of Mr. Buckstone, on the other hano, 
is the antitheris of convention — one never knows what he will do next. 
His acting is something alto^ther per se ; he has his own interpretation 
of eveiy emotion that %rs we human heart ; his love, his jealousy, have 
symbols that can only be understood in detail by a familimty with his 
style, but the ensemble is perhaps more broadly comic than the perform- 
ance of any actor on the stage. If a piece be intrinsically dull and 
heavy, there is no comedian who can step in to the rescue^ and startle a 
drowsy audience into roars of laughter, with more certainty than Mr. 
Buckstone. Mr. Wright, in another atmosphere, would probably have 
been a less grotesque actor than either Mr. Hari^ or Mr. Budratone, 
and he now and then gives touches of a quiet hnmour, which stand out 
in strange contrast to the general extravagance. But an Adelphi audi- 
ence has notions of its own, and one of its peculiarities is to insist on im- 
provisation in the principal comic actor. If a man went throu|;h a part, 
with adequate acting and nothing more, the public would be dissatisfied. 
It longs to see the new inventions of the actor, to be aetonisbed by some 
novel introduction, to finj that the dialogue of to-night*is not precisely 
the same as that of the night before. 

By the improvisatorial style of aeting the late Mr. John Reeve gained 
his ascendency over his audience. Mr. Wright is le^timately lus suc- 
cessor, and rules hisvafimirers with perhaps more unlimited sway. A nod 
pr a wink from Mr. Wright U the sifte s^fnal of good-fellowship ; the 
qiectators have their cue, and are prepared to follow their favourite to the 
end. Mr. Paul Bedford, if we set aside his singing, which gives him a 
certain independency is in some sort made by Mr. Wright. 

Compton is elaboration without unction, Mr. Bedford is unction wi^ut 
daboratioD, but the good-humoured stolidity which he assumes serves as a 
target for the drolleries of the more vivadous Wright, and the two actors 
are so assodated with each other, that they become sharers of one popu- 
lai^. 

13ie progrmof Mr. Muny^ from insignificance intopronunenoe may 
be watd^^^ interest With a tendency to mannerism, he has never- 
theless a pereepticm of character, and a carefulness of performance, whi^ 
womise a contmiuil advance. Hb Swidger^ in the dramatised veruon of 
Mr. Dickens's Haunted Man," is not a fair exhibition of his powers, but 
his Qdibanf to, tin tmriesque ^^Tempest," is the work of an actor who 
may same day be a dangerous ri^ to those in high places. 
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THE PUNJAUB. 

• 

Brought up from tlie cradle in hostility to the Anglo-Indians, war- 
like by disposition as well as by education, with manners and habits of 
thought unsubdued by liberal understanding 6t a true religion, there was 
only one way to treat the semi-barbarous natives of this north when 
driven bo^k into their territories, in return for an unprovoked and almost 
overwhelming invasion of their neighbour’s lands, 'piat step lay in the 
incorooration of the Punjaub into the other provinces of India. Times 
are, however, now changed from what they were in the days of Clive, of 
Arthur Wellesley^ and of Lord Lake. Other nations might declaim 
against a manifest spirit of conquest, nay, they might even have made 
the occupation of the Punjaub an excuse for some analogous proceedings 
in which neither reason nor necessity existed as an excuse. Then again 
tliere were dissentients at home, the territory which lapsed to our domi- 
nion by the misconduct of the Ameers — the valley of the Indus — so in- 
evitably attached to the fortunes of the Peninsula, did not, by some mis- 
management, answer at first, there were not wanting those who would 
have cast it off, as many unnatural parents would a sickly child, forget- 
ting that it might yet become healthy and vigorous, 'fhere were still 
more who, terrified at the occupation of so vast a territory as that wa- 
tered by the five rivers, saw nothing in the perspective but a new army of 
employes, civil and milita^, and a new budget of expenses, with items 
extending from Thibet to *reherau, and a sum -total of bankruptcy. 

Not only was all the consequent toying with the fated kingdom as ab- 
surd as it was pq^nlcious, but events have already shown that the natural 
progress of things cannot be averted by any such short-sighted considera- 
tions and policy as have hitherto been octM upon. At the time of the 
war of retaliation, the kingdom was divided into six provinces, Jumnoo, 
Cashmere, Pcshawur, Deera Ismael Khan, Multai^ and Lal^re. The 
hill chieft^n, Gholab Singh, was, fpr various reasoni|*recomisd as inde- 
pendent sovereign of the first, and he purchased the second with the pur- ^ 
loined treasures of the old Rajah, Runjit Singh. At Lahore, the metro- 
politan province, the farce of establbmng a firm native government was 
jjerformed widi so much success, that after narrowly escaping several ge- 
neral massacres, eveiy dweller there totters on the brink of a precipice ; 
while where An^lo-lndian rule is not, that is to say, in the three other 
provinces, there is open and avowed rebellion. 

Taking thus the six provinces together, we find that at Lahore we are 
despised, bearded, and conspired against; at Jumnoo and Cashmeie we 
are disregarded, and opportunity to rise against us is daily anticipated ; 
while Pemwur, Deera^ Ismael Khan, and Multan are in open rebellion, 
or in the field agiunst us: It must not be supposed, however, that all these 
elements are arrayed against us in conjunction, no ; they are all agreed 
oh one point, to cast of^ if possible, the Anglo-Indian yoke, but the Mo- 
hammedan, the Rajpoot, and the Sikh pc^lation are at variance amongst 
themselves as to whmh diall dominate. The Sikhs, the former dominant 
party, do not constitute more than one-tenth of the population, and they 
are chiefly found in the metropolitan province. Ihrir conduct as allies 
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at Multan has sufficiently intimated what is to be expected from them, 
and what course it will be necessary to pursue towards them. 

Now in respect to the finanmal capabilities of the country, which we 
are called upon to rule, for the safety and stability of our Anglo-Indian 
empire, if not first-rate, they are by no means contemptible. The cneum* 
stance of the Sikh treasury having been found td be incompetent to dis- 
charge even the inadequate tribute by which we were supposed to be re- 
imbursed for the expense of^occupation, has caused great dismay in some 
quarters. But to any one conversant with Oriental financial systmni^ 
existing perhaps in their very worst form in the Punjaub, where every 
one is for himself and the more powerful the mater the pecul&tor and 
die plunderer, wiU rtadily understand how such a state of things may be 
brought about with a phantasmagoria! native government. But even had 
such an experiment not have been tried, and thm was an Angb-Indian 
governor residing at this moment in the city of lions, w^t possibility 
would there be to cdbct the four millions of revenue raised in the time of 
Runiit Singh, with Jumnoo and Cashmere, which contain^ nearly one- 
third of the whole population of the Punjaub held by an independ^t 
Mahrajah at a nominal tribute ; with Multan, winch, although comprising 
barely a seventh of the whole population, yet contributed more than one- 
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province (with the exception of the ceded Jullunder Doab) occupied by 
us in a state of (by the latest news) active insurrection ? 

The remedy for this state of things is at lengtii about to be applied with 
the energy and detemunation which experience has now shown to be 
necessary in treating with the populations of the united provinces” of 
the East At a moment of such great interest, so pregptiant with events 
for the future, a sound and comprehensive work on the history and condi- 
tion of the countiy, and on the prospect held out from its subjection 
by so efficient an authority as Major G. Carmiehael Smyth, cannot but 
TO contidered as most opportuna and welcome.* 

With a revenue only exceeded by that of six of the great femily of 
European nations, and when estimated at four millions, only slightly sur- 
passed by Spain, andAaving that of Norway and Sw^en, of Denmark, 
id Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, and all fbe petty German states, and all 
rae kingdoiDS and principalities of Italy far in the background, with the 
prospect of amelioration held out peace and cdvilisatioo, by improved 
means and conveyances and more active commercial and industrial opgra- 
tioD^ it would be a poor-spirited intellect that would not see in sudi a 
country, with such a climate, and such remarkable geographical position 
ikid features, the nucleus of one of the richest and most powerfiil of those 
great eastern satrapies, which have grown up like a gorgeous vision out 
. of a first disembarkation of a few idventureis on the western coast of 

SCENES ANU THOUGHTS IN FOREIGN LANDS.f 

^Bt esdhewiag the namitive farm, and ad<^^ the aphorisms], Hr. 
^Charles Tmty provokes criticism. Much that is jejune and common. 

* A History of the Brigsiag Family of Lahore, with some Account of the 
J^umnoo Briaht, the Belk Soldiers and their Sirdars. Edited by Major G. Oimii- 
^diael Smy^ ^DiMksr and Co., Calcutta, 
t Scemandlhoiighto bFocripLiB^ By Charles Terry. W. Pickering. 
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place if pardenable ia a leecid of even^ but seaieelj to in thougbtc and 
scenes which are detached fiom die incidents which led to them^ and 
which are, to all intents and purpOM, paraded like ffems of die eye and 
mind, oarefiilly weeded from all desultory matter and from unworthy ac* 
oompaniments. 

Yet what can be mofe common-jdace than the followmg estraet - 
The Rock (GuaatTAa). 

A Teiy obliging officer took our party through the stupendous galleries of 
fbrtifications, ira 1 need hardly say astonished me yasdy . In my thoughts 

I did not ha^ur the possibility of this fortress beine taken from us, but dwelt 
more od the surprising fret that we should have taken it from its former poa> 
sessois ; it looks, as it u, impregnable. June, 1842. • 

There are many other passages to which the same observations apply. 
But there are also better things. Here is an account of (if the Protestant 
reading of the Apocalypse be correct) the last of the temporal Popes - 

My wish to sec the Pope was soon gratified. He is a benevolent looking 
man, with a quick eye, but not so penetrating and^itelligent as I expected, 
with much more of the peculiar aspect of the liomish priest about him than I 
was prepared or wished to see ; but his good deeds, particularly that foigiving 
mercy which he exhibited to a host of political prisoners, makes me glad to have 
seen him. 

Again:— 

By railway we started for Pompeii. Although it was not strange to English 
ears to hear the guards proclaim the names of stations were we halted, stiD, to 
hear them calling out ** Ercolano,’’ ** Pompeii,’* did strike us forcibly and 
stiangely^it seemed like proclaiming the resurrection of the entombed. 

A journal of a visit to a Benedictine monasteiy in Sicily is amusing. 
The first reception scarcely held out promises of miat was to follow 

Our Italian friend still parleyed, and stood at the handsome entrance with 
the prior, who*did not look altogetlier pleased with the prospect of receiving 
us. Perhaps the three drab ** wide-awake*’ hats*we wore did not recommend 
us much ; however, in a short time we^lighfed, but we En^isfamen fancied we 
were not welcomed in the manner we expected, and felt rather uncomforUd>le. 

The ice broke, however, at table, and the partis beg^ to.be more re- 
conciled to one another— mfriks ^ Englishmen and tmglishmen to monks. 
Good wine was in liberal supply, and all sorts of conversation flowed 
rapidly and seasoned an agreeable repast. After dinner the garden^ 
with blooming flowers, plants, orange trees, and sombre cypresses, took 
the travellers by surprise. They felt as if they had entered some enchanted 
place:— 

I was walking with the monks in this delightful cypress walk, when I made 
bold to ask the prior if he ever ventured to smoke a cigar, and handed him my 
box. I was glad to find he did, and in a few minutes>e madeasmokiog party ; 
jokes were cracked, and we became veiy mudi at home with each other. 

A different feeling now came over me and instead of an austere order 1 began 
to think we had joine^" a Bolton Abbey** sort of fraternity. 

Sinq»er-tinie, at nine o’clod:, brought other monks, and more of tfre 
enseftBiit wine and rattling conversatioii made it late ere the parses 
retired to bed. Next day, eapitrf dinner, promenades, cigars, a musical 
party, and supper with more monks and still greater joviality. At last it 
came to toasts, induding the Pope, abbot, Arc., and these were followed 
1^ songs and jokes; the al^shodchu&t aides; practical jolm^aueba^ 
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aBSuming the monkish dress^ succeeded, with more toasts and mm 
speeches, and nothing, apparently, during the stay of the travellers, rang 
though the monastic walls but b^terous laughter and merriment 

The quarantine at Odessa is an e<](bally striking picture, precisely the 
reverse of this, but it is too long for quotation. Of the Sultan of the 
Osmanlis, our author speaks as follows : * 

As to the Sultan, who interested me most, he is a miserable specimen of 
humanity. He is thin, and his countenance is remarkable only for its un- 
meaning sallowness, and his eyes seemed with difficulty kept open. If any 
thing could brighten him up, the great event of the day was calculated to do so. 
The booming of guns on alUsides announced the birth of asecont^sog to him. 
He is only twenty-four years of age (1846), and althou^ looking as I describe, 
he is thought in better nealth than he was a year or two ago. 

It is to be hoped that he may continue to govern his empire. I am told he 
is aflable, and learning to improve his government by the advice of councillors, 
including the ambassadors of the civilised west. This wisdom may not be too 
late, although, there are unmistakeable symptoms of the gradual crumbling 
away of the existence of •he empire. 

we have not seen noticed before, but experienced, is the pun in 
the side produced by travelling in the four-wheeled carts of Hungaiy, 
Kussia, and Turkey. Mr. Teny justly describes it as a stitch-like jpain, 
which seemed to be stretching, pinching, biting all the iutemal machinery 
of the right side of my body.” When on the steppe, he talks by mistake 
of the great bustard and wild tuikeys as the same thing. Residence at 
Akyab does not appear to be an inviting alternative. First we have the 
jungle, next a native fight, next the Akyab gaol, where there are between 
500 and 600 conricts undergoing ** transportation for life across the 
seas,” all sent from the BengsJ presidency. 

These convicts are chiefly guilty of, or accomplices io, murder, under a 
variety of forms. There are revengeful murderers, thievisli murderers, and 
murderers by profession, such as Thugs and poisoners. What a company ! 
They often pass my bungalo^ as they go to their labour. Probably a larger 
company of horrible criminals is hot lytembled together on the face of the 
earth $ indeed, the very contemplation of their aggregate crimes forms so 
dreadful a picture that tlys mind is appalled, and turns from it horror-stricken. 

Next come snakes and alligators^ andrin tUbir train, fever. 

Tills rooming (Nov., 1647) 1 visited theoemeteiy, a square-walled endosure 
near my bun^Tow. 1 walked round it, and fixed upon the spot (if not pre- 
viously occupied) where I should wish to be buried in case of my deceasq, at 
this station, and have given directions accordingly. 

place, the following striking example 

Two officers were sent in charge of a detachment to destroy some villages 
. belongiiig to the hill tribes, who had committed depredations on others under 
our prot^OD. They came to a stockade, took it, and drove the besieged to 
their last little stronghold. This stockade is on an acdivity, and the little 
citadel » connected with it by a flying wooden bridge. • The hero of the tale 
led on a few Sepoys imd foUowers, armed with spears ;* an aflrtgbted girl cnne 
in the wayi m spearof an armed follower was uplifted, and, in a moment 
^ ffiore, the. Uukki^ life of tlie child would liave been sacrificed. ThawIBoer 
caught ,bmr op in Jals anni^ held her, still led on, and was on the little bridge^ 
mbea the men he M entreated him to stop, for they expected a whiasuig 
Iwllet would hm MBed htip. A mopient's pause ensued ; he still h^ the 
gpri ; happily btoodWhed was stayed, and he had saved the gcandflidli of m 
wfid moaatsm tilted who had iMrpr seen aaSoropean before. 


Mr. Terry relates, while at this 
of 'English generosity and bravery ; 
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Mr. Terry was spared the occupation of a last resting-place (at all 
events for tne time being) in the East ; but the effect of tiie climate 
upon European constitutions was attested even after departure. One of 
his first notes at sea is, One of our fellow-passengers, two days ago, 
fell down in a fit, but he was better yesterday morning, and came 
amongst us. He relap^d in the evening, and died.” Again, apparently 
a few days afterwaros : Yesterday, at the dinner-table, one of our 
fellow-passenmrs suddenly dropped forward^ He was removed to hia 
cabin ; but aU that surreal skill could do failed to restore him.” 

There is something in the contempt entertained* by Easterns for the 
men of the^est which we have never seen yet adequately explained. 
Here is a familiar example: • 

While at the Quarantine, I was greatly amused with a dandy Greek. He 
was dressed in his folds of white petticoat, blue vest, and leggiogs, with a short 
blue cloak thrown in studied negiigd over his shoulders. The way in which he 
continually strutted about, the various postures he assumed, his pensive moods, 
and his measured tread up and down the rocks, were all as methodical as 
though he was positively performing some part in a Greek piece on an Eng- 
lish stage. 

The kind of disdain with which he looked down upon us, poor foreigners of 
the degenerate modem West, was not tlie least amusing part of his idiosyn- 
cnu^'. 

Our fine gentleman lost some of his apparent dignity, when we (discovered 
that he was simply overlooking the landing and warehousing of some bales of 
Egyptian linen which our ship na(d brought from Alexandria. 

There is a brief and pleasant sketch of the ex-Emperor of Austria, 
when at Innspruck, and of his faithful Tyrolese guards; also a hard hit 
at the consistency of French Republicans ; but we must finish with a more 
serious political extract from the far East. 

< Akyab, March, 1848. 

Last night sdkne of our little European cir(;)e entered into a political 
discussion. It was provoked by the home news just arrived, giving early evi- 
dences of the decay of those mighty |ginciples which once had possession of 
our rulers. It was a noisy debate ; some of us got so heated, that neither words 
nor gestures could ^ve vent fast enough to the boiling spirit witljin. I have 
often been among similar parties, arud seen men, habiti&lly and naturally quiet, 
stimulated beyond control, and growing furious, when the subject lias been that 
of modem politics; nor can we, on consideration, wonder at it. 

To say a word about the change of avowed principles. 1 have seen men, 
intelligent men, plan commehsi^ operations thoughtfully, cautiously, and 
statistically, weighing well the dtiances of fiscal alterations at home. I have 
seen them pore over Hansard's volumes to re-assure themselves of the pro- 
fessed principles of every member of the British cabinet ; and I have known 
them utterly confounded, deceived, and ruined by relying on them. Nay I as 
if the toils and anxieties incident to large operations and their failure were 
not enough, 1 have heard them branded as speculators, seen them reduced 
from the luxuries of Oriental life to the refuge of a London garret. For^ 
tnoate b the man whose mental energiea may not then be impaired by a^e, or 
his health broken down by a foreign dime. There is not, in my opinion, a 
greater injury that can be inflicted oti our foreign merchants than uncertalis 
principles in our home rulers. As regards the new principles of free trade, aa 
they affect commerce, I have heard the Spanish West Indian planter and 
slave-owner rejoice over the bright prospects hdd out to him for a market for 
his sugar; in Rusna, 1 have heard the same for com ; and in almost every 
European counUy 1 have listened to the exultation of the foreigner on the 
vast advantages England was preparing for their exports; hot never have I 
heard one word aimt lae^ptoettv, nor io I beUeve that we dia!l find olSier 
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countries anxious to adopt our new dseories. Our rulers appear to haTe 
abandoned that natural law ; viz., to take care of their own fiiBiljr first; and 
H may be doubted, whetlier any nation ever ultimately benefited otheis while 
forgetting their natural duty. 

Such results of travel, observation, and experience^ as are contained in 
these laat observations, require no comment of ours. 


MR. JAMESES FORGERY.* 

It must bo very hard mrk for so productive a writer as Kr. 6. P. R. 
James to keep pa^ «with his critics. Having, in this bis new novel, kept 
more closely to his narrative and indulged somewhat less than usual m 
collateral reflections, one sneeringly observes that bis book of aphorisms 
has bemi resorted to with parsimony, whilst another, baffled at discover- 
ing the plot in the ooncludmg pages, sighs for ** the two horsemen over- 
looking a wide prospect.’’ Had the critic perused the description of 
young Charles Marston and Mr. Winkworth's (old Marston), stumbling 
over the poor half-crazed Miss Hayley, he might have found something 
quite as much in Mr. James s usual style to extract As to Mr. G. P. £ 
James’s tit-bits, there is one critical journal which appears to have them 
always stereotyped for its especial use. 

But waiving these small shots of criticism, without which the critic 
seems to think he loses caste, we do not hesitate to say that Mr. G. P. R. 
James’s Forgery” is one of the most entertaining novels we have ever 
lead from his pen. It is brim full of incident, the characters both rivet 
the attention and the affections, and the plot is at once complicated and 
full of interest. Hayley, the father and partner of a Mr. Scriven, being 
ruined by gambling, commits *^tbe forgery” at the •onset. To save 
himself he lays the burc^p upon his son, Henir Hayl^, who is tom 
from the pleasant society of I^rd and Lady Melfent, and the still more 
valued society of Maria Monkton, ta be hurried off to the continent, to 
he branded as a forger, and to be pursued, till an affecting scene occurs 
at a monastery at Apofina, where officers^of justice amve in time to 
be shown a low pallet stripped of its usual coverings, upon which lay a 
corpse, with a few flowers strewed upon the bosom, all remained of 
the once gay, frank, happy boy.” 

The re^r passes on naif another generation. A period of twenty years 
has elapsed, and he thinks he has arrived at a catastrophe at the outset of 
Ae work, but Mr. G. P. R. James has <^uite a different olject in *’iew. 

Charles Marston rettuns from his continental travels with an 
amusing character, old Mr. Winkworth, and an Anglo-hispano Mexican 
, colonel, very dark, very handsome, and with an interesting sword-cut on 
has fiao^ who by tiw name of Colonel Middleton. Now to say that 
this Colofiel Midffl e ton is Harry Hayley would appear again to be antici- 
pating the dSmmmeiU; but it does not do so. Young Hayley, whose 
father is now deM» ifi found out; first, veiy ^propriately by hiB lady 
love, MaA.^low JWtress of her actions, next by Lady Ann (and we never 
azu>w whidt w most amiable andexcdlent of the two young ladies), 
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and last of all by Hr. Seriren, who comes in to mar the more drama- 
tic part of die story and to threaten a tragical conclusion. Harry Hayley 
has been robbed of his pocket-book, which a pedlar, who {days an im- 
portant part in the story, makes some endeavours to reoow, tut lead us 
mto stranm company. The thieves find in this p^ket-bocdc papers, which 
at once cnminate the young man and attest his innocence ; th^ destroy 
the latter, and keep the former, ** to turn a penny,” not ** a l^nest penny, 
as Mr. Winkworth observed. Mr. Scriven, thieves and all, are, however, 
baffled in a totally unanticipated manner. Cblonel Middleton, a 1™ Henry 
Hayley, toms out to he neither, but a son of Lord Mellent’s, intrusted, aa 


achild to t|^e care of Mr. Hayley, who, beforehis death, had left proofo of 
the bey’s innocence. There are other characters in the work, such as 
Lady Fleetwood, always making mischief with the bmt possible intentions, 
and old Hargrave, with his steadfast adhesion to old coats and old custmns, 
sketched with Mr. James’s usual felicity, and who come in excellent relief 
to the love-making on one side and plotting on the other. There is also 
more of Mr. G. P. R. James himself than us^. He telb us in one respect, 
how he is enabled to get through so much work, for he says that thm is 
not a man in England who has seen the sun rise more frequently than he 
has, and he describes the effects of wounds, with a detail impossible to one 
who has not known the thing itself. 


THE TRACK OF THE ISRAELITES. 

It is extremely gratifying at all times to find truth prevail over long 
standing error. This is more particularly the case where, from circum- 
stances, there have been difficulties in the way of the facts being made 
known. In the case of the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites there 
were old stan^g prejudices and long received opinions to overcome, and 
there was su^-added to these, the accidental circumstance, that all tra- 
vellers, both of olden and modern times, down to the Robinson's, the Lep- 
sius's, the Olins’s, the Warhurton’^ and others, have invariably fellows 
the same road, the beaten track between Cairo and the Red Sea, and have 
by the same, and almost iiievita|)le mental process^ confined* their obser- 
vations and reflections upon the retreat of the Israelites to the conntiy 
through which they were passing, or that which was immediately adjacent 
to it. 

Indeed, between ancient tradition and modem travel, the only diversity 
opinion has been as to whether the Israelites, when they arrived at that 
pining which is met with mid-way in the range, which, at its western 
.xtremity is called Jibal Mokattam, and at its eastern Jibal Attaka, 
pvjsued the ordinary caravan road, which leads from Cairo to Suez^ 
or went southward through the ^Vady al Taih, or the ‘‘Valley of Wander 
ing.” Sicaxd, in his “ Ueber der Weg der Israeliten,” and Girard in his 
^'pescription Topo^phique de la yall6e de I’Egarement,” have ima- 

S ed tbt they nav& traced in this latter valley the actual tracks of the 
lelites. Such were the “ Jews’ cemetery,” Majanat Musa “ Moses’s 
Station,” and the ruins caUed Miravad Musa, “ Moses's De]%ht.”* The 
same illustrators of the EIxodus identified a few small caves (xWayik) with 
Pi-hahirotii, and the northern extremity of the plain of Baidiysb, to 

■ ■ ■ ■ - . ■■ ■ - r. 

* So Dr. OHn, alio, alter Mr. Liedar found similar traces in the names Jibal 
Attaka, “ XheMount ofDeUveranoe,” Baidi^ab, “ The Mirscaloiis,’’&c., &o. 
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which ihe Israelites were supposed to have turned by divine command to 
cross the sea, with Baalaephon. This view of the deliverance is also 
adopted by Baumer in bis “ Der Zug der Israeliten.*’ There are another 
class of commentators Brom the time of Josephus downwards, who have 
dedared the whole history of the escape of the Israelites to 1^ fabulous. 
With these we can have nothing to do at the present moment. There 
are, however, others who see in the deliverance of the Hebrews, the 
hand of God, and the fulfilment of the divine 'purposes, and who yet 
seek to refer this particular miracle, as far as possible, to natural causes.. 
Such are those who, like Niebuhr and Dr. Robinson, finding the sea too 
wide and too deep at the termination of the Valley of Wan^erbig, en- 
deavour to fix the passage a little to the south of Sues. 

The &ult of all these ^sterns is, that they are compiled with a view 
solely to the present condition of the Red Sea and its northerly termina- 
tion, whereas nothing is more certain than that that condition was not the 
same, and that in the time of Moses the Gulf of Suez or of Heroopolb 
extended considerably to the north of its actual termination. If we exa- 
mine into the state of the country even in the time of the Romans, as indi- 
cated in the Antonine Itinerary," we shall find, in the first place, that a 
canal bearing the name of the Emperor Trajan, traversed the country 
northwards of the above-mentioned routes ; that on tlib canal, which 
itself followed the line of the Etham or Fithom branch of the Nile and of 
Necho’s old canal, only on the higher ground, eighteen miles from Helio- 
polis (in which we recognise Rameses, the two names having the same 
meaning, The City of the Sun),** was Scenm, or the tents,** a name 
which is similarly signified in the Hebrew Succoth. Beyond thb again 
we have the villa^ called Vicus iudaBorum, and then Etham, the 
Thoum of the Itinerary, whence the Israelites turned towards Hahiroth, 
proved *to be Heroopolis by the fact that each have given their name to 
the Gulf of Suez, which in its ancient northerly prolon^tien was called 
the of Heroopolb, and^by the Hebrew writers Pi-hahiroth, or the 
Bay of Hahiroth. Amved at tllb po^t the Israelites did not go straight 
forward to Baabephon, or Serapium, which stands between the upper 
'and lower lakes, and was the natural way out of E^ypt, but they turned 
to the right* and enedfiped by the water-side, between Migdol, ^^the 
tower,” and the sea over against Baalzephon. It was the march in tins 
direction, which seemed the fatal move — which made the Egyptians say. 
They are entangled in the land ; the Desert hath shut them in,'* and 
which led the Israelites to murmur against their leader and theb Gofi, 
until after a few days’ travel, th^ reached the spot which now separates 
the bitter lakes fiom the Gulf of Suez, where Arsinoe was built in tiie 
time of the Ptolemies, Clysma in that of the Romans, and where Suez 
now stands ; each of which has in its turn been left by the waters of the 
Bed Sea ; and whbh spot was apparently for the first time and by Divine 
interoosition, converted tempor^y into dry land for the rasage of the 
Israelites, altlioimh now by the smfting of the sanda of the Desert, the 
caravan Gauo to Mecca haUtually pams over same ^t, where 
by the wind faliing or the rismg of the tide, the next mommg of the 
di^veranoe witnessed the destmcti<m of Pharaoh’s host 

We are indebted for thb explanation, so perfect in all its geographical 
detaib, without infringing upon that whum was miraculous in the de- 
fivetuioe^ to Mr. Shiipe^ and it has rinoe been aUy iOustrated by Mba 
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^ Lord what — cried the old baaker, aghast. 

** The Earl of Glastonhoiy.— the representative of one of the most ancioit 
houses in the kingdoaa'* ^ 

**And she has actually accepted youf demanded Sir Jeremiah, having 
scarcely yet recovered breath for the question. 

** Lady Emily has not only accepted me, but her fiilher has granted his con- 
sent to our umon,** was the unflinching reply. 

Sir Jeremiah began to unbutton his waistcoat, — having previously unbut- 
toned his coat, fie who had not contemplated without awe ha^ng the 
daughter of some ancient country baronet seated by his fireside, could not at 
once compass the overpow^ng idea of becoming father-in-law to a ladyship ! 

Lady Emily Downham r*--^hat a pity that the Right HoncriraMe name 
could not be superadfled to his own on the copper-plate of his own pound- 
notes !*- 

IVue, however, to the Instincts of his nature, a mean suspicion damped his 
rising joy. ♦ 

** An Earl and a Lady Emily are fine^ounding things,** George, said he. 
" But I take it that neither one nor t'other would have fiUlen in our way, if 
able to maintain themsdves in their natural sphere.** 

** Lord Glastonbury enjoys an unencumberM estate of ten thousand a-year, 
sir,** was the cool rejoinder of his son. 

“ But, of course, entailed. And on such estates, where are daughters to 
look for their portion ?** 

“ Entailed, as you say, sir— of course. The fifteen* hundred per annum of 
which Lady Emily Hartley is in enjoyment, is derived from her late mother. 
She and her sister, La^ Mary, are co-hetresses.** 

“ Lady Emily and Lady Mary Hartley ! — Co-heiresses ! — Fifteen hundred 
a^ar in enjoyment!** reiterated Sir Jeremiah, with a stultified air — for he 
was becoming almost apoplectic iindef the excess of his son's good fortune. 
** God bless my soul, George I 1 do congratulate you, Indeed. Of my consent 
you did right to entertain no doubt. But what a pity, my dear boy, that 
female titles of honour are not hereditary ! Lady Emil/s sons and daughters 
will be plain Mbters and Miss Downbams, after all.** ^ . 

** Let us hope not, sir. Tlie ancient Barony of Hartingham, represented by 
the late Lady Gkstonbuiy, is itf abeyance between her daughters. And as 
Lady Mary is slightly deformed, there <s little chance of her marrying. You 
* mw therefore eventually become grandfather to a Lord Hartingliam !** 

Sir Jerenflah rose frgfll his seat. It was impossible to sit stUl under such a 
multiplication of pleasant surprises. Witb hurried footsteps lie began to pace 
the room. The son whom he had commanded to distinguish himself, had 
indeed surpassed his expectations. Wealth, rank, — hereditary rank — rank of 
the highest order ! — The achievement was all but fabulous ! 

A sudden panic darting into his mind, caused him, neverthriess, toustop 
diort, and approach the arm-chair in which his son sat^silmitly enjoying this 
explosion or paternal exultation. 

" But since this lady,— so rich, — so high4>om, — so largely endowed,— con- 
aenti to become the wife of one so much her inferior in statioD,’* said he, tre- 
mulously, ** 1 am half afraid, George,— sorely aftaid,— there must be acme 
terrible drawback on her side. — An old maid, perhiqw^ 

**Samoety nineteen, sir.** 

**.Soiiie pemonal defect then? — Red hair perhaps? — or squints?— or — 

** Do not waste jour time, sir, in devnine defedf for her !** interraptA 
Geoip^ waDtiqg pa&eoce to bear lamenesi^ bliDdDess, or deafness ascribed to 
Hhe bieantifol m .wfaani^ to his credit, he bad in the fint instance seloelcd only 
at the instigaoiHi of bm penonal attractions. ** Lady Emily is younib 
^fol,and good-tempered. I am sorry to find you think so meamy of your son 
; as to hold him unwioitlMr a belter match than some wealthy Imiimndk or 
tWadbagr 

Sh Jeramtah re|flied IkBilig on bis neck, and all but weeping ibr joy. 

aamage of wnridlw afehttion natnralljr turns out bifly. The 
bamineB of the steny, Blaiunie and Hekn, are ita oApring, m ihair 
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neglected mother is deed* and George, disgusted with his e^^riment o£ 
a high alliance, has already taken a more humble partner in life ere “ the 
Diamond and the Pearl’* come upon the stage. Our extract has, how- 
eyer, been unfortunately of such unusual length, that we ean only inti- 
mate with leeuti to toe j^rogress of thb truly characteristic norei of 
fashitoable lira, that it V o^y thing, more bustling than its jprede- 
cessors. The narrative is as easy and as sparkling as ever ; the pictuxes 
of &shionid>le and high society are lively and caustic ; and the sketches 
of character are more than usuaUy clever and effective. 

' • MRS. SIGOURNEY'S POETICAL WpRKS.* 

Tbe splendid editions of Messrs. Carey and Hart of Philadelphia, re- 
flect the nighest credit upon the state of typographical art and of engrav- 
ing in the United States. Truly, if taste on the part of the publishers, 
and ability on the part of the artists can lend powerful aid to render 
j^try attractive it ought, in the case of Mrs. Sigourney, to do so 
doubly. That lady’s writings have long since secured to her an European 
reputation, and it is pleasant to see them worthily enshrined by her own 
countiymen— our brethren in language, literature, and art. 


DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG FRIENDS.— CAi^wiwa ^ Hall. 

The text without the tableaux would, in the instance of this pretty 
Christmas book, be almost as uninteresting as a play in the dark. With 
the illnstrations it is an amusing, light, and sketchy performance. 
When dealing with youth, Mr. Thackeray is humorous without ill-nature, 
aud satirical without personality. His pencil has also been used to great 
effect, and has produced some nice little pictures for little people who 
want to laugh, ^a^ for grown up people who can afford to unbend. 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE .— HalL 
This work has reached us too late for notice this month. The subject 
is an abundantly rich one, and, curious enough, tftlit it shoula be almost 
unbroken ground. The first volume devotes itself to Lettice Knollys ; 
her marriages and her descendants, and to the earldom of Banbury ; the 
second to family histories in the times of Elizabeth and James ; and a 
third and fourth volume will, it is expected, complete the survey of the 
seventeenth century. We shall most certainly avail ourselves of such a 
rich mine of story, in this instance, often, as is not rarely the case^ fiir 
stranger than any fiction. 


COBBOLD’S VOICE F?.OM THE MOUNT.— C. Wnght. 

The title of this little book sufficiently explains its oWects. The 
ttnthot, the Bev. Riq^aid Cobbold, is Rector of Wortham, Suffol k, an d 
Rural Dean. He is afto the well-known author of ‘‘ Zenon the Mar^, 
and of other popular works. A deep spirit of piety breathes thrwghout 
his writings, and although evidently of on excitable tempr of minq, 
there is notidog imudimous in Ins tenets, which are throughout chaaae* 
tensed by that love of Ms fellow creatures which is the moat ennoUmg 

feature of true Christianity. 

• XhuatratedFoerns. By Mrs. Sigourney* Detis?M by ^eWx 6. b. 


Barley, eDgmved by AmoiGaa Artiste Csriy&Bsrt. 


Dengnsoy m 
Fhlladeli^ 
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ALTHAM.— Sotifidbv jp Otlea. 

A cAPiTAi- story. Hie interest never flags from beginning to end, 
and the incidents are of a novd land nnexp^ted chapter. Cooper 
has anticipated the author in some of his descriptions of prairie scenery 
and Indian waifisre, but Colonel Cummins has sbbwn that the ** far west ' 
has still much left that is new and interesting. The colonel was indeed 
evidently at home with his subject, and a more practised pen would have 

C out half the material he had at his command into the orthodox 
volumes. The worl^ although publbhed in thb country, is a 
transatlantic production.* t ^ 


JEALOUSY.— T. C. Newby. 

Thebu is a straight-forwardness of purpose and a simplicity of style 
about this story that removes it from the run of ordinary mediocrity. 
There is certainly a lack of novelty in making the principal actor in the 
story, and the bite noire of the families of Lord Gteorge Grenville and Sir 
Giles Babington, a Jesuit priest and confessor. Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. 
Trollope, and oAers have already brought fiction by the side of fact to 
aid in depicting those grievous evils, to the exposure of which many of 
the most popular writers on the continent have also devotod their energies. 
But still, we must say, the author of ** Jealousy” has done his spiriting 
well, even in this beaten track. The correspondence of the father con- 
spirators has the stamp of intimacy, if not of authencity, about i^ and their 
dark misdoings are well relieved by scenes of simple and effective pathos, 
and by the perplexities of a good specimen of the open-hearted, honest- 
mind^ English tar besieged by a wary widow. • 


MARRY APS “LITTLE S AVAGE.”— H. 

A melXKcholt ufterest attaches itself ip tins delightful little book, 
the last we shall ever review from one of the best modem writers for the 
young. It is, alas, a posthumous work ! If Masterman Ready,” and 
that most amusing little book, ** I'he Children of the New Forest^” earned 
thrir charming simplicily and picturesque narrative a claim to popu- .* 
limt^, what can be of the Little Savage ?” Merely, that it is 
JEtobinson Crusoe revived for the especial entertainment of the young 
people of 18^. Happy those who can peruse tiie thrilling pages of 
Part I. Their patience will be sorely tried in waiting for Part II. 


MACKINNON'S HISTORY OP CIVILISATION.-CAarfc# 0£for. 

o 

• 

We are truly {deased to have it in our power to announce a third edition 
of t]|is able mid com^ponehenslve work* It is gratifying, inasmuch as it 
shows that the autii^% labours have been duly appreciated, and tliat his 
work is fikely to Mm classical, and it is also gratifying to find that 
there is still a larjiii Sits of the community who take an mterest in in* 
.^mries of so higly .im lnidleetual character. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

CSUPTEB IV. 

I.AVZBICX WELI.k 

• 

We trnst oor opening cbapten will have enabled our readers to em- 
body such a Soapey Sponge in tbelr mind’s eye as will assist them in fol- 
lowing us through the course of his peregrinations. We do not profess 
to have drawn such a portrait as will raise the same sort of Sponge in the 
minds of all, but we trat we have given such a general outune of style, 
and indication of character, as an ordinary knowledge of the world will 
enable them to imagine a good, pushing, free and easy sort of fellow, 
wishing to be a gentleman without knowing how. A sporting, good- 
looking, rather vulgar-looking man, forward, yet awkward, wim an 
apparent impression that any thing becomes him,” as the country people 
say ; an O, PU do it !” /don't care what anybody says,” sort of gen- 
tlman. 

Far more difficult is the task of conveying to our readers such informa- 
tion as will enable them to form an idea of our hero’s ways and means. 
An accommodating world — especially the female portion of it — generally 
attribute min to the racer, and fortune to the fox-hunter ; but though 
Mr. Soapey Sponge’s large losses on the turf, as detailed by him to Mr. 
Benjamin Buokium on the occasion of their deal, or ‘‘job,” would bring 
him in the category of the unfortunates ; still, if we are “ rightiy in- 
stmcted,” as the lasers say, that ^presentation was nearly, if not alto- 
gether, fabidous. That Mr. Sponge might have lost a trifle on the great 
races of the year, we don’t mean to deny, but that he lost such a sum as 
eighteen hundred on the DSrby, wd seven on the*Leger, we are in a con- 
dition to contradict for the best of all possible reasons, that he hadn’t it to 
lose. At the same time we do not mean to attribute folsehood to Mr. 
Sponge — quite the contrary— it is no uncommon thing for merchants and 
triers, men who “ talk in thousands,” to declare tlmt they lost twbnty 
thousand by this, or forty thousand by that, simply meaning that tb^ 
didn’t make it, and if Mr. Sponge, by taking the longest of the long odds 
against the most wretched m the outsiders, might have won the sums he 
named, he surely had a right to say he lost them when he didn’t get 
them. 

It never does to be indigenously poor, if we may use such a tenn, and 
when a man gets itbthe end of his tether, he ipust have something or 
somebody to &me rather than his own extevagance or im^rudeiioe, and 
if there is no “rasoslly lawyer,” who has boltS with his title-deedi^ or 
frimdulent agent who has rrusappropriated his funded why then, railioads» 
or losses mi the tuif, or joint-stock hanks that have «iut up at short 
iiotk^, come in as tiie scapegoats. Very willing ^ks th^ are too^ 
railtms equally, and so frequentiy ridd^ that it is no my matt^io 
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discriminate between the real and the fictitious loser* At the present 
day, railroads bear a moral responsibility equal almost in weight to the 
burden of their debt. Th^ have ‘Met down” no end of peopk. 

But though we are aUe to contradiet Mr. Sponge’s losses on the tui^ 
we are soxry we are not able to elevate him to the riches the character of 
a fox-hunter ^nerally inspires. Still, like many^nen of whom the com- 
mon observation is, “nobody knows bow they five,” Mr. Sponge always 
seemed well to do in the world. There was no appearance of want about 
liim. He always hunted ; sometimes with five horses, sometimes with 
four, seldom with less than three, though at the period of our introduc- 
tion he had come down to two. Nevertheless, those two, < prided he 
could but make them “ go,” were well calculated to do the work of four. 
And hack horses, of all sorts, it may be observed, generally do double the 
work of private ones; and if there is one man in the world better calcu- 
lated to get the work out of them than another, that man most assuredly 
is Mr. Soapey Sponge. And this reminds us, that we may as well state 
that his baigain with Buckram was a sort of jobbing deal. He had to 
pay ten guineas a month for each horse, with a sort of sliding scale of 
prices if he chose to buy — ^the price of “ Ercules** (the big brown) being 
fixed at fifty, inclusive of hire at the end of the first month, and gra- 
dually rising according to the length of time he kept him beyond that ; 
while “ Multum in Pavo,” the resolute chesnut, was l^ked at thirty, with 
tlie right of buying at five more, a contingency that Buckram littie ex- 
pected. He, we may add, had got him for ten, and dear he thought him 
when he got him home. 

The world was now all before Mr. Soapey Sponge where to choose ; and 
not being the man to keep hack-horses to look at, we must be setting 
him a-gmng. 

“ Leicestersheer swells,” as Mr. Buckram would call them, with their 
fourteen hunters and four hacks, will smile at the idea of a man going firom 
home to hunt with only a couple of “screws,” but Mr. Sponge knew 
what he was about, and didn't want^any one to coimsel him. He knew 
there were j>laces whe^e a man can follow up the effect produced by a red 
coat in the morning^ to great advantage jaa. the evening; and if he 
couldn’t hunt every day in the week as he could have wished, he felt he 
might fill up his time jper^aps quite as profitably in other ways. The 
ladies, to do them justice, are never at all suspicious about men— e^- 
cislly men on the “ nibble” — always taking it for granted, th^ are 
they could wish,” and they know each other so weU, that any nint to the 
eontcary, acts rather in a man’s favour than otherwise. Moreover, hunt- 
ing men, as we said before, are all supposed to be rich, and as very few 
lames are aware that a horse can’t hunt every day in the week, they just 
class the whole “ genus,” fourteen-horse power men, ten-horse power men, 
five-hoixe power men, two-horse power men, together, and tying them in 
a boi^ label it “ very richy* and proceed to take measures acoord- 

^7 • 

us now visit one of the “strongholds” of fox and fortuae-huiit- 

i,g. 

A sudden tom of a long, ^ntly-rising, but hitherto unintere^g 
noad, brings fbe posthq^ traveller suddenly upon the rich, well-woode<( 
beanttfally undutroiy of Fordingfmd, whose fine green pastures are 
brig^teuM up vrbb occasional jg^eams of a meandering river, flowing 
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ihioagh the centre of the Tale« In the far diBtaace^ looking^ as thongh 
close upon the blue hills» though in reality several miles sunmy 

spires and taller buildings are seen rising above the gray mists towaroi 
which a straight* undeviating matter of fact line of railway passing up 
the right of rile vale* directs the eye. This is the &med Laveriek Wells^ 
the resort* as indeed alTwatering-places are* according to the accounts of 
the papers* of 

"Knights and dames, 

And all that wealth and lofty lineage claim.” 

At rile period of which we write, however, “ LaveHck Wells’* was in 
great fedthdr — ^it had never known such times. Every house, every 
lodging* eveiy hole and comer was full* and the greal hotels* which more 
resemble Lancashire cotton-mills than English hostelries^ were sending 
away applicants in the most off-hand, indifTerent way. 

It will perhaps help us on in our story, and assist the comprehension 
of the reader, if we here avail ourselves of the description of the place as 
we find it in the Laveriek Wells Guide,” a most elegant production, 
emanating from the pen of Mr. Caesar Fleury, the fashionable hair- 


Of all the Christian cities,” writes he, Rome perhaps excepted, 
whose ancient edifices and recollections have no parallel, Laveriek Wells 
presents the most striking spectacle which a traveller can behold, as he 
approaches for the first time. Purgem Spa cannot dispute with her the 
pmm of grandeur, though she may that of extent and of beautiful scenery 
marked by contrast. Viewed in a dark and serene night, Laveriek 
Welb awakens in the spectator feelings of surprise, such as even the 
< Eternal City’ fuls to excite. The brilliance of the lights, the Eastern 
magnificence of its shops, the breadth of its pavk^ the width and various 
architecture of its streets, the splendour of its buildings, above all, the 
noble and lofty bearing of its distinguished visitors, create sensations that 
the most potent of its waters cannot allays 

** The waters are of many differenf sorts, comprising every sort and des- 
cription of fluid* and containing sulphuric acid, raagneria* oi^^gen, silicia* 
peroxyde of iron, sulphureU^ hydrogen, azote, rotten eggs Vieaf^ rotten 
eggs mixed* rotten eggs and rotten cheese, rotten cheese alone* and gene- 
rally any sort of mixture that a visitor likes to order — and perhaps 
do^’t like to take. 

The public buildings are magpnificent and unrivalled. The Victoria 
and Promenade Rooms are of pure white marble, with a colonnade 
of the Doric order extending the whole length of the building. The 
large ball-room* capable of holding 1000 moderately-sized persons, is 
in a style of magnificence that puts Willis’s Booms entirely in 


The ^ Aristocrat Assembly Rooms*’ at the bottom of Swell Stm^ 
must not be forgotten, it is a truly useful and magnificent building, 
combining the advai^ges of Tattersall’s Betring-room, the Haymarket 
Shooring-gallery* the Covent Garden Smoking Divans* the Quadrant 
Billiard-rooms, and old Parr Mahmoud’s Shampooing Baths at Brighton. 
Here may be seen unfledged boys, with metallic pencilled books* aslniig 
about the odds* daring marksmen firing at old dummey* careless smokers 
oalcnlatme how many more whifls they can take without being ride. The 
enoffmoiiB Lotels are of the most impoong order, and fitted up regardless 

L 2 • 
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of expense. There are ako xiiimerous private boarding and lodging* 
houses, at which both mairied or ringle people are acoommodaM at 
chaig^ almost purelj nominal. ^ 

<< The Public Librair and fieading-rooms in Broad Street are also very 
fine, but not so popular with the rising generation as the Aristocrat 
Booms. Here is provided food for the body as well as for the mind, in 
the shape of very tempting, refreshment-rooms, with most convenient 
little alcoves all around for parties to pair off in, while on the other side 
of the reading-room is a card-room for the elderlies to occupy them- 
selves. ^ 

Races are here got up at the shortest possible notice, and nm^uud a 
twenty acre field of fine old grass land, bmonging to the spirited landlord 
of the Fox and (loose. The visitors’ purse’ generally affords a most 
attractive race, and bring capable of constant repetition, at least as often 
as the purse is replenish^, there is one generally eveiy other week during 
the sununer, of which due notice Is given by the crier. The number of 
livery stable-keepers and job masters always insures a good entiy, and 
the riding would do credit to Newmarket or Epsom. As the money is 
not given unless four horses start, the flymen and others have been known 
to convert their steeds into racers for the occasion. 

The Laverick Wells hunt is one of the most famous in the kingdom. 
Belonging to it makes a man a member of the Caledonian Hunt, and 
gives the right of eniree to all the clulra in St. James’s Street.” 

After this copious extract, little remains for us but to elaborate the pas- 
sage relative to the hunt. The Laverick Wells hounds, at Ae period the 
almve was written, were under the management of Mr. Thomas Slocdo- 
lager, a hard-riding, hard-lntten, hold-harding sort of sportsman, whose 
whole#oul was in the thing, and who would have ridden over his best friend 
in the ardour of the chase. • 


In some countries such a creature may be considered an acquisition, 
and so long as he reigned at the Wells, pri>ple made the best they could 
of him, though it was painfully apparent to the livery stable-keepers, and 
others, who had the best interest of the place at heart, that such a red- 
fiiced, gloveless, drahA>reeched, mohogany-^pped buffer, who would 
throw off at the right time, and who resolutely set his great stubbly- 
cheeked face against all sliow meets and social intercourse in the field was 
not exactly the roan for a civihsed place. Whether time might have en- 
l^htened Bb. Slocdolager as to the fiict, that continuous kilhng of foxes, 
after fatigueingly long runs, was not the way to the hearts of the Laverick 
Wells sportsmen is unknown, for on attempting to realise as fine a snb- 
aenptkm as ever appeared upon paper, it melted so in the process of col- 
lection, f^t what was realised was hardly worth his acceptance ; so say* 
ing| in his usual blunt way, that if he hunted a countiy at his own expense 
be would hunt one that wasn’t encumbered with fools, he just stamped 
fiis little wardrobe into apair of old black saddle-bags, and rode out of 
town without saying ter,” good-bye, cardm^lr P. P. C.-ing any- 
1k%. ^ 

^i% was at tbe end of a season, a circumstance that considerably lufii* 
gatdli the inoonvemmeie bo abrupt a departure might have occarioned, and 
as one of the great beaiitm of Laverick Wells is, tiiat it is just as mwdi in 
^^e in BUBuner as in tbe inhabitants consoled &ei^ves with 

the rid ^boxism, that there is as ^ goodfish in the sea as ever eame of 
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it,’’ aod cast about in search of some one to supply his plac^ it as small cost 
to ihemsdyes as posnble. In a place so replete vidi money and ihe en- 
terprise of youth, little difficulty was anticipated, especmilly wben the old 
bait of name’* being all ^t was.wante^ **an amde subscription*’ to 
defray all expenses figuring in the background was hem out. 

Great watering pli^es^are fortune’s peculiar favourites, and are so Hable 
to &e sudden descent of splendid meteors, that there is no saying when 
greatness may alight upon them. Unlike countiy life in general, there'is no 
long preceding rumour of coming consequence, no mistaking a travdlinp 
lace man for a lord, no important bustling of bankrupt house agents domi- 
neering qver pliant landloras, or anxious shopkeepers speculating who will 
get the custom, — but a hissing train glides smoot^y into the railway 
station, a quiet, harmless-looking gentleman, dressed, perhaps, in a black 
coat and waistcoat, with dmb trousers, emerges from a first-dass carriage 
on to the platform, and giving up his ticket, proceeds on foot, with an 
umbrella under his arm, to an hotel, leaving a sen'ant of such limited 
stature and sober habiliments to follow, as fads to raise an inquiiy from 
even the most inquisitive, as to who his master is,*’ nor can the by- 
standers, on reading in the next local paper that the l^ke of Broadlands, 
or the Marquis of Moneybaj^, is at present sojourning at the Victoria,” 
recognise in that unpretending individual the owner of such a lofty name. 

But wait a little ; wait till the great man has made up his mind that 
the place will do,” and then, after the lapse of a few days, wnen the duchess 
or tne marchioness cast up, with all the attendant host of lords and ladies, 
tutors, French, English, and German governesses, Swiss nurses. Parisian 
maids, valets, butlers, grooms of the chamber, gigantic scale-shouldered 
footmen, witli military chests and flunkeys’ legs, all that heterogeneous 
list of servants that excite our special wonder at the top of our tax papers, 
then, indeed, the sun of greatness shines out resplendent, and inveA the 
black coat and»v^tcoat with a lustre not their own. Then, as the noble 
lord pokes about on his pony, people stop, and stare, and nudge each other, 
saying, *‘Do you know who that is ?” or?*‘ I say, here comes old Broad- 
lands,*’ or, old Moneybags,” till th! force of incognito is quite overcome. 
Great is the power of powder, pomatum, and plusq shorts ! 

But we should not have written that. We shoCid not ha^ raised the 
expectations of our readers, that we are going to indulge them with a 
holiday excursion into the regions of high life, when the gentleman we 
are about to introduce is only a plmn Mister.’* Let us bring him 
forward, without any further delay ; and to show him proper respect, we 
will begin a fresh chapter. 

Chapter V. 

jdB. WTNDET WAPFZ4ES. 

Among a host of jnost meritorious young men— (any of whom would 
back a bill for five huhdred pounds without looking to see that it wasn’t 
a thousand) — ^among a host of most meritorious young men, we say, who 
made their appearance at Laverick Wells towards the close of Mr. Sloe- 
dolager’s reig^ was Mr. Wyndey Waffles ; a most enterprising youth, 
just on the verge of arriving of age, and into the possession of a very 
considerable amount of charming re^y mon^. 
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'Were it not that a pzond axutocnM^,** as ^ Rob«i Fed called 
thoaiy have shown that my can get over any litde defideaoy of hirtk 
if 'Uiere is suffideiK^ of mon^, we ^onld have thought it^ neCesMury to 
ihake the best of Mr. Waffles'^ pedigree^ but ^ tide dt oj^kutm evidendy 
setting the other wa;^, we shall just give it as we had it, and let tM 
proud aristocrai^ r^ect him if they Hke. Mr« WafiBes’ fa^r> then, 
was either a great graiier or a great bnuder — ^which, we are' inud>le to 
say, for a small dixm of ink having fcillen,** not like dew/* but like a 
black beetle, on the &st letter of the word in our correspondent's com- 
munication, it may do f[>r either — but in one of which trades he made a 
** mint of mon^,*^ and latish on in hfe married a lady who hitherto had 
filled the honourably office of daiiy-maid in bis bouse ; sbe was a *fine 
handsome woman, and a year or two after the birth of this tlieir only 
child, he departed this Hfe, nearer eighty than seventy, leaving an ^ in- 
cansolable,** &c., who unfortunately contracted matiimony with a master 
pork-butcher, before she got the fine flattering white monument up, 
causing young Waffles to be claimed for diy-nursing by that expert 
matron the High Court of Chancery ; who of coarse had him properly 
educated — where, it is immaterial to relate, as we shall step on till we 
find him at college. 

Our fnend having proved rather too vivacious for the Oxford Dons, 
had been recommend^ to try the effects of the Laverick Wells, or any 
other waters he liked, and had arrived with a couple of hunters and a 
hack, much to the sadsfaction of the neighbouring master of hounds 
and his huntsman ; for Waffles had ridden over and maimed more hounds 
to his own share, during the two seasons he had been at Oxford, than 
that gentleman had been in the habit of appropriating to the use of the 
whole university. Corresponding with that gentleman’s delight at 
getri]% rid of him was Mr. Slocdolager s dismay at his appearance, fi>r 
rally satisfied that Oxford was the seat of fox-hunting Vsawell as of all 
the other arts and sciences, ^Mr. Wyndey Waffles undertook to enlighten 
him and his huntsman on the nniysteries of their calling, and ^ Old Sloe,” 
as he was called, being a very silent man, while Mr. Waffles was a very 
noisy one, he was nearly talked deaf by him. 

Mr. Waffles was jusf in the heigh day of bet, rash, youthful indiscre- 
tion and extravagance. He had not the slightest idea of the value of 
money, and looked at the fortune he was so closely approaching as per- 
fisctly inexhaustible. His rooms, the most spacious and splendid at that 
most spacious and splendid hotel, the Imperial,” were filled with a pso- 
fiosion of the most useless but costly articles. Jewellery without end, pic- 
tures innumerable, pictures that represented all sorts of imaginary sums 
of money, just as they represented w sorts of ima^nary scenes, but whose 
real worth or genuineness would never he tested till the owner wanted to 
** convert them.” We don’t know a more suspicious sign about a trades- 
man than hayiD|^ a profusion of pictures. 

^ Sony, rir, it isn’t quite convenient to cash a Jbill to so laige an 
amount to^y ; my correspondent in the cily has juilt looked in for money, 
and rather redi^med my balance below what it ought to but if lml£ 
would do and a psetussy” opening a door and leading the way into the 
lUfick shop as he speaks, the wdls of which are well studded with 
(jFcemmea/* 1 dare si^ we could deoL” 

0108 it was that w* Wyud^ Waffles had accumulated the atom o£ 
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painting that stood face to fiu:e» and back to back^ higgl<Bdjr*piggled7, 
amid foils and masks, gloTSS, pets of the ballet and boxes of dgan in all 
parts and comers of the room. The jewelleiy was either got the same 
way or taken altogether upon credif ; and though he had at least thirty 
sets of studs, rings and chains enough to manacle a convict, a waUdi for 
eveiy day in the week and two for a Sunday, dressing-cases innumerable^ 
each vking with its neighbour in the costliness of its fittings, yet if tfe 
dry nurse had sent a “cBse' to one of her inferior myrmidons, and a Jury 
of Oxford tradesmen had been taken to try it, ten to one but they wouH 
have returned a verdict that they were necessaries** for a young gent in 
Mr. 'WbSRb^ station of life. * 

His wardrobe was of the same extensive and csstly character. He 
had at least half a hundred weight of great coats, psdetots, NicoUs,’’ 
Palliums,” “ Australian wool over-coats,** and wrappers ; some all 
double-back stitched, strapped, bound and lined with horse sheeting, as 
if to defy the utmost fuiy of the elements, others again of a milder and 
more moderate nature, running out into the light airy gossamer for a 
summer's day. Some had great mother-o*-pcarl buttons, as big as cheese 
plates, exhibiting game birds or foxes, or coaches- and-fbur, in every 
variety of situation ; others without any buttons at all, looking as tbougn 
they had been sent home from the tailor's in a hurry. The present age 
is peculiarly fertile in nondescript garments, and Mr. Waffles was a 
liberal patron of them aU. He was a real gentleman ! He didn't 
haggle about price — not he. He never asked the price of anything. 

** That’s a neat thingumbob,” he would say, puffing out a mouthful of 
smoke from his cigar, and poking at a short cut Tweed with his cane. 

Very neat, sir; would look remarkably well on you, sir,” replies the 
obsequious snip. ^ 

“^nd me hoipe half-a-dozen of them — (puff);— or, I say — (puff)— 
Cabbage, old boy — (puff) — I want sQjne summer trousers — (puff).** 
Cabbage, whose real name is Snooks^’ bows very low, with, 

** If you please^ sir.'" * 

“ Ah — (puff) — I can*t stay to choose them — (puff) — a dozen ptur of 
ducks-(puff).'* . 

Snooks.— Say Aro, sir T' • 

Waffi^. — “Well — (puff) — if you’ll put a — (puff) — fi*-pun-note— 
(puff) — into the pockets of each of the other pair.” 

So with hats, so with boots, so with spurs, so with gloves, so with 
eveiytihing. 

It may be asked how the dry-nurse stood all this ? The dT}'-nurse 
knew nothing at all about it. Mr. Wyndey Waffles had an allowance, 
of course, which, with what he raised by way of mortgage, or doceur^ 
from the tradesmen, served to keep him in pocket-money, and all the 
rest was tick.” He seemed to have unlimited tick ; and as if tick grew 
W what it fed upon, the more he got, the more they wished him to toke. 
The time, the honesb tradesmen &e.w was fast coming, when the iron- 
fisted ^^acoountant-general” would have to disgorge a heap of monm 
and why should they trouble a young gent in want of a dozen shirts wim 
a **refwence to ihe roaster,” to inquire if he needed them, and pooEol^ 
raise an ai^j'ument among learned counsel whether they should be paintra 
or white, or have worked fiN>nts or plain ones. Far be it from tnein to 
do anything of the sortl 
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And DOW having glanced at this extensive wardrobe, it is, peihi^ 
about time that we were descriUng the owner of it This is not auite 
so easily done, for it must be apj^arent to every one that a man will look 
fery different, strutting with a cigar *in bis mouth, and his hands thrust 
in the front pockets of a straight, square-built, up-standing, big-butt^’d 
drab coat, lined withflannd, to what he will walking along in a Chmtian- 
like cut-a-way, or a plain Mr. Waffles, though he occanonally 

affected the tiger,” was, in reality, a swell Indeed, aS the trinkets, orna- 
ments, perfume, jewellery, and drying-cases, show that Indeed, he wu 
more than a swell ; he was a lady-ki&r — at least, young ladies, or their 
mamma’s, were always coiftidering ** that he had used them exIreiNib/y ilZ,” 
But OUT readers must not allow that observation to prejudice Mr. Waffles, 
for we all know upon what extremely slight foundations some young 
ladies consider themselves ill-used and it is quite misfortune enown 
for a man to have such a terrible determination of words as Mr. Waffle 
had, without being called upon to many all the girls upon whom the 
wor^ might happen to flow. But to his person. 

Mr. Waffles was quite a pretty man.” Tallish, slim, and sHght, 
with long curly light hair, pink and white complexion, visionaiy whiskers, 
and a tendency to mouyche that could best be seen sideways. He 
had light blue eyes ; indeed, his features generally were g^, hut 
expressive of little beyond great good humour. In dress, as we said 
before, he was both smart and various ; indeed, we feel a difficulty in 
fixing him in any particular costume, so frequent and opposite were his 
changes. lie had coats of every cut and colour. Sometimes he wiis 
the raring man with a bright-button’d Newmarket brown cut-away, and 
white cord-trousers, with drab cloth-boots ; anon, he would be the officer, 
and shine forth in a fan<y forage cap, cocked jauntily over a profusion of 
well-waxed curls, a richly-braided surtout, with militair Qver^mls strapped 
down over highly-vamisheji boots, #vhose hypocritical heeh would sport 
a pair of large Towelled, long-qecked, riu^ng, brass spurs. Sometimes 
he was a Jack tar, with a little glae^ hat, a once round tye, a cheeked 
diir^ a blue jacket, roomy trousers, and faroad-stringed pumps; and 
before the admiring la^s had well digested him in that dress, he would 
be seen cantering away on a long-toBed u%ite barb, in a pea-green 
dnri^-hunter, with cream-coloured leather and rose-tinted tops. He was 

** All things by turns, and nothing bng.** 

Such was the gentleman elected to succeed the silent, matterH>f-fiiiSt 
Mr. Sloodolager in the important office of Master of the Laverick Wells 
Mmd; fmd whatever may be the merits of either — ^upon whush we pass 
HO opinion — it cannot lie denied that they were essentially different. 
Jfr« SIpodoliiger was a man of few words, and not at all a ladies’ man. 
He omdd not even talk when he was crammed with wine, and though be 
could hold a good quantity, people soon found out ihey might just as 
well pour it into a jog as down his throat, so gave up asking him out. 
He was a man of fm coats, as well as of few words ; one on, and one 
^ bring ihe extent of his wardrobe. His scarlet was growing plum- 
colour, and the rest of bu huntine-costiime has been already glanced at. 
He lodged above [ftoaUbones, the veterina^-surgeon, in a little back 
street, where be £vi^ in the quietest way, di^g when he came in |Seom 
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hunting,— dressmg, or rather cbanring, only when he was wet, hunting 
each fox again over his brandv-and-water, and bundling off to bed long 
before many of his ** field*’ nad lefjj) the dining-room. He was littie 
better than a better sort of huntsman. 

Wyndey WafHes, as we said before, had made himself eonsnieuons 
towards we dose of Sfr. Slocdola^er’s reign, cluefly by his dashing 
costume, his reckless riding, and m off-hand way of blowing up ana 
slanging people. 

Inde^ a stranger would have taken h^ for the masteir, a delurion 
that was heightens by his riding with a formi()^ble-looking sherry-case, 
in the snkpcf of a horn, at his ^dle. Save when engaged in sucking 
this, his tongue was never at fault. It was jabljhr, Jabber, jabber; 
chatter, chattCT, chatter ; prattle, prattle,* prattle ; occasionmly about some- 
thing, oftener about nothing, but in cover or out, stiff country or open, 
trotting or galloping, wet day or dry, good scenting day or Itad, 
Waffles* clapper never was at rest. like ^ noisy chaps, too, he could 
not bear any one to make a noise but himself. In furtherance of this, 
be called in the aid of his Oxfordshire rhetorick. He would holloo at 
people, designating them by some peculiarity that he thought he could 
wriggle out of, if necessary, instead of attacking them by name. Thus, 
if a man spoke, or placed himself where Waffles thought he ought not 
to be (that is to say, any where but adhere Waffles was himself), he 
would exclaim, “Pray, sir, hold your tongue 1— you, sir! — no, sir, not 
you— the man that spe^s as if he had a brush in ms throat !** — or, Do 
come away, sir ! — ^you, sir ! — ^the man in the mushroom-looldng hat !’*— or, 
^^tbat gentleman in the parsimonious boots!’* looking at some one with 
yery narrow tops. 

Still he was a rattling, good-natured, harum-scarum fellow; and 
masterships of hounds, and memberships of Parliament — all expensive 
anti-money-maldng concerns, indeed — TOing things that most men are 
anxious to foist upon their friends, Mn Waffles* big talk and inters 
ference in the field procured him ihe honour of the first refusal. Not 
that he was the man to refuse, for he jumped at the offer, and, as he 
would be of age before the reason came round, and would bkve got all 
his money out of Chanoeiy, he dbdamed to talk about a subscription, and 
boldly took them as his own. He then became a very important per- 
sonage at Laverick Wells. 

Not but that he had always been a most important personage among 
the ladies, but as the men couldn’t marry him, why, of course;, they ran 
him down. It used to be, Look at thiat d ■■ ■ d dandified ass, Waffles, 
I declare the sight of him makes me sick ;*’ or, What a barber’s ap- 
prentice that fellow is, with his ri^lets all smea]^ with Macassar.” 

Now it was Waffles ♦his, Waffles that, “ Who dines with Waffles ?” 

Waffles is the best fellow under the sun ! By Jingo, I know no such 
man as Waffles I” Most deserving young man !** 

In arriving at ihis^enclusion, their judgment was greatly assisted by 
the magnificent way he went to work. Old Tom Towler, the whi^ who 
had toiled at his calling for twenty long years on fifty pounds and what 
he could pick up,” was advanced to a himdred and nfty, with a couple 
of men unim him. Instead of riding worn-out, tumble-^own, twenty- 
pound screwy he was mounted <m hundred-guinea horsey for which the 
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deakrs were to have a coaide of hundred, when they were paid* Eray 
tiling^ was in the same proportion* 

Mr. Waffles’ suooession to the h^t made a great commotion among 
the fiur— many elegant and interesting young ladies, who had been going 
OB the pious tack agamat the Reverend Solomon Winkgres, the popidar 
bachelor-preacher oS St Maigaret’s, teaching in bis schools, di^bixting 
his tracts, and eoUectmg the penny subscriptions for his clothing dub, 
now took to riding in fan-tailra habits and feathered hats, and talking 
about leaping and hunting, and riding over rails. Mr. Waffles had a 
pound of hat-strings sent him in a week, and mufiatees innumerable. 
Some, we are 8<»iy to say, worked him cigar-cases. Hef iA return, 
having expended a ^t of toil and ingenuity in inventing a button,” 
now had several doaen of them worked up into brooches, which he scatter^ 
about with a liberal hand. It was not one of your matter-of-fact story- 
telling buttons — a fox with ** Tally-ho,” or a fox’s head grinning m 

S UB death — making a red coat look like a miniature butcher’s shamble, 
t it was one of your queer twisting lettered concerns, that may pass 
either for a military button, or a navd button, or a club button, or even 
for a livery button. The letters, two W*8, were so skilfully entwined, that 
even a compositor — and compositors arc people who can read almost any 
thing — ^would have been puzxled to decypher it The letters were gilt, 
rivetted on steel, and the wearers of the button-brooches were very soon 
dubbed by the non-recipients, Mr. Wyndey Waffles* sheep.” 

A fine button natursdly requires a fine coat to put it on, and many 
were the consultations and propositions as to what it should be. Mr. 
Slocdolager had done nothing in the decorativo department, and many 
thought the failure of funds was a good deal attributable to that fact. 
Mr. Waffles was not the man to lose an opportunity of adding another 
costume to his wardrobe, and after an infinity of trouble and trials of 
almost aU the colours of the rainbow, he at length settled the following 
uniform, which, at least, had the charm of novelty to recommend it. 
The morning, or hunt coat, was to be scarlet, with a cream-coloured col- 
lar and cuffs ; and the evening, or dress-coat, w as to be cream-colour, 
with a scarlet collar apd cuffs, and 8car|et silf ; facings and linings, look- 
ing as if the wearer had tum^ the morning one inside out. Waistcoats^ 
and other articles of dress, were left to the choice of the wearer, expe- 
rience having proved that they are articles it is impossible to legislate 
up(m with any effect ^ 

The old ladies, God bless their disinterested hearts, alone looked on 
the hound freak with other than feelings of approbation. 

^Thi^ thought it a pity he should take them. They wished he mightn’t 
injure bimseli^ — ^hounds were expensive things — led to habits of irregula- 
rity«— dionld be sony to see such a nice young man as Mr. Waffles led 
astiay---ii 0 t that it would make any difference to them, bu t — — (looking 
significant^ at their daughters), lio fox had been hunted by more houn£ 
tmm Wyaaey Waffles him been by the ladies ; butiBbugh he had chatted 
and pcatded withfflty fair maids — any one of whom he might have found 
^ dWuwft to resist^ if ^ piiined” single-handed by, in a country houses— 
tiliemuhi{fflcHy rfasiailaiits 00 ^ neutrau^ each other, and verified 
the truth of the adsm idboat ^ wety m a crowd.’’ 

If pretty Itspii^, lEss Wmrdiwmm thought she had shot on arrow bcttoe 
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to his heart over night, a fresh smile and dart from little Mair Ogfoby’e 
dark eyes extracted it in the moniing, and made him think of her till the 
commanding figure and noble sdr of the Honourable Miss Letitia Amdia 
Susannah Jemtmah de Jenkius, in sSl the elegance of first-rate mOlineiy 
and dressmakership, drove her completely from his mind, to be in turn 
displacod by some one more bewitching. Mr. Waffles was reputed to be 
made of money, and he went at it as though he tliought it utterly impos* 
sible to get timugh it He wlis greatly aided in his endeavours by ^ 
fact of its being all in the funds— a great convenience to the spendtoiift. 
It keeps him constantly in cash, and enableh him to cut and come again" 
as quick •as «ver he likes. Land is not lialf so* accommodating ; neither 
money on mortgage. What with time spent in investigating a title, or 
^ving notice to pay in/’ an industrious man wants a second loan by the 
time, or perhaps before he gets the first. Acres are not easy of cemver- 
sion, and the mere fact of wanting to sell implies a deficiency somewhere. 
With money in the funds, a man has nothing to do but lodge a power of 
sale with his broker, and write up for four or five thousand pounds, just as 
he would write to his bootmaker for four or five pairs of boots, the only 
difiercnce being, that in all probability the money would be down lonp^ 
befoi*e the boots. Then, with money in the funds, a man keeps up his 
credit to the far end — the last thousand telling uo more tales than the 
firsts and making just as good a show. 

We ai*c almost afraid to say, lest we might be supposed to be compro- 
mising the credit of this most veracious Magazine, what Mr. Waffles’ 
means wen*, but we really lielievc, at the time he came of age, that he 
Iiad 100,000/. in the funds, which were nearly at “par” — a term ex- 
pressive of each hundred being worth a hundred, and not eighty-nine 
or ninety pounds os is now the case, which makes a considerable dif- 
ference in die mating. Now a real bona fide 100,000/. always counts 
Ofi three in cofhmon parlance, which latter supi would yield a larger in- 
come tlian gilds the horizon of the most inercenary mother s mind, say 
ten thousand a-year, wliich we believe is generally allowed to lie 
— a— a — ry handsome.” 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Waffles was such s^hero. Another great 
recommendation about him was,* that he had not had time to be much 

{ ducked. Many of the young men of fortune that appear upon town have 
ost half their feathers on the race-course or the gaming-table before the 
ladies get a chance at them ; but here was a nice frem-coloured youth, 
with all his downy verdure full upon him. It takes a vast of clothes, even 
at Oxford prices, to come to a thousand pounds, and if we allow four or 
five thousand for his other extravagancies, he could not have done much 
harm to a hundred thousand. 

Our friend soon finding that he was cock of ihe walk,” had no notion 
of exchanging his greatness for the nothingness of London, and, save 
going up oocasionally to see about opening the flood-gates of his fortun^ 
he spent nesxly the*er)io!e summer at Laverick Welb. A fine season it 
was, the finest season the Wells had ever known. The contineoub 
bwg closed against all but g^ilemen running away firom their crediton, 
a breed that is veiy difficult to stop, when at length the long London 
season came to a dose^ thexe was a rush of rank and fiishion to the 
&gHsh watering-places^ quite unparalleled in the recollection of the 
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<ddest mhabitaDt*’ of eack plaoe. There were blooming widowt in 
eveiy stage of grief and w<^ from ibe becoming cap to i£e fiudiionable 
corset and ball flounce*— wmws who would never forget the dear de- 
ceased, or think of any other man— ^tmfras he had ai le^ Jive Uumeand 
a gear. Lovdiy gixla, who didn't care a farthing if the man was only 
lumdsome;” and ami^g mammas ^^eggbg them on,” who would loci; 
vezy diflerent when they came to the hornd £• s. d. And this mercantile 
expression leads us to tne observation that we know nothing so dissimilar 
as a trading town and a watering-place. In the one, all is bustle, hurry, 
and activity ; in the other, people don't seem to know what to do to get 
through the day. Thd city and west-end present somawhset of the 
contrast, but not to the extent of manufEusturing or sea-port towns and 
watering-places. Bathing-places are a shade better than watering-places 
in the way of occupation, for people can sit staring at the sea, counting the 
ships, or polishing their nails with a shell, whereas at watering-places, they 
have generally little to do but stare at and talk of each other, and mark the 
progress of the day, by alternately drinking at the wells, eating at the 
hotels, and wandering between the library and the nulway-station. 
The ladies get on better, for where there are ladies there are always 
flne shops, and what between turning over the goods, and sweeping tne 
streets with their trains, making cMills, arranging partners for balls, and 
so on, they get through their time very pleasantly ; but what is life*' to 
them is often death to the men. 


Chapter VI. 

And now, after this long bare-hunting circumbendibus, it is about time 
that we were returning to our friend Mr. Soapey Spongei, Our readers will 
recollect that Mr. Sponge took a couple of hack mmters xm. sale or re- 
turn,*’ as the b(x>k8eDer8 cw, aq4 where he should exercise their agility was 
the next consideration. The flattering accounts he read in the papers of 
the distingiushed company assembled at Laverick Wells, together with 
details of •the prin^ly magnificence of the wealthy commoner, Mr. 
Wyndey Waffles, who appeared to entirtain'aU the world at dinner after 
each day's hunting, made Mr. Soapey Sponge think it would he a veiy 
likely place to suit him. Accordingly, thither he despatched Mr. Leather 
with the redoubtable horses by the road, intending to follow in as many 
hours by the rail as it took them days to trudge on foot. * 

Railways have helped hunting as well as other things; and it is but 
fiur to the railway monarch to knowledge that he has shown himself a 
friend to this, the noblest of Brirish mrts. On many lines be allows 
sportsmen to go and return with their norses for one fare, and thanks to 
the mil, a man can down into the grass sheers,” as Mr. Buckram 
calls tlmi, with as httle trouble, and in as shorta time, as it took him to 
aocompGsih a meet at Croydon, or the Magpies Staines. But to our 
groom end hcsiMi 

^ Mr. Sponge sms too good a judge to disfigure the horses with the 
miserable, pul^, weatimr-Ueaehed job-saddles and bridles of lively,” 
but had thmn properiy turned out with well-made, slightly-wom Lm* 
don miAs of lus atid nice^ warm brown woollen rugs, bdlow bxoedly- 
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bound, blao-and«wlute-8triped sheeting, with richk-famded Istteimg, and 
blue and white cordinM. A good sa&le and bridle nialDes a dtfierenoe of 
ten pounds in the loolu of almost my horse. There is no need because 
a man rides a hack-horse, to prdchum it to all the worid ; a fiust that 
few hack-horse letters seem be aware of. Perhaps, indeed, ih^ 
think to advertise theirf by means of their inferior appointments. 

Leather, too, did ^s b^t to keep up appearances, and turned out in a 
very stud-groomish-looking, basket-button*d, brown cut-away, with a 
dean strip^ vest, ample white cravat, drab breeches and bo^*' that 
looked as though they had brushed thrdugh^a few bullfinches ; and so 
they hhd, but not with Leather’s legs in them, for he had bought them 
second-hand of a pad groom in dutress. Hii hdnds were encased in 
cat’s-skin sable gloves, showing that he was a gentleman who liked to 
be comfortable. Thus accoutred, he rode down Broad Street at Laverick 
Wells, looking like a fine, faithful old family servant, with a slight 
scorbutic affection of the nose. He had everything correctly arranged 
in true sporting marching order. The collar-shanks were neatly coiled 
under the headstalls, the clothing tightly roUed and balanced above the 
little saddle-bags on the led horse, Multum in Pavo’s” back, with the 
story-telling whip sticking through the roller. 

Leather arrived at Laverick Welb just as the first shades of a 
November night were drawing on, and anxious mammas and careful 
chaperones were separating their fair charges from their respective 
admirers and the dreaded night air, leaving tlie streets to the gas-light 
men and youths who love the moon.” The girls having been with- 
drawn, licentious youths linked arms, and bore down the broad pave^ 
quizzing this person, laughing at that, and staring the pin-stickers and 
straw-chippers out of countenance. 

** Here’s an arrival !” exclaimed one. Dash my buttons, who have 
wo here ?” sdid another, as Leather hove in sight. That’s not a bad 
like horse,” observed a third. Bid him five pounds for it for me,” re- 
joined a fourth. • 

I’ll go your halves,” observed the first speaker, as Leather came 
alongside of them with the^horse^. ^ * 

“ C say, old Bardolph I who do them ’ere quadrupeds belong to ?” 
asked he, taking a scented cigar out of his mouth. 

Leather, though as impudent a dog as anjWof them, and far more 
than a match for the best of them at a tournament of slang, being on his 
preferment, thought it best to be civil, and replied, with a touch of his 
hat, that they were “ Mr. Sponge’s.” 

Ah ! old sponge biscuits ! — I know him! ” exclumed a youth in a 
Tweed wrapper. “ My &ther married his aunt. Give my love to him, 
and tell him to breakfast with me at six in the morning — ne ! he ! he /” 
^^1 say, old boy, that oopper-colonred quadruped hasn’t got all hia 
shoes oa before,” squeaked a childish voioe^ now raised for the first 
time. , 

Thais iniended^ governor^' growled Leather, riding on, imlignant 
at the idea of any one attempting to ** sell him” with one of the oldest 
of the old stable jokes. So Leather passed on through the now apl^- 
didly lit streets^ the large plate-g^ass windowed shops, ladiaiit vrith 
gas, exhibitiiig rich, msny-eolotired velvets, silver gauzes, rihbcsis with- 
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profiidon that thm aaiwilM to ba a nairfor eveiy pemn in the plaee. A 
perfect flood of gas seqps^rto mmm the town. 

Mr. Leather estahKahiid hiimplf at tKe ‘‘ Edi^ Liverj and Bait Sta- 
Ues/' in Pcgam Stxaet, or Peg Street as it is gfaierally cailed, where he 
enacted the diaraoter oCatud^gixK^ to perfectioD^ doing nothm|p hims^, 
but seeing that others did his worki and struttiiig consequentially with 
the oom-swTes at feeding time. 

After Leather*8 lopg ^London ezperimce^ it is natural to ^suppose 
that he would not be long in tailing in with some old hc^a i nt a n c e 
at a place like the ^ Wells,” and the flrst nbht fortunately brought him 
in contact with a couple <rf gi^ms who had had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance when in all the radiance of his glass-blown wigged prosjpeiity 
as body-coadunan to the Duke of Dazdeton, and who Imew nothing of 
the treadmill, or his subsequent career, l^his introduction serred with 
his own easy assurance, and the deference country servants always pay to 
Lemdon ones, at once to give him standing, and it is creditable to the 
etiquette of servitude to say, that on joining the Mutton-diop and 
Mealy-potato Club,” at the Cat and B^ip^ on the second nifrht after 
his arrival, the whole dub rose to receive him on entering, arid placed 
lum in the post of honour, on the right of the president. 

He was very soon quite at home with the whole of them, and ready to 
tdl any thing he knew of the great families in which he had lived. Of 
course, he abased the duke’s place, and said he hod been obliged to give 
him “hup” at last, “bein’ quite an uupossible man to live with ; indeed, 
his only wonder was, that he had been able to put hup with him so long.” 
The duchess was a “ good cretur,” he said, an^ indeM, it was mainly on 
her account that he stayed, but as to the duke, he was-«-eveiy tiling that 
was had, in short • 

Soapey ^[longe, on the other hand, had no reason to complain of the 
colours m winch his stud-groom painted him. Instead of being the 
ahirtless stnqiper of a couple of vicious hack hunter^ Leather made Iiim- 
self out to be the general superintendeqj: of tjie opulent owner of a large 
stud. The exact number varied with the number of glasses of grog 
Leather had taken, but be never had less than a dozen, and sometimes as 
many as twenty huntels under his care. These, ho said, were planted 
an over the kingdom; some at Melton, to “unt with the Qqpm;” 
scone at Northampton, to “ unt with the Pytehley some at lincoh^ to 
“imt with Lord Eniy and some at Louth, to “ unt with’’^he didn’t 
know who. What a ^e, flattering, well-spoken world this is, when ihe 
imeaker can raise his own consequence by our elevation I One would 
itd&k “ envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitahlmieBS,” had gone to 
CafifiMriua^ A weak-minded man might have his head turned by hear- 
ing iber daseriptioii given of him by ms friends. But hark to the same 
party on what mariners call the running-down iiSk !— •when either his 
own inqioiiaiiat is sot involyed, or dire offence mahns it worth his while, 
“to cut off hit imst to qpite his fiuse.” No one wonUL recognise the 
pevtraH then drasm ae one of the same individual. 

Mr. Leather, as we said before^ was in the laudatcny strmn, bnt^ like 
many indisemet people^ be overdid it. Not content with magiuf|dng 
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the stud to the liberal extent already deieribed, he .|iuiet^iieed«'p^ 
master's riding, and indnlge in insinuarions about ‘^^tAowing them 
all the way/' and so on. Now nothing ** aggrawatss'^ . oAer grooma 
so much as this sort of threat, and few tldnss trarel quidrer than these 
sort of vapouring to their masters’ ears. Indeed, We can only excuse 
the lengths to imieh Leather wen^ on the ground of his previous ccMUsk- 
ing career not having ^afforded him a due inrigfat into me ddicaries of 
the hunting stable ; it bemg remembered that he was only now acting 
stud-groom for the first time. However, be lhat as it may, he brewed 
up a pretty storm, and the longer it raged the stron^r it became. 

^*Ord d m ’eeT’ exclaimed youn^ Sparened:, the steeple-chase 

rider, hiuetpg into Scorer’s billiard-room in the midst of a fell gathering, 

who were looking on at a grand game of poule, orc^ d- m 'ee ! theres 

a fellow coming, Brown Soap or Windsor Soap, or soap of some sort or 
another, who swears by Jove that hell take the sbdne out of us all, < cnt us 
all down P 


I’ll play him for what he likes !” exclaimed the cool, coatless Captain 
Macer, strilwg his ball away for a cannon. 

Hang your play T replied Spareneck ; ‘‘you’re always thinking of 
play, — it’s hunting I’m talking of,” bringing his heavy silver-mounted 
jockey-whip a crack down his kg. 

“ You don*t say so /" exclaimed Sam Shortcut, who had been flattered 
into riding rather harder than he liked, and feared his pluck might be 
put to the test 

“ What a ruffian 1” — (puff) — observed Mr. Waffles, taking his cigar from 
his mouth as he sat on the ^nch, dressed as a racket-player, looking on 
at the game. “ What a ruffian 1” repeated be, laying the cigar down, as 
if for an oration ; “ shouldn't wonder, now," continued he, “ if he was 
such a fellow as old Sloe. By Jove, I remember when 1 first came into 
this country, we were getting away from Hatherton Gorse — ^that’s just 
beyond Old GrdWler, the miUer’s, — the man, you know, I bought my 
bull-terrier of, — not Snap, but IHnch, the whte-haired one with the short 
tail, a capital dog for pinning a badgbr,— by Jove, if you’d seen the 
way he tackled with Tom Harrisod^ the gpreengprocer's mastiff, and seen 
Tom with his antiquated silver-buckled shoes aqd upraised shillaleh,— 
and by Jove, that reminds me I left a bran new«aephyr there the other 
night, — ^hope Tom hasn’t prigged it, but what I was going to tell you 
about was old Sloe, — well, old Sloe and 1 were getting away from the 
gorse,— he was riding that great yawni^, hard-pulling brute of a 
chesnut, Jack-the-Giant-kiUer he called him — now doing penance in 
Bob Brownacre’s fly,— well, Jack required a ten-acre field to turn hini 
in, and I was on my little handy, sprig-tailed bay that I could ride 
round my hat in a snaffle, — I wish I had him now, by Jove, for I’ve 
never been so carried since, — and I only gave the matter of fifty 
pounds for him, — at le.«Bt, fifty and another old devil that had but three 
legs ; weU, old Sloe was up m his stirrups, grinning like grim death, 
and pulling at ihi^great, tearing brute, whose head was in the air, and 
legs spravriing all over the country,— >by Jove, it’s lucky there ,were no 
rabbit-holes, or old Slock’a neck wasn’t worth five minutes’^ purchase on 
that hone, for he seemed to have the knack of putting his feet evey- 
where but where he ouj^t, and cmtainly there can’t be a worse feult fer 
Jon .— yoxh xjcxxy. xo. cogzzzyizl >> 
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m bene than not lookine where he^i gmng«-*at least, not for a banter; 
in harness, you know, it don’t make so much matter, — and, by Joye, that 
leminds me of a ca{dt^ caricature 1 had in my rooms at Oxford of a fellow 
driving three * Uind uns and a bolter;’ but, however, what I was going 
to tell you about was old Soc— ai qi|e», uncouth devil as ever waa--ricb 
rc^e ! two riiirts and a rag-sort of follow, who looked as if he bought 
his clothes in Monmouth Street, and only shaved on a Saturday ; and, 
hy-the-way, that reminds me Mks Jumpheavy's ball ’s to-night, and 1 
must get ^ trimmed,’ runmng his fingers through his curb ; but, however; 
what 1 was going toeay waa, old Sloe was sailing about the country on 
thb great, raw-lmned beast, who he was pulling nearly double to get the 
way hounds were turning, and I was swing away at my eas^« puffing 
a cigar just as if 1 was in an arm-ciuur, when seeing the extremities die 
old cock was in, I hallooed out, — 

“ < I say, old boy, can 1 lend you a hand ?’ 

« « D — o — o — n’t teach year gr — r — r — n — dam to s — s — s — ^uck 
eggs P blurted out he, as fab horse rolled him heavily on a headland.” 

Well^ toe//, toe//, but where's the point,” inquired Captrin Macer, 
who had been standing all thb time, cue in faimd, waiting to let the laugh 
ov^ before he made another strcdce, ** where's the point ?” repeated he, 
hastily.” 

There is no point,” replied Mr. Waffles, drily, looking rather db- 
eomfited. 

The point;” replied Mr. Spareneck, coming to hb assistance, will 
be, that ^s haughty Philistine riialln’t ride roughshod over us.” 

That he sAoZ/n’t P* excbimed Cringey Thomton, Mr. Waffles’ 
premier toady, and constant trencber-man. 

rU ride him I** rejoined Mr. Spareneck, jockeying hb amis, and 
fiouridiing hb whip as he was at work. 

Hb old brandy-nosed, frosty-whbkered trumpeter of a groom, says 
he’s coming down by the five o'dock train. I vote we go.aw give him 
a welcome— invite lam to a steepfe-ehase 1^ moonlight.” 

1 vote we go and see him, <at all events,” observed Frank Hoppey, 
laying down hu cue and putting on^hb coat, adding, I should like to 
see a mao bold enough to bea^ a whole hunt — espedallj such a hunt 
as ours.” ^ r. f « 

Finidi the game first,” observed Captain Macer, who had rather 
the best of it. 

** No, leave the balb as ilmj are till we come back,” rejoined Ned 
Stringer; we shall be late. See, it’s only ten now,” continued he, 
pointing to the time-pieee above the fire ; whereupon there was a putting 
away of cues, hurrying on of coats, seeking ctf hats, sorting of sticks, 
and a g^eral rush out of the room in brourof the railway station. 
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PAar II. 

In the modbh accepiAtion of the teriU) ‘‘eocietj” has assumed a da- 
racter very peculiarly its own in tUs town of Sydn^. Consisting almost 
entirely of native English people, cast toother within the last twenty or 
thirty years, it still has much to distin|^h it from the presiding circles 
of mhion and influence in any town of equid population in Great Britain. 
The suddeni^ss of its structure, and the specific nature of its parts, re- 
quire only to be glanced at to explain the resAldog phenomena. Thoud 
a garrison town, Sydney is not merely the gamson town ; nor, though me 
great entrepfit of the Pacific, is it merely the commercial town. It is the 
seat of a Government ; and in an Australian colony ‘‘goTemment** means 
a great deal more than it does with us in England, or even with our cen- 
tralising neighbours on the other side of the channel, as may be understood 
when it is known that the functions of His Excellency the Governor’* 
range fix)m the duties of royalty to the direction of the merest parish details. 
Thus S 3 'dDey is the residence of a small speeaes of court ; and the head- 
quarters of extensive civil, legal, and ecclesiastical administrations. As I 
have said on a former occasion, it is aIso the seat of the colonial legislature. 

Here then are elements in the composition of society not to be found 
in any English town of 50,000 inhabitants. A governor dispensing 
patronage and personal favour ; an extensive bureaucracy ; an unusual 




large number of persons engaged in commercial pursuits, and accredited 
to the world as merchants ; together with a sprinkling of naval and mili- 
tary men; — the mcyority brought into a position relatively to the rest of the 
population, greatly superior to any which they coaid have previously occu- 
pM; — thecWacteristics of a somely thus censtituted would probably sug- 
gest themselves to those who are but nsoderately skilled in somal anatomy. 

One finds in it a veiy unusual degree of intelligenoe-^ somewhat 
Yankee smartness*’ on eve^ conceivable topic, fi^litical, religious, or 
financial — but also an unusual afhount of gossipping and political malice. 
Nor, amidst a veiy respectable average of good breeding, is one at much 
pains to detect the pretensions and the sensitive gentility of the upstart, 
or the servile seal of the tufib-hunter. 

The head of this social system is, indeed, placed in a peculiar posi- 
tion and generally, I may say, that I know of no English gentleman 
more to be pitied thu he whose friends or whose merits nave succeeded 
in obtaining for him the govemmmit of a colony. In nine cases out of 
ten he is a spoilt gentleman for life. The position in which he is placed 
is wholly unnatural. Extracted firom a regiment, or a finite, or an 
amiaUe drde of private friends, he is made for a few years the myth** 
of a small court— lie is ^toroach^ with unaccustomed form and reverence ; 
and the wholesome freedom of his equals, the best corrective of pubfie 
and priyate foibles, he is suddenly deprived o£ But not merely is he the 
symndi of power, he is the actual administrator of his govemment. He 
is a sovereign and minister in one ; and though both be in a small 
hb rdative dimensions are lost sight of, from hb remoteness from the 
standard of real greatness. If he has to encounter a dangereus amount 
of servile flattery, he b also exposed to riie foil of colonial vitupera- 
tion, whenever hb policy, or the poUcy of the miobter under whom he 
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serves, shall happen to be of an oapopnlar character. And who does not 
know that precisdy in an inverse ratio to the numbers and imTOrtance of 
a community its press and its patriots are most keen at aetecting a 
grievance, and most clamorous in denouncing it? Then our good 
governor feels called upon to steel himself a^nst these attacks, en- 
couraging ail that is contemptuous and disdainful in his disposition ; so 
that mtogether a man wiili good natural qualities runs a mr chance of 
becoming thoroughly unbearable for the rest of his days. If he quanels 
with his superiors in Dewning-street (for superiors tney are in fact, if 
not in strict constitutional etiquette), he returns home with Lis^Kevance, 
and becomes the button-holding bore we have the authority of Sir 
Francis Bond Head for saying, is the condition to which he is ever after 
condemned. These remarks, I should say, have here taken a wider 
reference, and are not to be limited to Australian governors alone. 

Apart, however, from the tone of Sydney society, matters are, in exter- 
nals, much the same as you find them among the middle classes of England. 
Perhaps somewhat more of personal luxury is affected; but twelve months 
after the polka was invented in Europe, it was the rage in the colony, and 
Monsieur Jullien is as popular there as he is in the United Kingdom. 

The Queen’s birth-day is a great occasion in this antipodean city. It 
is truly a “ gaudy ” day. The governor holds a levee in the morning, as 
her Majesty’s representative, and invites every presentable person liring 
within a day’s journey of the capital to a monster ball in the evening. Both 
ball and levee are worth seeing, and, perhaps, worth a cursory description. 

The ceremonies of the day are generally commenced by a review of 
all the troops in garrison, which over, the first symptom of preparation 
for the levee is seen, in the march of a guard of honour to me govern- 
ment house. As the appointed hour draws near, the streets become 
thronged with gentlemeh in full dress, looking conscious^ their strange 
appearance. Soon after, every carriage and cab is in requisition, and is 
seen cutting away for the scene df ceremony. Lioyal ola settlers come 
up to toqfn from their distant homes, encoiqraged in this yearly homage 
by their wives and daughters, who wpuld be scandalised not to assist at 
tne ball and supper in the evening. 

You enter Government-house, and! there you are in a crush of many 
hundreds. In good time, and after exercising {se defendendo) some of 
that activity winch secures a man an entrance into the pit of a London 
theatre, you work your way into the presence-chamber. There you have 
a galaxy of colonim splendour. The Queen’s representative stands con- 
fessed, supported by generals, coloneb, Ushops, judges, executive coun- 
cillors, secretaries, and the blue-robed Mayor cf Sydney aforesaid. His 
exeeDemy, like a man of sense, has bespoken all his blaadness for the 
occasion, and is ready to receive all very graciously. Then pass by long 
files of the colonial gentry and clergy, and military and naval officers, 
each making his obeisance to the great man as hb^^passes, until the whole 
crowd is esdiausted : and the ceremony is ended. Next morning the 
daily newspaper of the colony chronicles with alphabetical regularity the 
name of every person present on the occarion. We promise you it is 
rather mauvais ton not to appear in this register of loyalty ana ebUrtli- 
ness. Even gentlemen, who OBem it proper to be Utterly opposed to the 
personal governor, estbem it a paramount duty to bow to the abstract 
royalty of which he^is the temporaiy representauve. 

Hie ball in the evening is a veiy gay and crowded affidr* It has 
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been the talk of all the budding young ladies for the month before, and 
its incidents form the topic for the month theresfiter. The outlay it 
occasions enters regularly into the calculations of the Sydney trades- 
folk, and probably tends to derwge.the general balance of trade;*’ and 
certainly strangm are not a little struck with the costliness of the attire 
in whicn the li^es are^ wont to appear. That knot of French naral 
officers whom you may observe, are in a state of respectful wonderment. 
Two years have gone by since they left Brest harbour, and .since then 
they have been cruising in the South Seas, cultivating friendly relations 
with the cannibals ; and suddenly the scene is changed into this glitter- 
ing gala^of European civilisation. And if* th^ fair colonists do not ex- 
hibit the tdiletie irr^ochable of Parisian life, they may still, under the 
circumstances, be objects of special admiration to the ehivalric gentlemen 
of the French marine. See with what enthusiasm, grave withal in its 
manifestation, after the manner of their nation, those aiguilletted as- 
pirants rush into the waltz. They are bringing up arrears, evidently; 
and also laying in a stock of dancing for the next twelve months. They 
have lost not an atom of their politeness by their intercourse with Tahi- 
tians, O why cans, and Tongatabooans, and listen with profound respect to 
the Anglo- Australian French, and only laugh at their own Engli^. It 
was on some such occasion that I tried to draw out Monsieur le Com- 
mandant, a broad-beamed elderly capitaine-de-corvette, who appeared to 
have given up dancing himself, but to contemplate with serene pleasure 
the eiybyment which it atlbrd^ to his young officers. He was eloquent 
in praise of the gay scene before him, and ended his encomium with — 

But you English do understand colonisation And Monsieur le Com- 
mandant had reason ; for a better proof of successful colonisation was 
not to be had. It argued money ma<}e as well as money expended. 

These birth-day affairs are not widely dissimilar to the extinct Lord 
Mayor's ba]|^ df London; though the rush for the custards is more 
decorous, and a man has no chance of losing the tails of his coat, as 
nearly happened to a friend of mine a> the civic entertainment. But 
the veiy Hite of society affect to cdkitemn this annual re-union, and ridi- 
cule the ** mixed’* character of the company. So much, however, is this 
birth-day ball regarded as* forming part of the ^litical system of the 
colony, that there is a popular, and therefore, no doubt, very incorrect 
notion, that its expense is defrayed out of the British treasury. I sus- 
pect no such item as this can now-a-days be smuggled through, under 
any head of public expenditure ; but probably, if this should be fortunate 
enough to meet the economic eyes of Mr. Cobdeii, be may make a note 
of the matter, and in due season demand explanation. 

I should have noted, as forming a remarkable feature in society in 
Sydney, as throughout the colonid population, the religious divisions of 
its members— which I mean its ina^ed separation into different icli- 
gtous communities. Settled as the country has been by English, Irish, 
and Scotch, what jnay be regarded as the three national religions of the 
United Kingdom have all taken root there, and flourish with an e^uahty 
of rights and privileges : or perhaps, more correctly speaking, with an 
equal absence of any. Nevertheless, the three Churches have not yet 
agreed to differ on doctrinal points. There is usually a standing^ con- 
troversy between Rome ana Geneva; and occasionally the conflict is 
varied by each taking a torn with the Anglican. I am not aware that 
any fruit results from these theological exercises but ill-will. 
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It 16 worthy of remark, that the anly penonages in the colony in whose 
&TOur the lordly style has been conceded, are the prriateaof the Churches 
ef England and Rome. 1 am not among tfiose who would deny to the 
notables of a laige and important eecHsiastioal body, the personal distine- 
tions bestowed upon laymen of hagh Nation, according to the usages rf 
their common rountry. What b^mes, in the sentiment of modem 
times, a mere veibal token of respect, may be applied to the bishop as well 
as the peer or the chief ^stice. But to transplant the seignorial style 
firom Europe to the Antipodes in favour of the Christian prelate ahne^ I 
must venture to regard both as an mconsistency and an impolicy. Tte 
Goncesnon as respects the Qomiah prelate is but of recent date, ha^ng been 
only made in the courae of the past year by Lord Grey. But tb^Englidi 
bishop of Sydney has from the first been My Lord** royal license. 

I rememoer noting, and 1 have heard others make the same remark, 
how frequently the Sydney gentry, and especially the clerical portion of 
it, took occasion to belord hk lordship, as though determined to make the 
b^t of their sole opportunity to attune their voices to sounds so aristocra- 
tic. It is this sort of thing which goes to make the colonial prelate less of 
the Christian pastor than the great man — less the missionary bishop, which 
he ought to he, than a kind of extra member of oiv own lordly bench. 

Very lately the number of bbhops in both Churches has been increased 
in the Aust^an colonies. The Anglican bishop at Sydney has been 
elevated to the rank of metropolitan, and three suffir^gan bishops appointed 
under him. And I believe three Catholic bishops have also been named 
to the difierent colonies of Port Phillip, Sonth Australia, and Van Die- 
men’s Land, all subordinate to the archbishop at Sydney. 

There is little about Sydney the present day that bespeaks its penal 
origin. It was very different, I learn, twenty years ago; when large 
gangs of convicts were seen marching through the streets, to and from 
their daily toil, and eveiy domestic servant, male and femble, was a trans- 
ported offender. At tl^t«time, too, the ** Emancipist'* class, as they 
were gently termed, were yet a«powerful interest, looking at the free- 
settlers as invaders of the territory to Which they had acquired a prescrip- 
tion. Some time before that, they had been quite in the ascendant ; and 
it required astern, hutfionest, governor to puUthem in their right place. 
These folks are now either dead, or swamped into comparative insignifi- 
eance by the free people. 

At i^esent, indeed, it is a common observation, that the New South 
Wales capital is more orderly than most garrison or sea-port towns.**^ It 
has, however, a veiy efficient “Force,” formed somewhat upon the 
lA>ndon model ; and some doughty magistrates to dispense the summary 
justice of the police court with great intrepidity and discretion. 

Her^ then, we have Sydney, the capital of New South Wale^ with 
. its con^tiitional government, its law eourli^ its bishops, its fSashionable 
society, its municipality, its mob, its politics, its commerce, its press, its 
theatres^wliere sixty years ago was tiie wild forest, jfptd its only inhaU-^ 
tant the wildest of m sems of men. It is still a singular contemplation 
that this flourishing city occupies four months of constant voyaging from 
^ the civilised worid to arrive at ; and that an hoar’s brisk walk from A& 
^ Australian senate-house w31 take yon to a hundred scenes where Nature 
still etists as she has done from tlm days of the deluge. 

The juxta-position between the rudeness of aboriginal natmu, and Ae 
tm^lanted civilisation of old Europe, was never so remarkably seen ae 
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in New Sooth Wales at this moment. The sormiiuig commercial 
enei^gm of Great Britah& at the present daj, oonpled with her immense 
maritime resources, have enabled her to give to her colonisation m these 
legions almost the magical effect qf creation. But there is a singular 
feature with respect to that particniar field of colonial enterprise now 
comprised in the Australian settlements, which I take to be the great 
cause of their prosperity ; though 1 say this with a due sense rf my own 
temerity in haaarding an opinion on such a subject. I allude to tlm 
drcumstance that thm never before was a colony which so systematically 
took advantage of what Nature hag done Awards the creation of wealth. 
None o{her, inde^ has had the like opportunities. Here are boundless 
plains, in^a*serene climate— no costly process of clei^ing and cultivation 
IS needed to render them productive. A few thousands are originally 
expended in the importation of sheep, which, increasing in rapid geo- 
metrical progression, in half a generation spread over these Australian 
steppes. And then come the necessities and the wealth of an old densely 
populated and manufacturing country like Cngland to give immediate 
value to this great amount of production. May we not set it down as a 
corollaiy that to insure marked success to our new ootonies, their inbaln- 
tants must be able to produce raw products cheaplgUt the g^eat Mother 
Country ? This seems the way to intermingle the interests of Parent 
State and Colony, and to impart to the latter the succouring wealth of the 
former. The small colonisation, which consists in grubbing patches of 
cultivation, may consist with the comfort of small settlements, and the 
rude happiness of a few families. It neither makes new nations, nor 
adds to the wealth or prosperity of old ones. 

Before quitting the metropolis of Australia I must advert to a scene, 
belongfiiig to another phase of human existence, which I witnessed in its 
neighbourhood shortly before 1 left that [lart of the world. I had heard 
of the tribe of jilx^riginal natives, known as the Sydney tribe and that 
it was now reduced (though at no time, 1 believe, very numerous) to four 
or five families — perhaps not twenty persofhs in the whole. But accounts 
were various ; and the existence of tne tribe at all was a matter about 
which few people cared to give a second thought. I ha^ however, 
wished to see this relic of the old qccupants of the locality, of the present 
aspect and appropriation of which 1 have here attempted a sketch ; and 
1 accidentally fell upon them after this manner. I had been out boating 
with some friends, and we had a fancy, as the evening was still and hot, 
and what slight air there was being agpiinst us, as well as the tide, to 
land in a quiet bay, and fish from the rocks. The spot thus selected had 
not a vestige of the civilised world whidi was within five miles of us 
It was as it might have been thousands of years ag^, when Egyptian 
mummies were living men. We had not be^ very loi^ with our lin^ 
in the water, intent upor unsuccessful sport, when a flicker of light shot 
up on the other side of the Bay, and drew our attention to that quarter. 
A fire we saw was k^dling, which soon grew large enough to reveal a 
party of natives, appaxendy just retiirned for the night to their huts, 
whi^, we eould now see, were in the rear of the fire. While dividing 
attention between oar uncaught fish and the native huts, we suddenly 
heard a wemmn’s voice raised to the highest pitch, and continuing to 
exercise itself with a volulnlitj so sustain^ and emphatic that no manner 
of doubt was left on ike minds of our partythat a matrimonial sqiufeUe 
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'was presontly taking plac6 among^ the sava^s. We immediately voted 
her an aboriginal Mrs. Caudle, and waited the issue with some coriosi^* 
For ten minutes the voeiferarion continued unabated in vigour and 
vivacity, be 5 peakin|f a keen sense oC unmerited wrong, and, no doubt, 
increased aggravation from the taciturnity of the party to whom these 
upbraidiugs were addressed. 

We were admiring the fordtude of the patient under this domestic 
infliction, when we heard distinctly the noise as of several smart blows— 
the man’s ire was at length roused ! Never before was such a noise 
heard proceeding from lips of woman, civilised or savage. Her vocifera- 
tions g^w more rapid than ever, louder than ever ; in fact a shriek, yet 
still of distinctly articulated sounds. And at this rate she kept wagging 
her tongue for another five minutes. Then the bangs again, and the 
screams grew phrenzied. 

We at length thought ourselves bound to walk round the bay, to 
attempt a mediadon between the contending parties. When we pre- 
sented ourselves we found the pair both hard at it, the man with a thick 
grass-tree sdck, belabouring his ‘‘gin** in a way which would have killed 
any white woman, ^d she continuing her abuse with unrelaxed energy. 
The man on seeingAl suspended his exercise : when we held it judicious 
to attempt a little wmnce^^ making some references to “the police,” a 
word well understood by the blacks. This had the desired effect on the 
man, who sulkily threw himself down by the embers of the fire ; but 
our intervention had scarcely produced this happy result, when her lady- 
ship began a volley of abuse against us! It was plainly a living example 
of Moliere’s Madame Sganarelle — an illustradon of that profound in- 
sight into human nature which has truly made Moliere (in the cridcal 
formula) “ a man for all ages and aU nations.” 

Monsieur Robert, — ^ * * Peste soit le coquin, de battre ainsi sa femme ! 

Marline, — £t je veux qu’il me batte, moi ! * ^ 

M, Robert, — Ah ; j*y (onsens de tout mon cceur. 

* * • » 

Marline, — M^lez vous de vos affilLres. 

M, Robert. — Je n^ dis plus mot. 

Marline. — 11 me plait d'etre battue.,. • 

M. Robert, — D’accord, &c., &c. 

W'e had nothing to do but with Monsieur Robert to say “ d accord 
and laughing heartily at this unexpected turn of affairs, to walk away 
as quickly as consisted with our proper dignity. « 

The b^ of it was that the woman seemed in no wise incommoded 
with the terrible drubbing inflicted on her, beyond the momentary pain 
it had occasioned. As we got round to our “ flshing-ground,” her tongue 
ceased to wag, and the native broil was at an end. We remarked that a 
dozen other bkusks were there, quite quiet and unmoved. They wore 
vriser dian Monsieur Robert. 

This was, I was told by one of our party who hi^ some knowledge of 
their haunts, and was able to identify one or two di the men, the last of 
the Sydney tribe. The best of the Australian aboriginals whom I have 
seen— and they have been those who, living in the far interior, have had 
little intercourse with Europeans — ^have always been wretch^ people, 
taken as a whole : but these were such deplorable objects that one^ com- 
miseration was unavoidably mixed with a sense of humiliation that ^y 
were human beings ! Tim reader has now, it is hoped, tome notion of 
Sydney and its inhabitants — her^ also^ is the last relic of Ae olden 
time,” when Sydney was not 
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V ■ ^ 

There lies joar waj, due west. 

. TioelfthNight 

. After all it is no fable. El Dorado exists ! 

ItuB qpt a mere newspaper announcement^ respectable as that source 
of information may be, but a positive, downright fact, which we have de- 
rived the assurance of from an authority that admits of no contradictioD, 
nothing more nor less, in short, than a letter from a very enterpriring 
young gentleman who was one of the earliest to take advantage of an 
opportunity, which, in his case, actuallv proved a golden one. That our 
refers may believe, as readily as ourselves, we shall suppress nothing,— 
not even names or private affairs, being perfectly certain that the indi- 
viduals most concerned in the matter, will rather thank than reprove us for 
giving publicity to the accompanying statement. 

The winter of the letter in question, is Mr. Baldwin Grab, the youngest 
son of Mr. Marmaduke Grab, of the respectable firm of Snatcher, Grab 
and Sharper, of Bedford Row, one of the very highest eminence in the 
profession of the law. For reasons which it is not necessary here to enter 
into, the elder Mr. Grab was induced, about two or three years back, to 
send his boy Baldwin to complete bis education in the United States ; all 
we need say on the subject is, that in doing so, that worthy attorney be- 
lieved he was adopting the course best calculated to advance his sons in- 
terests and qualify him, in the most appropriate manner, for representing 
the house in«>whicn he was himself an active and efficient partner. It was 
whispered — but they were censorious people who said so — that a riolent 
personal disa^^ment, which ended itf what is vulgarly called ** being 
Kicked out ofeurars,’* was the immediate cause of Mr. Baldwin Grab’s ex- 

E atriation ; but when we consider that,after his arrival in New York, he wrote 
ome for money (which bis prudent sire refused to send hiiA), and subse- 
quently maintained a correspondence, which has ended in a maimer so satis- 
factory to all parties, we need not hesitate to set down the story of the quarrel 
as a weak inventiou of the enemies of Mr. Grab senior, for (such is the tur- 
pitude of human nature) even that worthy man has encountered enmity 
in the course of his mild and amiable career. Besides, we are inclined to 
think more highly of Mr. Marmaduke Grab’s intellect than to suppose 
him capable of being swayed by personal resentment, self interest being 
the only weakness his most malicious friend could ever accuse him of. 
Be this as it may, Mr. Baldwin Grab continued, somehow or other, to make 
his way among the Down Easters ; but as the history of his earlier pro- 
ceedings in the If^w World is foreign to the present subject, we 
coniine ourselves to his most recent adventures. They are^ described in 
the following letter to his father. 

San Francisco, November 1, 1846. 

Dear Governor,-— You will open your eyes rather wider than usual 
when you know where this comes from, and what it’s all about ; but the 
fSset is, I’ve been to the " diggins” and made a man of myself. When you 
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a iro me die sack three year ago.* you little thought how soon I should 
[ it, or what with. But that’s neither here nor there ; I’ve done the 
trick, no thanks to anybody but myself and if I don’t come it strong fiom 
this time forth, why, as Brother Jonathan says, it’s a pity I” 

You heard of the fire that cleared me out of my dry-goods’ store in 
Broad Way, New York, when I wrote to you to set me up again (which 
you never dUI^ nxa did I ever expect you would); and 1 i^t you another 
letter to say how Fd flitted to Lexin^n, in Virginny, where 1 was trying 
my hand at Ae profession ; hut former than that you know no more of 
my matters 'dian I do of tlfose of your last client ; not so much, for I can 
pmtty wetf guess whnt has happened to him by tl^ time. Well, — the law 
was no go to Lexington, f for every man is his own lawyer there — ^no foojf, 
though, for all that — sol absquatulated into Old Kentuck, where I had mdre 
than one location, and brought up at last to HopkinsviJIe^^m somedear- 
ings about a hundred miles from the Mississippi. Here I started a news- 
Ipiqper, the JBopkinsviOe Banner of Freedomy a free and independent 
jonmal, supported by public subscription and private contributions, and 
consequently the representative of every man’s opinions who chose to pay 
for making them known. 

This was rather a flourishing concern as long as it lasted, though in 
the coarse of my editorship of three months my Bfe was five times 
attempted, in spite of my printed notice to corresjMdents that I kept a 
revolve in my office-desk ; but at last, having ventured to speak out on 
my own acoount-^-that is to say, to call in a few overdue subscriptions 
byname — I was ^ set upon by the delinquent subscribers, tarrea and 


by name — was set upon by the delinquent subscribers, tarred and 
featiisKed, ^snd once more obBged to walk my chalks. I then went 
down Aikansaw way, and fixed n^self to Arkopolis, where I had a calL 
You may laugh, governor, but I had. ’Twasn’t one of ^our soap^, 
sneaking, Methody calls, I^ut a regular Mormon screamer, Joe Sioith 
laal gi^ ^ Mr. Pdeg S. Lyman^was my convertor, fn^ the state of 
Ohio ; he traded in a genem way in 91m, blankets, gunpKvder, tobacco 
fixin’s, and dty goods of all sorts, mostly with the Osages, and did a pret^ 
considerable of business in the peltry^ line. A pious man was 

Feleg S. Lyman, and filst opened my to*the sinful way in which I 
was nving. 

Where’s the use,” said he to me, one evening, as he was ritting 
smoking on a table in front of his store, and whittling, with a penki^e, 
afl liie #hile he was talking, " where’s the use of your wastin’ of your 
lime and perilin’ of your precious soul a tryin’ to enlighten these here 
'tanal natives with neu^aper notions of liberty ? What’s the freedom 
of this world in comparison of the onboundedness of the next ? What’s 
the j’jes of tliis here sublunaiy sphere to the j’yes of the New Jeru- 
' ttlem ? I convene, stranger, that you’re a fivappin’ away your ever- 
bstin* exMence agin a wo^n nutmlg.’* ^ 

What would you have me do, Mr. Feleg,” asksd L I don’t see 


* We trust this phrase will not be misinterpreted. The writer, in a tmly eiiiJ 
^Bfsrit, simply alludes in flgazative language to the blessing which Mr. Grab, like 
an aoiBient patriarch, bestowed on his son when be quitted the paternal manfiipii. 

t-lt win be peroeived^thst Mr. Baldwin’s style is occaskmwy ^gfatly tiajsed 
^g^AmericamiBne $ but wt|,have thsuid^ it better sot to attempt to iaq^roiveor 
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any (qpening. I was bred ta tbe law, and the law isn’t of iniieb ‘vahe 
where every man takes it into his own hands/* 

The law,” retained Peleg, is, a pretty foundation Ibr most tfain^ 
With a proper knowledge of law a critter may whip his 'weight in wddr 
oats, grin a ’coon into fits, opw-hide the univarse, and stare creation out 
of ikce ; bat there’s no*caU for him to practize it in the courts ; let 1dm 
take it into the buzzom of private life, and, mark my words, stranger, 
fae’li make his account of it. Let the principles of law, cu m lawjfsr 
mnderstands ’em, govern his conduct day and night, and he’ll soon inalBe 
a clearin’ of his own. As for a openin’, 'there’s openins everywheres* 
We’re hot no far west here to Arkopolis that we mayn’t find more 
westerner parts yet Now listen to me, stranger. Ive taken a kinder 
fimcy to you. 1 commiserate your poor soul, and am resolved to take 
it under my protection. You ain’t got much money I reckon. Well, Fm 
pretty spiy that way ; though ’tain’t altogether a fortin’ as lines thiy 
here store ; but I calkilate there's a way to make one ont of it, kinder 
faster than drivin’ bargios with the Cherokees and Osages, and that is 
to camp out fiirther away across tbe prairie. I’ve heard tell of astonishin* 
doins to the Great Salt Lake, among my people the Mormons. If 
your feeling has a heavenward turn, and you don’t object to the joum^, 
1 convene it will be for your spiritual welfare as well as for your airthly 
good to line my little spekilation.” 

I need not trouble you, governor, with itij more of Peleg’s arguments. 
I could see as plainly as he that he wanted some one to make the ventnre 
with him, though wkat that venture was he was too close to tell me. 

If Fwas to let on all at <mce/’ said he, when I questioned fakn rather 
narrowly on the sulqect, you’d be scarified out of your believable fakfl- 
ties ; you’d think some everlastin’ water power was a sweepin’ you away 
along of it.” So»he left me to exercise my imagination, and make pre- 
parations for tITe journey. * 

^^Casli,” said Mr. Pekg S. Lyman, ain’t of no use, in them parts ; 
what’s wanted ilr dry go^s for barter and hardwares for use. Now, 1 
can supply you with both from my stores : what ^ollars you have you 
can ham over to me, and III trad| with you to tha full amount in blan- 
kets and sperrit fixios, bread and pork doins in barrels, — spades, picks, 
and iron saucepans. Not a cent, stranger, will you be the wuss, as I 
hope for Pisgan.” 

I was not over anxious to part with all the coin I bad managed to 
scrape together and get clear off with from Hopkinsville^ but when I 
came to consider the nature of the country we were going to traTel 
through, and what sort of a plsce we were bound for — Peleg S. Lyman 
having on one occasion partly let the cat out of the bag, when a little 
fludied with mm-^I thought^l couldn’t do better than deal with him ; and 
I was the more readily induced to do so from being aware that if the store- 
keepers of ArkopoUs prided thomselves upon one thing more than anodier, 
it was in what they (klled fixin’ a stranger. As well, thought I, dance 
with a bear as dine with a wolf, so I gave Peleg the dollars and he 
plied the goods. Of course I was taking care of my soul all the whih^ 
but as the subject had novelty to recommend it, I let Peleg talk on. 

Some other rime rime, permps, I may tell you the sort of joumw we 
had across the d€aert,~how we worked up to J^ferson, where we found 
a caravan of traders bound to Oregon, bow we struck the old Mi ssou ri 
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track, following the course of the l^atte River, and keemng between the 
forks, till we got to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, now we contrived 
to cross them, and how we finally got to the Mormon settlement, It 
wasn’t the eariest life in the world, and j found when I got into the 
desert that I was little more my own master than if I had regularly taken 
service with Peleg as his help ; for, having the ttores under his eontroli 
and being, moreover, something of the ** half-horse, half-alligator” breed, 
with a touch of the prriiie bufialo in his composition, and a strongly- 
made raw-boned fellow withal, for whom I was no match in persomd 
strength, I was obliged fo knock under, and do his bidding without 
grambli:i^. All the property 1 had, except the beast I rode On, was 
under his chaige ; tliere was no chance of getting away : a fellow might 
just as well have cast himself adrift, like a marine on a grating, in the 
middle of the Atlantic. Peleg S. Lyman always slept with one eye 
open, and could lut a trail as cleverly as a Pawnee Loup, so I put tne 
bi^ face on it I could and carried on, as the sailors say* 

When we parted company with the caravan at Biddle Lake, we turned 
Our beads south, while the traders stood northward, inviting us at the 
same time not to go and bury ourselves in the salt desert, but come and 
pick up a living on the Columbia Ri\er, 1 could not but remark with 
an inward sense of satisfaction, the gleam of triumph that shone in the 
eyes of Peleg, as he pointed in the direction of the Mormon settlement, 
and said that his spirit yearned not for tlie flesh-pots of. Egypt. 

^^Ride on, brethren!” exclaimed Peleg-^'^ ride on to tne pleasant 
water-courses, where much fat and gladne<iB abound. The vesseb that 
are chosen must be filled — ^yea, with the fulness of plenty. The saints 
riiall inherit the earth ; they shall show a light to the nations, and much 
people shall flock to behold it. From the bowels of the earth shall come 


forth praise • 

The peltiy-men shrugged their shoulders, and set down*Peleg for an 
everlastin* crack-brained gonney and with mutual contempt for each 
other’s prospects, the Mormon and the traders separateA 

Them critters,” said Peleg, as we rode together along the banks of 
the White*Mud Kv^r, which diischnr^s its^ into the Great Salt Lake 
— them critters ain't got no more^nse than ’possums. They think 
they’re grin’ to make their fortins, at the yery tim^. they’re turning their 
backs on the only ^ay to ’em.” And he laughed in hb quiet, diy way, as 
if he greatly enjoyed his own joke. 

The time was come, however, for him to speak out, for we were firawing 
near the district where the nature of our pursuits must speak for them- 
selves ; and though Peleg had made himself a hard master instead of a 
oompanion, he was not, 1 began to find, so bad a fellow after all. He 
had, probaUy, learnt to appreciate my character ; and you, governor, 
know what that is, for 1 natter myself it’s not very unlike your own ? 
Yon are not much in the habit of consultiiig your mental looking-glasB, 
but when you do, you see a face that’s not easily forgotten — ^ugly, but 
lemarkiUe. 


** Mister Bridwia,” said Peleg, as we moved gently on— a Aimthlmg 
walk^ bring the best jpm our beasts could muster— what are your 
notions concemn’ of tbb here spekilation as you’ve jined in ?” 

Before I tsB you tliat»” I replied, 1 must first of all know what the 
speculation itself b/’ 
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Feleg mnned. 

You Wr them iron saroepans a rattlin’ ag^ each odier in die packs^ 
don’t yer?” t 

I think I do/’ answered I. ** Fve had to tighten the cords round 
them pretty often*" , 

** Welly*^ continued Peleg, suppose they wants to git right out 
now.” 

What for ?” said I ; ** is there much to cook in these parts ?” 

Peleg grinned again. ^ 

^'There’g that to cook as you Britishers makes toothpicks on^ as Fve 
heerd tell ; we free-bom Americans uses the prongs of forks for that 
purpose, a whittling-knife, or the first thing handy. 

I can’t guess what you mean,” said I ; you must speak a litde 
plainer.” 

** Then, squire,” said the Mormon, what do you think of gold T* 

“ Gold !” I exclaimed — “ cook gold — you must have lost your wits !” 

If 1 have,” said he, ’taint you that’s found ’em. What I tell you 
is a fact — it’s as true as everlastin’ natur. Did you think I was a-goin’ 
to hunt on this trail without knowin’ what sort of game was at the t’other 
end of it? I’m not such a ’coon. Few knows it yet, though many will 
afore long ; but there’s an Almighty power of gold in this country to be 
had for the trouble of stoopin’. I won’t say whether it was re*vealed at 
KauToo, or whether it wasn't ; but the Mormons has got the secret, they 
and the Ingines, who don’t know the valley of it. We’re a people what^ 
blest, and our handy works prospers.” 

Though I bad had reason for suspecting that the^ute backwoodsman 
had not come on a fool’s errand, I was far irom entertaining any idea of 
the real nature of his object ; and it was some time before I could bring 
myself to believe that he was not poking fun into me. But what he said, 
with more particulars than there’s any need "for me to repeat, was fully 
confirmed when we got to the settlemecft. There we saw the gold itself 
— gold, yellow, glittering, precidhs gold,” as the man says in the play 
—not glittering exactly, but dull, lumpish, and heavy, just the colour of 
sister Jane’s skin when she had the black jaundice, a kifid of yellow, 
overlaid with dirt. 

I promise you it wasn’t long we staid in New Nauvoo, but as soon as 
we had swapped away a few tools for pretty nigh their weight in gold, off 
we set for the digging ” — ^you’ll have heard tell of them by tms time. 
A blessed scramble we had ^ we got to the river Sacramento, 400 mile^ 
across a desert, salt enough, as PcTeg said, to corn creation. Whenever 
any of the number dropped off, and died on the journey, Peleg consoled 
the rest by telling them they would serve as land-marks on the road back, 
in case any returned that way ; that their bodies were cured as well as 
their souls, with other remarks, which were, of course, extremely grati- 
fying. Well, at kf t we got to the ** diggiiis,” and wouldn’t the firm 
have liked to have been there too !* I think I see old Snatchem, with his 
hawk-nose, and long thin claws, jealous of the very dirt that sticks to 
his nails ; I fanc^ I oehold Sharper, that cross between a London rat and 
a countiy fox, with the quick eye and astute smellers of the one, the 
red hair and stealthy pace of the other. I &ncy hini up to lus knees in the 
Saeramento^ diving mto eveiy dark hole, and grinduig his fiem against 
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every stone, in search of gold dust ; and, sight most pleasing, most giati- 
fjfing of all, Lpicture to mTself you, <Sovseiuor, grimed with mud, lanky, 
unshaven, worn and wasted; your b}ack knee-breeches tom to tatters-^ 
your blue worsted stodoDee wom to riueds — your spectacles clouded with 
dust and perspiration, with your elbows squared, jour shirt-sleeves tucked 
up to your shoulders, and no end to the bend in your bade, laying down 
to the work as if you*d been born to the task of grubbing up gold— as, 
indeed, you wer^ thou^ in a different way. You eouldurt work harder 
than you do now, and you’d all be less mismevous. 

Much the sort of thing that I’ve described in fancy’s dcetch of the opera* 
tktts of the firm, has be^ the drily business of Peleg S. Lyn)ian*and your 
son Baldwin Grab, "since located in the digrins, about three months 
back. We’re partners now in real earnest ; Tm no longer his help, as 
I was coming over the prairie ; but all we get we store in a cache, as 
the Cauadiaiw call an out-of-door savings-bank. The hardest thing to 
get is belly-timber ; but that we manage to pick up without paying for 
it, just waitmg till the eariy birds have gone abroaa to the diggins^ and 
then making bee with all we can lay our hands on. Soi^times we 
don’t go to the stream ourselveB, but hunt in couples in the mountains, 
and if we meet a stranger with a well-lined blanimt, as will sometimes 
happen, why Peleg’s bwie-knife, or my revolver, save him the trouble 
of carrying a usekm weight oi uncoined bullion al^ut him. 

Pd^ and I were calculating last night, in a rough way, how much 
we had made since we came to the d^gin^ sud we settled that it 
wasn’t far short of SO, 000 dollars a-piece. 1 one lump of gold as 
hig as an apple, a nril driveu through a hole in the middle, and 
I weiff it for a breast-pin of an evening, when trs' s&irim and drink 
swizde, for mmt-juleps or sheny-cobbler are not to be had. 

But we want hands ; and that’s the reason of my writing. Do what 

C u win, the firm can’t mrice in ten years as much as may be gathered 
re in ten days, to say nothing of casualties, which arc cure to fail in 
Ae way of those who look out for them. Therefore, I recomm^ you 
to ship yourselves the whole lot, to this place ; nobody will miss 
you except ybur client^ and they won’t griere over-mucL As I’m a 
rich man now, you’ve only to mention my name when you land, and 
ove^ attention will be paid you. Mind you bring me out that six- 
Uadra knife that you to^ from me when 1 came home from Birmiug- 
haaa that time. Give my love to my brothers and sistto, and xemembw 
me tothe firm. Peleg desires ^ kinder oompfiments.” 

Year dutifial son, 

Baldwin Grab. 

P.SL November 2.— That eternal scoundrei, Prim S. Lyman, has 
robbed the emAe — han’t left tiie worth of a cent ^&y say he’s gone 
up the San Joaqrin* I’m after him. 




The Gaheston Gazette of the 3rd of January, which has just reached 
oontrins, as we imaging the sequel to the above narrative. In an 
srtide detailing the latest proceedkigs in CaUfornia, we find that ** ml 
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Englishman, named Grab, underwent the extreme penalty of Lynch law, 
for setting be to a hut and suffocating the mmate, am eminent Mormon 

E reacher, named Peleg S. Lyman. Grab was caught in the ruins, which 
e revisited the next day for the s^e of plunder, the unfortunate Mor- 
mon bein^ supposed by the incendiary to possess a small quantity of gold. 
We have it from a quarter on which we can confidently rely, that not a 
grain of dust was discdver^ among M. Peleg S. Lyman's remains." 


We havq ourselves read an advertisement m the TVmes, announcing 
that the good-will (if there be such a thing) of an Eminent legal firm in 
Bedford Row, is to be disposed of, the members of it intending to ope- 
rate in another sphere." We sincerely hope that the firm alluded to is 
not that of Messrs. Snatchem, Grab and harper, for if their operations 
are intended for California, we fear they will arrive too late. _ 

i 


I CHARGE THEE TO REMEMBER. 

BT MRS. FONSONBT. 


I. 

Bt the rushing of tlie waters 
Of our native mountain streams, 

* Whose music long shall mingle 

With tby haunted midnight Breams — 
By the piuple of those nmuntains — 

By the azure of that sky — 

By the everlasting shadows, 

Round the forest-trees that lie— 

By the paths we^od together. 

By the glade where first we met. 

Do 1 charge thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 

n. 

By the softness of the moroing. 

The of the boob — 

By the shining of tiie silver stars. 

The radiance of the moon — 

By the «Blm and tender twilight. 

The dropping suinmer abowers— 

By the songs glad the greenwood 
in* the merry time 'of flowers — 

By the fresbiMM of the greensward, 
With evening dew-drops wet. 

Do I charge thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 
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III. 

By the wilil and wintry tempest^ 

The fierce autumnal breeze — 

By the howling of the storm-blast 
O'er those frozen if or them seas — 

By wind, and frost, and darkness— 

By fragrance, light, and b1oom-v- 
By summei^s wreath of beauty — 
wintci^s brow of gloom — 

By fearth. where flowers are springing — 
By Heaven, where stars are set, 

I>o 1 bigd thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


IV- 

By all those happy moments 

Whose memories thrill thee now — 
Memories which dim thy downcast ^es. 
And flush thy drooping brow ; 

Which quiver on thv false, false lip. 

And heave thy faithless breast. 

And long in that frail heart of thine 
Shall live in deep unrest — 

Memories beneath whose silent might 
Tliy cheeks with tears are wet ; 

I>o 1 bind thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


V. 

• By love, with all its rapture. 

By love, with all its tears 
Its bliss so mixed with sorrow. 

Its hope so full of fears. 

Its passipn and its angtiish. 

Its wildness and its wo — 

By all that th&u so well hast known. 
And never more\nayst know— 
By |he joys for ever past away, 
l^e dreams that linger ye|^ 

Do J charge thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


VI. 

Oh ! false as thou hast been to me. 
False to thine own weak heart. 

Too deep a sadness thrills me now 
While thus, while thus we part. 

Oh ! by the love which outraged. 

Doth its own vengeance bring. 

By thine own guilt and my deep wrong 
And all our suffering. 

By weary life and welcome death, , c 
By shame, despair, regret. 

Do 1 bind thee to remember 
All thou wouldst momtjbrget. 
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SUPERNATUR4L BEINGS. 

From essences unseen, celestial names, 

Enliglit’fting spirits, and ministeri^ flames, 

Ijift wc our reason to that sovereign Cause, 

Who blessed the whole with lile. 

Friob. 

I 

Common as is the opinion that the laws of Nature are immutable, a 
very superHbifi inquiry will prove that the axiom must^ be received with 
large exceptions and restrictions. We may presume the stars *to have 
been formed and fixed in accordance with some general law ; yet several, 
even in modem times, have followed the lost Pleiad, while new ones have 
appeared ; and as to the earth we inhabit, it seems to have been governed 
by no rule but that of incessant change, though these mutations may, 
probably, be in accordance with some comprehensive and final scheme, 
the tendency of which we cannot even conjecture. Judging, however, 
by wliatwe see and know, wc should be justified in affirming that the 
distinguishing characteristic of Nature is her constant inconstancy, her 
endless transformations, her almost capricious abandonment of old forms, 
and her substitution of novelties in inexhaustible and infinite variety. 
Geological investigations and the exhumation of tropical products m 
polar regions lead to the conclusion that there must have been a change 
in the position of the earth with reference to the sun ; wc know that sea 
and land have been, and still are, constantly chan^ng places ; while 
numerous fossil remains, those God-written revelations of an earlier 
world, incontestably prove that the whole Fauna and Flora of that period, 
with all their boundless and man^ellous varieties, have passed away to be 
succeeded by new organisations equal in the divfersity though not in the 
stupendous magnitude of their forms. It ^ould seem, in fact, as if the 
process of creation had never ceased, %nd that the gradual extinction of 
Nature’s old offspring became necessary, in order to, afford room for the 
new families which the prolific mother is constantly bringing forth. 
Even in our own days the Dodo and the Aptezyx Australis are said to 
have become extinct : is it irrational to conclude that other beings have 
been called into existence to supply their place and participate in the 
enjoyment of life ? Why may not every day be the birthday of a new 
animal or vegetable ? For my part, whenever I contemplate a flower or 
a quadruped recently imported from the antipodes, and affirmed to be a 
fresh discovery, the suggestion that it may in fact be a fresh creation, 
that it may have just (wen consecrated by the touch of Nature’s plastic 
hand, that4t may be a irjw present from heaven to earth, exalts and 
hallows my adinu*ation by infusing into it a feeling of reverence. ^ The 
remark, that an uudevput astronomer must be mad, is equally applicable 
to an irreligious naturalist. 

Of the formative power and infinite inventiveness displayed in fhe 
fossil Flora a faint notion may be formed, w'hen we state that 300 species 
of plants have already been discovered in the coal formations of Great 
Britain alone, extraordinary in their configurations, and exceeding the 
luxuriance of the present equatorial climes. Several of these, engraved 
in the 124th Nuniber of tiie ** Art-Journal,*’ show that the plants and 
Feb.^yoin lxxxt. wo. cgcuxtiii. * w 
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flowers of ihe by-gone worid, and whose orders are now extmet, must have 
rivalled in elegance and variety the most beautiful existmg prodnets of 
our forests, fie^ and ffardens ! 

Still more sig^y £> recent discoveries attest ibe prodigalil^ of Na- 
ture in the ancient insect world. Recent microscopical investigarions,’* 
writes the celebrated Ihr. ManteU, have sho^n that a la^e pr^ition 
of our rocks and strata are composed of animalcules, millions of which 
are contained in a cubic inch of stone.’* And it has been ascertained by 
the same accurate observer, that the chalk formation which constitutes 
so large a portion of t)^e earth’s crust, is an enormons aggregation of 
ehdl^ so mmute as to be singly invisible to the unassisted though 
his microscope empowered him to trace, classify, and ddineate ihim 
with perfect accuracy. Of these once-living atoms many varieties are 
detected, and nothing can be more graceful and diversified than the out- 
lines and markings which they present. As we know that every thing 
living b doomed to die, so may we now affirm that the whole saperfides 
of the inanimate earth has once been alive, and that its diflerent strata 
are a succession of countless catacombs. Yes — this &ir globe with its 
over-arching sky is but a vast sepulchral vault We live, and move, and 
have onr being in a burial-ground, whose walb are the horizon, and the 
depths of whose crowded graves have not yet been fathomed ; and thb 
world-cemeteiy b made b^utiful and glorious, and its dust and ashes re- 
vivified by the fertilbing processes of decay and death. From genera- 
tion to generation we 

See dying vegetables life sustaii^ 

See life dissolving vegetate again. 

Nor does natnre, in more recent seras, appear to have experiaioed tim 
least exhaustion from the incessant exertion of her plastic inventions 
and undiminbhed fecundity. The hydro-o3^gen microscope has revealed 
to us a crowd of animakules in a drop of ditch-water ; as many, but of 
totally different genera, have 4ieen detected in an equal quantity of sea- 
water ; earth b not less bvbh of 4ier vitality now than in the vigour of 
her younger cycles. ^ Who can see the mysterious and magnificent boon 
of life coiHerred upon such myriads^of animalcules, for unquestionable 
purposes of enjoyment, and not feel as deeply impressed by the beoe- 
ficenoe as by the power of the Creator ? 

Blind and benighted as we are, how can we duly appredate the infiaile 
range and inventiveness of the divine mind, when it b probaUe 4hait we 
know not a moiety, perhaps not a tithe of the creation, the bounds of 
adneh are undergoing a constant enlargement in every direetion wbh the 
iaq^ement of our optical instruments? Astronomers find reas o n to 
ooigeetare that our sokur system occupies a very subordinate statum in the 
stupendous scheme of the universe, and that w unpenetratedvastitudes 
of space may be illumined by other suns, surrounded^ planets of giaator 
mi^itude, and teeming with more profuse vitali^, titan our own. CHm 
more advance in telescopic art, and a revelation of new cekstiai woiUe 
may burst upemonr astonbfaed vision ; while a correspondent impcoeenwttt 
of our mbroscopes may disclose to us myriads of animaMwilfii alffl 
more mmute and various than any from whbh we have uplifted the veil 
that rendered them previously invisible. The imagination losac ftitif 
until **fiiiiotioii b mothered in surmise^” as we attempt to fisBow out 
thvMplts involvod in Aese bevrildering conceptions. 
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To acoount for ibe miraculous precision with which such stupendous 
creations are regulated, it has been suggested that the infinitudes of time 
and space may constitute the sensorium of tbe Deity, whose omiii|^esence, 
combined wiui omnipotence and omniscience, will afford some due to a 
mystery avowedly insemtable, but the solution of which we may reverently 
attempt to guess* A eiafid idea — so grand, indeed, that in the difflculirv it 
bringing it down to the lord of human apprehension, it has found only a 


veiy limited acceptance. From the paramount, the inconceivable magnitude 
and importance of the operations constantly claiming the exercise of the 
divine mind, men hesitated to believe that its powers required to be dmul- 
taneousiy wimrted upon all the petty details of each inhabited planet, upon 
the minute distinctions in the genera of an animalcule, or the vari^ies in 
the form and colouring of a weed. Reasoning from the analogy of human 
TOvemments, they imagined, that while the supreme au^icratic authority 
directed and upheld the grander arrangements of the universe, the 
management of its inferior processes was delegated to su][>ordinate minis- 
ters, whose various natures and attributes were adapted to the different 
duties with which they were intrusted. This notion, in the abstract, pre- 
sents nothing irrational, nothing inconsistent with the divine power and 
supremacy. Remarkable is the fact, that all nations, in ancient as 
weU as modern times, have believed in the existence of supernatural beings. 


who exercised a direct influence upon mundane affairs, and whose func- 
tions rendered them the coadjutors, or, to speak more reverently, the 
agents of the Deity. 

Though there is nothing irreligious in this creed, it has led to a variety 
of fantastical and even impious superstitions. That the stars, those bright 
sentinels stationed around tbe throne of the Supreme, were also, though in 
a subordinate degree, administrators of his decrees, and exercised a direct 
influence upon human affairs, found wide credence in a veiy early age of 
the world, until it assumed a regular form, undei*the designation of Astro- 


logy. This science of knaves for the deception of fools was divided into 
two branches, natural and judicial, ^he former regelating the physical 
effects of nature, the latter having reference to moraj events, and enduing 
its possessors, as they pretended, w^th a prophetical«powcr. Superstitions 
have 9 marvellous tenacity of life, and simpletons are still found who be- 
lieve that the stars of their nativity are the inexorable Fates, who decide 
their whole future destiny, a comfortable doctrine in one respect, since it 
enables them to plead, in extenuation of their own follies and vices, that 

Their stars are more in fault than they.” 

At a very early age, however, the ^irit of Fatalism descended firom tbe 
dey, and received incarnation either in an animal or human form. From 
a siqiposed analogy between certain produotions of nature and some of 
their subordinate mties the ancient Egyptian priests consecrated these 
objeets, and such types were addressed by the vulgar as symbolised divini- 
ties ioife as in other^ countries pictures aud statues receive the homage 
whida dioold be reserved for the originals whom they represent. ^ From 
tiiis pregnant fount of idolatry sprang the twenty thousand deities of 
Greece mid Roms who were, nevertheless, suppose to be the represen- 
tatives of one supreme authority, by which they were deputed to superin^ 
tend tim various departments of nature, animate and inanimate, humaii, 
animal, and vegetiuble. So numerous an army of celestials could not 
only afford tutelaiy and administrative g^uardWis for hills and dales 

N 2 • 
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fonntaiiis, wood% and sei^ but could supply a supernatural resident 
under the title of the Genius Loei^ for each individufd locality. 

Northern nations^ borrowing their mythology mostly from the 
Orientals, can lay little claim to ori^nality ; but the invention of those 
fanciful beings, the sylphs and gnomes, which supplied the beautiful ma- 
chinery for Pope’s ** Rape of the Lock/* is attributed to the Rosicrucian 
pbilosophists,* wlio spre^ themselves over Germany towards the close of 
the sixteenth centvty. They maintained the existence of various ranks 
of supematurals, divided into the two oi*dcrs we have named, to whom 
separate and specific dirties were assigned, the former executing their 
pleasant and beneficent offices as they hover in the air, while the latter • 
often discharge their less amiable functions in mines and other depths of 
the subterranean world. In such abodes the Swart Fairy of the Mine” 
is still believed tp exercise a favouring or malign influence in the reveal- 
ment or secretion of the ore. 

From the Peri of the Arabs, and other Orientals, has sprung the 
fimtastical creation of our fairies, to whom we are indebtra for the 
charming and exquisitely romantic machinery of Shakspeore’s “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” Even these imaginary sprites are supposed to 
be ministers of a higher power, and to penorm a duty somewhat 
analogous to that of the Grecian nymplis who presided over woods, 
mountains, and springy. Fairy genealogies are difficult to trace, but we 
cannot help suspecting that the Pucky or Robin Goodfettow, who still 
haunts our villages, may be a dwarfed descendant from the Agatho-dcmon 
of Socrates. The tiny elves, whose dances were supposed to make 
magic circles in the grass, were generally considered subservient to a 
superior authority, and to perform duties similar to those rendered to 
Prospero by Ariel, whose office it was, when so commanded, ** to tread 
the ooze of the salt deep,— to run upon the sharp windnif the north, — to 
do business in the veins of the eaiih, — to dive into the fire, — to ride on 
the curled clouds, — to fetch dew from the still vexed Bermoothes.” 

Though we may reject the formsi the qualities, and functions of these 
various existences, as the vain phantasy of poets, dreamers, and 
visionaries,*there is nothing irrational m the supposition that intelligent 
and invisible beings, ancillary to tfie subormnate purposes of the 
Divinity, are perpetually hovering around us. We have scriptural 
authority, inde^, for the existence of millions of angels, wliose names of 
thnmes, dominions, principalities, and powers, suggest an order among 
them, ^ough we know not its nature ; and of whose interference in 
human affisirs very numerous instances are supplied by the pages of holy 
writ. Some have thought that every kingdom, every element, every 
individual is under the ministration of a guardian ao^,— a salutaiy and 
hallowing belief, which cannot be disproved, tboum it may not have 
sacred wammt for its support. Sterne's beautiful fancy about Uncle 
Toby’s oath may have been more than a pious conjecture ; it may have 
been literaUy true, that “ when the Accusing Angjbi flew up to Heaven’s 
chancery with the oath, the Recording Angeli as he wrote it down, let 
fall a tear upon the wor^ and blotted it out for ever.” Traditions of 
the Rabbis, asrigmog very undignified occuparions to some of the fUlea 
angeb, who are allowed to infest the earth, relate that Asael, having 

* A name said to be derived from the arms of Luther, which were a cross 

]4aced upon a rose. 
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engaged in an amour with Naamah, the wife of Ham, and continuing 
impenitent, is condemned still to preside over the women’s toilets ; a 
manifest prefig^ration of the sylphs, who performed a similar ofiBoe for 
Pope’s Bdinda. 

Well would it be if^we could persuade ourselves that spiritual emis* 
series and invisible agents encompassed us round about, that we stood in 
the constant presence of unseen witnesses, specially commissioned to 
follow us like living shadows, to take note of all our truant wanderings, 
to be planted as sentinels at the portals of, our lips, and commit all that 
passes thengi to their indelible tablets! Gentle, but, perchance, not 
altogether impeccable, Reader ! you start at the thought of having all 
your unguarded utterances registered and perpetuated, for conscience 
doth make cowards of us all but presently recovering your self-pos- 
session, you dismiss the thought as a mere bugbear of the imagination. 
Be it so : away with the fear of these supernatural eaves-droppers ; let 
the earth hide them ! But are you sure that nature, by one of her laws, 
has not subjected you to a tell-tale apparatus, ^viiig an unlimited and 
irrepressible echo to every syllable you utter ? Plunge your hand into the 
English channel, and you raise the level of the sea, however imperceptibly, 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Plunge an exclamation into silence, and 
you disturb silence at the extremities of the universe, if there be any 
truth in the theory of Dr. Babbage, that as sound is communicated 
and renewed by perpetual undulations of the air, it never dies, becoming 
gri^ually audible in the distances of space, as it ceases to be heard at 
uie point of its original emission. Oh ! if all our oaths and imprecations, 
all our angry and uncharitable outbursts, all our expressions of falsehood, 
folly, and ribaldry, have been constantly carried on the wings of air, in 
all their unaba^ sinfulness and loudness, to the throne of heaven, I 
know not how we could evince a proper sense of our past utterances, 
except by the future and constant reiteration of the word— pardon ! 
pardon r ^ 


• • • 

YOUTH-^MANHOOD— AGE. 

What is thy glory and thy triumph — ^youthP 
A crown’d untruth ! 

What bubble bright I thine evanescent, crude 
Beatitude ? 

The victory of wild corporeal sense 
Over the godlike spirit’s pure intelligence. 

A child nc more, thou deem’st thy freedom's state 
Inviolate, 

And proudly suyst— “ I am master of myself.” — 

- *• Deluded elf! 

O’er thine imprison’d mind tliy body reigns ; ... 

The worst of slaves is he who weareth Pleasure s chainSt 

Thro* life’s entangled maze of rocky steeps. 

And yawning deeps. 

Thou let’st thy wild-horse passions, free from rein, 
Gallop amain. — 

Blind Phaeton ! to what dojt thou aspire ? 

*fo fall, a ruin’d wreck, tliy moral world on firo* 
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Yean roll, youth wan^ — reform is the result. 

The sage adult 

Dofl& Folly’s cap and bells ; — no more beguiled 
By licence wild. 

He dedicates his faculties and time 

To the proud hopes and duties high of»manhood*8 prime. 

What are they? mark ! — ^not freedom, but reoew’d 
W orld-servi tude. — 

As Merchant — toss’d upon a sea of chance 
And circumstance, 

He doubts the smile of Fortune that he woos, . . 

And gains with toil and fear what, gain’d, he lean to lose. 

As son of Mars, the hireling homicide 
Witli abject pride 

Struts on parade, a shouldei^knotted slave. 

Or, blindly brave, 

Breaking God’s law to execute man’s will. 

Cause, me, and fate unknown, goes forth to die or kill. 

As Barrister — he shields the rich and strong 
In every wrong. 

Stifles his conscience, holds a willing Brief 
For rogue or thi^. 

Prisons the righteous, sets the felon free, 

Truth, justice, honour, law, sold for a p^try fee. 

As Senator — the factious partisan. 

Self-seeking man I 

Courts a mob-master, breaks the pledge he gave. 

Becomes the slave 

Of every Premier who hath gold to shower. 

And sells his country’s cause for hope of pl^e* ancUpower. 

• 

Oft in extinct volcaiioes may be seen 
A lak^ serene. 

From the once flaming crater breathing round 
« A peace profound ; 

* Such is man’s bosom when Irs fiery prime 
Hath been allay’d and cool’d by tranquillising time. 

As the worn sailor, all his perils past. 

Hails port at lost, 

So may the tosser on the waves of life, 

That sea of strife. 

Delight to close his stormy pilgrimage 
In thy calm haven’s refuge, beatific Age ! 

The Passions, self-dethroned, no more maintain 
Their tyrant reign. 

While all the pleasures unalloyed with sense 
Grow more intense ; « « 
llome^ music, books, friends, kindred, nature, art. 

Making life’s winter spring, still bloom for head and heart. 

While past vicissitudes and storms increase 
His present peace, 

The calm and well-prepared old man when death 
Claims his last breath. 

With radiant virions of the future bless'd, 

Sinin his ciadle-coffiir happily to rest. 
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It was a lovely morning in June — 

Hie air, exulting in its freshness and perfume, as if just loosed fiom 
Heaven’s OoHals, played joyously around the hms of the Lowlands, en^ 
trancing all who felt its influence, from the noble invsSid in his pillowed 
chari^ to the sunburnt goat-herd reclining on the heather, into a deeper 
love ot nature than their physical compositions were apparently adapted 
to imbibe. 

And have you never felt the influence , most amiable reader, of such a 
morning ? whose veiy buoyant freshness lias found a way into your cur- 
rency-cased soul in spite of yourself, making you oblivious of all your 
earthly troubles, and filling you with a deeper love for your neighbour 
than you ever felt yourself capable of being g^lty of indulging in ? 

Yes ! that you have ! and so vividly does it now re-appear to your 
imagination, that you are full of kind thanks to me for conjuring it up ; 
and, in return, make up your mind to wade through the article” (as you 
are contemptuously pleased to styl§ it), instead of indulging in your usual 
characteristic of skimming” and skipping’ — 

Skimming and skipping,” indeed ! Heigh-ho ! 

O ! fortunati luroium, sua si bona norint 
Jjcctorcs ! 

• 

Who would be aii author, after all ? to enjoy, 'perhaps, the gratification 
of hearinp^ your most intimate friend (who Cannot himself string two words 
grammaticuly together) talk of havihg skimmed through, or skipped 
over,” and possibly pronounced “ not so bad,” the article you flatter your- 
self to be about the best thing yoi^ have ever produced in all 'your bom 
days, as if you were but a bee (sic vos non vobis ), created but to melli6cate 
for such drones ! For instance, there was that bullet-headed Chubb, an 
Ensign of ours (he is on the Mess committee, and spells claret” with two 

r”s), criticised my last production in a manner that I need not wound 
my vanity by a repetition of ; suflice it to say, I registered a vow to be 
influencea no more by the cacoethes scribendi” for a clear twelvemonth ; 
and it is yourself, worthy Reader, not I, that have been the sufferer in 
consequence.) 

It was indeed a gloriou.,, heavenly morning. The fleecy clouds seemed 
loth to glide across the blue infinity above, and joyously did the sun iUu- 
mine the little enclosure (yclept *‘the garden”) that lay before a white- 
washed cot at the foot of one of the Lbwland mountains. 

It was the only habitation in sight, and so clean and white it looked, 
as if it had been built only to make its appearance on such a day as 
this. 

Within the garden, binding in rope-yam bonds a wayward sweet-pea, 
was a delicate girl who had numbered some twenty summers or there- 
abouts ; but however modi care her present foster-clmd might demand at 
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her haeds, it took no very experienced eye to prophesy the duration of its 
existence to be at least as Ion? as that or its fair instructress. 

The two upper lattices of the cottage, thrown ojoen to their utmost 
extent, let in &e passing zephyr td fan the fever-stncken temples of two 
beautiiful risters, who were pasting from the world ere their sun bad 
reached its meridian, and who, drinking in the balmy air, prayed that 
Heaven might be as sweet, and turned to pain and miseiy again ! 

But to her who watched by her dying children’s pillows, the sunmest 
day had no charms nor brightness ! 

Oh ! how gladly would she have exchanged the gifts of Fortune that 
4iad raised her above her sphere, to sec those children like what she her* 
self once was 1 * 

But it is time to introduce the principal character of our tale. 

On an old arm-chair, outside the cottage-door, an old man saf— not 
that years had made him old as much as toil and hardship ; — but his hair 
was grey, although he bad scarcely numbered fifty summers, and as he 
doffra the forage-cap of the gallant — th Regiment — saving that they 
were white— ^his locks flowed thick as ever. On his knees rested a Volume 
that even the reckless and dissolute atmosphere of a barrack-room had 
never separated him from. It was closed, for the morning’s ne’er-forgotten 
task of devotion was over, and eveiy attention of the veteran seemed to 
be riveted on an urchin some eight or nine years’ old, who, having made 
himself master of his father's walking-stick, was going throu^ the 
Idanual and Platoon exercises under the old man’s instructions ; a duty 
that, at intervals, was sadly interrupted, to the utter extinction of all 
discipline, by some huge drone tliat intruded upon the “ parade-ground 
whereupon the juvenile musketeer, exclaiming, Oh ! Daddy ! there s 
Boney P* would forthwith make a grand charge at the encroaching foe, 
beating the air with his wooden weapon, until some •chance and lucky 
blow sent the miserable .interloper, humming, and buzzing, and kicking, 
on his back upon the ground.. 

It was during one of these charging exploits that the incipient hero, 
happening to look through the garden-gate, had his gaze attracted by an 
object that made hiifi^ exclaim, with more alarm than pluck, “ Oh ! pa ! 
herds Boney come^ sure 'nough and, alas ! for poor puerile sclf-con- 
ccit, the old stick was suddenly dropped, and Master Bobby might, the 
moment after, have been espied standing very still (and very white) 
behind the cottage* door, with his thumb in his mouth. » 

Scarcely less astonished was the father of the boy, when he saw the 
stdendid hvery of the Castle approach bis humble dwelling (be had been 
there but a week), and, mentioning his name, deliver a letter sealed with 
inch a profusion of wax as he had only witnessed once before ; namely, 
on his being the bearer of a despatch on the occasion of the meeting of 
the Allied Armies in France. 

Hie contents of the missive were an invitation to^the veteran to take a 
seat that evening at dinner at the table.of the Castle, where its munificent 
owner — faimstif a Waterloo man — was ^ving a feast, in humble imita- 
tion of the great Captain of the age, on the anniversary of the day that 
sealed the destiny of Europe, and witnessed the downthrow of ^ 
greatest curse incarnate ever let loose on the world and man. 

A verbal rqply^ humbly and thankfulk accepting the honour^ waa the 
9ftly means at hand of responding to the important dooumeiiti fig tq 
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have obtained writings materials would have entailed a three^miles walk 
to the nearest town, and a greater expenditure of capital than could with 
any propriety at the present time he afforded* 

But who shall scrutinise the old man’s dreams of happiness and gran- 
deur as he read and rp-read the flattering missive to the partner of his 
existence ? 

He had heard and read in faiiy tales of beggars who had become 
Princes— of Cinderellas, who had, in a night, been transformed to Queens ; 
but this was bringing the romance home, to his own fireside in stem 
reality. ^ • 

how would it all endT' was a self-proposed question that made him 
giddy to contemplate. 

The old regimentals of the — th Regiment were slightly astonished, I 
promise you, on that day, at being so rubbed, and scrubbed, and brushed, 
and mended, after they had quietly lapsed into the thought that, like 
their old master, they were worn out, and, after a long ‘‘ tour of duty,* 
had been laid on the shelf for ever. In many places they even disdained 
the stitches of the busy wife, and mutinously broke out as soon as at- 
tempted to be set into any thing like wearing order. 

Master Bobby was discovei*e(l, after an hour’s hard search, sharpening 
the sword-blade on the homely knife-board, to the utter destruction of 
that useful household article. 

At last all was in readiness — and having imprinted a kiss on the lips 
of each of his loved and only earthly treasures, the old Adjutant set forth 
on his journey to the Castle.” 

He had just attained the summit of the nearest hill, when the strokes 
of the town clock came booming over the plain upon his ear. — After all, 
it was but five ! and he was an hour, at the very least, too early. 

But what a c*haiige had come over the scene ! Cheerless, dark, and 
dismally the wind now whistled past, rudely tearing aside the blue cloak 
that be had wTapped around him ere Ins departure ; and — strange con- 
trast to the black heather — rev&ling beneath it the British scarlet 
Uniform, on the top of that bleak mountain ! • 

Clouds — dense, lowering, and4hunder-charged, were boibng up around 
the horizon, and in one short hour a melancholy Desolation had usurped 
the place of all that just before was bright and beautiful ! 

Thus is there a time in Life, when, among all our imminent and 

S romised happiness and prosperit}^ we feel the barometer of the mind 
esceud to ^ro; leaving us that were the moment before all joy, 
anticipation, and delight, a living monument of indescribable distress ! 

But how beautifully has Thomas Haines Bailey described this feeling, 
in his plaintive ballad — 


Tliere's a time when .all that grieves us 
Is felt v'ilh a deeper gloom — 

There s a time when HoiXi deceives us. 
And we dream of bright days to come?— 


Poor follow ] may those bright days he dreamt of have reached him 
in a brighter world, that never reached him in this ! 

But let us listen to the old man s mental soliloquy, as he watches the 
gathering gloom, and feels the same shadow fall over his spirit with an 
laiacoountme influence, 
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««To the dajDowpaadng toitB end in gtorm and dadmeai, how diAli> 
ent has been mj life!— *Bom— «h I where was 1 bom?~&i a gaol or 4 
poor-house ? — 1 know not, and little seeks it now.— Enlisted at aoamly 
manhood, to save life itsi^ from starvation and erime !— Favoured 
Fortune,— praised, pomoted,— the Queen’s Comipission oonfeired on mo 
for deeds of daring f — uplifted from my low estate, to rank with the h^{li«* 
bom of my oountiy— and now about to sit at table with the noblest, the 
feirest, the bravest of the land !— My day, begun in obscurity and daA«* 
ness, is aetdng in sunshine ^and glory !— Gamer on, thou threatening 
storm I— darker and fiercer !-— andlet me read, in thee, the picture of my 
life revened « 

(Old man ! old man ! pour eve has not yet come.) 

And now, whilst our hero thrmids his solitary way over the mountains, 
wrapt in his joyous thoughts, let me, dear Header, indul^ myself with 
a growl (in spite of the Horse Guards) on the subject of raising men from 
the ranks to a station in society it was never intended that they should 
occiqiy. 

I once belonged to a regiment in which we had eight officers so pro- 
moted (an experimental corps, I believe, they called us), therefore I 
consider that 1 have a right to liave my bark and, not being under 
military control at the present moment, and consequently having no fear 
of a Commanding officer’s letter before my eyes on the subject, by way of 
a sequel, I shall indulge myself this once. 

Excellent Reader ! You, perhaps, are a plain black-ooated Civilian as I 
now am, and not altogether dependent on scarlet and gold to work your 
way in society and the world ; and very likely you are, moreover, better 
acquainted with agricultural than with pipe-clay pursuits. Now, suppose, 
one fine morning, after an ample ana wholesome breakfast, you issue 
forth (brimful of the cream of numan kindness which *60 distinguishes 
your disposition generally) \o your farm-yard, and, throwing wi& emn 
the door or window of your finest porker s habitation, thus apostroptuse 
the humble dweller therein: — Beloved Pig! for a period of so many 
years have you been in«my service, and a more meritorious animal it hoe 
never been my good fortune to educate tliaif your amiable self. You 
have ever bedn attentive and punctual to your duties— particularly at 
meal times — and, notwithstanding the ring in* your nose — an unnecessary 
precaution (in your case) taken to prevent predatory exploits — ^you have 
been a pattern “ piggy” to the whole yard. Henceforth, dear qufidniped, 
leave tms vulgar sty, and abide in my drawing-room, where you shall 
find a Brussels carpet instead of humble straw, and where your potato- 
parmgs sh^ be served up in a manner worthy of you.** 

Poor Fig is incontinently driven away from his happy home by one 
whom he considen to be a greater “ bore” than lumself ; and after 
searehing every comer in hopes of finding a stray cabbage-leaf, die 
chances are that the first moment he finds nimself, done he eats a hole 
through the door, and returns with grunts of sincere delight and gladness 
to his waUowing in the mire. 

Now it is rerv much the same sort of thin^ in promoting men from 
dm ranks to hold Commissunis; except that in this case die greater punish- 
ment rests on the gendemen of tne corps who are infficted tndl the 
•oriety of those pnimoted, for unless the Mess sherry be as potent as bmiMtyi 
and great hulking joints day aftew day adorn the tahlei your purvOnu is 
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oontinuilly grumbUng and powling at anch French and 

truin|)ery luBlies,’’ as ha styire every thing except half-raw roast beef 
and hudied dierry. 

In the next place^ do you promote the happiness of the m an whota 
rank you promote? l^ark him when intn^uced to sodely^ how he 
creeps into any comer to avoid observation, and say yes” with troths if 
you can. Even his hands are put out of sight, and, for the first time in his 
ufe, he feds ashamed of them, though they are honest — aye, fiw honester, 
may be,— than many of those about him. 4 

ihe genus” does sometimes, however, fiimish a source of amusement 
at table ; but this is not the object 1 should imagine that they are pro- 
moted for. 

I remember, in Calcutta, one fellow bawling out at mess on the arrival 
of some of his fomily from England — 

Oh ! Mr. So-and-so 1 you must come to-morrow, and see my dorter! 
— she’s corned from school a perfect scymetar.” 

This, in my ignorance, I certainly mncied was an original idea, alle- 
gorical of sharpness, or, as we called it at school, ^eutenees^** and it was 
not until after a vast deal of cross-examination that 1 dis^vered that 
the man meant symmetry'' 

I maintain that the same man that is respected and esteemed as a 
seijeant-major (the highest non-commissioned rank), is uniformly ridi- 
culed, and invariably enjoys a far different reputation, when he is placed 
cheek by jowl at table wi& the bom and bred gentlemen of England who 
officer ms corps. 

Why, powers of Humbug ! (but I’m getting savage) do you, Sir, pro- 
mote your valet, or your coachman, or your cook, to your society, and to 
your table, after a long and faithful service ? And where is the cook, or 
groom, or valet, that is not ten thousand times as well educated as your 
man from the ranks ? who probably went into Ibem from the hulks, or 
the Parish Poorhouse. * 

The whole system is an injury to*thc one party, and an insult to the 
other, gainsay it who will. • ^ 

I’m not proud — but if a nCui is «a gentleman, h^ has no business to be 
in the ranks — if he is not, he has no business to be above thbm. 

There ! I have said my say now, sympathising Beader; but 1 fear it is 
a vast deal of virtuous indignation thrown away, that will have no more 
effect on the Horse Guards, than DTsraeli on Sir Robert. 

Alone in tlie drawing-room of the Castle— for the heavy drops of the 
coming storm had driven him onw*ards before the appointed time — stood 
the hero of our story, lost in wonder of the wealth and luxuries that lay 
around him ; the only feeling, save wonder, elicited by the display, being 
simply that the most trifling article there would keep his faimly in 
plenty for prohably ha^ their life. 

Oh ! it’s a bitter thing to stand surrounded by another’s wealth, when 
you know not where to get a crust for your own starving horae-ful on 
the morrow ! when even in your daily sacrifice of prayer, the woids^ 
“ Give us this day our daily bread,*’ tremble on your lips as you breathe 
them upwards 1 — for you tnink how vain they are. 

Bitt Joy 1 Joy 1 why think of sorrow ? — ^the rooms are blaring in 
countless fights 1— glittering trappings I— snowy plumes !— happy vmoes I 
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-HdeaMioging tontt QF^womaa*! laughter!— (down, down, ihonghts of 
the morrow I)— congntuliutioiis, happy and heaitfidt ! — ^all these aare^seen 
and hmird around ! — and is the old qian left alone ? — Oh, no ! bright em 
beam sweedy on him ; noble lips pour forth praises on his hei^ He, 
the almost sole survivor of his regiment on the Field of Waterloo, may 
nearly be conmdered the Hero of the Feast. 

**Oh! but for one — the least— of the jewels that lavishly bededc 
that £ur and most enthusiastic interrogator of the veteran, to save my 
darlings from starvation !” 

He cannot curb his thoughts ; but thb is all he tlnnks of. 

The dinner, so iinusuol to English dinners in generd, soon thawed 
into conviviality. How surely we always find, that the more inhospitable 
the appearance of a country, the more hospitable the dwellers therein ; 
as if to compensate by a profusion of the one for a delinquency of the 
other. 

The dinner ended, and the toasts began. The ladies had retired to 
the drawing-room, and reminiscences of the eventful day were eagerly 
canvassed around. Paas round the ruby wine ! Not less rei nor less pro- 
fusely— lavish it as you will— flowed another crimson stream, that day 
five years ago ! — 

It was getting late. 

** Pass me snuff-box, if you please,*’ exclaimed the host, who at an 
early period after the removal of the dinner had produced an article of 
elarorate workmanship, studded with brilliants, presented to him by 
Marshal Blucher in person, as a token of admiration for his valour, and 
esteem for his friendship. 

The snnff-box !” ^ The snuff-box !” echoed the guests, passbg the 
word one to the other; but no snuff-box appeared. 

In vain were the dessert dishes pushed aside ; in vain was search made 
under the table and under the chairs ; the snuff-box had vanished, as if 
by magic ! The attendants protested having brought it in at the be- 
ginning of the evening, and having left it on the table. 

It is qmte ridiculous,” exclaimed one of the company, after a while; 
** some one must have pocketed it is. enrol, and rU be the first to try 
my own podkets.” 

But no one had done so. 

Matters were looking most unpleasantly serious, and each one at 
table was feeling as uncomfortable under the circumstances A men can 
be supposed to feel, when the noble host, rising, addressed the company 
as follows 

" Brother-soldiers and gentlemen, I have missed an article of un- 
surpassable value to me. it strikes me that some one harii^ got hold 
of me artide, has, in error, put it into his pocket instead of his own box, 
and has not now the moral courage to produce it; so I will order in a 
box filled with sawdust, into which each of you /am in turn place his 
hand ; and the one having the box in his possession, may thereby return 
it without its being known by whom it was deposited. Does any one 
object to this ?” 

No one did, of eomue, — so the box was brought, and each guest in 
turn left his seat and walked up to it — ^the others looking away— and 
thrust in his band. All had completed the ordeal, and the eawdust wi^ 
emptied; but stiU no boa tppMr^ 
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There is no doubt but some one present has the said a noUe 
general, the highest in rank at table ; and under the dicuinstMees I 
propose that we each in turn submit to undergo a personal investigation 
of pockets, and I will set the example by being the first to submit to it.’’ 

And 1 — and I — and 1 1” flew round the table. 

The news had now flbwn to the drawing-room ; and the part^, that 
one hour before promised to be a reunion of deep and noble feehngs of 
cordiality and g^od will, became a scene of general disorder, suspieion, 
and confusion. , 

1 wished the earl had not asked people nobc^y knows any thing of !” 
exclaimed *One fair guest. 

“ Yes, indeed !” echoed another ; people may be omcers — but honesty 
is never tested till a man is a beggar.’’ 

(Tru£ ! noble lady ! true ! — aifluence can afford to be honest.) 

Aye! search usi^search us all!*’ eagerly exclaimed all in turn. 

All ? no ; — not all ! 

One lip grew pallid, and one cheek blanched white as the damask cloth 
before it, when the word search'' was uttered; but no one remarked 
it ; a brimming bumper of wine, taken at a gulp, alone prevented one 
guest there from sinking sick and faint beneath the board. 

One by one each guest underwent the self-imposed ordeal, until but 
one remained to imdergo the investigation — it was the old Adjutant. 

** The Adjutant ! the Adjutant ! — where is he ?” 

Aye, call away ! obsequious guests ! — search for him from room to 
room ! and condemn him unfound.— He’s o’er the mountain, and awa’-— 
and little hears your calling. 


Change we the scene. 

Cold — aye, shivering cold ; not from the chilling atmosphere of the 
dimate, but of the heart — tlie old man wandered homewards. Thought, 
feeling, life almost, all but motion, had deserted Imn. 

Thief?” at last burst from his pent-up bosom, as he strode home- 
wards — “ I A THIEF * • 

** Thief!” exclaimed a voice at his side, that made him involuntarily 
turn round, and lay liis hand on his sword. He looked around in the 
darkness, but perceived no one ; he was but passing a cavern in the 
Lowland hills, long since renowned for the clearness of its echoes. 

Oh ! who can describe the feeling, when sudden and fatal calamity 
comes over us as a thunder-cloud upon a summer’s day, annihilating at 
one blow all our built-up fortunes, all our sanguine hopes, all our trea- 
sured views of gladness *? 

It is indeed a gracious attribute of such misery that it crushes ^ Ae 
time all our human feelings — as the severest wound causes, at its inflic- 
tion, ^e slightest pain, and rather causes a deadness of all the parts 
smrounding— and is *it not the retmning the whole sensitive system of 
our natures under such dilemmas, that drives men on to madness ? 

Well might the old man, ’mid his woe, exclaim. 

The Engineer 

That lays the last stone of his r^-built tower 
That coat him years on years of toil to raise 1 
And smiling, bids the winds and Bajfing waves 
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Cro rar tad wbltljlfi aov—tat In a nlglit 
Beholds the tempest norting In its placs^ 

May stand aghast as 1 do!* 

But time flies fast to the wretched. — Eh 1 you think the reverse^ good 
Header, do you ? — Then lie a night watching for the mom todawn that 
will bimg you joy or wretchedness — maniage on death-HUid mark wUch 
winn itsw the speediest out of being. 

^ Thus, ere the veteran had scarce begun to recover his senses be found 
himself at the threshold of his cottage. 

* • • « s 

That night at least there was an ample meal for all within those walla 
that had the powe^'of partaking of it. 

• * • • • 

The following morning brought numerous messages and messengers 
from tlie ‘‘Casti^” in hopes of recovering the lost bijou. 4 

Entreaties first, then threats, were had recourse to ; but each in turn 
were met a steady and firm avowal of innocence by the owner of the 
cottage.^ ^ In compassion to the veteran, he was not at once handed over 
to the civil power ; but in a few days afterwards he received a letter from 
the Horse Guards, to whom the matter had been fully communicated, and 
the halfrpay of the oU man's rank, upon which he had retired, was im- 
<£a(ely suspended, leaving him a beggar, and powerless in the world I 

True, he might have claimed the alternative of a Court-martial ; hut 
were not all the circumstances of the ease arrayed ap'ainst him—* bearing 
on their face a moral certainty of conviction, in spite of his honour or 
his oath. 

Nothing was now left him but starvation or the workhouse, and he 
chose the latter. 

In a huge whitewashed building in the nearest town'he found himielf 
separated for the first time in life from his only solace in the world— his 
wife and children I — from her who h a d shared his troubles as a private 
soldier, and his honour as an officer. Those whom God bad joined 
together, man at last had put asunder. 

Sharp and agonisidg was the angij^h at first ; but ere a week had 
el^ised, ijmother blow more stunning than this was doom ed to descend 
upon the martyr's head. 

He heard the church-bell tolling, and saw— but at a distance-all that 
was of his two darling daughters borne from out that wUtewaabed 
world of sorrow to the grave ! 

A eettU melwcboly, holering on idiotcy, now came over the <dd 
0^ts. His daily task was gone through mechanically; but his 
wifo^still lived, and be might yet one day meet her a g«fn aHv^ lAol 
was indeed a consolation in his sorrow ; but, alas ! how even that 
poor my of h<^ ! 

Faint*"*'4m]t indeed— poor Outcast! You have kg>ked yo u r last^ 
Iweathed your fost fiureweO, ere you entered withiii the waUs that now 
enclose jpul 


* In justice to the inoomparable author of the ** Hunchback,** I must here be 

^ ^ •^?*S.****^ \ Qu^ entirely from memo^, and conseauently, I have no 

doubt here nmteed, m least, the origiiial 
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The intelligenoe of his wife’s death was soon after eommunieated to 
him, aooompanied by a permisnon for him to have access to all re- 
mained of one once dearer to him than life itself, and the further boon 
wai oonoeded of following her to h^ long last home. • 

How wiUingly would he have availed himself of this kindness ! — Imt as 
the first boom of the bell tolled out, he fell back insenuble, and so re- 
mained till all was over. 

His son was now all that was left to him, and he had been bonnd as 
apprentice in a town several miles distant 

Yet at some wakeful moment of the night would a thrilling sense of 
his desolation come over him, and involuntarily was breathed the prayer 
that the wind might be tempered to the shorn lamb ;*but like all soldiers 
he was a strict fatalist, and rather bowed in obedience to the rod, 
strived to relieve his sufferings by self-energy or by prayer. 

p^ys, weeks, months, a yeaj had elapsed, and his routine of life le- 
mained unaltered and unvaried. Nothing seemed to have any effect on 
him, save when a casual visitor remarked, in dn undertone (but what tone 
is too soft for sensitive ears to comprehend ?), 

That is the old officer who stole the snuff-box at the Castle.” 

But what most astonished every one was, that no trace of the box had 
been, or could be, discovered. It was not found concealed in the old 
man*s cottage, neither buried in his garden, for even that had been 
turned up in hopes of recovering the lost treasure, — neither had it been 
pawned in the town. 


* • ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ A heavy rolling sound breaks on the dreamer’s ears as he starts atmid- 
i^ht from his thin-clad stretcher, and feels the cold damp walls of his 
tiny cell around him ! 

He had been*dreaming happily. — He dreamt that an angel — it was 
like his dear lost wife, but yet it was not lier — had brou^t the lost 

C d to his bedside — ^had told him it vfas sent from Heaven to restore 
to his own again, who were aS at home awaiting his return ; and 
that his trial on Earth was over. • 

Louder and louder swelled thesroar without ! * * 

“Fire!” “Fire!” “Fire !” roared a thousand voices in chorus!— “A 
fire at the Castle !” and the rolling of the engines and the clashing tread 
of ihe horses succeeded one another in rapid succession. 

At len^h nature was exhausted, and he sunk once more to sleep undl 
the morning. 


What means that thundering knocking at the gate ? A pauper would 
not knock so loud. 

Even the old Adjutant looked up from his daily task, but soon looked 
down again as he 8%9¥ the hated lively of the Castle standing at the portal ! 

He haaid bis pronounced, Ond the pallor of death fell over his 
brow and cheek. In another minute he found himself uriiered into the 
TOvernor’s room, and confronted face to bee with the noble giver of tlm 
Danquet at which his miseiy had begfun. 

tie had scatoe time to gaae steadfiMtty on the face of his visitor, ere 
fihe latter seised Iiim by the hand ; but kfere a word could be ottered^ 
a flood of tears— tears of xepentaooe for a bitter and irrepmUe ingury 
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done to an iimooait mao, and coming from the noble and contrite breast 
of a soldier, brdce from the loag pent-up channels of the General's heart, 
and he wept aloud <m the oH man’s shoulder. So totally, was he over- 
come, iimt it was with the greatest difficulty that he prevented the 
official authorities from introducing immediate medical assittance, and 
like a flash of lightning through the gloom of night, the pauper's dream 
flashed o’er his recollection. 

“ To-morrow !~to-morrow ! — comC to the Castle — at any hour— but 
come. 1 am ill ! I must go now," exclaimed the General, and tbnistiog 
a purse full of notes and gold into the wonder-stricken old man’s hand, 
he allowed his valet to lead him to his carriage. 

There had indeed been a fire at the castle, which being simply occasioned 
by the overheating of the flues, had done no material injury ; hut the 
first place that was attended to was the pJate^closei ; and there, in a 
cupboard high above the others, where /he usual plate for household 
purposes was kept, was discovered the Gold Snuff-box. 

It had no doubt been rethoved from the table by one of the servants, 
who, oblivious of the circumstance, or fearing after all that had occurred 
to produce it, had placed it where it had so long remained unseen. 

• • • • • 

The following morning broke again bright and joyously, as if in wel* 
come of the scene it was to witness. The old soldier had at once been 
discharged at the departure of the general, and was soon provided with 
comfortable lodgings in the town. 

His first thought was to seek his boy ; but the new'S quickly reached 
him, that, tired of the monotonous life his son was obliged to lead as an 
apprentice, he had gone on board her Majesty’s ship — — at Plymouth; 
so ne was left alone and childless in the world. 

That the snuff-box had been found ran like wild-fire through the place, 
and had reached the old man's ears before he had left the workhouse ; 
therefore why need he fear to meet the inmates of the Castle ? In justice 
to himself, moreover, although he would rather have avoided the inter- 
view, he made up his mind to go, and again setting out on foot, he tra- 
versed the sauie path that he liad passc4just eighteen months ago, when 
the storm arose around him. 

He had scarcely knocked at the Ca8|le ere the doors were thrown open, 
and every servant seemed to vie in being most attentive to the lately 
reputed criminal. He was at once ushered into the dining-room, where, 
seated round the table as lie had seen them on that memorable day, were 
the self-same guests tliat then surrounded the board, and had since con- 
curred in his condemnation. 

Hie place alone was changed, and now aehair was placed for him by 
the side of his host, at the head of the table ; but the veteran refused to 
take advantage of it, remaining erect, and gazing with a fixed, half* 
vaeant stare^on the scene before him, as if it were je dream. 

The General, however, as soon as he recovered his self-possession— for 
he saw — and dieeply felt— what a change was wrought in the old man’s 
appearance— brolm the sulgect, by saying, 

Deep, irreparably and undeservra, as is the injury that has been in- 
fficted on you, and for which no amends on my part can atony you most 
aUow^ that in a great measure yon have been the cause of it, iy not at 
the time submittbg to tho ordml which every one else present readily 
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underwent Had I requested to search you alone, you nugbt juBtly have 
felt indignant; but the measure was not even proposed hy mb, nut by one 
higher in rank, both military and noble, to myself; andr you wod^d have 
proved as innocent as he or I, without having entailed on me t^ lasting^ 
misery of remembering that 1 have inflicted such a punishment on in- 
nocent man as you havetundergone — a recollection that will haunt me on 
my death-bed — and on yourself, the anguish of the past” 

** Sire !” returned the veteran, but his voice fedtered audibly, I did 
not take the snuflf-box, as you and all around are now fully aware, btlt 
nevertheless I was a thief.*” * ^ 

Yes, God forgive me ! and I trust he has, as I believe you all will. 
In the midst of the dinner, when the mirth was it the hipest and 
when every one’s attention seemed to be engaged, 1 took advantage of 
the moment to slip a part of the contents of my plate between some 
bread beside me, and when no eyes were upon me, I secreted it in 
my pocket. None of my family nor myself had tasted meat for 
days, aye, days past! and I liad more that day before me than 
would have saved my darling children from the grave! I was a thief! 
My whole pittance had for months been swallowed up by the illness 
of my family, and what was given to me, I had secretly purloined for 
them. My days on earth are short. I care not to confess all. My 
gray hairsihave come in sorrow to the grave, and little recks it what be- 
iWs me now. This is the reason I stole away like a thief rather than 
be searched, and dearly have I paid the penalty attending The Perils 
OF THE PoOB.” 

The old man ceased ; — but the sobs that burst forth around told how 
deeply his tale had entered the hearts of his hearers. 

Spontaneously the whole host arose, and thronged airoimd him. Kind 
words — noble prq^ises — sweet condolences — from the noole, the brave, 
the fiur, wer€ show'ered on the veteran’s head, Uit, alas ! — ^like a soft song 
in the tempest, — they fell unheard — unhe^ed. ^ 

A cottage on the estate, fltted w'^th every luxuiy^, was urged on his 
acceptance — the arrears of pay made up — all that wealth could offer, or 
contrition devise, was placed at his disposal — but it came too late! 

The silver chord was loosed, aiffl the golden bowl was broken ! — aye, 
shattered past redemption ! — 

The old church trees were budding forth in spring, and glad birds 
carolled on their new-leaved branches, and a crowd had gathered round 
the church-yard gate, dressed in their best habiliments. 

* Hush ! — ’tis the Old Man’s Funeral! 

• « « • • • 

Toll on! thou mournful Herald to Eternity!— tliou hast carried anguish 
to bis soul ere this— bu( now he bears thee not ! ^ 

His old sword res|8 upon the coffin-lid.— Ah ! — bear him gently to his 

grave, in life so roughly handled ! 

• • • • ■ • 

The bell has ceased— the earth is closed again— the tearful crowd 
has gone. 

Peace ! peace to him who sleeps beneath tlie turf! 

His character re-established among men,— he has gone to meet his 
Ood! 

Feb.— VOL. Lxxxy. wo. cccxxxvni. . 
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A coRinsa iixesHD. 


By Fatbsb P00DI.XS, P.^ P. 

HOW THE I.ITTI 1 E OLD UAN IRTBODDCSD BIM8IXY. 


“H 


I WAS sitting in my study the other evening, after a long stroll 
the sad sea-waves.” ^-^e-oye, I ought to say that I am down wesv* 
in the land of legends, ghost-stories, of mines, and fisheri^, and old 
wives' tales — Cornwall. I was sitting, as I said before, in my stody, 
having just finished the last article in the last number of — — . 

Why,” said I to myself, “ why shouldn't I write some of the many 
l^ends which I daily near ? why shouldn't I enlighten the readers of 
the New Monthly^ as well as any body else ? why wouldn’t I, as the fat 
boy in ^ Pickwick’ observes, ‘ makeyer flesh creep* I will,” said I, giving 
the fire a vigorous poke. 1*11 write to Colburn.” 

“ No, you won’t,” said a voice. 

I started, looked about ; not a soul could I see. The cannel coal 
flashed gaily up, and lighted ail the room. No, no one was ^re. 
‘awiH’^saidl. 

" No, you won’t,” said the voice. 

There could be no mistake this time ; it wasn’t a man’s voice, it wasn’t 
a child’s voice. It was a little, strong voice, and seemed to come from the 
fire-place. I looked about, but in vain. 

“ Who are vou ?-— where are you ?” said I, looking about. Ah, I 
see you!” • 

‘‘ No, you don’t,” said the voice. * • 

“ Where are you?” repeated 1. 

“ Here,” saA the voice ; “ Jon’t you see me now ?” 

I put my hand to my eyes to shSde them from the glare of the fire, 
and espied on one of the brass knobs of the fender, a queer, little crea- 
ture. I thought at dtice of die littk fellow in the gray coat, but this 
individual had no such thing. I then thought of Unomme Rouge of 
Ni^leon, but 1 could trace no resemblance. Mjr litde unknown was 
attired in a quaint kind of fisherman’s dress, somediing like what one sees 
in old paintings : a litde, rough, blue jacket of long dimensions ; breeches 
of most capacious size, blue stocking, shoes with buckles, and a high- 
crowned hat ; and with a veiy diminutive pipe in his moath, whidi ^ 
old fellow seemed to enjoy with much relish : but, although the snu^e 
was gracefully curling,” I could not perceive any odour of tobacco. 

An!” said h^ with a malicious grin, **you see me now.” Iben he 
gave himself a twirl on the knob : So, you’re going to wiite to Colburn, 
eh ?” mtdAsrtmrl on the knob. 

And why not T* said I, in no very good humour at the (idiow’s 
imperdnence (I should have, as most n^ple would have done, ran«way 
npon seeing this strange litde fellow, but having been thoroughly intro- 
duced to many of his brediren by the kindness of Mr. Lover, and c^er 
persons equalfy po^, T bmn to look upon them as visitors v«f^ l^ly 
to be met wiui, miS was, toerefore, not at all surprised at bdiorang mgr 
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little friend, but rather wondered at not having had a visit before). 
** And why not ?” said I. 

** Because you don’t know what you are going to write about.” 

I stared with astonishment. I, tlfc writer in , the contributor to 

— , I who had studied law, physic, and divinity, for half a century, to 
be told by a little hop-e’-my -thumb of a fellow, who could do nothing 
but spin upon the brass knob of my fender, that I did not know what I 
was g^ing to write about. 

** Ah ! of course, you are in a fuss,” said the little wretch, with a grin. 

Did you ever know a lawyer who couldn’t ple%d ? Did you ever know 
a doctor who couldn’t cure r Did you ever know a parson who couldn’t 
write a sermon ? or,” said the little fellow, winking his eye, did you 
ever know any body who thought he couldn’t write in a magazine ?” 

I was completely taken aback, as the sailors say, for I well recollected 
the time in my younger days when I was perfectly astonished to find my 
articles returned, and could not imagine how the editors could be so 
stupid. 

Now, do you know who I am, and why I am here ?” said the little 
man. 

“ No,” I replied ; “ and I don’t care.” 

Yes, but you do,” said he ; “ for, as you must needs write, you’d like 
to know the real old stories of the place, and not the rubbish one hears 
now a-day. I know you of old,” continued the little old fellow, taking 
off his queer-looking hat, and fanning himself, for I dare say ho found 
the fire rather warm. If you thought you’d a chance, you’d go 
rummaging through all the old musty parchments you could find. But 
it’s no use, I’m the only one who can tell you, and that’s why I’m 
here.” 

“ And who are you, sir ?” said I, for I thought I’d better be civil to so 
important a person. 

Ah ! that's just like all the world,” said the little ipaii ; ** you can 
be civil enough when you think you rrc going to get any thing.” 

Oh ! I didn’t at all,” I began by way of apology. 

*‘Oh! rubbish,” said the^ little wretch^ “I wjjsn’t bom yesterday.” 
"When he was bom it was rather a difficult matter to tell. “ Now, I’ll 
teU you who I am. I am the Genius of the Place,” and with tliis the 
little man put his sugar-loaf hat perpendicularly on his head, and sat bolt 
upright on the brass-knob. 

I bowed low to so distinguished a person. 

“ Perhaps you thought there was no Genius in the place ?” said he, 
with a sly look. Now listen, and Pll tell you what happened here 
years ago.” 

Ah ! Pve read,” I broke in. 

Read ! yes, read in the guide books,” said he, with a most con- 
temptuous sneer, and giving his hat a thump that fairly flattened down 
the peak. Ha ! ha1 ‘ha !” and his laugh was unearthly. “ If the dolts 
who write those hooks only knew what I know, they’d eat them for 
vexation.” 

1 saw he was about to begin, and took my pen and paper, and having 
always kept up my short-hand, *wluch I had learnt when a young man, 
I was enaoled to take down with great ease what he said, and I*ye no 
doubt that your readers wrill be more amused and edified by the stories of 
the little old man than by any thing 1 could have written. 
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THE UTTEE OLD MAN*8 ST5rY. — GARRACK-GLADDEN. 

• CHATTER 1. ^ 

The wind was howling over the Ideak Towaiuls (as they are called) of 
Lelant, a small parish in a remote part of Cornwall, and the sand and snow 
—a rare thing in these parts is snow — however, snow there was, and it 
daslied and shook the old casement of the Trevetha Arms as tlioiigh it 
thought it, being a stranger, had a right to go where it pleased \ and stuck 
with spiteful determination on the old lattice- windows of tlie little inn, within 
which, before tlie coinfoilable blazing fire, that crackled and roared up tlie 
wide hospitable-looking chinmey, in which hung a huge pot, sending forth 
its savoury steam, making everybody within its reach feel dreadfully 
hungry, sat sevend village gossips, the blacksmith, the barber — wliat 
is company witliout tlie baiher ? — the chronicle of the nlace, wlio can 
always tell what has happened and wliat hasn’t, and wnat is gouig to 
happen — the old clerk, of course, was there, he was always the great 
authority upon all doubtful questions — in fact, was regarded with a sort 
of superstitious awe by his nei^bours ; he was the next man to his 
reverence tlie vicar, and some went so far as to say that in some things he 
knew more than liis reverence, but tliis was always hinted in a low, myste- 
rious tone, accompanied with an elevation of the eyebrows by some of the 
old cronies of ^le place, and Peter Pol wheal — strange names tliese 
Cornish names — was always regarded with a sort of superstitious 
awe, as I have said before, and children did not like to offend liim, and 
never passed without making their bow to him, which he generally 
acknowledged, it must be said, with a good-natured smile„and that*s a 
good chield,” which, nevertheless, hod ^w^s a kind of parochial dignity 
about it. Well, then thei^ w^ Pilchard Hodge — ah ! he was a strange 
man, nobody knew where he came bom — Pilchard Hodge was the sexton. 
It was on a stormy^ night— so they say — it thundexed and lightened 
awfully, aud the old people say a fireiball fi;ll in the churchyard on that 
night But be that as it may, sure enough a stranger entered the Trevetha 
Arms on that dreadful night, wet, soaking wet ; he had a curious looking 
box with him, bound with brass, and fastened with three locks ; this he 
took great care of, in fact, he used it as a seat, and although the^ best 
seat by the fire was offered to him he refused it, and sat on his box. He 
. lodged there for the night, laughe4 at the storm, said he liked to see the 
blue lightning flash, and as for the fireball, ‘‘ Ha ! ha !** he said, “ how 
could it hurt dead men’s bones ?*' The people w'ere shocked at such im- 
piety, as they thought it. However, time passed on, and Pilchard 
remained in we village, and veiy shortly after his arrival — ** two days,” 
they said, but I can't be certain — the old sexton diq^, and Pilchard, or os 
he was more generally called, Pilchar Hodge, ofFennl himself as candidate 
for tlie ofiice^ when, to the surprise of the whole parish, somehow he was 
^ elected. Some say that when he asked them to vote for him, there was 
something about him that they could not say No.” He was elected 
. B^ton, but everybody had a dread of Pilchar Hodge ; he was so n^ste- 
Jious, so strange-— he wasn’t like any other num— and the box, too. It 
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was whispered he had been heard talking to it, and the old woman who 
used to clean his house, which was very seldom, told her particular friend 
who kept the chandler s shop, that he always slept with it in his bed. A 
dreadful man was Pilchar Hodge. He never looked so cheerful aa when 
he heard tlie bell toll, and ysed to laugh and chuckle as he digged the graves. 
Well, Pilchar Hodge was sitting by the fire, looking quite cheerful and 
merry — for it was a fearful night— it was a night that Hodge de- 
light!^ in. 

“ Dear me,” said the landlord, what a night \o be out in — d ye hear 
that ?” An\), at the same time, a terrific clap of thunder shook the house, 
and a vivid flash of lightning made the veiy fire bum pale. 

‘‘ Hear it !” laughed Pilchar Hodge, “ do you think we are deaf? This 
is what Norway men call a stomi of the devil’s onrn brewing.” 

“ Oh, oh, o — o — o !” was echoed all around. 

I’ll tell you what it is, Master Hodge,” said the bluff old landlord — “I 
go to church twice every Sunday, and always pay my dues to his reverence, 
and I don't see why 1 should be afraid to* speak my mind ; and it's my 
opinion, that unless you alter your ways you may have something more 
to do with the person you mention than is good for a Christian man's 
soul.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha !” roared the grim-looking sexton, “ I don’t care a skull 
for the ” 

A clank of horses’ feet interrupted the sexton in his speech. Presently 
it stopped, Uiid a tap was heanl at the door. The tough landlord openecl 
it, and a stranger, giving his horse to the boy, entered the room. He 
wa^ tail, rather thiti, with dark eyes, and long ringlets — it was the 
fashion in those days— his hat and plume wore black, his clothes cut after 
the most approved taste ; but, what was very singular, his riding-whip 
was bright scarlet, with soinetliing in the handle which glittered 
like a diamond. He was follow^ed by a most strange-looking dog. 
Nobody had ever seen such a do^. fte wasn’t black, he wasn't 
brown, and yet he had black and bn>wn hair all mingled together ; he 
was long with very short legs — such legs, covered all over with long 
hair — his eyes were bright aifd gleamed by the light of the fire like hot 
coals, and his face covered with long shaggy hair, and such a tail ! All 
stared at the stranger and his dog. They involuntoiily arose, they couldn’t 
teU why, but as the barber said, “ It seemed ns if they must.” 

“ A stormy night,” said the stranger, taking off his hat, and shaking it. 

Very,” replied the landlord; to which everybody responded “ Veiy.” 

The dog approached the fire-place, and every one shrunk away. There 
was something about the dog and his master strange ; but what was 
more strange was, that the dog, having eyed every body and warmed 
his nose, wagged his tail, and put his paws on the knees of Pilchar 
Hodge. The blacksmith, the barber, the clerk looked at each other, then 
at the dog, then at the. sexton, then at thp stranger; the landlord was 
too much engaged in preparing supper to observe what was going on. 
The sexton patted the dog— the dog wagged his tail — the stranger 
frowned. 

You are the barber,” said the stranger, suddenly, to the little roan, 
who hardly knew whether he were on his head or his heels, and w^ho, at- 
last, stammered out, ‘‘ Y-e-s, s-i-r.” 

“ Ah,” said the stranger, with a strange laugh ; ‘‘ I thought so,” 
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Ho, ho !*' chimed in the clerk, plucking up courage ; ye-es, sir, yes ; 
we all know the barber — ha ! ha !'* 

Or the clerk either,” rejoined the stronger, with that strange laujA 
again. Peter was ready to sink with fear. Ha, ha !” again roared the 
stranger, everybody wows the parish clerk.” 

Now then, pendemen,” said the jovial landlord, setting on a srnok** 
ing dish consisiuig of all sorts of savoury compounds* *‘Now then, 
gentlemen, a good appetite to ye. You’re not going, surely ?” said he^ 
in surprise, as lie perceived the barber sidling away towards the door. 

not very well to-night,” said the barber, m a small tWn voice. 

“ And you, too, c Peter,” said the landlord, in surprise, to the clerk. 

Peter made no answer, but fairly bolted. 

You’ll not go,*' continued the landlord to the sexton. 

/ go, I should think the devil himself w^ouldn’t drive me away firom 
a good sapper.” 

I don't think he would,” said the blacksmith, but IVe no wish to 
sup with him, so /’m off.” Saying which he followed the rest. 

The stranger and the sexton set up a most unearthly laugh. 

How the gossips got to their homes is not very well known ; bat it 
was told in the village the next morning, that all night long two figures 
were seen walking up and down the room where the stranger supped, 
and every now and then, between the claps of thunder, the most un- 
earthly laughter was heard, and a dog howling dismally. 


Chapter IL 

Again the fire crackled, and the huge pot sent forth its savouiy smell 
—and again the gossips of the village were assembled at •the Trevetha 
Arms, and the blacksmitfi, the barber, and the clerk, were gathered toge- 
ther in solemn conclave, and dll three looking veiy solemn and smoking 
very furiously. ^ 

“ I tell you what it is,” said the clerk. 

“ Well, ihat's my opinion, too,” said the biacksmitfa. 

Ah, that's it,” said the bai||^r, I thought it all along.” 

** Well, gentlemen,” said the clerk, in a grave tone, “1 hav’ii’t told you • 
yet ; but I was going to say that I think tliat PiJchar Hodge lias—” 

** Some dealings with the — ” smd the barber. ' 

^^Hnsb, hush,” whispered the blacksmith and the clerk, in great 
ahom. 

There’s sometfamg very strange,” said the clerk. 

"That box,” said the barber, what is it, how did it come ; nobody saw 
it under bis arm.” 

And what’s in it ?” said the blacksmith, I never saw such hinges.” 

Not Christian figures on 'em,” replied the clcrk^ ** the eherabums on 
the tombstones ar’n’t a bit like ’em.” 

^ Then ’course,” replied the barber, they must be — don't like to say, 
for nobody knows who s listening.” 

“I wonder who tihat stranger was,” said the blacksmith, whataqueer 
way he had with him.” 

Did you see the dog T* said the clerk,— bow his eyes 6hone.r 

Just like my coal%” said the blacksmith. 
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lt *0 an awful worid,” solemnly remarked the clerk* teloDg a long 
steady pull at his pipe* and sending out the smoke in a loi^ solenm coil* 
in accordance to his words. , 

lliere’a an Italian playing just under my window one of those splendid 
airs of Carl Von Weber. Hang the fellow ! I can’t write. There, my 
good boy, there’s a penny for you — not to go away, however, your music 
is too go^.” Ah, yes. Turn, tiddle liddle turn, tiddle liddle turn, tiddJe 
tiddle turn, turn, turn turn turn turn tiddle liddle liddle turn. 

Get away, you boys, what do you mean by teasing the poor fellow V* 
— He’s a Frenchy.” — No, he isn’t a Frenchy, and if he were, is that 
any reason you shomd tease and insult a poor destitute hoy ? Be off with 
you, and never let me see you do that again, or my cane shall be about 
your shoulders.” Yes, there’s Fanny Elsslcr’s pet. Tul lul, tnl lul tul lul 
tul luL 

Oh* it’s no use, I can’t write. 

“ Well, I wish you’d go on with your story.” 

I will, reader ; but I get quite in a rage to see how ill-behaved we 
are. I’ve seen a poor Italian driven from a rich man’s lawn by a pom- 
pous livery-covert rascal, with anathemas which I should foul my paper 
by writing. 1 could have gone and kicked him. My dinner, I know, 
would have digested better, but I am afraid the company would have 
said 1 wasn’t used to genteel society,” so that instead, I took wine with* 
a very pretty young lady-^but the fellow desen'ed it, 1 maintain that. 

But I beg pardon, 111 go on. 

How ar’e to-night, friends ?” exclaimed the jolly landlord* entering 
with \ariou8 viands for supper. **Ah! Mr. Pol wheal, how ar’e— Eh! 
how’s the parish getting on ? prime mess I’ve got here — how’s yer appe* 
tite, — ^good ?” 

Sharp as a pauper’s, Master Landlord.” 

Sharp as a pauper’s, why how’s that — our p&upers are well taken care 
of, I’m sure. Why how shouldn't they ’be, we know um all — knows 
where riiey live and all about ’em, aifd w’hat’s more, feels for ’em.” 

“ Why,’’ rejoined the clerk, with a very grave fqpe, and sending forth 
another long, solemn puff, ^ yes, they are taken eare of, but-^I’m afiraid 
they imposes at times upon us, and 1 doi^sec how it’s to be prevented.” 

Well, perhaps some of the bad ones and may God foigive ’em but 
it’s better in God’s sight, so I think, to relieve three rogues than let one 
honest man starve, what say you ?” 

Why, his reverence says tliat the Bible tells us, * if thy brother hunj^r, 
feed him, if he thirst, give him drink.’ And I tUnk it sounds Christian 
Kke.” 

I don’t like that dog,” said Uie barber, and didn’t you all see how 
he knew the sexton and the sexton knew liim. Now how they should 
kflow one another puzzles me. Where could tliey have met, where did 
they come from , 

Do you know,” said the landlord, in a mysterious tone, looking v«fy 
suspiciouriy round, “ do you know that the next morning— -you hmiember 
the evening you were here when the thunder rolled so ?” 

" 1 should think I did,” said the barber. 

“ I should hope I do,” solemnly rejoined the clerk. 

The blaeksnim sent forth huge volumes of smoke to intimaite that he 
remembered it well. 

Well,” smd the landlord, "do you know, that next morning no one 
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ivas to be seen, and Fll take my Bible oath that I heard two men walking, 
is, if so be they are men, God forbid they should be otherwise.’* 

Ah — yes — dreadful thing^supp|ng with the devil,^* said the barber. 
Hush r’ said the clerk, and could you hear two walking V* 

Two, as sure as you’re sitting in that chair." 

The clerk looked at himself and then at the chair, and having satisfied 
himself that he really was there, looked at the landlord. 

“And what’s more, I could see the shadows of two f>^ple, and I could see 
one shadow holding something like that box that Pildiar Hodge carries, 
and the otlier fig^ure took the box, if it was the box, from the other figure, 
looked at it, tumed.it round, and seemed to breathe upon it, aiid directly 
the lid flew open, the shadow looked into it, seemed to breathe again, and 
the lid shut, and tlien tlie other figure took it, and the dog howled dread- 
fully, and just then an awful flash of lightning came, and I could hear 
Pillar Hodge's laugh above the thunder. 1 went to bed, hardly knowing 
what 1 did, and my wife asked me wliat Td been doing with tlie matches. 
1 said, ‘ Nothing.’ *• You must,' said my wife, ‘ how you smell of sulphur,* 
— my hair stood an end — I couldn’t sleep, I tried, but it was no use— I 
coul^’t foiget my wife's words, ‘how you smell of sulphur.* ” 

“ And the next morning ?’’ inquired the clerk. 

“ Not a soul to be seen — neitlier the stranger, nor Pilchar Hodge, nor 
the dog." 

“ Well, while I was thinking over the matter, who should come 
walking in but Pilchar Hodge, as jf nothing had happened, with the box, 
as usual, under his arm. I asked him where he had slept, but he talked 
most awfuUy, and said it was no business of mine, and wanted to know 
what there was to pay. I said nothing; at which he gave one of those 
awful laughs, and went away. Ah, and he said what was it to me if he 
chose to sleep in my grandmother’s grave. It's dreadful* to think of it." 

“ Wliy, didn’t you,*' said the blacksmith, “ some time ago buy a horse 
of Pilchar Hod^?*’ • 

“ So I did, it 8 the same one that Iran away with a gentleman the other 
day — yes, so I did — dear me, if — ^ 

“ And don’t you recollect that you’d,cut yeur finger, and there was no 
ink, and be said, with one of^ laughs, that one ink was as good as 
another ?" ^ 

“ Yes — ^yes — I do — I do," said the landlord, in an agony ; “yes— yes. 
O Lord !” ^ 

“Ah!" said the clerk; “ bad business, I’m afraid; 111 speak to his 
reverence.*’ 

Yes," said the barber, “ I’ve read of such things." 

Oh dear, oh dear !" said the landlord, “ do I smell of sulphur, do I ? 
Oh, I’m a living match, 1 sliall bum blue. Oh, that ever I should buy that 
horse.’’ • 

“ Landlord," shouted one of the customers, “ landlord, a pint of your 
best—" 

“ Sulphur r* exclaimed the landlord, abstractedly. 

“Sulphur!" said the guest, “who on earth takes pints of sulphur? 
Didn't know you sold sulphur before; when did you begin that trade; 
made a contract with the old gentleman to supply it cheap, 1 s’DOse? 
^er, man, beer! Why your wits have gone wool-gathering! j^si^hur 
trade has turned your head.^' 
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“ Oh Lard, oh Lord ! what will become of me ?” exclaimed the bewil- 
dered landlord, as he went to fetch the beer. 

While the landldrd was gone, the guests saw on a sudden two shining 
eyes gleam through the window. The blacksmith, the barber, and the 
clerk had hardly time to look at each other when the door opened, and in 
walked the stranger, foUowed by his dog and Pilchar Hodge. They 
nodded to the guests, the stranger laying his hat on the table where the 
blacksmith, the barber, and the clerk were sitting, said, in a very civil tone, 

‘‘ Good evening, gentlemen.’* » 

They all three rose and tried to speak, but somehow their words 
wouldn’t come. • 

“Sit down, friends, sit down,” said the stranger; “pray don’t let me 
disturb you.” 

“Well, Master Clerk,” said the sexton, “how are you lb-night, and 
how is his reverence, cheating the devil of his due, os usual, eh ? Ha ! 
ha ! ha !” putting down his box with a clank, and sitting upon it. 

The landlord presently entered with the beer, and did not perceive the 
addition to his guests. Having set down the jug, he advanced towards 
the fire to continue bis conversation with bis three cronies, when his eye 
caught sight of Pilchar Hodge, the stranger, and the dog. He stood 
transfixed to the spot, his mouth open, his eyes distended till the whites 
were fearfully visible. 

“ Now you see, Master Landlord,” raid the sexton, “ this gentleman 
and I are going to stay here to-night. 

“ Here!” said the landlord, in a fright, and if possible turning paler 
than ever, “ I haven’t — ” 

“ Got a bed, you were going to say,” said the sexton. “We sleep here 
to-night, or you know where I’ll sleep, ha ! ha ! ha !” 

“We merely want lodging for the night,” jwlitely remarked the 
stranger, and as he spoke he lifted his scarlet riding-whip, and the light of 
its mysterioiis handle fell on the landlord’s*face. He stammered, 

“ Yes, sir, ye— es, sir ; of course, any thing you please.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha roared the sexton. The dog wivgged his tail, and gave 
a dismal howl. • • • * 

There was something so unearthly ab^t that dog— you couldn’t tell 
what it was— it was a dog, sure enough, and any one to look at him at 
first would merely remark that he was a sti-ange-lookiiig animal ; but still 
you couldn’t bring younjclf to think you had ever in all your travels seen 
such another. 

(When the little man came to this part of his story, I na.turally thought 
of the dog in “ Faust.’’) 

“ Don't make a fiK)l of yourself,” said the little man, in a pet ; “you’re 
just like all the rest, when you’ve hoard part of a story you think you 
know the whole.” 

(1 begged pardon^ ^nd said I only was thinking.) 

^ “ Thinking,” said the little man, getting into a rage, and giving 
himself a most furious twirl on the nob ; “ thinking, yes, that’s just what 
all you writers do now-a-days; you’re always copying other people’s 
ideas ; there’s none of you hardly can write a play without you go to 
France, and dish up some miserable adaption and give it a new name* 
Out upon you! Call yourselves writers— naugh !” said the little man, 
giving another twirl. 
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(I mildly suggested that the managers ’would not pay suffioienily for 
original pieces.) 

Tra^ ! Don't talk sueh rubbish,’* said the lUlle man, getting 
fearfully red in the face ; “ didn’t Webster the other day offer a. pre- 
mium, and a handsome one, too, for the best play ? And what were sent 
to liim ? Trash, trash — disgraceful ! What would * honest Will’ have 
said to such stuff ? And what was the best they could pick out but * Quid 
pro Quo ?' A pretty thing that to set before the ‘ British public,’ as yon 
call yourselves, as the best thing you authors could write. Hold your 
tongue ; 1 know what you’re going to say; you were going to say, that 
every body didn’t write who could — ^precious happy tiling for the examtoers. 
You think you ouglit to have written. Oh I of cours^ J suppose you’ve the 
impudence to imagine you*d have got the prize.” (1 must own my temper, 
which is nonAf the most irascible, was beginning to give way,aud I dare say 
1 showed it.) “ In a pet again, because 1 choose to tell yon the truth, and 
don’t choose to puff you up, and make you fancy you’re a cleverer fellow 
than you are. Now I’ll just tell you.” The little man swelled himself 
out, perched liis liat on one side of his head, stuck his arms akimbo, 
and gave a most powerful puU at Ins pipe. There’s a stupid, hypocritioal, 
puritanical feeling going about, neither true in itself^ nor healthy to the 
people, that it’s sinfal either to go to a plnv, or to write one. Now,” 
said the little man, I’ll just tell you a bit of my opinion.” 

(I suggested that perhaps, if he pleased, I’d rather hear the story, and 
Us opinion after waidk) 41 

** Oh, very wdl,” said the little old fellow, more civil than I expected. 

Oh, veiy well; for once you may have your own way ; for it may be^ 
people wouldn’t much relish my old honest opinion now*a-day8, when 
scum is preferred, and the * good liquor’ thrown aside.” 

The landlord busied hims^ in getting the supper ready. The stimiger 
and Pilchar Hodge^ however, liad tlirirs at a sejwrate table; for, 
although the stranger very ^Utely requested their company, they 
declined. * 

During the repast, the stranger and the sexton held a conversation in a 
low tone- The clerk, tke barber, and the bh&sksmitb, looked on, but can 
hardly be ssud to have eaten their supper. 

say,” observed the barber, in an under tone, ** what's the matter 
with the landlord ? What a change ; why I never’ " -” 

** There’s something veiy wrong about all this,” said the clerk. * 

** Did you see,” said the olacksmitli, ** how Tom Jinks seemed to know 
the stranger ; did ye see liim put his &ger to liis mouth ?” 

I should think so,” said the barber, but still somehow PUchar and 
Tom were never any great friends tliat I ever heard of; Pilchar never 
noticed him.” 

*^Wby you see,” said the blacksmith, ^^Tom has only just come, as one 
may say; he has only bead hero a month or so ; but how he should know 
the stnuager is a tiling I can’t understand. I’d give a trifle to know 
what’s in the wind.” 

What if the three should be 

Don’t say,” said the clerk, don’t say ; no one knows what may be 
the consequence. I tiiall spetic to his reverence to*moiTow abont ihr 

Ha ! ha! ha!” roared the sexton ; “ modi good may that do you, 
master clerk!” who, to their surprise, bad caught the last sentMioe. 
‘‘ Speak to his reverence ; ha! ha r’ 
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“ Mine host,” said the stranger, politely, do you Know Major 
BUkesly . 

** I know very little of hiin, sir,”, answered the landlord, with extreme 
mvility. 

No good in him,” said one of the guests, a eoarse-looking man, 
in a miner 8 dress. N o good in him, 1 b*lieve.” 

How so?” asked the stranger, leaving off eating, and turning ronnd 
so as to face the speaker. ** How so ?*’ 

I don’t know what you can have to say against the major,” said the 
landlord. , We none of us know much about him, and 1 don’t think 
you know more than we do.” • 

** Don’t 1 ?” said Will Richards, the miner, who hisd been speaking. 

Don’t I ? — wasn’t it oidy last winter when the mine was * knacked,’* 
and 1 was out of work, and my poor wife was just confined, and, as you 
know, I have three little ones, too ; didn't I go to Major Blakesly’s, and 
ask him to give me sometliing. I thought 1 ought to go to him, for he 
has the largest share in the mine, and wasn’t it nat’ral to think that the 
man who had got most by the sweat of niy brow should be the first to 
relieve me when I was in distress, and 'no fault of mine neither; wasn’t it 
nat’ral, that he who had made so much money out of that mine should feel 
a little for the poor fellows who had nearly ruined themselves in working 
her ; for just look at me,” said Will, turning up his sleeve, andwhowing a 
thin white arm, you all recollect how, two years ago, I won the prize at 
wrestling, how stout and strong I was then.” The stranger seemed to pay 
marked attention to what Will was saying. Well, I went to his great 
house, and asked him for something. 1 told him my wife was ill, that 
the parish wouldn’t give roe any thing ; and what was his answer, * Why 
don't you go to the overseers ?* 1 who had always worked hard, had 

done all 1 could to keep my family in decency, who would scorn to be a 
pauper, was told to go to the overseers. I told nim civilly that I though 
it was a disgrace fur any but the old and sick to be paupers, and, if it 
pleased God, 1 never would be a pauper while I had streng^ to work. 
I prided myself on not being a pauper, and, what’a more, 1 prided myself 
on having kept my poor old fattier from being one ; but he *siud, * What 
was that to him ; hadn’t I been paid for my work ?’ Well, of course I 
had been, 1 couldn’t deny that ; but then you know how we ore paid ; 
it’s a speculation ; if tlie set turns out well, why you know, we get a 
deal of money sometimes, and if it doesn’t turn out well, why, we have 
to run in debt, and then, when we do get money, what we owe is stopped ; 
so then, perhaps, we have little enough to go on with ; and one gets 
in the agent’s, or captain’s, or any body else’s debt, who makes us buy 
candles, and powder, and any thing else they can manage to make us 
buy of them, you are not very likely to get out of it again. If they’d 
pay us regular wages, it woula bo a siglit better for we and they too.’^ 
WeU, well,” sak^thc stranger, somewhat impatiently, ** what did the 
major say ? — didn’t he give you something ?” • 

** No,” said Will ; “ he tola me I was an idle vagabond, and if I came 
to him any more, he’d send me to gaol.” 

Ha ! ha ! ha !” roared the sexton, ‘‘ there’s nothing like gold — gold’s 
the thing to send a man to the devil ; only give him plenty of gold*— 

* A mine is said to be knacked (probably meaning knocked up) when she 
ceases to be worked. 
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plenty of it — let him hug it dose — ^let him get rntm, thnt’s all— what* 
does he want to know of poor folks ? ha ! h4 ! ha! I sbail have to lay 
his bones do^m yonder, ha ! ha! What fun, and some young fellowHl be 
spending his gold while I shall be turning over hk bones, ha ! ha I ha 
tossing his bones about to make room for another, mrhaps, and somebodv 
spending his money, ha! ha! ha! My masters, iiere's health to mid, 
ha ! ha ! ha ! Nothing like gold.*’ Saying which, the sexton took h long 
pull at the flagon, while the company seemed rather shocked at the speech. 
The stranger appeared not to hear it, but seemed in deep thought 

It'sto be hoped,** said the clerk, that whoever gets a bad mfiii’s gold, 
will make a good use of it, and remember the poor.** 

The stranger seetned about to make a reply, when the sexton broke in. 

“ Ha ! ha ! master clerk, the devil i8n*t to be cheated in that way.*’ 

'Well,** said Will Richards, “ if the devil is at the major’s, there’s an 
angel there toa” 

What do you mean ?** said the stranger, hastily. 

Why, do you see, just as I Was agoing away ail nohow like, a beau- 
tiful creature dressed all so — I never saw any thing like it afore — came 
out and gave me some meat, and put some money into my hand, and said, 
in such a voice, it didn’t hardly sound nat’ral, so soft, so gentle, ‘ Never 
mind. Will, take this, and come to the shrubbery-gate to-morrow evening, 
and let xxm know how your wife is and away she went. W^ell, 1 stood 
maszled-like, didn’t say nothing, but turned and walked home ; when I 
got to tlie door, I met my old woman. 

< Well, Bill,’ says she, ^ what did the major say ?’ 

I said nothing, but puts the meat and the money on the table, and 
stares at her ; well, she stares at me, and I stares at her, and there we two 
were a-staring at each other like a couple of chuckies. 

‘ Well,* says she, at last, ^ it*s a burning shame, and so a* es to go to 
’buse the major so ; I niver thoft him so bad as folks said he was ; tliere’s 
some good in him now.* * 

‘ Not a bit,* says I. 

* What do you uiean ?’ says she. 

‘ I can’t faume it out,' says I. 

** ^ Make what out ?’ says she. 

^ And dressed all in white,’ says I, speaking to myself, like. 

“ * Why thee’st a fool,* says she. 

** * And such boutifle curls,* says I. 

** * Why thee’st massed, ’ says she. 

** * What a soft voice,’ says I. 

Soft voice !’ says she. ‘ Why what’s the man talking about? the 
nugor with a soft voice 1* 

^ I ain*t a-talking about the major ; hang him!* 

* What’s thee talldng about, then ?’ says she. 

it i the finest cretur I ever seed,* says 1 ; * i^angel like, and no 
mistake ; a chevabum, 1 blieve ; I can’t make it out nohow, unless— a 
^cherabum— esr- a* most be a cherabum.* 

* Why, what*s the fool talking about, then ?’ 

< Well, 111 tell ee, wife, now, all about it so I tould her, and when 
I’d finkhed she sud, 

** * Why, the fool o* thee, it*s the young lady.* 

* Young lady !’ said I, ‘ why, what young lady ?’ 
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ci < Why, doWt thee knbw that when the major come down, that there 
""was a young lady too ?' . 

* rd forgotten all about it,’ says I ; * sure enough it was she* Well, 
now; opiy to think of that.’ ” • 

* “ Oh, yes,” Says the stranger, “ did you go ?*’ 

Ell, sir? When?:’ said Will 

Why the next night,” said the 8trano:er. 

Oh, yes, I forgot, sir. Yes, I went, and have gone every evening rince.” 

The stranger fidgeted m his diair, the clerk look^ solemn, the 
barber grinned and rubbed his hands, the bladksmith smoked furiously, 
the dog gave a howl, wagged his tail, and went up to Pilchar Hodge ; 
a knock was heard ; ever)’body gave a start, except^he stranger and the 
sexton. A small boy entered, dressed all in red — red jacket, r^ trousers, 
or knee-breeches rather, red stockings, red shoes, and a red peaked hat, 
with a peacock's feather in it. He walked straight to the stranger, aad 
gave him a red letter. The clerk, the barber, and the blacksmith looked 
at each other. 

You’re wanted,” said the Red Boy, ih an unearthly voice. 

Can’t I do instead ?” said the sexton. 

“ Will you do for your master ?** was the Red Boy’s reply. 

The clerk groaned, the poor little barber turned as pale as a sheet, his 
teeth chattered against the mug as he tried to drink, to show his coolness, 
and that he didn't care a fig a^ut what was going on. The blacksmith 
put down his pipe and walked out, the rest of the guests looked ou in 
amazement, and one by one began to leave the room. 

** Friends, friends, don’t go,” cried the landlord; “don’t go, suppei^ is 
ready.” 

“ Your supper smells too much of sulphur,” said Tom Jinks, for me,” 
And away tliey all went, leaving the stranger and the sexton. 

f 

Chapter III. 

In a small, well-furnished room in Major aBlakesly’s house, one 
evening, very shortly after* the occurrences related in the last chapter, 
sat a young lady. She might be about twenty, but the uncertain light 
which the fire gave, as it slowly glimmered in the dd-fashioned fire- 
place, afforded no means of determining with any exactness ; and the 
fitful gleams of moonlight which now and then stole through the narrow 
windows, just as the wayward clouds would allow, now permitting our 
old friend, roost unpoetically called “the parish lantern,” to shed its 
silveiy-white unpaintable rays in all their cool glorious splendour, and 
then, with most unwarrantable capriciousness, shutting it out all together. 

By-the-by, I don’t see why Nature’s parish lantern is always to be 
spoken of in such terms as now shining in “ its cool glorious splendour” 
(the little man saidkljiis very slowly, evidently thinking it was rather good, 
and not at all to be missed), and then being shut up all together. I kn<m 
many other parish lanterns that are equally changeable. Who is there in 
the fast enlightened gas-making, railroad-constructing, corn-speculating, 
Bank-charter-bluDdering-Gaxette-filling year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-eight — who, I say, does not know what it is to 
have a fickle “ parish lantern ?” I could tell, ah ! yes, pages about a parish 
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hntem. Well, yes, reader, 1*11 go on, but if you alter your mind— 
loaders do as well as other people— so if you should want to know any 
thing about it you're only to wp a note to Mr. Colbam — i^ry plainly 
written and postage paid, mind, — directed to Father Poodle^ when, as 
country editors say to a reqpected correspondent,** it shall reoeire our 
immediate attention.*’ « 

The room had altogether a gloomy aspect, nor was its gloom re- 
lieved by the attitude of its inmate ; she sat in an old-fiuhioned arm- 
diair, Imming her head upon her hand, gazing abstractly upon the dusky 
bomii^emb^ and as the little flickering flame rose and fell, and the tran- 
sient moonbeams glanced, one could see uiat her hair was dark,.and hung 
in ringlets, somewhat n^lected, down her shoulders, and as a partial light 
woold break forth, coold be perceived something that glistened on mr 
cheek, it might have been a tear — ^it was veiy like one, for when the next 
gleam came it was lower down, and when the next came it was gone ; 
and again, when a fourth had come, there was another something that 
came and glistened and went — ^yes, poor Bertha was weeping, and weeping 
bitterly, too. 

She was in a handsome house : servants to do her bidding; she had only 
to ask what she wiriied to have it ; no expense was spared ; and with all this 
Bertha was weeping. What, weeping with oU this sfdendour around !** 
I hearmypretty r^ers say; ‘‘how co^dshe heunha|my?” Ah! take an 
old man’s advice. Do not think that rich dresses, unbounded expense, 
and ghttering jewels, by themselves bring happiness. Think you, could 
you read the hearts of the gay beauties at Ahi^k's, that all is hapfuness 
there? How often have we beard, when Grod's temple has been unfrequented 
on Sunday, the excuse offered, “ We were so late at such a one’s ball or 
party !’* Can good come of that ; is happiness and ease of mind produced 
by disregarding God’s commands ? And so it is sometimes, oftentimes I 
fear, that splendour and n^agniBcence hide an aching heart. “*Oh ! we are 
going to have a sermon now, ar^ we ? what next T* I’ve done. So now 
to the little old man’s tale. , 

In the major’s household there 'was a most kind, good-hearted house- 
keeper — ^housekeepers,* I uphold, should always be fat : not exactly that 
(de^genous Alt which codks possess geiferally m such an eminent degree, 
but still they should be &t— in trut^ I consider that a thin housekeeper 
is a sort of walking advertisement of her stingy management. Major 
Blakeriy’s housekeeper was what a housekeeper should be— she wy fat, 
tolerably good-looking, not handsome — I don’t recommend to majors 
hands o me kousekeepers (that’s the old man’s remark, ladies and gentle- 
men, Fee nothing to do with it) ; she was somewhat advanced in years, 
neatly dressed, knew her buriness and her station, never allowed any one 
to didkt her master, and never did it herself ; she was always veiy par- 
tial to ‘‘ Miss Beiiha.” And how shouldn’t she be ? Wasn't she with her 
when Ae was an infent ? and wasn't she with her until Bertha’s mother 
and her father had died soon after she was bomi^ and when Major 
Blakesly, having been left the sede executor, said that Bertha was to go 
and live with mm, didn’t Dorothy beg and entreat that she might go 
too, and tdce eare of Iffiss B^tha? and it was only because the child 
clung to her dd ftieiid’s neck, and said she “ would not leave poor 
Dothy,” that*Major Blalmsly relented, and aUowed Dorothy to go too, 
who^ in course e£ tiaie, was made housekeeper. Poor Detolhy, how 
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glad ehe was. Doroihy, in her heart, greatly disliked the major : he 
was such a stem man ; he never spoke kindly to the serrants or to any 
one else ; he thought that the poor were sent merely to wait upon the 
rich, and that it was the greatest presumption possible for a poor man to 
dare to have a will of his own ; and as the major had much land, he 
looked down with the groatest scorn upon any one who had not ; he asKH 
dated with no me, and was altogether not unlike many we meet with 
in the present day. Poor Bertha never liked him— for any one to love 
him was quite out of the question ; she used always to get out of the 
waylwhenever he came : in short, she was afrdd of him, and that was 
wbiat he liked ; he liked that people should dread him. That’s the way 
to manage people,” he would say ; “ I make ’emP fear me. Love I 
reg^ard ! esteem ! — trash — that’s the way fools talk. I make the 
scoundrels fear me : don't ye see how they tremble, and daren't look 
me in the face ? I should like to see the fellow that would dare look 
me in the face.” So, this was the guardian of poor Bertha. It was no 
wonder, thrni, that poor Bertha was weeping beside the gloomy fire. 
She had unwittingly offended the major* who had ordered her to her 
room, with orders not to leave it till he gave her permission. I’ll 
break her obstmacy,” he said to himself ; “ 1*11 see if I'm to be thwarted 
by a chit like that ! she shall obey my bidding, or she shall dearly 
repent it. She’s in my power, that’s one thing: there’s no one to 
control me. Control me! who ever did ? Control John Blakesly, in- 
deed— psha ! And she mu^t be meddling in my afiairs, too — begging 
of me to do something for that lazy scoundrel Will Richards” (the 
offence for which she had been ordered, with stem and harsh words, to 
go to her room). “ I must tame her before she comes of age. It's lucky 
I don't allow her ever to go out of these grounds, or I should soon have 
a pack of fortune-huntiug rascals after her.” 

The door^f the room where poor Bertha wgs sitting gently opened, 
and good old Dorothy appeared^ with a light and some refreshment. 

Now, Misf Bertha, don’t take on^so,” said the kind old soul. “ Never 
mind what the major sa^s ; words can't break bones ; and you’ll be your 
own mistress some day.” • . ^ 

^^Oh! 1 fear that will*nevei^ come,” mouhifuUy exclaimed poor 
Bertha. I do all I can to please my guardian. I never contr^ict 
him ; and when he speaks so harshly, 1 never answer him ; but he seems 
to hate me, 1 think: lie never forgives my having loved the young 
cavalier 1 met in London when we were at the court.” 

** Oh! Sir Francis, Ulwyn,” said Dorothy, “ I don’t see why he should 
hate you for that ; he’s a brave young gentleman, and as go^ as brave. 
I’m sure your poor mother would have no objection, and 1 can’t sec why 
the major should. Isn’t he your guardian ? and isn’t he bound to do 
everythuig that can make you happy ? and didn’t he promise it to your 
poor mother, on lier dying bed, that he’d be a father to you ? and didn’t 
the poor lady say tha{ if he didn’t, lier spirit couldn’t rest in the grave ? 
But where is Sir Francis all this rime ; hasn’t he written to you ?’* 

“ Oh I yes,” cried Bertha, “ tliat's the thing I dread ; I fancy my 
guardian knows it, for ho insists upon seeing eveiy letter I write and 
every one 1 receive ; and I never have any letters that 1 care about ; I 
don’t know any one who would write to me but he. I often tliink I’d 
rather be ihepoor girls that work in the fields; they are happy ; but, 
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di ! when shall I be happy ? Never ! never !*’ and poor Bertha hid her 
face in her hands, and wept bitterly. 

Now miss, now miss, don’t t^k so,” said the good Dorothy. I 
don’t mind the major ; I’m as cheerful as possible the tears rolling 
down the poor creature’s cheeks sadly belied her words. “ There, Miss 
Bertha, do eat a little ; here’s a nice little manchet that Will Richards, 
you was so kind to, gave me for you ; he sma his wife sent her duty, 
and hoped you would eat it yourself, and not let any body have a bit of 
it. I don't see why she should be so particular neither ; it’s very ^food 
bread, but 1 don’t see any thing so very fine about it; I think mine’s 
better : however, it was kind of her, too ; so do eat a bif, miss ; eat a 
little bit ; it’ll do ye good, and cheer your heart.” 

Bertha took the little loaf (called in the old dialect, and even some- 
times now, a manchet”), and mechanically cut off the top, when a 
piece of paper concealed within struck her attention. She drew it out, 
looked at it, gave a shriek, and fell into Dorothy’s anns. 

*‘Oh dear! oh dear! what is tfie matter ?” cried Dorothy, in great 
alarm. Goodness me ! how came tliat in the manchet ? Oh dear ! 
oh dear ! Miss — Miss Bertlia^-don’t make a noise — oh ! do be quiet, 
if the major should come, we should be murdered if he should see that 
loaf saying which, the good soul stuffed the loaf into her pocket and 
the piece into her mouth. 

“ Give me the pajjer, miss, let me see,” cried Dorothy, 

‘‘No, no,” said Bertha, exerting herself ; “ it’s from Aim, let me read, 
let me read,” and with trembling hands she opened the note, and putting 
her arms round Dorothy’s neck, exclaimed, 

“ I may be happy yet:* he’s here, but ah ! if he should meet the 
major — I dread it— he will certainly quarrel witli him.” 

Will you let roe read it, miss, and then I can tell what to do better ?” 

“ Yes, dear Dorodiy ; ^’es, there,” giving it to her. ^ 

Dorotliy read it. ^ 

“ A gooi gentleman ! 1 said h^ was a good gentleman. He says, 
‘Remember me to Dorodiy;’ a good gentleman, I’d do any thing for 
hin», rd^” . • 

A violent ringing of the housekeepers b^ll caused Dorodiy hastily to 
give back the note to Bertha, and muttering, “ There’s that old brute 
agmn,” quickly left the room, telling Bertha to make a good supper, 
forgetting, poor soul, that she had marched off with all the bread in her 
pocket. 

Poor Bertha sat trembling ; preseody the door opened, and in 
marched the major, with his usual stem stateliness. Bertlm arose. 

“ Did you want me ?” she timidly said. 

“ Yes,” was the stem reply. 

“ Can I do’ any thing for you, uncle ?” she said, in a hardly audiUe 
voice. 

“ No ; listen to me ; I don’t choose that you s|}iall make so much of 
that doatiog old hypocrite Dorothy, who sha’n’t stay here much longer-— 
do you hear ?” 

“ Yes, unde, hut — but poor Dorothy ” 

“ Poor Dorothy I what do you mean by that ? Poor ! Hasn’t she 
Thisisagreatproof of the antiquity of the celebrated foog. 
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always had her wag^es-— and ^od ones, too, and no doubt she’s been plun- 
dering me all along. Poor, indeed ! you’ve an idea of poverty, certainly. 
Where did you learn to know any thing of poverty ? Haven’t jroii been 
brought up in the lap of luxury ? Have you ever known what it was to 
want? You talk of poverty, too — poor Dorothy! humph !” 

— I — I — indeed, uncle, I didn’t mean — hu — hu— to say that she 
was poor, uncle, indeed I didn’t, you’ve been so very kind to her.” The 
poor girl, like many others, told an untruth through fear. 

Now,” said the old man, “ do you see the fonce of that ?” 

f I was obliged to confess I didn’t.) 

“ Humph.!” said the little fellow. “ Did you never t^ll a lie through 
fear. 

“ Ncv — ” I began. 

“ Stop,” said the wrcteh, looking through me as it were ; recollect 
a little. Now don’t you remember your stealing some gooseberries out 
of your father’s garden, and your father, being a very stem man, you were 
afraid to confess ; you would not liave told jl lie willingly, but you were 
afraid.” 

(Well, I did begin to remember such a thing.) 

“ Ha ! and you’ll remember many other things which you did which 
you wouldn’t have done had it not been from fear. Now,” said he, sitting 
bolt upright — how he could do it on that hot nob puzzled me — “ did 
masters and mistresses know how many lies they make their sen'ants tell 
from being so violent and speaking so crossly, or, as the phrase is, ‘ blow- 
ing tliem up,’ if they were really, what they pretend to the world to be, 

* Christians,’ they would not do it. How often do you hear a mistress 
say to a poor sen^ant-girl who lias accidentally broken something, 

* You good-for-nothing thing, you — .* 

“ ‘ Please, mum,’ says the poor girl, who never meatU to break it, ‘ I 
couldn’t help it.’ • 

“ Couldn’t help it, indeed ! Don’t tell me such falsehoods— couldn’t 
help it !’ • 

“ ‘ No, indeed, mum,’ says the girl, crying ; * indeed, I couldn’t.* 

“ ‘ Ha ! you hussy, get along witii you ; 1*11 stop jt*ocit of yep wages.’ 

** The poor thing has only, perhaps, ten pounds a-year, and what 
she can have to pay out of that after she has bought the various things 
which she requires (for these sort of people always insist on their servants 
appearing * nt to answ'cr the door’), let Dr. Kitchener tell in the preface 
to bis ^ Art of Cookery,' which all masters and mistresses would do well to 
read, and follow tlie advice there ^veii — so the next time the poor thing 
happens to break any thing, and is accused of it, rather than own it and 
get ^ blown up,’ she tells what, perhaps she never did before — a lie, and 
one lie told, another soon follows.” 

(I was obliged to own the little old fellow was right, and many of my 
readers, perhaps, w^ill think so too. j 

“ Now listen to me,* 3 TOung lady,” said th6 major. ** I have come to the 
determination, that if that old meddling creature dares again to outstep her 
duty, off she goes ; and you — you’ll, if you please, give up your evening 
walks in the shrubbeiy— ‘do you hear me ?” 

Yes, uncle,” arid the poor girl. 

« Well, then, mind you obey.” And away stalked the surly major, 
muttering, as he shut the door, <^1*11 see if I’m not obeyed.” 

Feb.— you. lxzzv. no. cccxzxviii. 
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Hie major had hardly reached his room, when one of the servants came 
in, pale as deatli, and trembling so as hardly to be able to speak. 

Welly you fooly what*B the matter with you ?*’ 

« Oh ! Sr, I— Fve seen a— a — ^ 

« What, you fool— a ghost V* 

«Ye’ — ye’s, sir!” r 

** Come here, you idiot," shouted the major, come here ; what do you 
mean, you gaping fool ?— Do you know what a ghost is ?*’ 

N — n — no, sir— but-^but — oh ! oh !" 

** Why, the fool’s going into hysterics.” The major violently rang the 
belL 

** Here, take this woman away — she shall have her wages to-morrow* 
m keep no such fools in my house.” 

The servants obeyed, not daring to say a word in their master’s pre- 
sence. However, there was a rumour amongst the servants that some- 
thing very strange had happened. Some said that the devil had been seen 
walUng up and down the shrubbeiy, and that strange noises had been 
heard. Eveiy one in the kitchen, so tliey all said, he^ a most pierang 
shriek and the mournful howling of a dog — and long and long at night 
the major was heard walking in his room. 


Chaftes IV. 

Aoaih the fire crackled, and the huge pot sent forth its savoury smell, 
and again the village gossips were assembled at the Trevetha Arms ; the 
MaAmith, the barber, ana the cl^k were tliere. 

I say, master lan^ord,” said the clerk, it’s now five years— yes, 
this very n^ht five years^since, if you recollect, we were aU here just 
as we are now. Do ydu recollect that night ?” 

^ Ah, indeed, 1 do,” said, the landlord, gravdy ; and well I may.” 

How ?” said the barber. • 

Ah,” again ejaculated the landlord, as he ^ook his head. 

^ Vfhak on earm 1008106 of Klchar Hodge ?” 

^ Ah ! it’s an awful world,” ejaculated the landlord* 

Why^ what became of him ?” asked the blacksmith. 

Yes, or, coming,” said the landlord to a customer. 

^ " I never could find out the li^ts of it,” mid the clerk ; I qpo^ to 
Us revefenoB sevend t anas , but ms answer was always, ‘ Peter, au^ (Sod 
have mercy on the souls of the wk^ed.’ ” 

^ And wh a t be cam e of the stranger and his dog ?” said the Uacksmith. 

There’s sn es ethi n g in the wh^ affiur,” saU the barber, ^ that we 
don’t mderstand; a^ it’s my belief that the landlord knows more 
aboitt it tfaaalie choo s es to tdL Ton recollect how be changed on ti^t 
night?” 

^ Sbi,” said Ae^cleik; ^^aad we never saw on^r thing of the sexton, 
ner the jffBingiar,.wor the dog riooe.” 

^ And Vfill Biefaards was said, to hsere died of a fidgbt, if yon leeel^ 
lect,” said the baiberi ^‘and his wife nod children were (ahen to the 
uMon.” 
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** Yes, poor fellow,” said the blacksmith ; bis wife said that he lost his 
mind the night after he was here.” 

A stormy night, I’m airaic^ we shall have of it,” said the landlord ; 
“the wind is beginning to rise, llark! wasn’t that thunder in the 
distance?” 

They all listened, andp could distinctly hear the low rumble ; and a 
sudden gust rushed over the house, and Hed away in the distance with a 
dismal howl. 

They looked at one another ; again the thmidep was heard, but it was 
nearer. 

“ It was •just such a night os this,” said the cler]^, “ that Pilchar 
Hodge came.” 

“ He’ll never come again,” said the landlord. 

“ God forbid,” said the clerk. 

Crash 1 came the thunder, that shook the house to its foundation ; and 
you could hear crack, crack, ctack, till it ended in a dull low roll in 
the distance; and now the rain came down in torrents, the lightning 
seemed one stream of living light ; the stoutest of the company turned 
pale ; the door flew open, and a figure, strongly reflected by the lighting, 
stood on the threshold. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ It is he r cried the landlord, and fell on* liis face. 

The <loor shut, the thund(‘r rolled, the lightning flashed. They went 
to the landlord, and picked him up. He was dead. All was consterna- 
tion and dismay ; the blacksmith was the only one who seemed to have 
any presence of mind ; the clerk began to repeat part of the service ; the 
poor little barber rushed frontldy about, muttenng most extraordinary 
things. 

Some ran for the doctor, some for his reverence, and some ran away 
nobody knew where. The doctor and his reverence fiame ; but all to no pur- 
pose ; the landlord was dead. Strange werc^the tales told next day in the 
village of Lelant ; some declared theyvhad seen Pilchar Hodge carrying 
away the landlord in a flame of fire. However, one thing was certain, 
that Pilchar Hodge was nowhere ^to be seen. .The next day every 
inquiry was made, and his reverence took every pains to find if he had 
been seen hy any one else save the guests at the Trevetha Arms, but no 
one had ; aU seemed wrapped in mystery. 

Soon after there was a report tmit strange noises were heard at the 
major’s ; the servants gave warning, fresh ones were had, but they did 
not stay long, and all the villa^ was in a complete stir. It was well 
known that the vicar had called, but was refiisra an audience ; he had 
written, but had received no reply ; and the peo|de said that it looked 
very bad when a man refused to see the parson, and some went so far as 
to say, “ if he wouldn’t see the parson he must see somebody else r 

Things went on like this for some time, and by degrees the alarm sub- 
sided ; another laiidiofl*took the Trevetha Anns, and the village gossips 
assembled to enjoy the blazing fire and eat the savoury supper as form^y. 
But still there was something about the major's place that no one likra 
to go near, and fi^r all the money in the world you would not persuade 
any one to ^ through tiie ground after night-fidL 

One evening, whue the guests were aU assembled as usnali the deiic 
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came in in a great hurry and very pale ; he sat himself down on a 
stool. 

What's the matter, Mr. Polwheal ?” said the landlord. 

It's all out,” groaned the clerk* 

“ What’s all out ?” exclaimed every one. 

“ Murder !” said the clerk. ' 

** Murder !*’ exclaimed the barber, do tell us ; I love to hear about 
murder.** 

“ Well,” siud the clerk, “ may I never love money. Pilchar Hodge, 
or whoever lie was. never said a truer tiling, * there’s nothing like money 
to send people to the devil* — and I hope he didn't hear me.” 

But, but,” continued tlie little anxious barber ; but the murder- 
how did it happen ? who did it ? where was it done ?*’ 

Why,*^ said the clerk, ** it happened this how. There was talk that 
there was a good lode discovered in Carrackgladden Clifif, and some 
miners ivent down and began to work, and when they had gone a little 
way they came to what seemed to them a wall. Well, they broke 
through the wall, and what should they see but a small dungeon like, 
and at the bottom they seed something they couldn’t tell wliat. One 
wanted another to go down, and he w'anted him, but nobody would go, 
they were so afeer^, and I don't wonder at it — 1 wouldn’t have gone 
for a thousand pounds.” * 

** Nor 1 neither,” said the barber. 

Hold thee tongue,” said the blacksmith, “ tlice’st a fool of a bar- 
ber.” 

Well,” continued the clerk, " at last they sent to his reverence. He 
came, and after rebuking them for their folly, but commending them for 
sending for him— for you know his reverence is a magistrate — he got 
two men of them to go witli him into the dungeon, and then they saw 
a skeleton. And what Mo you think it was ? Only a woman's. There 
were rings on her fingers and^a gold chain about her neck, liis rever- 
ence said nothing ; he ordered themen to go to the— the — tlie — ” 

“ Crowner,” said the landlord. 

“ Yes, yes ; well, in. the meantime^ his reverence looks about him, and 
sees some steps leading up, as it were. Well, up he goes, and finds a 
sort of a door, which he orders the men to breaJc open. And where do 
you think tliey found themselves ? Why, in tlie major’s grotto.” 

^^Dear me, who’d h’ve thought it,” said the landlord. « 

The barber looked sagaciously, as though he had thought it all along. 

Well, his reverence writes something on a paper, and gives it to one 
of the men, and very soon after 1 learned tliat the major had been token 
up on the charge of murder.” 

Murder I” exclaimed eveiy one. 

thought how it would happen,” said the barber; always 
said so.” 

^ Hold yer tongue you little pitiful chtn-scrapmg animal, and let’s 
know the mid of it,” roared the blacksmith. 

The barber was ready to shrink into bis shoes. 

** Well, that’s all I know,” said the clerk. ** I came here to tell you 
the news.” 

Thankee, thanke^” said the landlord, <^it was kind of ’ee to oomep 
so it was.” 
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The news soon flew about the Tillage that the major had been taken 
up for murder. Very shortly the coroner arrived with some persons to 
visit the cave of Carrackgladden. , They surveyed the remains of the 
unfortunate individual, whoever she might be, and some fragments of 
dress, which time and the damp had not destroyed, were taken care of. 
A verdict of murder” pronounced against some person or persons 
unknown. The major still remained under custody in his own house, for 
gaols and prisons were not so plentiful as they are now. However, there 
being no proof against the major, he was released, and very soon after he 
left, discharged all his servants, and offered to let the place, but no one 
w'ould take'it, and it gradually fell into decay. • 

Time wore on, the blacksmith grew old at his anvil, the barber became 
a little shrivelled old man, but still chattering as ever, and always talking 
about the old house, and was never known to pass it at dark; but the 
Trevetha Arms still flourished, and piece by piece the old house was taken 
away by the people, and thistles'and briars grew where the proud mysterious 
major used to live. But years, years after, an old man came to the village, 
attended by an old serving-man. They seemed to know the place, but no 
•one knew them ; and it was remarked that the old man used to wander 
down by Carrackgladden sands, and his old serving-man seemed to try to 
cheer Iiim up, for he seemed like one stricken with grief ; but the old 
man got worse and w'orse, and one evening they found him dead in the old 
cave, where the body was found. His serving-man said his master wished 
to be buried there, and so he wsis ; and when they buried him his servant- 
man put a brass-bound box under him, and said that wrhoever should try 
to disturb his master would be a corpse before the sun should rise. 
And the next morning, when the neighbours went to see die cave, it was 
dropping with water clear as ciystal, and next spring curious plants, that 
none had seen before, hod gi-own there. 

But somehow a rumour had spread that there were treasures in that 
box, and the old blacksmith and the barbel* agi*eed that that must be the 
box they remembered so well, and thfn they w^ondered that they’d never 
found out that the old man w*a3 Sir Ulwyn, and lus serving-man was Pil- 
ehar Hodge, the old sexton. • » • ' * 

“ But it would be a sin,” said the blacksmith, to disturb the dead.” 
‘‘But what good can the treasure do him?” said the barber, 
f hee’s nothing to do with that,” said the blacksmith ; “ it’s ill touch- 
ing a dead man’s grave.” 

The barber said nothing, but tlie next day he was missing. They 
searched all about. At last they wrent to the cave, and there they found 
the barber, cold and dead. Beside him lay a shovel and pickaxe and a 
lantern. The people shook their heads, took him home and buried him, 
and ever since Aat time no oiiC has ventured to disturb the bones of him 
who lies buried in the cave of Carrackgladden ; and the water still falls, 
and the people say Ulwyn, and that rare old 

plant, the Alpine fern* grows there, and weeps over Sir Ulwyn’s grave, 
and people come from far to gather it. 

(The little old man ceased speaking. I looked, but he was gone; I 
called, but no one answered.) 
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HOME THROUGH THE VALLEY OF HELL. 


BT DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ, 


The homeward-boimd English trayeller from Munich has three routes 
open to him. 

The first and most direct, taldng Augsburg as the starting-poiat (which 
k reached by railway in two hours), is by way of Ulm and Stuttgart, and, 
if pressed for time^- from tlience in a straight line to the Bruchw station 
on the Baden railway ; or, if there be no necessity for so much rapidity 
of motion as can be elicited from German post horses — (five English miles 
to the hour) — the traveller may diveim from Stuttgart to Heilbiomi, and, 
taking the steamer, descend to Heiddbe^ by the beautiful valley of the 
Neck^. In the latter case, he should time his departure from Augsburg 
so as to sleep the first night at^Ulm, and as the Eilwagen leaves four times 
a day— one of the hours being a little before noon — this may be easily 
managed. He will then be able, on leaving tHm, to take daylight witin 
him through the magnificent gorge of the Suafaian mountains, which 
leads so abruptly down to Geissliugen, and enjoy the picturesque scenery 
of the Fils till itfisllsinto the Upper Neckar ; unless, indeed, ms thoughts 
be wholly engrossed by the recollection of the captivating maidens — (their 
beauty quite sets one's teeth on edge) — who have extracted all his super- 
fluous coin by their clamorous entreaties to purchase the toys for wmch 
Geisslingen is celebrated. If such be his fate, then the castles of Helfen- 
stein and Hohenstaufien will be passed by unregarded, and the rich vine- 
yards which cover the slopes fix)m Plocliingeu to Stuttgart will display 
their charms in vain. • 


But, if his love for tfie picturesque be still a living sensation, he may 
hasten from the capital of WifHemourg to Heilbronn, and from the waters 
of the Neckar gaze upon the lovely shores between which he glides, en- 
chanted with all that meets his glance. 

That hi^ faculties of •taste and sm<41 he not offended, 1 would recom- 
mend the adventurous voyager, when in Stuttgart, neither to pot up at 
the Hotel de Russie, nor walk in the Palace Ga^ens. The proprietor of 
the hotel, M. Albisser, is a very rivil, good-humoured feUow, and speaks 
very good English, but the fare that awaits one is as indifferent-^not to 
say bad — as can anywhere be met with. The merry host eiflier' is— or 
seemt to be— wholly unconsdous of the wretdied state of his cuisine, and 
when last I was there carried his im^netrability so far as to inquire, when 
he aeddentaUy encountered me on me staircase, if Ihad not had ^^aecfy 
good bieak&st!’’ It cost me no effort to return a most derided n^tive^ 
on which M. Albisser suddenly wheeled about and rushed into the knriien, 
as if fixr fhe purpose of uttering an indignant remouitranoe, — ^but— ^I saw 
him no more! As tins was not the first rime^ihat I had found Hie 
cookery of the Hotel de Russie at a discount, 1 think I may presume tfasft 
there is a mdksal defect in the pury^or’s dep^ment of that establkhinent. 
Hurray recommends — and, in nine times out of ten, it is best to follow 
lus recommendation— Harequardt's hotel, in the Kbnigs Strasse, which, 
though dear, is a good one. The Palace Gardens are very prettily laid 
out ; the foliage is luxuriant, the walks shady, the orange-trees bloom in 
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spite of the three centuries which haye gnarled thw trunks, and the sand- 
stone nymphs of Donnecker stand in the most bewitching attitudes ; 
but there is one thing there that neutralises all these attractions— the in- 
tolerable smell from the narrow, dark, dirty sewer, called by courtesy a 
stream, which courses through the gar^ns, and in one place actually per- 
forms a disgusting summerset, as if it were a fSidl of living, sparkling 
water, instep of the base, namdess current, which taints the surrounding 
air. 

So much for the first route : the second con^ues the railway from 
Augsburg to Donauwmrth — where, by-the-by, you may make yourself un- 
coi^ortahle at the Post, one of the filthiest inns in Christendom, uidess 
you prefer, os I did, to stand in the street for the hour* or two I stayed 
there. Here the Hlwagen is taken for Nuremberg, and the road lies 
through a finely-wooded country, in the midst of which stands Weisseu- 
burg, a town tW, seen as I once saw it by moonlight, has a very pictu- 
resque appearance. 

It is not an advisable thing to do, though it often happens in Ger- 
many, to arrive in a strange city in the dead of the night, and choose 
your quarters far from the post. German porters are not tlie most bril- 
liant fellows in the world, but they seem to give strangers credit for 
unbounded sagacity, a compliment which is rather awkwardly paid. 

“ To what hotel ?’* they exclaim, as one or more of them possess 
themselves of your baggage. The answer is given, and away they bear 
it, at the best pace they can muster beneath its weight ; and it must be 
noted, as a general rule, that your true German always moves quickest 
under a heavy load — ten times faster, in fact, than when his shoulders 
are quite unburtkened. You follow as you may, tnistmg to Fortune to 
guide your footsteps safely over the rough pavement of the unknown 
city. It is ^ough for the porter that he knows his way ; you mustySmf 
yours ; and in the darkness that reigns around, •the sense of hearing is 
far more serviceable than tliat of sight. li is but slight consolation to 
the benighted traveller, to remember 4he proverbial honesty of the men 
wbo have carried off his goods and chattels. Of what use to him is 
their integrity, when he does,not know which wav to turn to ensure him- 
self of the fact ? It is vain to cry out langsam,** when once they have 
frurly started ; there is but one safe <S>urse, and that is to make yourself 
fast to some part of your baggage, and submit to be taken in tow, the 
headlong porter enacting the part of a vigorous steam-tug. By this 
means^ “ breathless and faint, leaning upon — ” your stick <mp umbrella, 
as the case may be, you stand a chance of not being left to wander in the 
streets till daylight. 

All the world knows Nuremberg by its reputation, and the feune long 
once given to it by the unequalled drawings of Prout. It would be 
useless, therefore, to dwell on the marvellous works of Adam Kraft and 
Peter Visscher, on the pictures o£ Albert DUrer, on the quaint arclutec- 
ture of the city, or on*the beauty of the gorgeous cup of Wentzcl Jamitzer,i 
now in the possession of the banker Merkel, so carefully bamcaded from 
accidental or designed intrusion, and yet so readily and courteous^ 
shown. These objects of art— and the multitude not enumerated-— 
TDsy well detain a stranger several days. Wtirteburg, also, contains 
many things to interest; the Palace being highly attractive ; and the 
joomey to Frankfort, ei^er by the Maine or the high road, whieb tear 
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•verses many beautiful forests, till it reaches AschafFenburg, is, at least 
in summer, a pleasant day's work. 

But, having tried both the others, commend me, after all, to the route 
which embraces the Lake of Constoce, the Upper Rhine, and the Black 
Forcst, w'hich, for beauty of sceneiy, of its particular kind, is unsur- 
passed, as iar as I have yet seen, in Europe. * 

Wearied to death of Glyptotheks and Pinacotheks, of out-of-door 
frescoes that won't stand the wear and tear of a climate north of the 
Alps, and within-doors contrast only too forcibly with the hoes of nature ; 
sick of Geimanized-Italian edifices, g^rafting a gaudy suburb on a dull 
town; and disgusted with the apathy of a people tacitly submitting to 
the caprices of a*king, who would have made an excellent painter and 
glazier had he been properly apprenticed to the trade, and to the inso- 
lence of a dancing Pompadour, whom even the mauvais sujets of Paris 
despise ; glad to exchange these second-hand conventionalities for that 
which no conventionality, even in Bavaria, can spoil, we left Munich on 
the great day of the Octobeni-Feste — all ihe world drinking beer in the 
Theresiens-Wiese, and staring at what they believe to be horse-racing — 
and, after performing the prescribed two hours on forty miles of railroad 
to Augsburg, transferred ourselves to one of the carriages on the line in 
the direction of Lindau, which is open as far as Kaufbeuren, also forty 
miles distant from Augsburg, and passes the station of Miudelheiin, 
which gives its name to the principality erected in favour of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. 

The prescribed time for our arrival was eight o'clock in the evening, 
but railroad punctuality in Bavaria allowed this to be half-an-hour later, 
and after crossing the covered bridge over the Wertach in an omnibus, 
we reached the turn of Kaufbeuren shortly before nine, with an hour to 
spare before the Eilwagen set out for Lindau, distant about sixty miles, 
or, to speak more to th^ purpose, some fourteen hours. 

To beguile that hour was not the simplest thing imaginable. It 
night have been got over had we keen addicted to skittles, as the game 
is played on a kind of wooden ndlway, in the angle of a court-yim of 
the inn to .which we wgre recommen(|ed ; ov its weariness might not have 
been felt, could we have mustered courage to face tlie ten thousand 
'atmospheres commingled in the Stbbe of the Sonne,” and have closed 
our ears to the deafening clamour of the multitudinous voices wliich rent 
the smoke that settled over the heads of the guests therein assembled 
but as these attractions were not all-sufficient, we armed ourseliA with 
the patience which is of hourly growth in Germany, and returned quietly 
to the little waiting-room att^hed to the office of ^e Eilwagen. 

This apartment offered an example of the comfort afforded to a 
German officiid^ for it contained a table and a bed, — the types, as all the 
world knows, of German existence : 

Du lit k la table, — de la table au lit.” 

The dock struck ten, — and the precaution having' been taken of secur- 
ing places susammen” (togedier), we answered our numbers, and entered 
neat post-waggon,” which was to convey us to our destinatioiu 

The determination not to go to sleep, wliich is the first resolution made 
in a public conveyance by night, gradually gave way before the motion 
of the carriage^ and when we woke up at Kempten, between two and 
three o’clock in the morning, it was with great unwillingness that we 
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exchanged our vehicle, by that time g^own comfortable, for another that 
seemed to be by no means so. Experienced travellers in Germany are, 
ci course, well acquainted with the system of the Bei-Post.” It has one 
advantage, certainly ; that of always insuring to the traveller a pl|tce in 
the direction in which he wishes to go; but the discomfort is not 
slight of having to shift one’s berth in the dead of the night, just as 
sound sleep has taken possession of one’s faculties, in order that the tale 
may be completed to occupy as many carriages as remain to be filled 
after the discharge of passengers at every post-town. This grievance in 
a short time forgotten, we lost our count of time, and daylij^it surprised 
us in a perfect Swiss valley ; the effect being the mcge striking from the 
£Bot that the scenery on which our waking eyes had l|^t lingered was the 
broad, monotonous level of the plain of Munich. 

The name of the village at which we stopped to breakfast was Nellen- 
hiiick, — the first of a series of many resembling it, — the characteristics 
of all being essentially Swiss, — the whole farm being comprised beneath 
one high, broad roof, — the dwelling-house at one extremity, the stable 
next, and the bam at the other end of the facade, and the whole front 
garnished for the most part w’ith timber sawn into lengths and strings of 
ripe golden maize. There are many districts in Germany, — Franconia 
and Saxony for instance, — which are each called ‘‘little Switzerland.” 
And certainly this part of Bavaria equally merits the name. The 
heights above are not the Alps, but every other feature of the landscape 
is that of a country at their base ; the same rushing streams, the same 
dimlnng roads, the same dark forests, villages at long intervals, and 
population scanty, and thus it continues all the way to Lindau. 

Not that we arrived there quite so soon as the word of promise assured 
us. The usual post-waggon license was partly the cause of this, but a 
more positive one was the breaking of a spring, which we discovered at 
the village of Niederstauffen. The conducteilr was, however, a man of 
art — as he had need to be in these ap-and-down regions — and was 
presently busy with hammer, rice, and screw, and it was really not more 
than half-an-hour that we were detained on our journey. We occupied 
the interval in exploring the immense ark, which bore on* its front the 
omblem of a stag, — the “ Golaenen Hirscli,” — an animal greatly in 
favour amongst innkeepers in Bavaria ; a better found, or more capa- 
cious kitchen it would be difficult to meet with, and the batterie de cuisine 
seemed perfect. The very air of the place was redolent of kalbs-braten 
and' stewed plums, those delicacies of the land beyond the Rhine. But a 
more interesting speculation to us was the state of the weather. The 
morning bad promised a glorious day — the sun had risen clear and 
bright, and the mists in the valleye had lingered on the slopes, instead of 
rapidly ascending, so that, believing in the usual prognostics, we thought 
ourselves secure of a fine view of the Alps of the Vorarlberg, when we 
should reach the lake of Constancd. Every weather-wise peasant w’hom 
we interrogated, either flattered our expectations or knew nothing about 
the matter, for the answer was invariably the same : “ Sie werden ganz 
achbnes Wetter haben a mistake, to designate it by the mildest appella- 
tion* It was not long before we were able to decide for ourselves, 
without the aid of any weather-wise interpreter ; but that decision was 
fatal to our hc^s, for when we had reached the height from whence the 
lake of Constance first becomes visible, the broad expanse of water was 
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eovered with a shroud of mist, lifted from the surfiioe ooly just high 
enough to let us see that there wm mountains on the opposite shore, 
but witlu>ut revealing their onthne. 

Except the kng bridges whidi connect the islands on which lindaa 
stands with the main l«id, and some fragments of ancient walls and 
towers of feudal date, there is nothing to induce the traveller to linger 
here longer than his absolute necessities require. After a night in an 
I^wagen, a bath and a hairdresser are two desirable luxuries. The 
first was only to be had in the lake, which the cold mist made any thing 
but tempting, but the latter was jwocurable in the town. He was, 
however, a man of only a single m/Sier, his art being limited to the 
range of combs aj^ curling-irons ; of tonsoiial skill he was wholly inno- 
cent, and a second individual appeared at the same moment to operate in 
the latter capacity. They could not, of course, set to work simulta- 
neously at their respective callings, but a very pleasant and instnictive 
ocmYersatlon they had on the subject of the approaching war between the 
radical Cantons and the Sonderbund ; the barber — a root and branch 
exterminator — espousing the cause of the former, and the pemiquier— of 
a Jesuitical cast of countenance — ^maintaining that of the latter. So 
earnest were the disputants that I almost wished the quarrel bad been 
confided to them to settle on the spot, especially as 1 was the suf- 
ferer during their proloDged argument. However, every thing comes 
to an end^even a politician’s harangue — and I profited at last by their 
several talents. 

This accomplished, there remained onl^ just time enough to transfer 
ourselves and baggage to the steamer, which was to set out at two o'clock, 
for Constance. 

This vessel, the Ludwig^ which represented the navy of Bavaria, and 
whose best recommendations were a pretty cabin and a very gqpd cui$iney 
was more than adequately- comioanded by a highly hirsute and magnifi- 
cent-looking personage, who re^iced in some such tide as the Ober- 
Koniglichen-Boden-Sees-Dampf-Schiffarts- Director,” and whose prin- 
mpfd occupation seemed to be that of curling his whiskers with a pocket 
comb, as he sat in a smalj office on deck, abaft one of the paddle-boxes. 
He apparently derived so much satisfaction from this employment, that 
he left the navigation of the Lttdung entirely to the helmsman, a b^uded 
youth, who cali^y smoked while he steered. It was not of much con- 
sequence, for all &e art required was, to go straight across the lake ; and 
kst our speed should prove dangerous, we took a large grain-laden vessel 
in tow. 

In this giuse we arrived, in about two hours, at Borsehach, the chief 
port of Switseriand, where we vrere politely invited to go ashore till the 
post came in from St Gallra, but as there was evidently nothing to see^ 
we were content to r^nain on board till the expected despatches arrived. 
'When they did so, we coasted the Swiss side of the lake to Romanshom, 
pasring beneath a ricUy-eultivated slope, where gitnvs the best wine of 
the district, which is just good enough not to be disliked. At Komausboni, 
wl^ exchanged the odoim of Bavaria for those of Baden, or to speak 
{darner, left our old craft and its dktinguished high-adimnil, to shape a 
.new course to Frjedridhshafen on the Wiirtemberg shore, while we 
pursued our route divent. Towards seven o’clock, we descried the Fhavos 
of Constance gkaouag tiiroogfa the mist like the red eye of a fresh-water 
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ogre — our hardy mariners hit the entrance to the harbour with na ut ical 
precision, and tne ratis impia” which had accomplished so much, was 
presently blowing off her steam beneath the walls o£ the ancient and de- 
cayed city. The Custom-house officers, with unwonted civility, took 
our words for the absence of contraband goods in our baggage— (I 
wish they would do tbtt same at Dover) — and it was not many minuto 
before we were safely housed in that pleasant and most comfortable hotel 
—the Hecht, or Briket, or Pike, as it is called in the three tongues^ 
eveiy one of which would fail in its duty, if it did not sing the praises of 
so excellent a Gasthaus. First-rate Affenthaler — irreproachable cutlets—^ 
bread of 'unequalled lightness — tea of delicious fliykrour — and positive 
Cognac (not wretched rum-disguised Brantwein, so universal in Grer- 
many), were amongst the good tilings discussed at the meal which gpreeted 
us within ten minutes of our arrival in the Hecht — the celerity of the 
waiters being equalled only by their civility. 

As the boat for Schaffhausen was not to leave Constance till mid-da}^ 
we employed the next morning in perambulating its deserted streets. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a picture of greater desolation than is 
conveyed by the present aspect of old imperial city. Of its 40,000 
inhabitants, little more tlian a sixth part remain, and except when the 
steamers arrive and depart, the majority of these appear to have nothing 
to do. Heaven knows where their trade is, for there was scarcely a shop 
to be seen, and the few that could be descried offered notliing to tempt a 
traveller to part with his money. We did discover a Buclihandlung, but it 
was the only one in the city, and what we asked for — a work of local in- 
formation— we were not able to obtain. The solitary sign by which we 
discerned that the inhabitants did not go to bed in the day-time, was a 
kind of indolent labour that made itself apparent in the neighbourhood 
of the cathedra], w^herc some masons w'ere lazily sawing large blocks of 
stone, and the clink of a mallet was heard at sbrnewhat protracted inter- 
vals, as if the workmen employed had glimpses Of conscientiousness rather 
than motives for industry. In the*p^my days of Constance, when her 
minster was first ornamented with the beautiful sculpture which still ren- 
ders it so attractive, there was nc^lack of labour, and that devoted to the 
highest purposes of art; in token whereof, we need only turn to the oaken 
portals carved by the cunning hand of Simon Bainder, and to the ex- 
quisite sculpture in the choir and baptistiy. In the last-named circular 
chapel, and in the vestiarium adjoining, ore the evidences of a craft 
once as sedulously followed as that of the sculptor, but now fast falling 
into disrepute in its veiy strong-holds — the craft of the relic-mongen. 
The hair of the Blessea Viigin — the crystallised tears of one saint — 
Ibe teeth of another, and the bones of a third — are shown as of yore by 
tiie mechanical sacristan; but even hb monotonous catalogue is inter- 
rupted' by som^hing like interest, when he displays the rich copes and 
albs, and curiously- wrought vestments, with whi^ the hierarchs of Con- 
Btonce were wont to* adorn themselves on occasions of great ceremonial ; 
endi, for instance, as that when, from the ends of Europe, were met toge- 
ther almost every dignitary of the Romish church, to reconcile the papal 
schism which then divided her sons, and when the great counxul so com- 
posed, stained the annala of that church, more deeply, perhaps, than thqr 
nd ever been iftained before, in the blood of John Hass and of Jerome of 
Brogue. Belies and memorials of these martyrs— not superotitioiisly 
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manufactured, but religiously preserved— are still shown in Constance, 
and these, with the acts of the council and the names of the men immor- 
lised by the treachery and cruelty ojF that assembly, are all — except its 
venerable minster— which the city has left to recal its former im- 
portance. 

He who has not peneteted into Switzerland {yill hero see the first of 
those covered bridra, which are so frequently met with in various cantons, 
but the uses to which the bridge of Constance are devoted, besides that 
of serving as a m^ns of communication with the Grand Duchy, to which 
it belong^ are chiefly in the interests of the millers, the rapid river ex- 
pending its energies in assisting them to grind their corn. 'The mill- 
wheels and the race of the waters beneath them, have, however, a veiy 
picturesque appearance, and harmonise well with the quaint architecture 
of the bridge and surrounding buildings. 

About noon, the mist which for two days had hung over the lake, sud- 
aenly cleared^ oflF, and bright as the day on which the bark of Rudiger 
** gleamed gaily on the Rhine, ’\we commenced the descent of that noble 
stream. 

To the majority of tourists the beauty of the Rhine is supposed to lie 
entirely on the beaten track between the Siebengebirge and tne vineyards 
of Johannisberg, but scenes as lovely as any that charm the ^e in the more 
frequented part of the river are to be found between Constance and 
Schaffhausen. But its beauty is of a softer character ; its gently-sloping 
bank^ sometimes covered with foliage, from the mountain -tops to the 
river s brink,— sometimes broken by green pasture and fields of golden 
grain, with the sinning walls of gay, sunny villas scattered between, with 
now and then an old church, a picturesque village, or an antique tower 
surprising us at some sudden bend, offer a much greater variety than the 
constant succ^sion of the feudal ruins, gray rocks, and climbing vineyards 
of the lower division of this Rhine. The latter are, no doubt, more strik- 
ing, and, seen for the first time^ make a greater impression, but the pic- 
ture presented by the former is that en which one feels disposed longer to 
dwell and oftener to return to. 

Amragst ^he many chateaux that styd these shores, making us long to 
there, Arenenberg, the residence of Hortense, and 
still later her son, Louis Napoleon, is conspicuous. It is a charming 
spot, and if any thing could supply the place of ambition, “ the heart that 
IS humble might hope for it here." But no Frenchman, still less one of 
the imperial stock, can be expected to take kindly to the country as long 
u Ptfis remains unburnt; so wishing the proprietor of Arenenberg more 
luck than TOfel his great predecessor, we glided on, — passing by Stein, with 
ito old George, the ruined towers of Hohenklbgen, and the 

cloistered walls of Paradies and Katherinenthal,— and at the close of a four 
horn voya« brougteup opposite the market-place of Schaffhausen. 

We were little ennous to Imow what the town contained, being desirous 
of seeing as much rf the famous ‘‘ faUs’* as the afterfioon of a bright Oc- 
toW day would allow, and as quickly as the distance could be accom- 
plmed, we drove out to the hotel at Neuhausen, from whence, as the pro- 
pnetor says, m French of the most detestable quality, “ on optient la plus 
pelle fue qu il est bossiUe de subboser In other words, the cascade lies 
fcrt, and tile ftr awaj mountains of the Oberland skirt the hoiuon. 
wp'oescend to the shon^ to cross the nrer in the feny*boa^ to dimb Ae 
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steep, wooded height by the path that leads to the chateau of Lauffen, 
and then to descend once more to the gallery that overhangs the fall, 
where you are wet with its spray and deafened by its roar, are the 
necessary and immediate acts of the newly -arrived. But no such act 
is mine to attempt to describe the indescribable, for such 1 take to be 
the ever-changing but eternal rush of waters at Schaffhausen. Mere 
words cannot convey an adequate idea of the swiftness of the wave 
whose course the eye cannot tollow, of the unceasing din which the ear 
cannot concentrate its faculties to listen to. Daz^ed and bewildered, 
the only new idea I obtained was tliat of perpetual motion, without, 
however, being enlightened as to any useful mode of turning it to 
account, for the ordinary appliances of a great Wkter-power seemed 
Quite set at nought by tnis stunning’* cataract. Having gazed our 
nil, though the appetite for gazing appeared to grow by what it fed on, 
we retraced our steps, and when the foam of the river was no longer 
visible from the terrace of the hotel, and the place of the fall could only 
be noted by the noise it made, we addressed ourselves to something 
more substantial. If I Hhd .said enduring, instead of substantial, 1 
should scarcely have been wrong, for a tougher animal than the fowl 
which formed part of our supper it has seldom been my lot to encounter. 
It was late in the season, indeed a few days more and the establishment 
would have been closed, and, besides ourselves, 1 do not think there 
were any guests in the enormous building. There w^ere, consequently, 
no jingling of bells, no noises of late travellers, no hurrying and scurry- 
ing of scuffling waiters along the interminable passages, but a perfect 
stillness, which enabled us to enjoy, without any interruprion, the sullen 
roar of the distant cataract, once more visible from our bed-room win- 
dows beneath the light of the moon. 

On the following morning, after taking leave of the falls as often as 
Prior* 8 hero bade farewell to the world, we resolutely turned our backs 
upon it, and addressed ourselves to the farther purpose of our journey. 
Unwilling to trust ourselves to a ppblic conveyance, for it may be set 
down as a general rule that a diligence always travels through the finest 
sceneiy by night, I inquired if there were my direct jnode of conveyance 
from Neuhausen to Freybufgin Breisgau. Monsieur Weber had no car* 
riage of his own, but were was, fortunately, a voiture de retour at the 
hotel, the driver of which was willing to take us for forty francs and a 
trink-geld of five more — stopping one night on the road at Lenzkirch in 
the Black Forest, rather more than half way. The baigaiii was soon 
struck, and we had no reason to repent it : the carriage was light, 
easy, and roomy, the horses veiy good, and the driver extremely civil. 

For the first few miles, the ro^ lies through a level countr}', w'ell- 
cultivated, and interspers^ with thick woods. It is pretty, but presente 
no remarkable features, nor is there any thing striking till the frontier is 
passed, where a bridge of one arch spans the stream which divides 
Switzerland from the Grand DucJiy of Baden, We then came to the 
small town of Stiihling^n, unimportant in itself, but one part of it 
picturesquely situated on the slope of a very steep hill, which we 
breMted on foot, by a narrow padi through fields and hanging gardens, 
leaving the carriage to make its way by the more circuitous road. 
At the top of the hill, which would make a very respectable mountain 
anywhere out of these latitudes, we rested on the wall till the toiling 
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hcnses made their appearance, and then drove through an archway 
into what seemed to be the court-yard of a feudal castle, which crowned 
the height. A feudal oasde it had been once, and bdonged to the 
princely race of Furstenbeig, but a pSasant is now the sole tenant of the 
towers of Hohen Lupfen ; the inner court is a spacious farm-yard, and 
the high-road runs right through it. «. 

We had now reached a high table-land, across which our course lay for 
several miles till, pasraogu thick belt of forest, we descended upon the 
pretty villas of J^nndorf. Here, while the driver refreshed his horses^ 
we visited me churchyard, the view from which is exceedingly beautiful ; 
a fine bold country with a dark ridge of forest forms the foreground, 
and in the extreme distance rise the sharp outlines of the Alps, extending 
from the lake of Wallenstadt to the Oberland, and distant nearly 100 
miles-from the spot n^ere we stood. The Jungfrau and the Finsteraor- 
hom were visible on the right hand, — and on the left their giant brother, 
the Dbdi, while a countless number of less lofty peaks formed the inter- 
mediate chain. 

Beyond Bonndorf the aspect of the soereiy changes ; the country be- 
comes wilder, — the roads steeper, — the cottars, whose ample roofs con- 
tain everything beneath them, bedrooms, kitchen, cowhouse, and stable, 
—closely rese^le those of Switserland, — and immense patches of black 
fir clothe the sides of the hills, and give their name to the whole district. 
Through the heart of these thick woods we past, the sombre foliage 
shedding the deepest gloom ; but the road was not solitary, for here and 
there were the blazing fires of wood-cutters, and on the way came every 
now and then a knot of village g^irls returning from their daily labours. 
While traversing the last forest-patch, the sun went down, and when we 
emerged into the open country, a cold, gray twilight had replaced the 
warm rich glow, and it seemed as if we had entered an entirely new 
region. « 

As if he sympathised with pur feelings, or probably as anxious as 
ourselves to get to the journey *8 e^d, the driver— whose name, by the 
way, was Friedrich Kinkel, — a good jingling name to travel with- 
flogged his horses with unusual good-will,— the beasts stepped out mer- 
rily, and at t^ very same moment as tile dili^nce from Neostadt, whidi 
entered the town by another route, we rattled through the street of 
Lenzkirch and drew up at the posthouse, better known to traveUers by 
the rign Zum weissl^ Roesle,” a white horse figuring conspiououslja 
over the door, where is also exhibited the image of a golden post- 
hom. 

Tile hungry travdler who seeks accommodation at the White Horse 
must mind wmch way he turns on entmng that place of entertainment 
lesi^ in seeking the salle-il-manger, he stumbles upon the stable or the 
cow-house. H he takes the door on the right hand, he wQl inevitably 
loose his ymy and fanak his diins, beriden Mogiog vp finally in some 
even less agnsealiie asanner, tar there k no light to«guide him, and .the 
sense of smell is^ not always the safiMt guidb ki a Ckrman Gast-haos; 
Ifi|ie venturai in nk the left hand door> the dense atmosphere of tobaoeo* 
smeke will muMf imfede hb setnh, as mueh by the obscurity winch it 
causes as by same of a^beation winch k hegka. His best ^an is to 
doasldid, aftareamerieoeehaJeiiBghtened me^ and thatwas te go stratyht 
kmmiio the eodof Asjpassage, where an open deoiv a savo ur y edw, 
a number of lighted brasiers, and other appliances of cookery, umnis* 
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takeaUy announoe liie kitchea. Here I made good ni^ enfa y, and law 
amosget others sunUarly emjployed, a fine, tall, handsome^ rosy-cheeked, 
black-eyed girh busy preparing dinner for all comers. 

I have a hahk, or probably instinct, which leads me to make acquaint- 
ance with the ehrf as soon as I enter an hotel, and it generally proves of 
service. Every body lij^es flattery, but cooks especially, and if they are 
lardes bemre dmner, depend upon it the meal will be so much the 
better for it. There is no difficulty in saying a few civil words at any 
time, least of all when a pretty girl is the object 9 f them ; but it was 
no doubt quite as much owing to her good nature as to her imperfect 
knowledge of my imperfectly expressed compliments, that the dinner 
which was afterwards served up to us proved so remaflcably good. This 
repast took place in a very comfortable apartment — ^the real Speise-saal— - 
approachable only through the kitchen or the smoky Stube before-men- 
tioned, and I need not say there are many reasons why the former route 
should be preferred. 

Though the room was low and the ceiling discoloured by the clouds 
from many meerschaums^ it ga<ily decorated ; the window-curtains 
were of a bright red, the walls were papered of a g^y pattern, a por- 
trait of the fair cuismi^re in her Sunday costume — she was the daughter 
of the house — ^hung in a conspicuous porition, and one end of the room 
displayed at least a dozen little cloc^, the manufiEicture of the place, 
going as hard as they could, and clicking and striking in the merriest 
manner possible. These litrie time-pieces looked so brilliant and com- 
panionable, that we bought one forthwith. The price was five florins, or 
8sm ; and to its credit I must say, that it still goes as well as if it had 
cost ten times the amount. It woiild be an act of injustice to withhold 
the name of the maker, so I beg to say that this Lepaute, or Le Boy, of 
the Black Forest, is called Andreas Reiser, of Donaueschingen ; and if 
any furtheif information be needed concerning him, it may be obtained of 
fats brother, a very worthy and intelligent^master of the same craft, who 
exercises his calling on Park Te]Tac|, on the way to St. John's Wood. 

In the room thus described, we dined on the best fere of the Black 
Forest ; a soup wfaidi would not have disgraced the London Tavern ; 
mountain trout— a very difierent dung from the tasteless Jorelle of the 
German plams of various mods, beef, mutton, and veal ; a 
hare of course— not an ordinoiy stew— but in this case an admirable 
salmi; adishof roast thrushes, later in season here than in the Aidennea 
(where also they are excellent) ; an ox tongue, smcflced in a peculiarly 
agreeable way ; wUd^weiy the venison of me ferest ; and, to conclude, 
without Ayin^ a word of minor condiments, a kind of mai^pme, com- 
binmg the onspness of a cake, with the richness of a pudmg. We 
£rand,tfae last so good that w^ Imd its fellow carefully put up for 
trav^og; it was not devoured the Custom-house ofiSoers at Dover, 
but wasfiiUy appieoiated m Some veiy capital Assmanshttuser, 

and a cAosse of Rkicbenwasser, were the accompaniments to the above. 
Nor was this meal eaten in rilmm, for besides a jovial party of Germans 
at the other end of dm table, who had 'had an hoar’s start of us, and 
were oooseqnently in a fair way et finishing neariy as soon as oursdves^ 
we were entertained hj the conveisation of the waiter, an intelUgent 
yomig man, andson to the heat, himsdf inviuble. From him we leamt 
avan^of feotib leoal and geoeml; how Lenjddndi nmnlMrad a pop«» 
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]«tion of 1800 persons; how it stood upwards of 2000 feet above the 
level of the sea ; how it was famous for the manufaGtore ' of straw hats,, 
as well as little clocks ; how his sister, whose beauty we praised, looked 
twice as well in her Sunday drees — a wery pretty and striking costume 
how a great number of English lords and ladies had stopped at the 
White Horse— -a fact which the Fremdtbujch confirmed and how, 
finally, he had a vehement desire to go to London, for which purpose he was- 
learning English as fast as he could, and begged us, then and there, to 
improve his vocabulary, by calling for everything we wanted in our 
own tongue, which he repeated as nearly as he could, whether he brought 
the right thing or not. Amongst otiier things, he put a question which 
puzzled us to answAr in a satisfactory way, not having, at that time, heard 
of the “Fonetic Nu&** 

1 find," said he, that though a good many English w'ords are spelt 
with the same letter^, the pronunciation is often very different ; for 
instance, which is it light to say monkey and or ‘ mnnkey and 

rfttnkey 

'We had a hard matter to make him /ollow us as we strove to dis- 
tinguish betweeu the two animals, and it ended by his shaking his head, 
and saying, 

! mein Gott ! die Englische Aus-spracbe ist sehr schwer !*' 

It struck us that we mig^t have retamed him the compliment. 

Although a perfectly comfortable bed is a thing not to be looked for in 
any part of Germany, those of the White Horse, at Lenzldrch, approach 
the comfortable as nearly as may be ; the mattresses were soft and 
elastic, the sheets white and fragrant ; hut the short paillasse w^as inserted 
as usual under the pillows, and the quilt badly replaced by a cloud of 
eider-down, which, for all purposes of warmth, might as well have been 
quicksilver. But^ by way of set off, the beds were altogether the gayest 
things of tlie kind 1 ever met with in Germany ; the blankets Were woven 
with scarlet stripes, and the piUows covered with red serge, or cloth, cut 
iu Vandykes. ^ 

With many acknowledgments for our pleasant quarters, we started 
neat morning for ^ Hollenthai — “the Valley of Hell,’' — on whose 
threshold i *haye so loiij^ been ling^Rng. *^The mountain pass which 
ascends from Lenzkirch is very bold and fine, and as we near^ the sum^ 
itiit, a number of lofty heights, which we had not been able to discover 
tp tlie dusk of the previous evening, came full into view ; the gnindq^ 
af these was the Feldbeig, which rivals its lofty broUier of the Taunus 
inelevaliion and far exceeds it in beauty. On the brow of the mountain 
ire mot a string of peasants, women all except thrir leader, a yObng man 
who marched in front telUng his beads and repeating his orisons in a loud 
woice^ wlnle bis oompamons made the responses, the act of prayer no* 
thing impeding the rafudity of their pace. It is from this spot that the 
traveller ^^nieymg in direction of Scliaffhausen, gets the first 
glimpse of ihe giories that await him in the far ^remote Alps, whose 
^owy outliiie is even more percepuble here than from the churchysid at 
^nndoc^ urherO J jidverted to the view. We also turned to gaze, but 
ihe moanning was mjt psopMous, for though the sun shone brightly over^ 
head, his beams were powerful enough to disperse the mists wfaidk 
fihed the valkys anAimplhod round the mountain^t^ We retfuned our 
therefore, over gnmnd at a connderable devatkm,. 
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and then descending to a broad plain, passed the solitaiy lake of Titi 
xiavelled” in woods, like N^ni, and entered the district which, in 
contrast probably to that which succeeds, is called the Hinimdreich or 

Kingdom of Heaven.” Its fertility and beauty are not of themselves 
so great as to enable it to lay claim to that exclusive denomination, but it 
was a pleasant country tp traverse after the broad and darkly wooded hills 
over vmich we had just passed. 

Presently we came to a scene of a different character. Unconscious 
that the table-land over which we had travelled wu so high above the 
level of the sea, we were quite unprepared for the rapidity of the descent 
wliich suddenly yawned beneath our feet. 

Slowly emerging from what seemed the verge of the horixon, though 
too near us to be the natural limit of vision, a long dark line arose, 
which, as we drew near, proved to be a heavy waggon drawn by a 
monster teem, there being not fewer than eighteen sturdy horses 
yoked to the vehicle. A smaller number could not have accomplished 
the task. 

This place of labour, where, Sisyphus,* ^Mamnatusque longi laboris,” 
might well have toiled, was the gorge that led to the V alley of Hell. 
It was no time for sitting /.djy looking on, so, leaving the care of the 
carriage to worthy Master Kinkel, we got out and proceeded on foot, 
burying ourselves deeper and deeper in the gloom of the gorge at every 
step we took. From time to time we cast our eye upwards, though with- 
out any thought that the mountain side was cover!^ with lubourers, at work, 
as we were afterward^ told, in the construction of a less precipitous road 
than that which we now followed. After tracking a very steep and wind- 
ing course, we had nearly reached the level of the valley, through which 
the Trcisam foams and rushes, when a loud shout rent the air, and *^Riick- 
warts, riickwarts,” echoed from hill to hill. It was not easy at the first 
outcry to understand that this warning was intended for us, or that it came 
from invisible workmen above, but we naturally paused, and then seeing 
that other wayfarers retreated up tlm slope, we followed their example. 
In good time we did so, for immediately after the ciy, a dull, heavy, 
stifl^ sound shook the hill side, which 1 at once recognis^ as an explosion 
of gunpowder, and close u^n it *came an avalanc& of ma»es of rock, 
thundering in' their descent, and crushing a forest tree at eveiy giant 
leap, till, spent with the distance, they found a resting-place in the 
torrent, or were caught in some accidental hollow. It was lucky for us 
that we had not advanced further, as escape would then have been diffi- 
cult, several fragments of enormous size having crossed that part of the 
road on which we were walking when the first alarm was raised. For 
fear we should be caught in another shower of stones, we beckoned to 
Herr Kinkel to make haste on, and before another blast took place had 
got beyond the reach of danger in the solitary village of Steig. 

Whue the horses were being baited, we wandered along the vaUey, 
and made a meal of fresco^ seated on the trunks of some enormous firs ^ 
heaped tog^her beside the Treisam, whose rapid waters were turning, 
close to ns, the wheel of one of the numerous saw-mills which stud'the 
Hbllenthal. It was only by the bright hues of the many-coloured fol^ge 
that the season could be determined from the aspect of th6 scene. The 
sky was as clear, and the rays of the sun as warm. as in the height of., 
summer, and the quick-eyed lizards, basking on the pine kgs, till our ap- 
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iijU mh difltiirbad ttem^ nwaui to wyojr OetcAer at if it Iiad been Jidy. 
f^fimibeetipiag'eoiddvotiie^ the badu of the etrean %itii 

U more bcfllhpt gKeen, mid ihere ivme gey flowers in plenty to keep vip 
'ttnilhinonef Aeeacfyyeer. Bnt in thousand tints over the 
itesp sides of the val% was ht greater beauty than bdonM to either 
^ OTMintiMr ; Hwwt snoh as antumn alone pan show, and brought to 
r mooUeetian the briQiant effects I bad witnesoed in the woods m our 
Amarioan proeineeB^ though even theire» 1 think, 1 have seaioely 
seen aw thhag to eMpars with ilm gorgeous hue of the soaiist leaves of 
the ^tideheny of the ]teaok Forest On this endiantmg there was, 
indeed, a blending of all beautiesi’’ and diet Byron was teqipted to ex- 
ttom, at the flrst^mw of the Vafl^ of the Aoheron, migltt well be in- 
sbAed on the rooks that gnsrd the entrance to the Hbllenthal - 

Fluto ! if tills be htil I gaae upon, 

<3ose &in’d Elysium’s ^des my thade rfball seek for none! 

Pert of the way on foot, and the remainder at a foot*8 pace, we dowly 

E med our way through the vblley, w)n<;h| in many places, contracted its 
ts so closely as to leave room ody for the road and t^ stream that 
murmured bmide it Eh^ery here and the|e the outlet seemed to be com- 
pletely blodmd till a sharp turn round some projectiDg rock lured us 
on n »w hundrea yi^ further to repeat the deception again and again, 
like uaattainahle h^hts of the Alps and the I^rrenees were not over our 
heads, hut the solitnM and grandeur of the pass was exceeded by nothing 
that 1 remember of the kind, even in those stupendous mountains, 
where the g^^ens and eternal snow are so frequently exoluded flrom 
Ike view, TOe mostetriking features of ibis remarkable valley are re- 
eerved for the last, when the mrection of the journey is towards Freybmg; 
and at the lofty rod^ called the Hizschspning, the evidence of the fiei^ 
convulsion whmh wrmubed open the passage through the mountains, is 
•tnkii^y apparent. At n short distance from this spot, it appeam, 
aa if it were easy to believe the tradition, that it owes its name to the 
Jsip of a hunted stag, so dosely no the rooky walls of the valley seem 
4S> approadi each qjther ; but on a nearer view, the sinuosities of the road 
satplam the apparent dbntiguity, and one then sees that the real width 
^ gjjimrit he less man 200 feet. If such a leap were ever acoomplishad by a 
titigtit must have been when the infernal pack of the Wild Huntsman was 
vattiis^ heels. ImposnlMUties may almost be reconciled in aregion so wild 
M this, as any one may imagine who notices how a gigantic larch *has 
^Sboad the means of rooting itself in the fissures of a bare and nearly per- 
yidicnhw rode, oppotite the Hirsohspning, midway between its base and 
«ti sianmit. liiere, however, it grows as if it haa been thrown there in 
* tte ikl0b tiiat rent Ae rocks asunder when the Hbllenthal was fonned. 

^ From tins pointthe vallqy gradually widens, the lo%d<^ recede, 
ai(ilfitil% s n hii ido ^ till, at the picturesque inn at Zaxten, demoatad, if I 
rm s eB i ber to a fierce wud hull, the levd eopntiy spreads itsdf out, 

and alltef an travdHiig, t^ beautifiil spire ca the minster of 

dees spytr t£e phnn, a wdeome landmark to the traveBar 
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SHOtiiiD any one within onr peat metropolis be so eurioliu^"ts 
to seek its unknown regions in toe east, he may find in )ns 
grinations a public way entitled Nightingale • Street,^’ and ini’d^ 
of the houses in the aforesaid street, so aptly termed the dent m 
misery,” We — a pair of top-boots — first saw light. The windows of ^ 
house were mostly broken and repaired with an old newspaper, the 
paanted door was warped and blistered, and plainly told the test of mtsiy 
a year’s struggling sun. The window-sills were decorated (if we may use 
such an expression) with boxes of withering wall-fiowers and paired 
mignonette ; a dead thrush, actually starved to death, lay in its 
wicker prison outside the house ; while aground a herd of half-clad chil- 
dren revelled in the fetid, smdking gutters. Up stairs, won the left- 
hand side, was our worthy modeller toiling at ourselves. The room was 
furnished with three pallets, for beds they were not, on one^of which was 
stretched a young girl of sixteen — a corpse, the victim of decline ; — on 
another lay a poor woman, pale and sick, whom it did not require the 
scientific eye of a physician to pronounce in a rapid consumption ; a 
herd of squalid children thronged around our modeller ; a pair of cats, 
the one gambolling with an old shoe, the other doling quietly by the 
fire-fender ; a hen cackling on the rickety press, and a few mded roses in 
a jog complete the picture. 

Father, I am hungiy,” said a sturdy lad of ten years. 

** So am.I,” chorus^ a group of six children. 

We used to have bread and breakfast and*treacle; aye, treacle, and 
why not now ?” said the urchin. * 

<< Sally never washed me this morning, and I have tried to awake her, 
but the sleepy girl she won’t get up, father; heat her, father,” said 
another. * • « ' • . 

Your sister will awake no more, my lad, she is dead ; she is out of 
misery and temptation. Thank God for that !” replied the poor cord- 
wainer, as a tear coursed its way down his wrinkled cheeks. 

Fatiier’s crying,” said a girl ; ^ don’t cry^ father ; poor father !” 

** Snowball, the chimney-sweeper, can buy tuffy out of his wages ; I 
wish 1 was a chimney-sweeper, father, or a Merry Andrew, to dance oq a 
tight-rope,” said another urchin. 

Hi ! hi ! Mr. James,” said a stout aged woman, who came wheeriog 
and puffing like a steam-enpne into the room. The rent was promiscm 
to-diw ; have you got it, eh ? If not, you and your baggage tramp to 
the aoor. I am not gobg to pay taxes an4 rates to keep workbowMK 
flgmng rad kera i&fr birds too. No! I am unto a dodge worth two of 
that, so if you ran’t cash up, why seek the wowhouse.” 

The workhouse!” said James, with a shudder. **Tske Hsn^to a 
workhouse ?*’ pointing to his wife. 

** And why not T I suppose she wouldn’t like picking' oakum ; 

•he would rather lay in my house doing nothing, eating, at I may my, 
the bread out of my mou£h $ yes, out of my mouth, me a poor, toiHng, 

Q a 
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hatd-working ^oman, who has neTer indul^d herself in nodiing, not 
even a play or a circns these fonr years ; besides^ 1 don’t over much like a 
copse (corpse) in one’s house.** 

<< Well, my good woman, look at these boots, they are nearly finished ; 
for pity's sake spare me the dregs of the cup of bitterness. I have drank 
deep of it, God knows. Give me but an hour of two, and you shall have 
all I get, save the price of a loaf of bread. These little ones have not 
broken their since mom.” And the children gathered around their 
father with frightened gaze at the terrible aspect of the landlady, too 
frightened even to ciy. 

** Luck o’ me, l^was a hale woman at thirty, could turn ahnangle or 
wash against any woman in London, but I took beer — dog’s-nose’s the 
stuff. Now look at your wife, a sickly thing, more fit for some lord’s 
table than washing and sewing. Well,— two hours at most,— and then 
tramp if you don't stump up.” 


II. ' 

Hubrah three cheers ! the last stitch is given I and behold us a spink 
span new pair of top-boots. 

Allow, us, however, to take a cursory an^^ retrospect glance at our 
modeller’s former state. 

James Whyte was bora in a quiet hamlet, in that portion of Her 
Majesty’s realms so aptly termed the Garden of England— Kent. His 
mother was a sailor’s widow, who, dying soon after his birth, left him to 
the care of the parish authorities, and he was, as it is provincially termed, 
“ christen^ at the pump.” But the fatherly eye of the reverend pastor 
of the village watched over him, and duected the youth’s bursting 
energies and passions fh the right channel. At twelve years of age 
he was taken without a premium by the village Crispin as an apprentice, 
and^ such was liis proficiency and zedl, that at twenty he was released from 
his indentures, and soon after became the happy husband of Fanny Newell, 
the daughter of a wealthy farmer, and the belle of the village. 

It may still be in the recollection of many of our readers, that a great 
wion-strike took place about this time among the tailors and shoe- 
makers of our metropolis. Germany, our own counties, France, our 
pro^n^, were recruited for fresh hands ; and among the number bitten 
-with the offers of better pay was James Whyte, and he resolved to seek, 
-or rather try, his fortunes in London. 

“ Jatn^ .” said his worthy master, when consulted on the subject ; 
" our capital is as a tinsel ornament, specious to view, but nothing but 
•emtuieM and worthlessness within ; and its pleasures are short-lived, 
l^ng for a moment^ and then lost in utter oblivion and darkness ; how 
many a poor ^ntry lad has sought Her, expecting, as in story-books 
of yore, to frnd her streets paved with gold, and has found nothing but 
slights and corses. Vice there stalks abroad, if not courted, at least 
^allowe^ and too oScm 

Wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

virta,^ iocliittrioiia, and honest, but vere I to l yAffc in the 
nunei, of my mii^ I dunild advise you against your plans, but as your 
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mind seems bent upon going^go^ and take a poor maa^s bleming; 
though you may not have such riches or wages in the counhy^ as in our 
peopled towns, yet you have true contentment, charity, and firatemitv. 
Simple we are in tastes, correct and decorous in our manners, and truly 
patriotic in our feeling^, but in our thickly-populated towns virtue is too 
often, alas ! sacrificed fos the precociousness of labour; and that Christian 
feeling, — that amor patruB, as we old classics say, — which knit our com- 
munities togetlier is there all dispelled, and the reverence of noble blood 
is there exchanged for the treasonable dogmas of disappointed men. A 
universal thirst for riches, and excitement pervades all classes in our 
metropolis* and large towns. Men actually become mere pieces of 
machinery for the amassment of wealth. Besides, instead of the free, clear 
air you now enjoy, you will breathe the sulphurous atmosphere of a factory 
chimney. Instead of flowery meads and pastures, to spend your leisure 
hours in, you will only have the parched and blistering flag-stones, or 
the sun-burnt park. Instead of the sweet chorus of woodland warblers, 
you will only hear the loud execrations of the cabmen, or the bronchial cry 
of the itinerant vendor. However, as I said, go ; — nay, my man ! I would 
not prevent you from gowg ; and remember, whether in prosperity or 
adversity, you have a sure friend in me. Take this Book, and my blessing. 
1 have turned down one leaf, it is there written : ^ I have been young, 
and now am old, yet never saw I the righteous man forsaken, nor his 
seed begging their bread.’ These lines may cheer you with true faith in 
sorrow or sickness, but may tlie Almighty Dispenser of all things avert 
such sorrows from ^ou, and in His infinite mercy bless you through 
His son, Jesus Chnst.” And a scalding tear fell fipm the good old 
pastor’s eye upon the Book of Holy Writ. , ; 

James arrived in London, his recommendations and (jualifications 6or>n 
enabled him to obtain an excellent appointment, and step by step up the^ 
ladder of fortune he went, until he reached its«topmost' rundle; when, 
W one of those inscrutable dispensations of Providence, he was hurled to 
the lowest depths. A cold, caught at a pleasure-trip to Greenwich, 
turned to pleurisy, and for months he lay on the bed of sickness at 
an expensive lodging, and, attended by expensive • doctors^; his little 
savings were soon spent, and oh reaching convalescence, he found 
another man appointed to his office, and himself in debt. He had but 
one course to pursue, — to sell his furniture, and retire to the humble 
lodgings where we first introduced him to our readers, and gain a 
livelihood by journeyman work. 


III. 

James put on his patched ccat and hat, and, after leaving his wife 
and children to the care of a kind neighbour, he emerged with om'selves 
into the street. Here we passed squalid children, half-drunken me- 
chanics smoking shArt pipes, a blue policeman, a red letter-carrier, then 
those vultures of poverty — pawnbrokers, in their shops with the three 
avunculean balls — and miserable dirty half-dad women crowding around 
those glittering thrones of the foul fiend’* — gin palaces. Onwards we 
went, and reached broader streets ; onwards, and the scene changed to 
the centre of our modern Babylon, where rank, beaufy, and fimiioD,' 
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contentment independence^ and virtue; poverty, dronkannest and 
dime, jostled one another. Onwards, and we stopj^ before a spfandid 
emporium of boots, the front a perfect mass of plate-glass and ^dinw, 
and filled with every description of bbot, from the Bluoher to the Wri- 
lington, from the Albert’s taste to the D’Orsay’s fancy. ^ J. Silvertale^ 
boot-maker, supported by the lion and unicorn, .figured in conspicuous 
letters on a fanciful board ; while on the left lintel of the door, in very 
seat characters, Cash accommodation,” was painted — a beautiful cab 
with a splendid bay horse, bedizened with silver harness, was standing at 
the door, and inside the cab was a smart pigmy of nature listlessly flank- 
ing the ffies off the sleek sides of the anim^. A young man, idiessed in 
the first style of faAiion, was leaning over the counter in deep conversa- 
tion with Silvertale, a stout oily-visaged man, in a plain black suit and 
white starched cravat. 

“ On these terms, and on these terms only^ mi lord," said Silvertale, 
mentally weighing each word. 

On those terms only ?” said Lord Frederick Po^in^ contracting 
the muscles of his iace, and spasmodically clenchmg ^ white Idd- 
glove. 

<< Upon those terms only, mi lord. They are very fair ; why, with 
this monetary crisis, fifty per cent is only fair interest By-the-by, 
I got the pheasants, frit and good ; do you feed with potatoes or buck- 
wheat? The vmiison I can’t say much for. Sir William Woolsey’s was 
better." 

111 accept your terms, Silvertale," screamed Lord Frederick, 1 
know I shall win, shan’t I, Silvertale ? Something within me tells me I 
shall win. Ah, Crockfo^, look out ! Ill breiUL the bank to-night. 
Hurrah I But— I promised my poor mother, on her death-bed, I would 
not part with the title-deeds — ^it was her property. I see her now ; her 
dickering breath, her glaced eye — some eau-^vie^ quick." 

Mr. Johnstone, just step tQ the cellaret, and bring Lord Frederick a 
glass of brandy," smd Silvertale, tcq^g to his clerk. 

Ah! it is "good; the mortal that fiM distilled it from the seed was a 
god. Ay, it bmnts the conscience, it drowns^oare. However, Silvertale, 
1 shall win t^nig^t, and then 1*11 redeem the* deeds — hurrah!" 

I am sore yon ^ve my best wishes to win,” replied Silvertale, with 
stoical indi&ienoe. You are rather excited, nu lord. Hudson has 
just ^ in a fresh case of topazes, oneof them, mi Imd, with a glass of heck 
and iced carraira- water, would quieten your nerves. Good mornings mi 
lord, good morning.” 

His lordship stepped into his cab, the tiger jumped up behind, and the 
horsey through street and square, 

Went pawing the air. 

Ah! hew firarenvioos passera-by little thought that that fiur 
covered a bleeding , heact. » » 

** Good moniiiig^ He. Phfibr, good morning; fine weather, ab;” said 

voHtb, of twenty yean oe to, 

enteaeidbeibopf 

‘‘BwiiMai a 9 fiim,jM.«ee^ Slmtale. Z waat a hnndnd or ao. < 1 

MVBoaaZ caalMwai^ 
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Certainly^ sir, certainlyi sir; usual terms, sir/’ 

Oh^ damn it, any thiiig,” replied the other. ^ 

I was thinking, !w. Puffer, it would be a nice &tle trip^ if you and 
Robert were to take a moor this year in Scotland, eh ? — run up there by 
the 12th r 

Robert was Mr. Silveitale’s only son, an excellent image of TortiUardy 
in Les Myst^res de Paris.” 

I will think about it. I want the money now though, but 1 can’t 
take any more boots or bricks, and as for the consignment of Moselle, I 
sent it to my unde, and he does nothing but curse me since. He thinks, 
I wanted to give him the cholera, and says it was nothing but a bad de- 
scription of sour gooseberry wine.” * 

Silvertale looked the picture of injured innocence. 

** Odd, veiy, sir. Now it is Lord Cockermouth’s favourite bin, and 
Captain Willmms had a case forwarded to him only by last night’s train-— 
it is the red seal, Mr. Puffer.” 

Red seal or green, I know my uncle says he has never been well 
since ; he is as cross as the deril, and I can't convince him that I was not 
playing him a trick. He says it had not tHb slightest semblance to 
Moselle, except in the bottles.^ 

Well, sir, I can only express my sorrow. Rest assured, your unde is 
no judge. But a thougnt crosses my mind. I picked up a real Vandyke 
very cheap, for an original, at a sale the other day, now I don’t nund 
throwing that in, as a bonus. Walk this way, sir,” and taking him 
into an inner room he showed Mr. Puffer a striking representation of him- 
self in all the array of black garments, white cravat, rubicund face, and 
yellow watch-chains dangling from the fob. 

That may be very like Mr. Vandgke,” replied Puffer, having an in- 
definite id^ whether Mr. Vandyke, as he called him, was a popular 
preacher or a distinguished memW of parliament, but it is plaguy like 
you, Silvertale.” • 

‘^Ah, sir, I see you have no sovi. for the antics,” said the dioe- 
maker, with imperturbable gravity. However, 1 have a splendid 
black chai^m I bought of Ferris of the Life Guards. ^As you pass 
Cattle’s stimles take a look at hub ; if you like him, he is^yours for the 
bonus.” 

Mr. Puffer left the shop. 

** Tarra aud Ages, and where’s my boots ? By this and by that, if they 
are not done I will slate you. And be dads 1 will never employ you 
more,” said an excited ^utlemau. entering the shoo. 

Your name ?” inquired Mr. Johnstone, with a low bow. 

*^The Ballymacarett of Ballymacaret^ captain of the Tipperary 
Fendbles.” 

" I am sorry to say they are not done — press of business,—” said 

^^^Then, be dad^ i will not liave them ; and Mr. Silvertale, recoUeofe I 
wiU never mnploy you again.” 

“ Put iqp tba sButten, Mr. Johnstone,” said the riioemaker, with an eb^ 
aecjiuaus bow. "Silverl^’s ^occupation’s gone!’ ah! ah! Mr. Johartone^” 
he continued, as the Inriman hovamd out of the shopi ^ rajfchmr good, 
and to my fiei^ tool to mel who oouldbuy up t|io<Knmiyof IS^pmry, 
and who am yon, m,” tuning to aqr modaller. 
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“ A 17,949,” he modestly replied. 

« All right,” said Mr. Johnstone, ** Sir William Woolsey’s— 1/. 17s. 
due — all right— here is your money, my man— come, look warp.** 


IV. 


Few sights can be more striking to the foreigner or stranger than to 
view the approaches to Ascot during the holding of its races ; while oxr 
the course, that natural exclusiveness of aristocracy is then vanquished 
by the passion of field-sports, which is so indelible in the Anglo-Saxon 
blood, and the hidden shades of equality and fraternity is at that time 
brought to light at every turn of the road succeeding equipages meet 
the eye. Royalty in aU its effulgence and beauty, is whirled to the scene 
of action, escort^ b^ body-gpiaHs with shining cuirasses and nodding 
plumes, with the reiterated Imrralis of loyal and devoted subjects, and 
followed, in the wake, by the humble tax-cart of the sturdy yeoman, who 
is giving his faithful Joan a trip to Asdot. The natural triumphs of 
beautv, blended in sweer mello\\'nes8 with the lovely tints of fashion, 
mingle with the sterner pictures of poverty and vice. The peer and the 
yokel, the black-leg” and the parson, the beauty and the beggar, 
all seem endued with one common spirit, and all bent upon one errand- 
enjoyment. 

The clear, full notes of a cornopean floated u^n the breeze, as the 
well-appointed drag of Captain Grigle of the Blues dashed along the 
winding wooded road. 

What is that thing ?'* inquired the captain, as a rather timid young 
gentleman was endeavouring to persuade a black horse to take a forward 
course, while the animal seemed to have a predilection for circling round 
and round. “ Now, sir,* look out !** exclaimed Grigle ; “ you w'ill be 
against my leaders directly. Keep to one side.” 

The rider of the black horse in question mentally wished it was not 
the outside of the horse he had to keep. 

** Ecod ! t\^at is Ferris’^ late charger!’* exdmmed Comet Wiskerless; 
** he sold it last week to Silvertale — tlie “ understanding,” as punsters 
call him ; for ten pounds he tossed with Ferris, and, of course, our 
worthy lieutenant lost ; they tossed thirty pounds or ten.” 

‘^And the rider is Mr. Pufier,” said old Jack Frisby, a gen^hd 
hanger-on to any nobleman or gentleman who kept a French cook, 
and gave good wine; a man who knew eveiybody and everything; 
a fellow who had seen and done eveiything, having been up in a 
balloon, and down in a diving-bell; in short, a general key-hole 
inspector. Yes, only son of Pdfer and Co., rich Norfolk bankers ; a 
mushroom of yesterday, one of the aristocracy of wealth ; a class we all 
imperceptibly worship, much as we repudiate the idea ; eeries, a parch* 
ment-roll, even be it the genealogical tree of a Welshman, is a very 
indigestible dish compared with Uie fnandises of a Monsieur Soyer 
l^d the feast of tarde, and the flow of champagne, in my opinion, fisr 
preferable to ihe feart of reason and the flow of soul. However 
Shat is, Mr. Pufier ealla hhn a perfect gentleinan.** 

^ At all events, ^ be a finished one ” reptied Grigle ; ^ a^ the 
sooner he invests half-a-ginnea in a rackety while he has one to invest, 
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the better for him. He is doomed to serve in the fleel^ and no mistake, 
if he is one of Silvertale's lot.’^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ha ! ha ! ha !” laughed Frisby^ Silvertale says he is so precious 
green, that the worthy money-lender has quite qualms of conscience to 
take his I O U’s.” 

‘‘ Silvertale's qualms ef conscience ! — crocodile's tears ! Were^ he to 
paint over his door ‘ Shoemaker to the Queen's Bench, ^ instead of ‘ Shoe- 
maker to the Queen,’ he would be nearer the mark ; most of his customers 
reside at that respectable palace,” said Grigle. i 

card, gentlemen,” said the incomparable and lamented Jerry, with all 
the suaviter in modo. ** Ah, Grigle, my boy, Chesterfield and Bentinck * 
have come. Nice tits those of yours, the off leader a nice stepper. Who's 
to win the Emperor's Cup ? Hot day, is not it ? at least 1 am over- 
powered, hot I may say.” 

“ I should have thought a man of your coolness could never have been 
Ao/,” said Frisby. 

“ Ton honour not so bad. Allow me tjie honour, or rather pleasure of 
your acquaintance. When we ilieet at Tat’s. I shall be most happy to in- 
troduce you to a few of my friends, Eglington, Rous, &c.” 

“ Well, you have the impudence of a bagsman,” said Grigle ; “ you 
ought to be a director of an insurance company — however, take that,” 
throwing him a sovereign, and in future don’t take gentlemen* s names 
in vain.” 


V. 


It was the morning of Ascot races — the day on which the vase pre- 
sented by the Czar of Russia is contested for —that we stood in all the 
beauty of bricking and putty powder in the dressing-room of Sir William 
Woolsey, and in a few minutes found ourselves upon a human rack, 
undergoing the extorsive pains incident to»a new pair of boots, and after 
a few oaths, a little breakfast, a glass»of cura 9 oa, and a cigar, we found 
ourselves across a thoroughbred hack galloping to Ascot. Sir William’s 
Cleartheway was second fav>urite for the race,, and he ha^ been con- 
fidently informed by liis trainer thol the said horse was to win. Upon 
our arrival at the course the first person we espied was Smithson, Sir 
William Woolsey’s trainer, an individual with a florid complexion, sharp 
twinkling eyes, and a Roman nose, and habited in a bright green cutaway 
coat, a scarlet waistcoat, light brown trousers, so tight at the ankles that 
it would be a matter worthy of the research of an F.R.S. to know how he 
got into them, while a hat, better known as a Ramsay tile,” completed 

* Let us here pause and drop the lear of pity upon one stricken in the prime 
of life,— a statesman, a soldier, a courtier, and a sportsman,— he had all the 
essentials for his high estate ; though others might have excelled him in the 
rhetoric of a senate, Ifew exceeded him in that purity of spirit and singleness of 
heart which were the lekding traits of his character, whether in opposing one of 
the most powerful and combined ministry this country ever possessed, or in ex- 
tirpating the rank weeds from the British turf. He died suddenly, regretted, 
by all, and surely he deserves a nic^e in that sacred edifice where— 

- ■ whote’er was great 
lies crowned with prince’s honours, poet’s lays. 
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ihe future. Smithson was surrounded by a circle of saplings and 
lordlmgs all eager for his smiles, all flatter for his mvstanoas knowledge^ 
while me trainer looked down upon his admirers wiu that parental care 
attributed to ogres in stoiy-books whe'n they have lured innocent children 
into their manrions, or as a carnivorous merlin would in a dove-cot. 
As We passed by, Smithson left his drcle, and with a knowing wink 
and a touch of me nose assured Sir William that Cleartheway would 
win, and recommended him to post a monkey (5002.) on the horse ; 
he had beaten the Derby winner yesterday at a trial, so be had, so help 
him . 

The news spread like wildfire ; there was an immediate rash to the 
betting-ring; all excitement and vociferation, Cleartheway was 
quickly the favourite, but strange to relate, he had still his enemies, 
and the odds were freely laid against him. The saddling-bell rings ; 
the horses are paraded before the grand stand; hard-featured boys, 
cradled in mangers, and being part and parcel of their horses, in 
gay colours, mount the racers ; another bell rings— they are off ; they 
turn the corner, they reach the post, and Day lams Mariingale an easy 
winner, Cleartheway being a bad fourth. The saplings and lordlings 
look blue, one immraately posts off the course, and is next seen scurry- 
ing across London Bridge with a carpet-hag in his hand, making the h^ 
of lus way to his papa. Sir William b^ns to think his information was 
not so good as he expected, and entertains doubts of Smithson. He, 
good man, bears his losses, which he declares are enormous (though it 
appears he receives a good deal of money and never pays any away) with 
great fortitude, and |>rophe9ies better luck another time, and the party, 
in a carious combination of spirits, some elated, some depressed, repair to 
Captain Grigle’s drag to discuss t^ merits of a champa^;ne lundi^. 

1 suppose you have heard poor Poynings shot himself ihe night 
before la^” said a young attach^ as he fiUm his glass on the drag ; 

ye^ poor fellow— play— deeply involved to Silvertale, who persuaded 
the jury to return a verdict of fela^L^w — seised the corpse for a debt 
and sold it to an anatomist ; some one reddemed it, I did not hear who. 
He is to he buried to-night” 

Mingled mea of ** Shocldn^ I” HomUe !” responded to this 

speech. 

Poor fellow ! poor Poynings ! if it was not Mrs. Farley's rout to« 
night, and I have faithfully promised to be there, 1 shouU oertainlyhave 
gone to Im funeral,” said Grigle. Poor foUow, how he tned to keep 
the table in a roar at those Greenwich fish-dinners, and what an iniinit- 
ahle song he could smg at old Crocky's suppm.” 

Ahl poor Poynings ! be was always the same light-hearted, merry, 

' good-natured Mow a boy at Eton,” said Weobey, ^‘aad if thdre 
was sot a sewhaUst at the Opera to-night 1 should oerhunly have gone 
to his buriid. It is a cursed bora, but it is imposriUe to be in two pumes 
at the same tame» liisa Imn— poor Pcyaingsr " 

<‘What ahoeadlhingdeath niust be,” eidaiiaed an <dd beau garcmi^ 
^'’^rongedasdoi aah ied . "Whew! howooldit is. Whew! it is Mm Christ^ 
mas. Grigte, Imra yon asy cura^oa in the hampers ? Whew! iiisse 
cold,” as a Iffidsnmta ar^ li BSMB ee toyed with the few straggling gray haus 
of the old gentleman** 
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<< Whv there sits that of ill*omen/’ said T^idrerles^ that hearti- 
less villain Silvertale,” 

And true enough there sat Silvertale, in a neat barouche, emblazoned 
with the Uoody hand and the Knbwsley arms ; a seizure from some 
spendthrift baronet, who was then moralising in Boulogne, and Mrs* 
Silvertale, a coarse-featiired, masculine woman, with a Jewish cast ot 
countenance, and Tortillard and Miss Silvertale, flounced and fiirbelowed 
in all the combined colours of the rmnbow, with geranium hair, and a 
sallow, plain complexion, resembling a badly-boiled chicken in hue. Sil* 
vertale in hu shop and Silvertale at Ascot races were two very different 
people, as Cuffy, the negro tailor, launching forth sedition in St Giles’s, 
would be a veiy different person from Cuffy, Lord-Protector of England, 
In his shop, Silvertale was arrogant, boasting, and overbearing ; away from 
it, he was mild, gentle, nay even a sycophant ; but under either exterior, 
a horrid little demon was working at nis heart with its Machiavellian 
arts of amassing ingots at the price of soul and body. Miss Silvertale, 
in all the maiden playfulness of coquetry, parried the nonchalant look of 
Cornet Wiskerless, as he leisurely lounged up to the carriage ; but the 
plain young lady’s complexion turned to a bright saffiron, and her parasol 
was raised with an indignant toss, as that officer exclaimed to her revered 
sire, “ Well, Silvertale, so you have murdered Lord Frederick Poynings : 
another score against you, old boy, in the book of fate,” and with a 
contemptuous turn of the heel, joined his party. 

VI. 

Four sinister-looking men, at the hour of midnight, hurried along the 
dirty, splas^ streets of London, in a good jog-trot, carrying a simple 
bier, on wfi^ rested a plain deal coffin, and entenng the retired 
cemetery of * * *, ca^essly dropp^ their burden by a newly- 
dug grave, near which stood a fai^rra-faced clergyman, and a gray* 
headed old sexton, prepa^ to read the last sad obsequies of the dead. 
A young and beantiful girl,^ in deep mourning, leading a lovely boy, of 
some four summers, whose auburn kinglets hung in profusion down his 
back, and a liveried groom-boy, were uie sole mourners to those earthly 
remains, borne to their low-delved tomb.” During the first part m 
the service the mourners preserved a stolid silence, broken only bv the 
low and smothered sob, indicating true and fervent sorrow, until the 
priest delivered the impresrive wo^ of earth to earth, adies to ashes, 
dust to dust,” and the hard, flinty pebbles rattled on the coffin, when the 
female, hor feelings — like the thaw^torient, which bursts every opposmg 
bairiei^vfaiquisIM their restrs'ns, and, in a paroxysm of gn«, she 
th^ew herself upon the green turf, tore with frenzied hands hw unoon- 
fiiM t re ss es , and bathed the narrow house of death with scalding tears. 

The gToom4)oy ^ve vent to his grief in a cataract of sobs, and blub- 
bsnd forth, Ha.*— hni— ni ■■ ■ Amild— ne— n e — ve<^— ” soK ^b, sbb^ ‘^no 
■— o ■' n e— ygy— .got— i. n siflb, aob^ 

8ab~**sh o uldnV»hB--- <H * 0 ' ■ ” sob, sob, like to havey-e— e— « Muter 
Shoemaker m a quiet— *eop*‘ ne^— for— minutes,” sol^ soi^^ 
**wenldn^t he *- o »" e pmiok his head titat—wa s— w as^ -*all— 11,” iel^ sob^ 
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while the poor little child turned his dark expressive eyes on the servant^ 
and dung to him for protection, the tears coursing down his little cheeks, 
partly from cold and partly because his mother wept. 

And thus ended the career of the bnce favoured, courted, Lord Frede- 
rick Poynings ! Slain by his own hand — his requiem sung on a drag — his 
corpse seized by his creditor and sold for dissectionT-(in a Christian country 
forsooth ! a deed surely worthy of the dark ages of barbarism) his coffin 
home by hirelings, and unattended by his prtfessed friends, who had 
shared his patrimony and fetes ! Two mourners, and two only, witnessed 
the closing scene — his loving mistress his faithful servant! Thus 
died Lord Frederick Poynings ! Naturally good-natured, he* became a 
victim to the fieifse Juggernaut of society ; his main object to please 
soon became a habit, and tiie habit a vice — Jiis end — the gambler's. As 
sure as the first taste of opium of the Eastern drinker leads to a delirious 
death, so surely does the first touch of the card by a vacillant man lead 
to gambling, and gambling to destruction ! 

And thus died Lord Frederick Po^mings! neglected, already forgotten! 
possessing many excellent qualities and virtues, but destitute of one^ the 
most essential— true moral courage — ^without which we are as nothing, 
unable to withstand the temptations of the world, which assail us in 
every form and at eveiy step. 


VIL 

It was a clear fine morning in Januaiy, with a southerly wind ^d a 
few fleecy clouds quietly sailing over the blue firmament that Sir William 
Woolsey, arrayed in all the habiliments of the chace, was despatching a 
breakfast, which our Gallic neighbours would certainly have designated 
tin dejeuner a leffourchette. Sir William had forsworn the turf. There 
is a something called ^^cannyUnC* implanted in the breast of every 
Yorkshlreman and Scotchman, whic^ opens their eyes to any imposition 
endeavoured to be palmed upon them, especially as regards money 
matters. From what causes it arises, or for what reason it is 
there^ is qdite irrelative to our subject ; tliat there it is, is an un- 
doubted fact, as certain as, that the love of country is stronger in the 
mountainous tribes, or the sublimity of loyal devotion greatest amon^ the 
rural peasantry of La Vendee. Sir William and ourselves were quickly 
in the saddle, and in full gallop to Pillmoor, a favourite meet of the 
Yorik and Ainsty fox hounds; where, on our arrival, the thoroughbred 
hack was delivered over to a smart pad groom, who had been carrying 
on a colloquy with another pad-groom relative to the servant's-hall beer, 
and the ments of their respective masters* studs, and we, transferred to 
a muscular, well-turned hunter. 

‘‘ Yoi— in! yoi— in! yey! my little darlings I Hark to Sweetlips!** 
exclaimed 4he himteman. Have a care, Modesty U Mo— des — ty 1" 
Tally hoi , gone awiw !” shouted the first whipper-in, as a thorough- 
son of oM ** CsBsar^ bro^ from the sylvan cover. 

Few moments of tremulous anxiety or excitement are greater than 
the re-echoing yiew hoBoa. Horse and man are alike actuated by the 
same emotions ; their heart's blood bubbles, the trembling flanks of the 
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horse, the strahung eyeballs of the men tell but too plainly that both are 
eager for the chace. For*-— ard !*’ was cried, and with a simultaneous 
spring the seven first flight men went^crash at the yawning bullfinch. For- 
ward they go, in an ecstacy of excitement. Forward — but let us pause, 
kind reader, for we are now trespassing on the rights of the Nimrods of the 
sporting periodicals. Suffice it to say, the “ who — o — op’* was given 
upon the Hambleton Hills to an audience of not more than six indivi- 
duals out of a field of a hundred or more — among which honourable num- 
ber— in at the death — ^we found ourselves. < 

** Pretty sharp work, Sir William,” said an old yeoman, in a long- 
skirted scd^let coat and mahogany tops, mopping his jolly rubicund fiuie. 
** These hills are rum’uns. Nothing but blood and muscle live to-day, 
none of your bang-tailed weeds.” 

True, true,” replied Sir William, as he took a bird’s-eye view of the 
vale beneath, where one man was endeavouring to catch his horse, another 
was lassoing his out of a bog ; this one performing a sort of pantomimic 
posture on his head, for no visible amusement or emolument to himself; 
while that was busily engaged* opening ft vein of his hunter, by which 
attempt he quickly settled the point of life and deatli by cutting an 
arteiy. 

Well, you are a nice fellow,” said Captain Devereux, when Sir Wil- 
liam returned to his house, on the day in question, you ask a fellow for 
dinner — six sharp — and here you keep him an hour and a half — half-past 
seven.” 

My dear fellow, in England, or rather Yorkshire, the chace is an 
excuse for any dilatoriness,” replied Sir William. Gad, sir I I would 
not marry a girl who would not accept of the chace as a sufficient apo- 
logy for any unpunctuality on my part.* However, we have had a 
capital run,,founa at Pillmoor, and, be gad, hilled on the Hambleton 
training-ground.” 

“ Those are nice * tops’ of yours,” s£d Devereux, as Sir William 
pulled off our noble selves. 

“ These ar^ your’s,” replied Sir William, they cut me most terribly 
over the instep.” • , - ^ * 

** Thank .you ; it is all fish that comes to the net,” said Devereux. 

And w<^ found ourselves, some few months after, in all our shining 
lustre and beauty, standing in an officer’s room at the Royal Barracks, 
Dublin. 

* Quite a Yorkshireman’s sentiment!” exclaims a gentle reader. Granted, 
ladyc folre,— it is. 
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BEATTIFS LIFB OP CAMPBELL.* 

The life df such a man as Campbell does not present much variety of 
incident and fertones, empting suim as are of a s&ictly private and domestic 
nature. As the gifts of ms cenius (neh and rare as th^ were) were 
freely bestowed upon the pubucy that life may be truly said to be con- 
tained in his woTKS. And in that pmnt of view, Mr. C;m]s Redding's 
elaboiate **Life and BemioisoenGes,’’ as published in the Monthly^ 
cqwdally in thatr which concerns the poet’s connexion witn the same 
magaaue, and the epoch of his most turduous literaiy enga^ments, is 
psatnaps the most pleasing biography that could be given : it is certiunly 
that with which we pumic ought to be best satisfied. But there is in 
t bigj as in other cases, a yearning for more^an intuitive inquisitiveness 
into the cause of success, and the mode in which that success was 
atchieved ; and, above all, a deep and hq^rtfelt interest in the most ordi- 
'luuy deti^s of existence of a person whose works we admire, and whose 
writings have been able to excite the highest and the best sympathies of 
our nature. To portray such, can only be done by those to whom such 
a task would be a labour of love ; and such it is pre-eminently shown to 
be by the noUe monuments to Campbell’s memory, penned by his friend, 
his counsellor, his physician, and his literary executor, I^. William 
Beattie. 

But while it is true that Campbdl’s life presents few striking incidents 
or achievements out of the domain of literature, that his dawning suc- 
cesses at college, his brilliant entrance into the world, secured to him 
^ his first great performance — his German tour — his editorship of the 
iNew Mont ^ — ^his exertions in the cause of Greece, of Poland, and of 
education at home — his lectures, and his trip to Aftica, constitute nearly 
all the more prominent features of his life — it is not on that account that 
it ought to be said, especially by any one having pretensions to literary 
taste or judgment^ that the lec^ of his years is at once barren and 
trivial. • • » 

The life of Thomas Campbell, as narrated by both tiis biographers, 
JQr. Beattie and Mr. Redding, displays some of the finest qualities of 
human nature. As a boy, he shone pre-eminent for a fine amlj^on, 
nntinctured by envy or malice, for his gaUantry (witness his saving a 
life at Greenock), and for his generous spirit and warm friendships ; as 
a man, he was no less distinguished by traits of the most noble character. 
He was true to his domestic ties, affectionately and perseveringly gener- 
eda to his poorer relatives, assiduous in his studies, zealous in the cause of 
literatbre, ardent in that of education, liberty, and patriotism, and largely 
gifted wiA man’s most divine attributes — a ready head and heart. It 
was not Campbell’s weaknesses that won, or seqpsed to him so many 
lasting frfeodmps ; it was that, amidst all the errors and follies attend- 
\ ant npon a generous uncalculating disporition, the brightest metal still 
ever lay at the core ; and like the sunshme that illumines a tear, it made 
itsdff seen and felt dar kening sorrow and vexation. 


* life and Letters of Thomas Campbell Edited by William Beattie, M.1)., one 

ef his Executors. Svols. Htoton. 
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The Twosi ef each a life cannot, therefere, he eM to W b arete or 
trivial ao kmg as there is hononr in jmvacy and virtne wiifecmt paldid^ 
K the active perfennance of our social duties, the honoiixiAle ndfilnieeit 
of the tasks imposed upon us by position in life and bj our here 

below, are to oount as nothing by the tide of those phantpme of &aie’j 
^^air drea8*d goddess/’ {rarsued through each fitting scene— gifts* of a 
** babbling girl’^— thra, indeed, is all tnat ought most to be sought 
and most prized when attabed, an honest name and an honourtible 
a mere bauble, and the goodly list of those who have shed lustre upon 
their intelleotual supremacy the dignity of their occupations aeU. 
the simplicity of their social life, may be at oncq erased, from ' pdr 
memories. As a child, Thomas Campb^ was Kvely and well-fe^ati^ 
rather of a delicate than of a robust constitution, with beautiful eiipres- 
tive features, and a remarkable precocity of intellect. He#as of a p1ay« 
ful disposition, easily amused by others, and so inqmtitive that ne mud 
amusement and information in every thing that fell in bis way. These 
features in his character stood prommenf throughout his career. When 
at ei^t years of age he was tfansferred from the care of an intellectnal 
and ballad-loving mother to that of Mr. Alison, master of the grammar- 
school of Glasgow, he was not only soon at the head of his dass— a 
position which he invariably maintained — ^but he was also a general 
favourite with his schoolfellows. Dr. Beattie traces the fifet fe^ngs of 
poesy to a brief residence on the hanks of the river Cart, to which ihe 
boy was consigned at this early period of his life, from illness brought on 
by too close application. A little poem on the Seasons, beginning, 

Oh joyful Spring, thy cheerful days prolong 

(The feathered songsters thus begin the song), 

Lo, smiling May doth now return at last, 

Bat ah ! mns, she runs along too that, 

is recorded as one of his* very first attempts at* poetry, one of the frrst 
tangible proofs that the magic of nature breathed on his mind.’^ At 
twtive years of age, young Campbell was a proficient in Latin and 
Greek, and his memoiy was stored with the finest passages of Horace 
and Virgil. If we are te belieyi Dr. Beattie, tlfis precocious youth 
would declaim with g^at fluency, at the evening fire-tide, in the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome ; and although his audience, generally his 
mother and sisters, were not the most attentive listeners on those occa- 
sions, his relish for the ancient masters of the art was so keen, that he 
never imagined their sublime sentiments could be heard with indifference 
by any human being. Certain it is that his translations from the Greek 
commenced vtith his fourth year at the grammar-school, and there seems 
little doubt that he felt at that early time that enthusiastic admiration , of 
the old Hellenic poets, which accompanied him through life, and which 
undoubtedly^ tended much to render him the most purely correct and 
dastical poet eff hig age. 

This early euthuBiasm (Dr. Beattie adds) which the study of the Greek poets 
had kindled in the mind of Campbell, while a boy at school and ooUeg^, appea^ 
to strengthen with hb growth, and literally became part of himself, long before 
he had reached thefull measure of his intdlectiial'inaturUy. ^ Ev^ in thek^r 
stage of life, wlmn thefever of politics had subsided, and original composifeai 
was alssest abandoned,^ tiie gigantic stmotom of the Gretit dram wmatill 
floating in aiiy vision before nmeyes. Asd 1 then remaakad, la his life 
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truth of the observation^ that, as age advances, the predilections of youth 
often return with peculiar force. His Greek, indeed, was his pride and solace 
at eveiy period of life ; yet never so much, 1 think, as when the expiration of 
the lease was but too evidently approaching. 

Thomas Ci^pbell went to college with the full knowledge that great 
things** were expected of him by his own family,,as well as by his master, 
who conddently predicted the high honours that awaited his pupil ; and 
the pupil resolved that these flattering anticipations should not be dis- 
appointed. Such a resolution was of itself sufiicient indeed to ensure 
their fulfilment. Add to these pleasant auguries for the future as also 
in illustration of what has been before said of the qualitiefi of young 
Caropbeirs heart,' that he had not only ingratiated himself with 
his master by his industry, genius, and vivacity, but that, Dr. Beattie 
assures us, that no boy of his age had ever left the grammar-school 
more beloved by his class-fellows. 

Young Campbell at once distinguished himself as an ex^rt linguist, 
and for his years, a ready and acute reasoner at college. Tnough under 
fourteen years of age, he received at the onset one prize for Latin, a 
second for some English verses, and a third, after sharp competition, in 
construing and writing Latin. 

The future poet’s success at college forms, indeed, an interesting page 
in his history. Although compelled by his necessities to give elementaiy 
instruction to younger lads, his studies were marked by continuous 
triumphs. He was also a keen debater at the clubs, which characterise 
the northern universities. The cultivation of poetiy, to which he was 
at this early period of his life assiduously given, did not retard the 
elegance of ms prose, and in his second session he obtained fresh acade- 
mical honours tor best composition. One of the first poems of the 
young aspirant s that attracted public attention w'ere some verses on the 
death of Marie Antoinette. But Dr. Beattie traces the first^awakenings 
of those political principles, tq which he so strictly adhered throughout 
life, to his attending the trial of |he Scottish reformers, Muir, Gerald, 

• and others. “ The whole scene,” says his biographer, “ within the Par- 
liament House — ^tbe judges on the bench — the prisoners at the bar — 
their looks —their eloquence — ^their ihdignaht repudiation of the charges 
brought against them — ^tbeir fervent appeals to the jury — their sentence 
—their solemn protest and despair — all seemed to haunt his imagination 
in after-life like a reality that nothing could efface.” » 

There were circumstances also connected with this excursion to Edin- 
burgh which depict the noble disposition of the youth in vivid colours. 
Campbell bad obtained a few days* holiday for Ins exemplary conduct ; 
he wished to see the prisoners then so much spoken about, and he 
watched his opportunity to ask pemussion to satisfy his curiosity : — 

** mamma, how I Ion*; to see Edinburgh !” exclaimed the young poet, at 
a propitious moment. If 1 had but three shillings, I could walk there in 
one day, sleep two nights, and be two days at my auetCampbeirs, and walk 
back in another day (forty-two * laog Scotch miles ’ To my delightful sur- 
prise, she answered, 

“ No, my bairn ; I will give you what will carry you to Edinburgh, and bring 
yon back, but you must promise me not to walk more than half the way in 
.any one day.*^ That was twenty-two miles. “Here,” said she, “are five 
Shillings for you in all ; two shillings will serve you to go, and two to return, 
for a l^d at thebalf-way bouse costs but sixpence.** 
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Slie then gave me— I shall never forget the beautiful com— a King Williaogi 
and Mary crown-piece. 1 was dumb with gratitude ; but sallyinff out to the 
streets I saw at the first bookseller’s shop a print of" Elijah, fed ^ the Ravens/* 
Now, I had often heard my poor mouier saving confidentially to our worthy 
neighbour, Mrs. Hamilton — whose strawberries I had pilfered — that incasis of 
my father’s death — and he was a very old man — she knew not what would 
become of her. But,** tlie used to add, " let me not despair, for Elijah was 
fed by the ravens.** When I prnented her with the picture, I said notliing 
of its tacit allusion to the possibility of my being one day her supporter ; but 
she was much affected, and evidently felt a strong pr^entiment. 

Nothing is more certain, although it has been very differently repfo- 
aented, that Campbell, when at college, won golden opinions from alL 
His warmth and tenderness of heart, his mature judgment, enlivened by 
sallies of wit and humour, endeared him alike to masters and to fellow- 
collegians. Among the latter, he was, indeed, regarded as a prodigy, 
and often copied as a standard authority in the various brandies of study 
and composition. 

" This superiority," says his biographer, " however, which in other cases 
would have excited jealousy, and tilienated less gifted minds, had no such effect 
on that of young Campbell. His character, at once open-hearted, and open- 
handed, was destitute of any thing like selfishness, and drew the circle of his 
friends more and more closely around him. Always disposed to help those 
who sought his assistance, he awakened in their minds a feeling of gratitude 
as well as of admiration. He was looked upon, not with envy, but affection-^ 
not as one wHq monopolised the prizes in every class, but as one whose talents 
reflected lustre upon the whole body of students. He spoke their sentiments, 
shared tlieir sympathies, advocated their rights, and w*as regarded as their friend 
and representative — one to whom they could point with just pride and confi- 
dence, whenever the discipline of the university might be called in question, 
and say, — * This is a youth after our own hearts— this is one of ourselves !’ ” 

It is truly remarkable and distressing to think that when the tide of 
misfortune %11 with oppressive weight upon the poet’s family, that nothing 
better could be obtained for a youth whe^ had so pre-eminently distin- 
guished himself at college, than a poqr tutorship in the remote Hebrides ! 
buch a rew'ard for assiduity and success gives little encouragement to 
others. To young Campbell, however, a residence in Mull was not 
unprofitable. Copious translation/ from the Greek dramatists occupied 
much of his leisure, and he laid in a never-failing stock of poetic imagery, 
from those grand phenomena of nature which were here actually forced 
upon his observation. Dr. Beattie also traces to a correspondence held at 
this period with a college friend — Hamilton Paul — a brotlier bard, and 
prize-man, of some years* standing — the origin of a great idea. Mr. 
Paul had, in answer to the poet’s complaints of ennui in his seclusion, 
sent to him some lines on solitude, of which he said, bantering!^* : — We 
have now tl^jee Pleasures b 3 - first-rate men of genius, viz., — ‘The 
Pleasures of Imagination’ — ‘ The Pleasures of Memory,’ and ‘ The 
Pleasures of Solitude !’ Let us cherish ‘ The Pleasures of Hope^’ that 
we may soon meet in Alma Maters “His facetious correspondent,” 
remarks Dr. Beattie, “ little imagined that while exhorting Campbell to 
‘ cherish the Pleasures of Hope,’ he was suggesting, and predicting the 
very theme whicli, within three years from that date, was to establiw his 
reputation as a classic poet.” 

Campbell resumed his duties as college-tutor upon his return fironi 
Mull ; he had also some private pupils, among whom, was Lord Cuning- 
hame, of the Justiciaiy Court of Edinburgh, and who has furnished 
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iome pleasing raninisoenoes of his fonner tutor to Dr. Beattie. On 
quitting the university^, Campbell was once more exiled to the Highlands, 
as domestic tutor to the present Sir William Napier. Like most men of 
genius, our young pc^t was exoeedin^y susceptible of the feeling of love, 
and he diversified his residence in the Highlands, as he had previously 
done at Mull, with a lomantie passion for one oL whom he wrote— 

Dear, piecions name — rest ever unreveal’d! 

Nor pass these lips, in holy silence seal'd. 

One or two active fiiends entered at this period into active negotiations 
to g^ Campbell an opening as a student for the bar, hut for want of a 
few hundred pounds, it appears that th^ totally £uled ; and thwarted in 
his legal ambition, he turned to poetry with more devotion than ever, 
and thus we have to thank this and similar disappointments for The 
Pleasures of Hope.” The publication of this poem, which went through 
four editions in a twelvemonth, and which followed closely upon Camp- 
bell’s first sojourn in Edinburgh, made him known to all the men of the 
day. Brougham, Jeffrey, Dugaid Stewart, &c. It also provided him with 
the means of making a tour on the Continent In a work of minute 
detai], like that of Dr. Beattie, we find many little incidents taking place 
in the poet's career between these more stnking episodes of his life, but 
which it is impossible to notice here. Such, for example, were at this 
period his«attempt to establish a magazine in Glasgow, and his projected 
emigration to America ; such, also, were his various relations with con- 
temporary genius, so minutely and interestingly recorded by his bio- 
grapher. 

The continental tour is, also, a rich subject for the biographer. It is 
well known that the fruits of this tour were the noblest lyrics of modem 
times. Hohenlinden,” suggested by witnessing the battle from a neigh- 
bouring monastery, is one of the g^randest battle-pieces ever drawn. 

Ye Mariners of England” was written at Hamburg, with a Danish 
war in prospect ; and the Exile of Erin,” a gentler breathing of the 
affections, was suggested by meetix^g with a party of exiles who retained 
a strong love of their native country, and an exaggerated remembrance 
of their wrongs and sufferings. How these verses ran from lip to lip, 
and from h^rt to heart,* wherever th^ British tongue was spoken, is now 
a dream of the days of other years.” They live, and will live, so long 
as wood grows and water runs— sacred as a cheririred part of our 
thoughts, our lang^uage, and oursdres ! 

The first few years of his return were spent hy the poet alternately in 
London, in Edinburgh, and in iiverpod, a^ in the advantageous society 
of Lord Minto, Sir W. Scott, Dr. Currie, and Roscoe. At length, in 
1803, Campbell married Miss Matilda Sinclair, one of those pretty 
courins whom he was ashamed to visit when in humblei^light on his 
way to Mnll, and he sat down to a steady course of literaiy industry in 
the great metropolis. Poets, however, were born to trouble, as he him- 
self ramaika, the sparks fly upwards!” Little ^ase or comfort fol- 
lowed upon ^ new domestic ties which he had drawn around him. One 
moment trying for a profeasorship in Poland, another engaged in vain 
jaueoit of generoua pefoona or liberal publishers, it was not until after 
fix years m drudgery and anxiety, that he attested by publishing hia 
Gertrude,” and ^Losd Ullin’a Daughter,” and the ^ Battle of the 
Baltic,” amt his poetieal enerj^es were by no means palled by ffisappoint- 
men^^ Amidst these perplexities, Campbell’s conversational powers and 
eonririal habits obtained for him a huge circle of firiends ana acquaint* 
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ances. Among these were Charles Fox, to whom he was afterwards 
indebted for being placedf^on the pension-list. The success of a course 
of lectures which he delivered as professor at tlie Royal Institution, also, 
led Mr. Murray to engage him in ftie well-known Critical EJssays and 
Specimens/' the best of his prose works. 

In the year 1820 , Mr. Campbell entered upon the editorship of the 
New Monthly^ which was conducted by him with a spirit worthy of 
his reputation, and a success quite equal to what could be expected in the 
state of periodical literature at that time. < 

If not practical and patient as a man of business, it is generally 
admitted •that Campbell as an editor was brilli|nt. Dr. Beattie 
gracefully acknowledges what an able and zealous coadjutor Campbdl 
found in Mr. Redding, but he avers at the same time that the poet 
devoted his time and energies to the service of the public. He was 
exceedingly impressed with the responsibility of the position, and he 
was constantly projecting fresher plans, and higher objects in the 
cause of literature. Yet while fastidious^ in his own writings, he was in- 
dulgent to those of others, and his kindly feelings sometimes got the 
better of his judgment. “ Whenever poverty and distress came before him,” 
says his more partial biographer, ^‘his critical severity was too apt to be 
disarmed; and while he thought he was but paying a just tribute to merit, 
he was, in fact, yielding to the compassionate impulse of his 0¥m heart.” 

Perhaps not the least sacrifice made to editorial duties was the cottage 
at Sydenham. It was to Campbell as he often said, the greenest spot 
in memory's waste.” And it was ever the sanctuary to which he IM, 
and in which he found certain relief under all the afflictions qf his chec- 
quered course. 

The subsequent literary labours of Mr. Campbell are almost identified 
with the Neio Monthly^ which he continued to control for ten long years. 
During the same peri<^, he interested himself eagerly in the foundation of 
the London University; he took an activapart in the cause of Greece and 
Poland ; and he was twice elected Jx>rd Rector of his olden university. 
He also made a voyage to Algiers, of which he published an account m 
the New Monthly ^ afterwa|ds collected and printed in two yolumes. 

Mr. Campbell sustained in 1830, in the loss of his wife, a blow which, 
to a man of his warm domestic afifeetions, was irreparable. He resigned 
the editorship of the magazine ; and the decline of his health and energy 
became evident from that time, and progressed steadily to his death. He 
established, it is true, the Metropolitan Magazine^ and he published the 

Life of Mrs. Siddons,” and other works, but he was never afterwards 
himself ; and he was ultimately obliged to retreat abroad, in the decline 
of his days, to recruit shattered bodily powers and faded spirits. The end 
was not long in coming. 

It is impossible to take leave of so interesting a subject without ex- 
pressing the high sense we entertain of the able and conscleutious manner 
in whi^ Dr. &ffttie has accomplished his task of friendship. Himself a 
man of artistic tastes, and not fruitlessly addicted to the muse, his attach- 
ment to Campbell was throughout of the warmest description, and, tiwe 
to the poet after death, it has enabled him, while entering into all the 
privacies of his subject, to show in a fuller manner than has heretofore 
been done, how with his share of human foiblee^ Campbell was a man to 
esteem and love, as well as a poet whose fame will last tot ever. 
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LAYARD’S ASSYRIAN RESEARCHES.* 

The drcumstances under which the first congregations of men, and 
the 8(^called great cUies of antiquity, existed, as in the case of Babylon 
^d ]^aneveh, appear to have home little or no analogy to what obtains 
in the present &y ; except in a minor degree, in some great oriental 
cities. We do not see in our times, cities, the quarters of which are at a 
^stance of thirty miles, as the crow would fly, from one another ; yet this 
is the^ distonce of Nimrod, Dr. Layard’s Nineveh, from Khorsabad, M. 
Botta’s Nineveh. We do not see quarters of the same ciW detached 
from one another, alike isolated in their relics, as in the case of Khorsabad, 
Karakush, ^ Karamles, ^-c., Ac., and in their surrounding ramparts, 
four miles in circuit at Nuniyah — the Nineveh of the natives — and two 
parasang^ in extent at Nimrod. Yet, as it is with the plain of Assyria, 
so it is with that of Babylonia ^ and all we can say is, that in those early 
times the palaces and the forts, the temples, treasuries, and strongholds, 
the towns and villages, the farms and the land that was tilled and culti- 
vated to sustain the widely scattered population, gardens and -fields, 
pastures and orchards, were all alike included under one name. It is 
only by such a supposition that we can give full force to tlie well-known 
scriptural passage in which Nineveh is spoken of as “ an exceeding great 
city of thim day’s journey,” or can bring into relation with existing 
things, the descriptions of the vast magnitude of Babylon and of Ni- 
neveh left to us by the ancients. Cellarius, commenting upon Strabo’s 
statement, that Nineveh was much greater than Babylon, sensibly enough 
adds, that hortos etiam et agros et alia iiihabitata loca, ut Babylon, 
complexa.” 

There is,^ however, ereij probability that palaces, strongholds, and 
temples, which were at a distaruse of thirty miles from one another on the 
great Nineveh territory, had distinojb appellations. It has, for example, 
been advanced, that the name Ashdod is connected with the palatial ruins 
of Khorsabad ;t as in like manner, Xenophoi}, the first who visited Nim- 
r^ within lustorical times, calls it Carissa. When Xenophon was at 
Nimrod, which he notices as a citjr anciently inhabited by the Medes, he 
describes the Greeks as proceeding thence six parasangs, or eighteen 
miles, to a large uninhabited castle, standing near a town called M^pila, 
formerljr inhabited, also, by the Medes. The distances given identify the 
castle with the ruins at Yarumjah, and the second city of the Medes, 
with the modem Nmiiyah, and this identification has been adopted in all 
modem editions of the Anabasis, both in this country, on the continent, 
and in America. Since that, the German scholars (See Tuch and 
Olhausen in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen-landischen Gesellschaft,” 
1848, Heft i., p. 117, and Heft iii., p. 366), have, also, shown that the 
Athenian did not, as was supposed, conrupt a Greek wdid meso-pulai, the 

* Nineveh and its Bemains : with an Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Cliria- 
tians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or Devil Worshippers ; and an Enquiry into 
the Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By Austen Henry Layard, 
^Ssq.^ ]3*C.Xfc 

t JSsMf de deehMmmtdePEeriHire Aitiprienne pour servir d fexpUeaUon du Moim- 
umt deKhorMobadpar Indore JLowmuian. 
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middle pass, into Mespila^ but that he hellenized a Semitic word MauszUj 
or Mewssil ^^junctionis locus'* into Mespila, just as the daj before he had 
hellenized the Resen, or A1 Resen, of Scripture, into Larissa. 

The remarkable fact that Xeno*phon thus passed through Assyria 
Proper, noticing therein the two great sites of Nimrod and Nuniyah,^the 
one under the name of Larissa, and the other under that of Mespila, — 
without ever noticing Nineveh, may possibly be owing to the loose manner 
in which that word was used by the Hebrews. The Greeks never knew 
aught but a simple dwelling of Ninos. But such an omission is of no 
more importance to the question in view, than it is whether Nimrod or 
Asshur founded the cities in question. It is sufficient for our purposes, 
that Xenophon distinguished the city of Larissa from that of Mespila, 
as distinct in position, as having a separate history, at least having certain 
distinct incidents connected with each, and as having different names. 
And in this lie has been followed by all modern travellers, as well as by 
the dwellers in the land who call the one place Nimrod, and the other 
Nuniyali. 

Oriental geographers are unanimous in asserting the identity of the 
ruins opposite Mosul with the city or dwelling of Ninus. Ibn Haukal 
Idrisi, and Ibn Batuta describe the ruins of Nuniyah as opposite Mosul. 
Abu-I-fada describes the ruins as those of the city to which the prophet 
Jonah — with whom be peace ! — was sent. The tomb of the prophet is 
shown to the present day at the same spot. Travellers have also been 
imanimous in arriving at the same conclusion. The learned Rabbi Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, who travelled in the twelfth eenftiry, describes Nineveh 
as situated directly opposite Mosul; so also Tavernier, Niebuhr, Rich, 
Kinneir, Southgate, Texier, and all other travellers. 

The only question raised has been one of extent ; and this, if carried 
out to niee^the records of Scripture and of Diodorus Siculus, would give 
to the term Nineveh so wide-embracing a senses that it would actually 
comprise nearly the whole of Assyria Proper, or the country of Assyria 
as distinguished from the Assyrian en^pire, and the whole of the province 
of Aturia of the Romans. 

The question is one of considerable difficulty, and shall devote to it 
a few pages ; first of all premising* that the probable site of Nineveh, 
having been handed down to us by history and tradition, and the localities 
of Nuniyah, Nimrod, &c., having been visited previously by many 
travellers and explorers, the labours of Doctor Layard, while they reflect 
such a vast amount of credit upon his enterprise, skill, and persevei-ance, 
cannot, geographically or otherwise, be by any means converted, as 
has been done by a writer in the Quarterly^ into a “ disco veiy of 
Nineveh.” 

Dr. Layard first saw Nimrod, in 1840, from the mound of an Assyrian 
ruin at Hamman Ali, on the opposite side of the river, when in the com- 
pany of Mr. Francis Ainsworth he was proceeding to Kalah Shirgat and 
AlHadbr. • - * 

From the siimmit of an artificial eminence (he says) we looked down 
upon a broad plain, separated from us by the river. A line of lofty mouuds 
bounded it to the east, and one of a pyraraidic.il form rose high above the rest. 
Beyond it could be fairly traced the waters of the Zab. Its position rendered 
its identification easy. This was the pyramid wliicii Xenophon had described, 
and near which the 10,000 had encamped ; the ruins around it were those 
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idilch tlie Greek general saw twenty-two centuries before, and which were 
even then the remains of an ancient city. Although Xenophon liad com- 
pounded a name, s{K>ken by a strange race, witii one familiar to a Greek ear, 
and had called the place Larissa, tradition still points to the origin of the city, 
and, by attributing its foundation to Nimrod, whose name the ruins now bear, 
connects it with one of the tirst setUements of the human race. 

There can be no doubt, from Dr. Layard’s subsequent discoveries, that, 
as was always ima^ned, Nimrod is one of the most ancient sites on the 
Assyrian plain, and it certainly does appear much more likely to have 
been a quarter of the Nineveh of the Hebrews, than to have been Kesen. 
Yet, it is curious that while Dr. Layard rejects the philological grounds 
for identifying the Larissa of Xenophon with the Resen of scripture as 
inadequate, that he yet says that the Athenian confounded a name spoken 
by a strange race with one familiar to a Greek ear. What name did 
Xenophon confound ? It certainly was not Asshur, nor Nimrod : it 
might have been Resen. The argument is worth little more, but Dr. 
Layard by no means disposes of it by his sumnioiy condemnation. 

In 1842 Dr. Layard again passed thrqugh Mosul, when he found that 
M. Botta, who had been appointed consul in consequence of Mr, Rassam’s 
nomination to the same functions, was engaged in excavating the mound 
called Kouyunjik, the greatest mass of ruin in NuniyfJi. These re- 
searches were not attended with much success, and M. Botta was induced 
by the representations of the natives to transfer his operations to the 
mound at Khorsabad, where liis labours were quickly rewarded by the 
discovery of a chainbeii^ which was connected with others, and constructed 
of slabs of gypsum covered with sculptured representations of battles, 
sieges, and similar events. A new page in history was thus suddenly 
unfolded, the records of an unknown people were for the first time 
brought to light. Khorsabad is placed in the map which accompanies 
Dr. Layard*s work at a distance of only eight miles, direct from 
Numyah, but it took 1^. Francis Ainsworth four hours and seven minutes 
to ride from the bridge on thd Tigris to the same spot on the afternoon 
of Sunday, the 7t]i of June, 1840,^and it took Dr. Layard two hours to 
gallop to the same spot^ Indeed, he elsewhere describes it as fourteen 
miles N.N.E. of Mosul/ Its true magnetic bearing from the vice-con- 
sulate at Mosul is N. 27 E. By the beginning of 1845 the monument 
at Khorsabad was completely uncovered, and it w'as connected with the 
second dynasty of Assyrian kings, or with one of those moiiarchs, 
Essaraddon or Sennacherib, who extended his conquests over the greater 
part of Asia. 

The success of M. Botta increased the anxiety which Dr. Layaj^ had 
experienced all along, in common with all those w'ho have ever obntem- 
platod the great mounds of ruin that rise out of the Assyrian plain, to 
explore these relics of primeval times. Happily, in the autumn of 1843, 
Sir Stratford Canning declared his readiness to incur for a limited period 
the expenses of excavations in Assyria, and we are thus indebted to the 
private liberality of a British ambassador for the fTrst commencement of 
thosMxplorations which were destined to be followed by the most remark- 
able wco^enen and by such triumphant success. 

Dr. Layard lost no time in getting to the spot. He had no enthuanastic 
geographer to lay his hand upon a map, and say all this requires to be 
explon id; no committee to dictate tiie laying down of a river bed. 
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coursing through impenetrable forests and wall*like ramparts of rock ; 
but he had an hypocritical, bigoted, and grasping pasha to deal with, 
and was obliged to begin by stealth. It took the doctor and his com- 
panion, Mr. Ross, upwards of hours to descend the Tigris from 
Nuniyah to Nimrod. In the morning the lofty cqpe and broad mound 
which characterises the^latter site, broke like a distant mountain on the 
sky, and it is truly a remarkable object. The upper part of a slab of 
gypsum cropping out to-day was sufficient indication where to com- 
mence ; the assistance of seven Arab peasants had been obtained, and 
the very first morning’s excavations (Nov. 9, 1846), displayed a square 
of thirteen slabs that formed the top of a chamber with a gap to the 
N.W., leaving an entrance. The centre of these sliffis was occupied by 
inscriptions in the cuneiform character. The same day was also laid 
bare part of a wall, the slabs of which bore inscriptions, but had been 
exposed to intense heat. It was evident at the onset that buildings of 
considerable extent existed in the mound, and it was to be Loped that 
although some had been destroyed by fire, others had escaped the con- 
flagration. • * 

Doctor Layord having found several ornaments, upon which were traces 
of gilding, in this first chamber, reports of the wealth extracted from 
the ruins c^xtended itself to Mosul, and excited the cupidity and jealousy 
of the pasha, the cadi, and of the principal inhabitants of the place. 
The doctor accordingly at once proceeded to that city to explain how 
matters stood, and having quieted the paslia by ofiers of all the precious 
metals that might be discovered, he returned to his labours, with the 
additional assistance of a few Nestorian Chaldeans. Seeing, however, 
that he must inevitably liave to contend with a formidable opposition, he 
set about exploring other mounds in the Assyrian plain, in the hope of 
discovering^ sculptured buildings, before steps were taken to interrupt 
him. With this view he directed the mounds, of Karamles and Kara- 
kush on die plain, those of Ba-Zani aiid^Baasheikha — the latter of con- 
siderable size, at the foot of Makli^ Mountain — and die more distant 
Jeraiyah, to be opened.* 

Layard had now thirty men employed at Nimn^. An entrance to 
the main buildings was soon disco>%red, and it ifas a^ertain<9d at this pre- 
liminary stage of the inquiry, that materials taken from another building 
bad been used in the construction of the one thej' were now exploring. 
The Chaldeans from the mountains, strong and hardy men, could aloue 
wield the pick ; the Arabs were employed in carrying away the earth. 
Other Arabs continuing to ravage the plain at iutervids, the doctor was 
obliged to take up his quarters at the village of Salamiyaht three miles 
from where his excavations were being caned on, and where a few Hoitas, 
or irregular troops, were quartered. His accommodations were, however, 
of a most inferior description, and the history of his sufferings form at 
once a humorous yet painful portion of his narrative. The workmen also 
rqiaired to Salanliyim after each day’s labour, yet, notwithstanding all 
drawbacks, tne excavations were carried on as actively as the means 
at his disposal would permit. 

* Fragments of sculpture and inscriptions, with much pott^ and inscribed 
bricks were discovered at Baas Sheildia; and a platform of brickwork was dis- 
oevered at Karamles, and the Assyrian origin of the ruin was proved by the 
inscription on the bricks, which contained the name of the Khorsabad king. 
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This perseverance under difficulties was rewarded on the 28th of No- 
vember by the first discovery of bas-reliefs, which discoveries were soon 
followed by that of other sculptures, gigantic human figures, winged bulky 
Eons, &c. These discoveries once mofe aroused the jeidousy of the Mosul- 
ites ; orders came to discontinue the excavations ; and amidst journeys to 
and from Mosul, diversified by a consultation with Major Rawlinson at 
Baghdad, the pasha had to give way to a young major-general of the new 
school, Ismail Pasha by name, and who, on Dr. Layanrs returning to his 
labours in January, 1846, offered no opposition to the continuation of his 
researches. 

It was, however, the same story over again. Spring had dothed the 
country with flow(:rs and verdure ; the Arabs, seduced by the change of 
government, had returned to their homes and to habits of industry. Dr. 
Layard could take up his residence at Nimrod itself. The sham and real 
graves that consecrated the mound in the eyes of the Arabs were re- 
moved, and the excavations actively carried on. Friendly negociations 
were at the same time entered into with Sheikh Abd-ur-raliman, chief of the 
predatory Abu Salman Arabs. A great many new sculptures were found, 
but like those previously laid bare, they were not in situ^ and what was 
still more puzzling, it was evident, from the costume, the ornaments, and 
the nature of the relief, that they did not belong to tlie same period as 
thos« previously discovered. They were of the style of the Kl{orsabad 
monument. Among other discoveries at this period, also, was that of the 
now well known eagle-headed figure. 


On the morning following these discoveries, 1 rode (says Dr. Layard) to the 
encampment of Sheikh Abd-ur-rsihman, and was returning to the inoiind when 
1 saw two Arabs of his tribe urging their mares to the top of their speed. On 
approaching me they stopped. ** Hasten, O Bey,*' exclaimed one of them, 
** hasten to the diggers, for they have found Nimrod himself. Wallah, it is 
wonderful, but it is true. We liave seen him with our eyes. Therv> is no god 
but God and both joining in this pious exclamation, they gallopped off, with- 
out further words, in the direction of their tents. 

On reaching the ruins 1 descended intQthe new trench, and found the workmen, 
who had already seen me as 1 approached, standing near a lieap of baskets and 
cloaks. W hilst Awad advanced and asked for a present to celebrate the occasion, 
the Arabs withdrew tlie screen they had> hastily* constructed, and disclosed an 
enormous human head, sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the country. 
They had uncovered the upper part of a figure, the remainder of which was 
still buried in the earth# 1 saw at once that the head must belong to a winged 
lion or bull, similar to those at Khorsabad and Persepolis. It was in admir- 
able preservation. The expression was calm, yet majestic, and the outline of 
the features show'ed a freedom and knowledge of art scarcely to be looked for 
in the works if so remote a period. The cap had three horns, and unlike tliat 
of tlie human-headed bulls hitherto found in Assyria, was rounded, and with- 
out bmament at the top. 

I was not surprised tliat the Arabs had been amazed and terrified at this 
apparition. It required no stretch of imagination to conjure up the most 
strange fimeies. The gigantic head, blanched with a^, tl||U8 rising from the 
bowels of tlie earth, might have belonged to one of those beings wliich are 
pictured in the traditions of the countr} , as appearing to mortals slowly ascend- 
ing ffom the regions below. One of the workmen, on catching the first 
glimpse of the monster, had thrown down his basket, and run off towards 
Mosul as fast as his legs would cany him. 1 learnt this with regret, u I anti- 
cipated the consequenees. 

V^hilst 1 was superintending the removal of the earth, which still clung to 
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the sculpture, and giving directions for the continuation of the work, a noise 
of horsemen was heard, and presently Abd-ur-rahman, followed by half bis 
tribe, appeared on the edge of the trench. As soon as the two Arabs bad 
reached the tents, and published the wgnders they had seen, eveiy one mounted 
his mare and rode to the mound, to satisfy himself of the truth of these in* 
conceivable reports. When they beiield the head, they all cried out together, 

There is no god but Go<k and Mohammed is his prophet !*' It was some time 
before the sheikh could be prevailed upon to descend into the pit, and convince 
himself that the image he saw was of stone. “ This is not the work of men’s 
hands,'* exclaimed he, but of these inhdel giants of whom,the Prophet, peace 
be with him I has said, that they were higher than the tallest date-tree ; this 
is one of the idols which, Noah, peace be with him I cursed before the flood.*’ 
In this opinion, the result of a careful examination, all ^le bystanders con- 
curred. 

The report of the discovery of this gigantic sculpture, carried to Mosul 
by the terrified Arab, threw the town into commotion. He had scarcely 
checked his speed before reaching the bridge. Entering breathless into 
the bazaars, he announced to every one he met that Nimrod had ap- 
peared. The news soon got to the ears of the cadi, who, anxious for a 
fresh opj)ortunity to annoy oup explorer, "called the mufti and the ulema 
together to consult upon this unexpected occurrence. Their deliberations 
ended in a procession to the governor, and a formal protest, on the part 
of the Mussulmans of the town, against proceedings so directly contrary 
to the laws of the Koran. The cadi had no distinct idea whether the 
bones 0/ the mighty monster had been uncovered, or only his image ; nor 
did Ismael Pasha very clearly remember whether Nimrod was a true 
believing prophet or an infidel. Orders w’ere nevertheless issued to Dr. 
Layard to treat the remains with respect, by no means to disturb them 
any further, and to put a stop to the excavations at once. 

Two men were retained to dig leisurely, notwithstanding these injunc- 
tions. Bj^die end of March, the existence of a second pair of winged 
buman-headed lions had been determined, and a tunnel, of Assyrian 
times, explored. As, however, active opeprations could not be resumed 
until assistance was received from Constantinople, the doctor resolved 
upon a visit to Sofuk, the celebrated sheikh of the Shammar Arabs, who 
was encamped on the westeip bank of the Tigris, be^ow its junction with 
the Zab. He was accompanied oh this excur^on by a la!*ge body of 
Mussulmeu and Christians, as also by Mr. and Mrs. &issam. The visit 
accomplished, they rode on to that wonder of the desert^ the ruined city 
of A 1 Hadlir, or Hather. 

A dark thunder-cloud rose behind the time>worn ruins of Al Hather as we 
approached them. The sun, still throwing its rays upon the walls and palace, 
liguted up the yellow stones until they shone like gold. Mr. Ross and my- 
self, accompanied by an Arab, urged our horses onwards, that we might escape 
the coming storm ; but it burst upon us in its fury ere we reached the palace. 
The lightning played through tlie vast buildings, the thunder re-echoed 
through its deserted halls, and the hail compelled us to rein up our horses, 
and turn our backs \p the tempest. It was a fit moment to enter such ruins 
as these. They rose ih solitary grandeur in the midst of a desert — 1» medio 
soliivdineB poutee — us they stood fifteen centuries before, when described by 
the Roman historian. On my previous visit, the first view I obtained of Al 
Hather was perhaps no less striking. We had been wandering for three days 
in the wilderness without seeing oue human habitation; on the fourth morning 
a thick mist hung over the place ; we had given up the search, when the 
vi^Dn were drawn up like a curtain and we saw the ruins before ns. At 
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riiat time, within the walb, were tiie tents of some Shammar Arabs, but now, 
as we crossed the confused heaps of fragments, forming a circle round the city, 
we saw that the place was teoantless ; locks on a neighbouring rising ground 
showed, liowever, that Arabs were not distant. 

On his return to Mosul, the doctor was enabled to recommence hb exca- 
vations — as far as lus crippled means would allow him — the arrival 
of a new pasha (Tahyar Paslia), who withdrew {he restrictions imposed 
upon him by hb predecessor. 

The heats of summer had now commenced, and it was no longer possible 
to live under a white tent. The huts were equally uninhabitable, and still 
swarmed with vermin. In this dilemma, I ordered a recess to be ^ut into the 
bank of the river, wliere it rose perpendicularly from the water's>edge. By 
screening the front with reeds and boughs of trees, and covering the whole 
with similar material, a small room was formed. 1 was much troubled, how- 
ever, with scorpions and other reptiles, which issued from the earth forming 
the walls of my apartment, and later in the summer by the gnats and sandflies, 
which hovered on a calm night over the river. Similar rooms were made for 
my ser\'ants. They were the safest tliat could be invented, should the Arabs 
take to stealing after dark. My horses were picketed on the edge of the 
bank above, and the tents of my workmen were pitched in a semicircle behind 
them. 

The change to summer had been as rapid as tliat which ushered in the spring. 
The verdure of the plain had perished almost in a day. Hot winds, coming 
from the desert, had burnt up and carried away the shrubs ; flights of locusts, 
darkening the air, bad destroyed the few patches of cultivation, and had com- 
pleted the havoc commenced by the heat of the sun. The Aboii-Salmaii 
Arabs, having struck their black tents, were now living in ozailis, or sheds, 
constructed of reeds and grass, along the banks of the river. The Shemutti 
and Jehesh had returned to tlieir villages, and the plain presented the same 
naked and desolate aspect that it wore in the month of November. The heat, 
however, was now almost intolerable. Violent whirlwinds occasionally swept 
over the face of the country. They could be seen as they advanced from the 
desert, carrying along witl! them clouds of sand and dust. Almost utter dark- 
ness prevailed during their passage, which lasted generally about an hour, and 
nothing could resist their fury. On«>returning home one afternoon after a 
tempest of this kind, 1 found no traces of mv dwellings ; they had been com- 
pletely carried away. Ponderous wooden frame works had been borne over 
the banks, and hurled* some hundred yards distaftt ; the tents had disappeared, 
and my furniture was scattered over the plain. When on the mound, my only 
secure place of refuge was beneath the fallen lion, where 1 could defy the fury 
of the whirlwind. The Arabs ceased their work, and crouched in the trenches, , 
almost suffocated and blinded by the dense cloud of flne dust and sand, which 
nothing could exclude. 

Although the number of workmen was small, the excavations were 
€»med on as actively as possible, and numerous new discoveries rewarded 
the doctor’s zeal and perseverance. Among these discoveries may be more 
particulaiiy mention^ the ** Lion Hunt,” now in the Britbh Museum ; 
and which, from the knowledge of art displayed in the treatment and 
oomporitioo, the correct and effective delineation of tlie men and animals, 
the sfnrit of the groiming, and its extraordinary pradervation, is probably 
the ^nest specimen of Assyrian art in existence. 

At length the onival of a vizirial letter, granted to Sir Stratford 
(^ning, on his departure from Constaiilino|>le, and securing both a con- 
tinnation of the reseazehes, and the property m the monuments discovered, 
gvre a new inqietiia to Ihe doctor’s zesearcbes. Unfortunately, his means 
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were exceedingly Umited. Througbout, government never tendered the 
slightest assistance to researches which reflect so much honour on the 
nation. A grosser instance of the contempt in which science and learning 
are held in this country never occurred. A person, from his knowledge 
of the Syria# language, is employed to stir up the 'native population 
against an efficient go^mmen^ to replace that government by a pro- 
fligate and incapable system, and he is rewarded by the consul-general- 
ship of Damascus. Political missions, of all kinds a^d character, 
indeed, always efficiently supported in a pecuniary point of view ; ^ientific 
missions are as proverbially neglected and ill-treated. The indignation 
felt by all* lovers of knowledge at such treatment emnot be too louffiy 
expressed ; it recoils upon the guilty with all the force of civili^tum 
upbraiding barbarity ; the arts of peace rebuking the demon of discord 
and of worldly ambition. 

The international jealousies, how'ever, which give foreign secretaries so 
much to do at home, that they have no spare funds for geographical or 
archaeological discoveries, wer^ at work even within the area of ancient 
Nineveh. Emboldened by the possession of the vizirial letter, Dr- 
Layard now brought his attention to bear upon the great mound of 
Koymijuk, ** generally,’’ says the dcMJtor, “ believed by travellers to mark 
the true site of Nineveh.*’ But lo ! the French consul claimed the 
mound as French propertv ! This absurd claim not having been allowed, 
Messrs. Botta and Layard set to work digging into the mound in different 
dirc*ctions. They, however, both continued their researches for about a 
montli, without much success. W hat inscriptions and fraginents were 
discovered belonged to a more recent epoch than the most ancient palace 
of Nimrod. A circumstance, however, which by no means determines 
the question as to the site of the palact* of N inus, for relics of the same 
modem epoch were found at Nimrod, and it is not certain yet that the 
mounds of Koyunjuk, or of Nebbi Yunus, at ^^uniyah, may not reved 
remains as ancient as those at Nimrod ; and if not, it would leave it 
open to conjecture, that the matei^ls of the buildings of the olden 
dynasties had been lost or destroyed in lapse of time in the change and 
revolurions tliat have occtirred yi the succession* of those dynasties, 
whereas at Nimrod they had been happily preserved, by having been 
again used as building materials by the later kings. 

After floating some of the sculptures of Nimrod on rafts of skins to 
Baghdad, an opening was made into a high mound, in the northern line 
of ruins at Nuniyah, and ruins were met with contemporary with ^ose 
of Khorsabad ; but in the midst of these operations the state of Dr. 
Liayard’s health became so bad from constant exposure, that he wm 
obliged to take refuge in the sirdaubs, or cellars of the Mosul houses, ara 
not finding much benefit from that^he wisely betook himself to w 
mountains, on a visit to the Chaldean Christians. The narrative of tm 
excursion is so full of interest, and flie circumstances connerted wim the 
misfortunes that have attend^ of late upon this persecuted people, to 
BO peculiar, and have excited such a general sympaAy, that we Bball 
return to subject, as well as to that of the Izidis, or Devil-worsbippers, 
at a future opportunity. _ • j m t 

Upon his return from the mountains, Dr. Layard a<^m5aiiie^ahyw 
Pasha on an excursion to Sinjar, upon which occasion he witnessed mueh 
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oourageous fighting on the part of the Mesopotamian snountaineers, and 
also saw— a rare thing now-a-days — a troop of wild asses. * Retracing 
his steps to Mosnl^ he learnt that thetBritish Museum had voted a grant 
of funds for the continuation of the researches ; but this grant waSy he 
say^ small, and inadequate for the objects in view. Tbe^um given to 
M. Botta, for the excavations at Khorsabad alonh, greatly exce^ed the 
whole grant to the Museum, which was to include private expenses, those 
cS carriage, and many extraordinary outlays inevitable in the East, when 
works of this nature are to be carried on. The doctor was, however, 
resolved that the nation should possess as extensive and as complete a 
collection of Assyrian antiquities, as, considering the smaUness of the 
means, it was possible to collect, and he set to with a resolute and 
unweaiying spirit. lie engaged a number of wandering Arabs, who, 
bringing their tents and famihes with them, encamped round the ruins, 
and formed an efficient guard against their brethren of the desert. He also 
engaged about fifty Nestorian Chaldeans, who went to Nimrod with their 
wives and families. The winter season being also fast approaching he built 
a house for the shelter of himself and servants, another for the Nestorians 
on the mound itself, immediately above tlie great winged lions, and he 
distributed his Arabs on diffierent parts of the mound, at the entrances of 
the principal trenches, others round his dwelling, and others on the bank 
of the river, where the sculptures were deposited previous to their em - 
barkation on the rafts. Every point was thus secured. Mr. Hormusd 
Bassam, now in this countiy, paid the workmen their wages. The ex- 
cavations were commenced on the 1st of November, and were soon 
rewarded by the discovery of new sculptures and of several lielmets and 
other portions of the actual armour of the ancient Assyrians. Vases 
with the name of the Khorsabad king were also found. It was in the 
centre of this mound that one of tlie most remarkable discoveries 
awaited him, that of an dbelisk seven feet high, with twenty bas-reliefs, 
and an inscription 210 lines in length. It appeared to be a monument 
erected to commemorate the conquest of Indi^ or of some country for 
to the east of Assyria. Another pair of winged lions, a pair of crumb- 
ling sphynxe^ and a host.of other curipus sc^ptures, were discovered on 
the same spot. In the south-east comer an earthen sarcophagus, con- 
taining a skeleton and vessels similar to what are found in Egyptian 
tombs, was disinterred. The six weeks following die commencement of 
excavations upon a large scale, were indeed amongst the most prosjierous 
and fruitful in events during the researches. Every day produced some 
new discovery . The Arabs entered with alacrity into the work; they 
referred their constant disputes to the doctor, and abided in all cases, but 
one •unfortunate one, by his derisions. Their tents had increased in 
numbers, and th^ began to till the ground. How rapidly does one ad- 
vantage follow another, and habit^of industry ensure stability and pros- 
perity ? How, also, do such circumstances attest that^even the Arab is 
open to improvement under good government ? The old leaven would, 
however, manifest itself at times, but in a harmless manner. 

1 was riding home from the ruins one evening with Mr. Longworth. The 
Arabs returning from their day's work, were following a flock of sheep belong 
ing to the people of the village, shounng tlieir war-cry, flourishing their 
swords, and indulging in tlie most extravagant gesticulations. My friend, less 
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acquainted with the exciteable temperament of the children of die deaert than 
myself, was somewliat amazed at these violent proceedings, and desired to 
learn their cause. 1 asked one of the most active of the party. ** O Bey/' 
they exclaimed, almost all together, *‘^God he praised, we Mve eaten butter 
and wheaten bread under your shadow, and are content— but an Arab is an 
Arab. It is not for a man to carry about dirt in baskets, and to use a spade 
all his life ; he should be with liis sword and his mare in the desert. We are 
sad as we think of the da^ when we plundered the Auayza, and we must have 
excitement, or our hearts would bre^. Let us then believe that these are 
sheep we have taken from the enemy, and that we are driving tiiem to our 
tents V* And off they ran, raising their wild cry and flourishing their swords, 
to the no small alarm of the shepherd, who saw his sheep scampering in all 
directions, and did not seem inclined to enter into the joke. 

The doctor varied his labours at Nimrod by excavations at Kalah 
Sliirgat. This great mound rises out of the jungle of the Tigris where 
wolves, foxes, jackals, hares, and wild-boars abound, and where lions are 
sometimes found. A sitting figure in black basalt rewarded tlie Ig^bours 
carried on here. An inscription revealed the name of a king identical 
witli that on the great bulls iu the centi;e of the mound at Nimrod, as 
also of his father, the builder of the most ancient palace of Nimrod, and 
of liis grandfather. No more sculptures of importance were discovered, 
but many curious facts were elicited by tlio doctor’s researches. We 
shall extract a night-scene at this remarkable spot. 

The huge fire we had kindled threw a lurid glare over the trees around our 
encampment. The great mound could be distinguished through the gloom 
rising like a distant mountain against the dark sky. From all sides came the 
melancholy wail of the jackals- ^thousands of these animals having issued from 
their subterranean dwellings in the ruins, as soon as the last gleam of twilight 
was fading in tlie horizon. The owl, perched on the old masonry, occasionally 
sent forth its mournful note. The shrill laugh of the Arabs would sometimes 
rise above the cry of tlie jackal. Then all earthly noises were buried in 
the deep roll of the distant thunder. It was desolation such as those alone 
who have witnessed such scenes can know — desolation greater than the de- 
solation of tlie sandy wastes of Africa ; for there was the wreck of man, as 
well as that of nature. Some years before, I liad passed a night on the same 
spot. We were four strangers in the land, without guide or defence. Our 
horses were picketed about us ; and although surrounded dangers of 
which we then thought little* and e:f|)osed to a continual rairf, we ate the 
frugal fare our ow^ guns had obtained for us ; and slept in our cloaks undis- 
turbed round the embers of the small hre we had lighted.* I did not think, 
then, that I should ever revisit the place. 

The position of Kalah Shirgat, Dr. Layard justly remarks, is well 
adapted for a permanent settlement. The lands around ai'e rich, and could 
he irrigated without much labour. On his return from this AssyTian city 
to Nimrod, preparations were begun for the removal of a winged bull and 
a winged lion. Great were the didiculties to be overcome, want of means 
of transport, and refractory Arabs among them ; but they were like 
preceding difficulties, conquered by skill and perseverance. An excavation 
wms also made into the great pyramid noticed by Xenophon, the only 
example of the kind on the Euphrates or Tigris. Dr. Layard suggeste 
that this may prove to be the very pyramid raised above the founder of 


* Ainsworth’s Travels in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, &c., vol ii. 
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the aty by the Assyrian queen — the Busta iVtnt,” under which may 

elfll be some traces of the great king. 

The incursions of the Arabs at last drove the doctor from Nimrod, 
and as a small sum of money still remained in his possession, he devoted 
it to further excavations at Nuniyah« With a change of territory, the 
author returns to the old belief. 

It is well known (he says), that almost since the /all of the Assyrian empire, 
a city of some extent, representing the ancient Nineveh, although no longer 
the seat of goveminent, nor a place of great importance, has stood on the 
banks of the Tigris in this part of its course. The modern city may not have 
been built above the ruins of tlie ancient ; but it certainly rose m iheir imtnt^ 
diale wnmiy, eithc;y to the east of the river, or to the west, as ‘the modem 
Mosul. 


The excavations carried on this time in the Koyunjuk were rewarded 
by the discovery of buildings and sculptures. Winged bulls and inscrip*- 
tions prere found, resembli^ those on the southern or more recent palace 
of Ninmrod. The ruins were those of a palace of great extent and magni- 
ficence. The position of the^ ruins,” says Dr. Layard, proves tliat at 
one time this was one of the most imporunt parts of Nineveh ; and the 
magnibcence of the remains shows that the edifices must have been founded 
by one of the greatest of the Assyrian monarchs.” 

Since the doctor carried on these successful excavations, Mr. Ross has 
made discoveries which tend to prove that, as at Nimrod, there were more 
buildings than one on the platform, and although Layard is inclined to 
doubt, admitting that there are remains of more than one epoch in 
Koyunjuk, that there are any edifices earlier than that built by the 
mcmar^, who is mentioned in the inscriptions of the most recent palace 
of Nimi^ as the son of the founder of Khorsabad ; still it must be re- 
membered, that hitherto only tw'o comers of the mound have been par- 
tiaHy explored, and Dr. Layard himself admits, that in a mound so vast 
as that of Koyanjuk, it*is probable that many remains of the highest in- 
terest still exist. It must alsa be further remembered, that the remains 
at Nimiyah have been exposed to disasters not experienced by Nimrod-— 
the growing up of a large city in tlie neighbourhood, and the consequent 
pilfering of^aterials foy building. The most precious remains may be 
expected to be met with in the xnoun^ of Nebbi Yunus. They owe their 
preservation to the existence, from a very remote perioo, of the tomb and 
village above them. The prejudices of the people unluckily forbade any 
attempt to explore a spot so venerated for its sanctity. 

In conclusion, it is but justice to the able and distinguished explorer to 
say, that he claims no part in that Discovery of Nineveh,” whidi his 
publisher and the writer in the Quarterly attribute to him. Dr. 
Layard has by his discoveries attested the existence of buildings in As- 
syria bdmigmg to two very different epochs; those belonging to the 
oldest epoA being as yet confined to Nimrod, the doctor is inclined to 
consider that city as the city of Asshur, of Nimrod, and of Ninus. It is 
needless to enter into the question of biblical critibism as to the correct 
reiidmg of Gen. x., 11. Whoever was the founder of the first palace 
at Nimrod, the mighty hunter himself, or Asshur, to the first palace the 
SOD of its founder added a second, and he also erected palaces, which ore 
now derignated Baasbrika and Kalah Shirgat. At a much later period, 
when the older palaces were already in ruins, edifices were erected on the 
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sites now marked by the mounds of Khorsabad and Karamles. What re- * 
mains have as yet been examined at Koyunjuk, were erected by the son 
of the builder at the two last mentioned sites, and they must have ex- 
ceeded those of his predecessors in extent and magnificence. 

Minevdi was thus a city of gradual growtli, or, it might be more 
oorrectlv expressed, of different sites. *‘It was, however, only when the 
new palaces, temple^ and strongholds of the second dynasty had arisen 
upon the plain, that it attained the dimensbns assigned to it by the 
Book of Jonah and by Diodorus Siculus. We have then to take the 
four g^reat mounds of Nuniyah, Nimrod, Khorsabad, and Karamles, as 
the comef of the square, to embrace the three days' journey of the 
prophet, and the 480 stadia, or rixty miles, of the geographer. To 
effect this arbitrary division, we have to expunge Kalab Shirgat, Ham- 
man Ali, Husseini, Baasheikha, Baa Zani, Tel Kai^ Tel Escof, and 
Jerraiyah, all well-detcrinined Assyrian sites, and with the exception of 
the 6rst two, all on the plan of Aturia, and in the same category, pre- 
cisely as those sites which, to meet the admeasurements of the Sicilian, 
are made to be comprised wifhin the Ibundaries of ^Nineveh Proper. 
Dr. Layard includes some of the above sites within these boundaries, 
but let lines be drawn on his owm map, from Nimrod to Karamles, from 
Karamles to Khorsabad, and from Khorsabad to Koyunjuk, and it will 
be found to be as we have put it. 

The doctor also admits ril that we have contested, when he says each 
quarter of the city may have had its distinct name : hence, the pmace of 
Evorita, where Saracus destroyed himself, and the Mespila and Larissa 
of Xenophon. There can be little doubt, indeed, of this fact ; and it is 
also extremely probable that there was more than one city of the same 
name, and that, like Babylon, it was rebuilt on a new site, after 
having been once destroyed. In this case, as Layard points out, Nim- 
rod and Nuniyah may represent cities of different periods, but of the 
same name. But, under all and every circumstance, it still remains as 
it has ever stood — a question, rather af name than of reality. There has 
never been any doubt as to the proximate site of this famous city of the 
ancient world, and the capital of the great Assyrian Empire ; that was, 
according to Mr. Layard s own mowing, at Nuniyah ; but there are 
also, in the same neighbourhood, ruins of greater antiquity, which would 
attest that the first structure in Assyria arose upon another spot— 
whether called Assbur or Nineveh it is difiBcult now to say, but now 
called Athur or Nimrod, in contradistinction to Nuniyah, or Nineveh 
the Great. Other palaces, temples, and strongholds, dso arose upon 
the great plain, among which, Khorsabad, the Nineveh of M. Botta. 
Holy Writ speaks of ril these sites apparently under the one denomina- 
tion of Nineveh, equivalent in such a ease to that of Assyria Proper, and 
hence the great confusion of language that has arisen, and which, as ^ 
ancient writing of the country becomes more readily decyphered, will, 
no doubt, be satis^idtorily cleared away. 
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THE GOLD WASHINGS OF CALIFORNIA.* 

A JOURNAL of a long and t^ing expedition by ihe so-called emi- 
grant route and south pass of the nocky Mountains, across the continent 
of North America, the great desert basin, and through California, would 
at anytime hare peculiar claims to interest The solitude of the prairies — 
the difficulties of the way, and the sufferings of man and beast— bufialoes, 
wolves, bears, and hostile Indians — the mountains and storms to be en- 
countered — the pdvations to be undeigone — are features of such travel, 
to contemplate which excites a curiosity that is not easily satiated. 

But at rae present moment, all these points of interest must give wav be- 
fore one all-a^orbing topic — gold ! just as the difficulties to be met ivithand 
the privations to be undergone will have to give way before the mania ex- 
dted by the all-conquering hope of gain. Ever since California was disco- 
Tered by Sir Francis Drake, it has been more or less suspected, as part of 
Mexico, to be a metalliferous region. A mine of copper, wrought on the 
western side of the Rio del Norte, in lat. 34 deg. N., and which produced 
20,000 mule loadsof copper annually, has been long known to contain gold, 
but it was not considered to be in sufficient quantity to pay for its extraction. 
The g^ld washings more recently discovei^ on the western and eastern 
aspects of the Sierra Neveda or del Sacramento, may be veiy productive, 
or veiy little so ; they may extend over an immense tract of country, 
or may be confined to a comparatively limited area. They may embrace 
every valley and ravine of the rocky ranges that rise out of the PaciBc, 
from Cape St. Lucas to the Oregon, or tliey may be conBned to some 
few alluvia and rocky detritus brought down by one or two lonely tribu- 
taries of tbe Rio del Sacramento, and of the Rio Colorado and the great 
lakes north of the latter nver. Nothing is more uncertain than the mineral 
wealth of detritus. A mine nfust be more or less productive — a washing 
is a matter of chance. Perhaps this lends to it its charm ; it has almost 
the uncertainty and the excitement of gambling. When a lode or vein of 
precious metal is mcft with in granite |vith a veinstone of quartz, or in any 
other rock, its possible productiveness is determined in a brief space of time, 
— ^when a few ounces or as many grains of gold are dug out of the debris 
of rocks worn away by the lapse of ages, more may also be found hi th€ 
same vicinity, but again it may not. It is not a necessaiy consequence, 
that because a gold washing is discovered that it must m continuously 
productive ; it may be so for a ^eater or less time, sufficiently so to 
enrich many, but it is not necessarily so ; the chances, from the examples 
of all past times, are that it will not be so. At all events, the great dis- 
tincrion between a gold mine and a gold washing is, that one tells its 
own tale, the other does not ; in the one case you can csdculate your 
{m>fits, is flieothm' you can never even measure your loss.t 

^ What I saw in Ctfifomia in 1846 and 1847. By Edwin Bryant, late Alcade 
of 8t. Trandsca Bentley’s Cabinet Library, Nos. VI. and VIL 

t In the &oe of tbne foots Mr. Edwin Biyant or his annotator says the cotn- 
mercial value of the spedmens of gold sent to the war department from CaUfornia 
is about 4000 dollars, and that their geob^al value is incalculable, for they show 
that there must be a vast end inexhaustible deposit of gold in the mountaiu of 
olena Nevada. It is impossible that the spedmens can shew aayUilng of 
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Gold, mineralogically speaking, is by no means so rare as is generally 
ima^^ We have seldom explored a granitic district with care without 
meeting with it ; the Malvern Hiys excepted. Between the mines of 
Strontian and Fort William, North Britain, we remember to have met 
with granite in which gold abounded almost as much as homUende does 
in Sienitic granite. In iTaurus it is quite common. It does not, however, 
in such instances pa^ to extricate it ; whether, except in some few rare, 
and accidental localities, it will pay to extricate it, whep diffused m 
UUes^ over almost a continent of alluvium, it remains for time to tell— 
the chances are all against it. 

Take for example the sand washings, so much mor^ easy than gravel 
or mud washings, which gave their name to a portion ot the AMcan coast, 
and which enriched the loyal Sir Nicolas Crispe and a few others. Where 
are they now ? 

In a little book, printed in 1710, called, Miscellanea Scotica,” it is 
stated that in old times much gold was collected in different parts of 
Scotland. In the reign of James IV., 300 Germans were employed in 
gold washing, and about 100,000/. sterling were produced. The laird 
of Marcheston got gold in the Pentland Hills, some was found in Lang- 
ham Waters, as also in Meggot Waters. Pennant, in his Second Tour 
in Scotland,” notices that gold has been frequently found at Leadhills, 
in the gravel beneath the peat, from which it was washed by rains, and 
coUecira in the gidlies by persons who have employed tuemselves in 
search of the precious metal ; but of late years, he adds, these adven- 
turers have scarce been able to procure a livelihood. The sensation 
created among the excitable Irish by the discovery of ^ few pieces of 
native gold in tlie Wicklow mountmns, is within the memory of many. 
The peasantiy enjoyed all the excesses of the gold fever, and suffer^ 
also from the inevitable collapse. 

Most of the rivers of South America descending from the Andes, when 
increased either by rains or by the melting of the snow, force along 
masses of rock, which are ground down, leaving grains of gold to be 
found after the flood has subsided. Ulloa mentions a case of a lump 
found in the Bio de la Paz ii\ 1 730, so large that the Marquis^ de Castel- 
Fuerte mve 12,000 pieces of eight for it ! Ye't the gold washings of 
La Paz have never been permanently wrought. The tradition of the 
Pactolus *and other gold rivers of the ancients, lived to become a by- 
word and a satire. 

The histoiy of discoveiy in America furni^cs the most notable instances, 
of gnevooB sacrifices made to the demon of cupidity. Nothing but a 
ixiania for gold, as is at the present moment instanced in the case of 


the kind. Had it been a lump of granite, slate, or marble it might have been 
deduced that more or less extensive quurrlcs of such material existed there, 
but not so of gold detritus, about whicdi the utmost uncertainty must prevail. It 
appears from the oOcial report of the mint of the United States, that **by 
for ^he larger deposits’* are composed of small flat spangJes, of which, on an 
average, it takes six or seven to weigh one grain I It is extremely doubtfhl if 
washings of this description will answer in the end Hie Mormons, who com- 
menoed the digsdngs on the American fork, as it is called, have already gone away 
to the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada, and to the Great SaltLak^ ^d apenoa 
writing from San Francisco, Augpst aoth, concludes his letter by intimting that 
** it is now very sickly at frie min^ andl dare not letnm there again. 

T0X.. UXXT, wo. CCCXXXTUl. s 
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CaEfoniia» can render nuuMr the gold romances of the past credible. 
TWus with roo& and walls of golden plate, and lakes with sands of 
of gold, wereamong the phantoms <geated by this mania. The search 
for the &bled Golden Laxe Parina, and the imaginaiy city Manoa del 
Dorado, was even earned on by Sir Walter Balei^, and occasioned the 
death of many a gallant adventurer. Nicolas Hirtsman, a German, was 
probably the kst who attempted the discovery of these visionary regions, 
in 1740. Alton Su’s, or Golden rivers abound throughout the East. 
Even China has its Alton Kol, or Golden river, and its Kin-cha Kyang, 
or river with golden sands. We find in the Lettres Edifiantes et 
Cnrieuses,” inmtwl by the reverend missionaries in that country, that the 
gold of the Alton Kol makes a principal revenue of the Princess of Koko 
Nor ! 

The fact is, that examples innumerable prove that the search for gold 
is one of the most vain and illusive pursuits in which man can be en|^aged. 
Beal wealth is only to be obtained by ihdustiy. or talent. Rice is gold 
to Carolina, sugar to the West Indies, cotton to Egypt, wjne to 
France, and industry to Great Britain. * The historians ot the middle 
ages called the fisheiy the gold mine of Holland, “ which,” says one of 
them, showeth us the great wisdom of God in his great works of pro* 
vidence, who bestoweth not all blessings upon every nation ; but when 
He denieth, or giveth less of one blessing to one nation or country. He 
alloweth them more of another, which is also often observed with respect 
to particular persons. This variety/’ adds our worthy philosopher, 
likewise showeth the necessity and advantage of one nation or mng* 
dom’s trading ^th another.” 

The providence of God is, undoubtedly, to bo seen in all things. 
Even in apparently so wild and insane a movement as that now going 
on — ^the search for Californian gold — may be traced a means of jpeopHng 
a rich and fertile codhtry, hitherto neglected, and of diminishing the 
burthen of population in older countries. California is one of the most 
picturesque and promising countries known. The harbour of San Fran* 
cisco is one of the finest in the w^'orld. The climate is much more mild 


than that of the same latitude on the castcni coast. The sky is foggy at 
times, but the fogs give vigour to ve^tation, and fertilise the soil, wmch 
is covered with a black spongy earth. The monks of St Francis have 
introduced all the fiiiits and vegetables of Europe ; and wheat, maia|p, 
and beans abound. Good wine is made all along the coast CKls, as 
good as those of Andalusia, Sfc obtained from the abundant olives. 
Tobacco, cotton, rice, su^r, and |mulberries for silk, might be cultivated 
to the south. The praines are covered with herds of cattle and hones. 
Tliese are advantages which will tempt the disappointed gold*gnibber to 
settle permanently in the land of his disappomtment ; and we much 
doubt if this strange and eventful colonization of a far distant land, will 
not soon exhibit a more prosperous and genuine El Dorado, than ever the 
vnUersof the tributaries tot^ Sacramento or Colorado will pour into the 
I%8 ci exhausted Yankees, or deluded Britons. 
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MITCHELL REDIVIVUS, 

<< When does the London season begin ?” 

A veiy simple question, apparently, but a poser in reality^ adniittiiig 
of as many interpretations as a hal^UfPaced Egyptian inscription, or a 
soliloquy in a syncretic drama. 

Notez^bieny nevertheless, that the answers given to the above query 
are never uncertain or ambiguous, but most positive and dogmatical ; 
answers, in short, oragular and incontrovertible, and from which there is 
to be no appeal. 

For instance, the politician will tell you that the London season begins 
with the meeting of Parliament. ^ 

The chronicler of the Court Circular — ^with her Majesty's arrival at 
Buckingham Palace. 

The young lady just out — with the first ball. 

The epicure — with the new potatoes. 

The dilettante — with Mr. Lumley’s programme. 

The habitue of Lovegrove or«Quarterm^in — with the white bait. 

And your humble servant — with the French play. 

The French play ! what a magical attraction is centred in those few 
words ! what a revolution they create both in Old Bond Street and 
King Street — people first flock mg to secure boxes and stalls, and then 
to take possession of them. How eagerly the opening night is antici- 
pated as the first safe criterion whereby to ascertain who is in town, and 
how joyously nods and smiles of recognition are then exchanged be- 
tween fashionables, who at a later period of the year will cut each other 
by mutual consent, and from sheer blase listlessness. 

A wondrous sorcerer is Mitchell ! Robert Houdin’s tricks are no- 
thing to tlie marvels heralded by each successive opening of the King 
Street htffkbonnierc. How dim the Curaqoa, tthe Maraschino, aSid 
the Parfait Amour appear in the magician’s glass, when compared to 
the sunny and sparkling glances ever shooting across la rampe in dif- 
ferent directions, and finding tbeir w'ay equally through the white waist- 
coat of the stall and the paletot of the gallery. 

Then how varied are his Teats! Now we are balled upon* to tremble 
before the Pythonian insjurations of Rachel; now to split our sides in 
presence of Ravel and Grassot; now' to feel our hearts go pit-a-pat 
responsively to the bright eyes of Desiree or Figeac; and now, prestOy 
we find the good old rep^toire of the Op6ra Comique promised us; and 
we know from experience that Mr. Mitchell’s promises — unlike pie-crusts 
' —are not made to be broken. 

In sober earnest, nothing could well be more gratifying than tlie first 
performance of tlie present troupe, which has l^n selected with that 
care and judgm^t which none possess ir. a more eminent degree than the 
manager of the St. James’s. The orchestra, too, was au grand complet, 
•md the choice of piec^ extremely happy. It were difficult to name a 
pleasanter lever de tideau than Purr’s “ Maitre de Chapelle,” or a more 
alluring and memory-haunting piece de reliance than ‘‘ Le Domino 
Noir.” Both operas are got up with that peculiar attention to appro- 
priate scenery and costume, to which the subscribers have bwn so long 
accustomed that they look upon it as a prescriptive right— a kind of droit 
du seigneur. 

But, Eke Sadak, we have apparently tasted the waters of oblivion, for 

8 2 
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we aie forgetting the arHaies: following the example of the retired cfurer 
and gilder in the gidleiy of the liOuvre> we have Imn admiring the frame 
and neglecting the picture* And jet» faithless, indeed, must be that 
memory cm which Mademoiselle Charton’s singing makes no impression ! 
Our own, — now that we are able to test it — ^is just the reverse, it is too 
faithful ; we are confused with recollections of roipances, bolero^^ castanets, 
and concerted pieces. Now our thoughts stray to that delicious 

Oui, je suis ton bon ange. 

Ton conseil, ton gardien — 

And now we find ourselves humming the Aragonaise^ 

^ La beUe Inis ^ 

Tait floies — 

Remembering one part and forgetting another. But what we do not 
forget is, the grace, the feeling, the tenderness, infused into Auber s 
music by the clever /»rf mo donna, w*hose talent extracted the following 
improvisation from one of her auditors. 

There’s a damsel in sol mija verseil, 

Who so pleasing a singer is reckon’d, 

Shell enchain to my — ^no, to her— 

All that London contains of my seewd. 

Inde no men f 

As to Mademoiselle Guichard, she is the trimmest, liveliest, sauciest, 
archest little sorceress imaginable. Had she flourished in the time of 
the ** Lancashire Witches,^ Master Potts would have made her tindergo 
the swimming ordeal to a certainty. In &ce, she slightly resembles 
MademoiseUe Juliette of the Palais Royal, who was here fast season ; 
were she not a delightful chanteuse legbre, she would play grisettes to 
perfection. There is a piquancy in her neat little figure, and a charming 
iifl^>ertinence in her ne:^ retrousse, that transport one involuntarily to the 
Rue St. Deni% and other localities inhabited by the Amandines, the Niiiis, 
the Phrosines* and the Titines, immortalised by their never-tiring chro- 
nicler, Paul de Kock. * 

There is, also, a certain Mademoiselle Martial, who is by no means as 
forbidding bs her name* would seem to impoVt; and a tolerable dubgne, 
whom we remember to have spied out at the defunct Op6ra National, 
called Madame Mancini. 

They who have not seen Chollet in the Maltre de Chspelle,*’ and thb 

Nouveau Seigneur,*’ will not be over-inclined to find fiiult wi^ Beauce, 
a yoij respectable singer, and a bustling, energetic actor, Soyer, ChA- 
teaurart^ and Buguet, also deserve a favourable mention; particularly the * 
who makes a most amusing Gil Perez, 

* We have kept Coud^ as a bonne bouehe; not that Le Domino Noir** 
affords mudi opportunity for a tenor to distinguish himself, Horace 
having littla to do b^ond joining in duets and ensembles; but although 
the singer remains to to judged — (by those who do^not already know 
impreciate his sweet voice and excellent method)— -on some future occasion, 
tne ease and gentlemanly bearing of the actor ought to be, and are, un- 
reservedly cc^mended* 

Brrf, to quote once more Mr. Mtchells rhyming habitue; 

Th^ who at home avoid all draughts with care, 

At the St. James’s welcome a coup datr, (Coud^ra) 


C. H. 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 

BT CHARLES HERVEY. 

The “ Bird of Passage”— Miss Reynolds— The First Bal Masque of 1849. Muiard 

•V. Strauss — Laferridre and Clarence — ^Deaths of Joanny and Madame Lottise 
^ Madame de Majneffe”— Hose Cheri— Count d’Orsay’s last work. 

1 RARELY see a literary advertisement nowadays, heralding the publi- 
cation of a new work by some celebrated author, without involuntarily 
calling to mind an amusing illustration which appeared in (if I remember 
rightly) the Man in the Moon some time back, representing the discoveiy 
by the skin-clad inhabitants of a dissolute'’ island, of a bottle thrown 
on shore by the waves ; the accompanying text thus graphically depict- 
ing in three distinct soliloquies the progressive rise and fall of their ex- 
pectations. 

(Bottle first comes in sight) — “ Wine, I hope !” 

(Bottle is hauled on the beach) — “ Hum, I think ! !” 

(Bottle is opened) — “ Tracts, Jsy Jingo !,! !” 

Nor, on reflection, is this simile cither far-fetched or inappropriate. 
How many presumed chejs‘d*reiivrc, indeed, have, while yet in the mys- 
terious embryo of the press, excited hopes and synqiathies destined to fade 
away in a few brief hours after publication ! How many dead weights, 
momentarily winged by the specious magic of a name, have gone up 
rapidly like rockets, only to come down still more rapidly like sticks ! Of 
how many degenerate bantlings, in short, has the t topical progress been 
solicitously watched by those who, ou a closer acquaintance, are the first 
to disown them with a contemptuous “ Tracts, by Jingo !” 

A very different reception has been awarded to Mrs. Homer’s new work, 
the “Bird of Passage,” a choice bompiet composed of the most varied 
exotics auil the fairest of our own home flowers. Lady -travellers — tliat 
is lady-tiuvellers who write — have for the las£ three or four years, 
partly o\^ing to the self-denying gaiyaiitry of publishers, partly 
to tliat inevitable scribbling propensity wliich lovely woman is heir to, 
and which — however long it may lie dormant — must find a vent sooner 
or later, multiplied beyoud all reasonable expectation ; and .though we 
may thank les Mnemtnts of 1848, for slightly (‘becking the torrent, yet 
it were vain to delude ourselves into the belief that the lull is other 
than temporary. Let Louis Napoleon but hold on for six mouths, and, 
as the showman says, “ You sh^l sec what you shall see.” Je nc vous 
dis qae 

It is true that the performances of these lady-wanderers arc not all of 
the same calibre. That is consoling. What would become of us if every 
fair traveller were to ^vour us with scientific and moral disquisitions as 
the accompaniment Mige of her route, making sermons out of stones, 
and problems out of pyramids — or if we were doomed never to open a 
book without lighting on wire-drawn accounts of how the authoress 
slept, what she ate, whom she met, and what she said to everybody and 
thought of everything ; in short, a two or tliree volumed epitome of self, 
always self, nothing but self. Human patience and*human jaws never 
could stand it. Grateful, therefore, truly grateful should we be to those 
beneficent wanderers who, like Mrs. Homer, act the ^ part of the bee 
instead of that of the drone ; who can be instructive without being tire- 
801110) and amusing without being trivial. Grateful above all should we 
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be to the Bird of Passage,** ivho has given to her work a title she 
herself has well and fairly earned, for the golden lesson which her sister* 
nouvellistes may read with profit to themselves in every one of her 
delightful stories — a lesson contained in the words of the dervise— • 

Begin no^img of which thou hast not well c^sidered the end. 

For Mrs. Romer’s tales, however slight may be their plot, however 
fimciful their construction, have always a point, always a moral in view* 
There is no incompleteness, no falling-off towards the close ; from the 
first page to the last, notliing is written at random or without a purpose ; 
and yet, with all ^this artistic harmony there is so perfect an* absence of 
pedantiy and precision, and so attractive a combination of feminine 
grace and untiring verve, that the reader, carried away, 7nalgre luiy by 
3ie buoyancy of the narrator, is often obliged to retrace his steps, in 
order to appreciate the beauties of st}'le, thought, and expression, which 
his thirst for the denouement had previously caused him unwillingly to 
pass over. 

Another great merit of 3Irs! Romer’s Swtings is their couleur locale ; 
one would wager, ay, and pretty heavy odds, too. that a pleasant coterie 
of Druses, £g;}'ptians, Turks, Moscovites, Spaniards, Italians, French, 
and Patlanders had contributed (Decaincrou-fashion) their several 
stores of poetry, wit, fancy, romance, [»athos, and racy humour, in order 
to render the Bird of Passage,” with its picturesque and variegated 
plumage, still more alluring, still more welcome. 

Nor is the linguist inferior to the painter. Mrs. Romcr is not one of 
those who — 

Dans tous les mots changent nis en rhu 
Et pour (lire Tunis, ils pronuiiccnt Turin; 

Her French is Parisian, her Spanish pure Castilian, and hfltF spoken 
Italian — one may safety presume, judging from the language of her 
pen — • 

LingumToscana 
lu bocca llutnana. 

Where all is gdod, .selectiou is gn invidious task ; the halnhiS will, 
therefore, content himself with saying that of the tw'enty-tw'o stories and 
sketches of wliich the “ Bird of Passage” is composed, those most to hie 
taste are Rahaba,” “ The Story of a Picture,” “ The Kiosk of Kiari- 
hane,” ** A Night on the Adriatic,” The Blue Fiacre,” aud a capital 
little morceau called “ An Agreeable Tete-a-tiite.** Others may prd^ 
others, bat “ them's the jwkeys for me.” 

La Bniy^re says : — “ Quand une lecture vous el^ve I’esprit et qu’eUe 
▼ous inspire des sentimens nobles et courageux^ne cherchez pas one 
autie rtgle pour joger de Pouvrage; il est bon et fiut de main 
dVmvrier* 

I do not tinnk any reader of the Bird of Passage*' will quarrel with 
me either fisr the rq>roduction of the foregoing sentence, or for its 
s^icatioiL 

It is the doty of an habitue to be, as far as possible, ubiqaitoiiat he 
drauld be ever ready to ebronide the opening of a flower ; no matter 
whether the bod expand at once into beauty beneath the genial mya of 
an Italian san, or strag]^ into life under the chilling aospiees of a 
I^mdon fog. I can offer no other apology for encroaching on a territoiy 
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cultivated by a far more able band than my own,*— for ventuiing to 
devote a few — very few — lines of my note-book to an English actress. 

Yes, in the “ little tlieatre” of the Haymarket, — that theatre whose 
frequenters still mourn the secession of the graceful and intelligent 
Fortescue — there is a ^earl whose value is as yet scarcely knottm, a rose- 
bud opening with Oriental precocity into bloom! She has* a pretty 
fig^ure and a pretty face^ the langua^ of her eloquent eyes is love, and 
that of her voice music ; her manner is arch, lively, and captivating ; lier 
deportment unconstrained, elegant, and ladylike ; her dress Parisian, and 
her name Reynolds. 

Oh, London ! magnificent, but prosaic London ! wliy have you not a 
score of Reynoldses to vivify your atmospheric haziness with the witchery 
of youth, poetr}', and beauty ! 

The first ball at the Opera this year proved even a slower affair than 
it ‘‘ used to w'as.” Old Musard looked bluer and more frost-bitten than 
usual, as he vainly strove to infuse some entrain into the inert and dis- 

a ' ted groups hopping about with Tupman-like solemnity on those time- 
owed boards where Momus *0000 reighed supreme. The foyer ^ too, 
was w’ell-nigh deserted, and the flaneurs who w^andcred here and 
there in quest of adventm'es looked like so many woe-begone phantoms, 
doomed to frequent their once loved haunts until some benevolent genius 
in the* shape* of a charitable domino should accost and diseiicliant them. 

“ Qu'as tu done, chcr ange ?’^ inquired one of these perturbed spirits 
of a trim little figure in black, with hood and mask to mateli, sitting, 
like Patience on a monument, in a comer of the room ; tu n'intrigues 
pcrsontic ?” 

“Que veux-tu?” was the reply. ‘‘Dans le temps, blaguer, c*6tmt 
notre sp^cialite a nous autres. Depuis Fevricr tout le monde blague, et 
je m en j^bstiens.” 

But enough of this. • 

, Siir Ics noires coiileurs (Vurbsi triFte tableau 

11 faut passer I’ciiongc^ou tirer Ic ritleau. 

Seriously, w’hat chance can Musard have against Strauss , — the Strauss, 
firesh from Vienna, with a Jqurgon of new ])olkas, and a cargo of wind 
instruments enough to make poor ^1. Sax loolc as yellow ^ one of his 
own Sax horns. 

Car ail Jardin d* Hirer 
V Etc ou danscra, ^ 

£t 8CS portes enfoncecs, 

Enfon 9 *roat TOpera ! 


I only allude to the production at the 'Fheatre Historique of Paul 
FevaPs “ Myst^res de Londres,” as confused and crude a mass of 
absurdity as the same author's “ Fils du Diable,” in order to noti<» the 
simultaneous appearance in one piece of, perhaps, the two best jeunes 
fremiers in Paris— Laferrim and Clarence. The one is all passion, 
energpr, and depth oF feeling; the other is more refined and subdu^ 
both in style and temperament. Laferri^re at once enlists the sympathi^ 
of an audience iu his favour, and makes every fibre of their souls thrill 
responsively to the forcible reality of his delineations. Qarence, on the 
omr hand, while lacking the impetuous entrain of his comrade, pos- 
sesses attractionB no less potent in m charm of his voice, the ^stmetness 
of his deUvery, and the gentlemanly dignity of his bearing. Laferri^ 
will ever be tne most popular actor of the two, but a true connaissevr, 
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if Bummoned to place the competitors, might possibly incline to a dead 
heat. 


Within the last month the Comedy Franqaiso has had to record the loss of 
two ancient pcdmonnaires-^ Joaxinj and Madame Louise F usil. The former, 
on the death of Talma, acquired a certain reputation in classical tragedy, 
and subsequently, by his spirited acting, contributed, in a great measure, 
to the success of Victor Hugo’s early plays. Though veiy inferior, in 
eveiy respect, to his renowned predecessor, his retirement from tlie stage 
some years ago was generally and deserA'edly regretted ; more especially 
as the tragic muse wns thereby delivered up to the tender mercies of a 
Ugier and a Beauvallet. At the time of his death, Joanny had attained 
the age of seventy-three years and five months ; the epoeli of his decease 
having, it is said, been mysteriously predicted at his ow n request, and 
contrary to her usual custom, by Mademoiselle Lenormand. 

Madame Fusil is less known as an actress than as authoress of an 
amusing, gossipy work, entitled “ Souvenirs d’uiie Actrice,” chiefly re- 
lating to her own jtersonal career. She was by birth a Fleur)', and a 
near connexion of the celebraUkl comt^dian of that name. Her first essays 
took place with some cclat at the Theatre FraiK^*ais, and she afterwards 
became, previous to the invasion of Russia, a member of the French 
troffpe at Moscow. 

M. de Balzac, with all his talent and all his knowledge of the human 
heait, is, like his confrtreSy Eugene Sue and George Sand, an indifferent 
and luisueeessful plavwTight ; the metier of the fniscur is to him a scaled 
book, and his situations and drnouements are iisuallv far-ferehed, and, 
dramatically speaking, impracticable. Therefore has the manager of the 
Gyiniiase done w’isely in entrusting the charpente of a piece extraett^l 
from Los Parens Pauvres” to M. Clairville, instead of to the author of 
the original work ; andtto this foresight on M. Montigny’s part may the 
success of “ Madame de Marqeffe'’ be ascribed. Not entirely, though ! 
nn instant ! What will Rose Cl^ri say ? ay, and her admirers : i . e\ 
all wlio liave ever found sitting-room in the Gymnase — uncomfortable 
seats they are, by the way, bard-cushioned, straight-backed, and wofully 
narrow — what will Me^'say ? Bcttdtat once leave M. Cluirville to sliift 
for himself wdth the aid of liis spectacles, and let Rose Cheri — if so 
modest a creature as she is can sound her owm trum})et — thus paitKly^a 
royal saying ; “ Le succes, e’est moi 

In accordance w*ith ray self-established doctrine relative to the ubiquity 
of an haLiiue, 1 may here be permitted briefly to express my admiration 
of Count d'Or^ay’s magnificent picture, suggested by one of the finest 
passages in Holy Writ, Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away." 

I do not know w'hat impression tlib painting may produce on the mind of 
a connaisseuTf but it appears to me that all wish to.crhicise must at once 
1^ forgotten in the intense feeling of cnjoynient derived from the contem- 
^tion of such a chej^ d^ceuvre. An artist might dwell long and elo- 
quently upon the prevailing charm of the picture, the expression of our 
Saviour's coantenance^an expression to wriich it would seem impossible 
that human fiuicy, unaided by inspiration, could have attained— -/can 
only say what I feel— that it is penect, and divine ! 

Jan. 22, 1849. 
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' If we believed in the metempsychosis, we should certainly conclude 
that the soul of the Countess d*Anois (or D’Alnoys, or D’Aulnoys — spell 
it as you please, dear r^der) had passed into the body of Mr. Plancme. 
He has that understanding of the structure and tone of her delicious 
fairy tales, which, one would think, could only be acquired by a second 
self. A Christmas piece at the Lyceum is not a tale stretched here and 
docked there, and worked into the dramatic shape on a Procrustes 
principle, but the story seems to become a play b}^ its own natural 
developineut, without any external pressure. 

Tho^'c fairies, whose exploits fill the pages of the immortal countess, 
are a totally distinct race from the shadowy beings of German tradition, 
or the tiny midnight revellers who are called fairies in this island. 
They are a thoroughly substantial courtly people, w'ho, far from slipping 
into a house through a key-hole, a dogr-chiuk, or any other absurd 
aperture, only make their appearance when they have been formally 
invited by the king of the country, or some grandee of his realm. 
Sum]»tuous banquets are prepared for their arrival, magnificent presents 
of iniirmcry and haberdashery are got ready against their departure. 
They do not, like the various rabble of elves, dwarf's, nixies, cobolds, &c., 
stand in any hostility to the church. On the contrary, a royal christen- 
ing is the onl inary occasion of their rvunioity and their usual function 
is to stand godmother to the infant. K the good king and queen 
tremble a little at the approach of their visitors, it is not with the 
horror which is felt at the appearance of supernatural beings, but 
merely with a nervous uneasiness lest the entertainment should not be 
worthy o4^uest$ so distinguished. 

There to be sure., an old had fjury among the body, but her badness 
is quite of the human character. She has till the spite of a pawee beauty, 
ami is generally nettled l)ecauso she lias not been included in an invitation. 
Doubtless, she was, once upon a time, as pretty, and as lady-like as the 
rest, but she has, at last, bored bengath the weiglit of centuries, and her 
beauty and her temper have been worn out together. 

The Countess d’Anois’ fairies'’ are, in fact, actual ladies and gentle- 
men, witli nothing to distinguisli them from the rest of mortality, but the 
possession of a certain pnetematuraJ power. They eat and they drink, and 
they marry mortals, without any evil consequences, like those which arose 
from the liaison of poor, languishing German Undine — and they dress 
themselves in the fashion of the time, which, somehow or other, always 
hiipi)ens to be about the period of Louis XIV., and they pride themselves 
on being not “ good people,’’ in the Irish sense of the word, but really 
“ good company.” 

Now this is exactly the sort of society in which Mr, Planche moves 
easily. No one of all the dramatic authoi's has so nice a feeling for the 
conventionalities of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. We know 
that as an aatiquaiy, he plunges into the thirteenth and the fourteenth; 
nay, that he wiD dive among die ancient Britons, an’ you will, but we are 
also certain that a sort of Ranz des Vaches” feding tempts him hack to 
the days of the Grand Monarque” of Franc^ or the Merry Monarch” 
of England; and that^ although he can readily contemplate the baron’s 
mail and the herald’s tabard, his chief penchant is for the Watteaurish 
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Btate of existence. You may still seo the semi-modem courtliness amid 
the media3val costumes of the “ King of the Peacocks.” 

Hence his affinity to the Co\mtess D’Aiiois, and hence his dainty method 
of treating the Greek mythology. We should not like to see him busied 
with the grim horrors of Northern superstition — e would not have him 
follow the “ wild huntsman,” or startle us with the shrieks of tlie up- 
rooted mandrake; but let him ever give us such courtly pleasantries as the 

King of the Peacocks;” let him perpetually devise “ kingdoms of the 
Green Valley,” where gallant people w^alk about pleasantly accoutred, and 
strange regions, wliere the binl of Juno supplies the chief article of deco- 
ration. As our greatest benediction, let us wish that Mr. Beverley may 
ever paint his scenes, and illustrate those creations of the most tasteful 
brain wdth the touches of the most atmospheric pencil. 

The Liverpool “ brothers Hrougli,” who have contrived the Yule- 
festivities at the Haymarkct, are of quite another class. They do not 
respect fairy-tales — not they. The stoiy- of “Prince Caniaralzaman” 
does not end quite accoixling to their >-ie>vs; so off with the old termina- 
tion, and on with an incident from the other tale about the fairy Peri- 
banou, and lo and behold, the difficulty is solved. Nor do they care so 
very much about preserving a tone of elegance throughout their work- 
If they think it more comic for a gentleman to smoke a pipe than to 
leave it alone, they give him his yard of clay, and a shabby white hat 
into the bargain. “ Fun — fun — tun,” is the object of Messrs. Brough; 
and the power they liave of bringing out verbal jokes by the score, and 
of fitting merry words to merry tunes, enables them to attain their 
object triumphantly. 

In short, the two theatres — the Lyceum and the llaymarket — have 
both made grand “ hits” with their Cliristmas pieces, and those of our 
readers who have seen them both, have made themselves acqmmtcd w'ith 
first-rate specimens of the different styles. 

Mind, pantomimes are no Idnger the order of the day. A melancholy 
fiite that of Harlequin and Columbine, of Clown and Pantaloon ! Their 
riory was connected with that of the “large theatres,” and when the 
latter were« turned into. foreign operg. houses, or equestrian arenas, they 
ceased to exist, like feudal retainers, after the destruction of the old 
baronial castles. The Hay market and the Lyceum — now the first theatres 
Jn the metropolis — show no desire to leave their beaten path of burlesque 
fixr the sake of resuscitating the ancient heroes of harlequinade ; and the 
Adelphi, which long stuck to pantomime, gives it up as a bad job. Even 
at ihe theatres where the successors of Bolog^ and Grimaldi are allowed 
atiU to make their appearance, a long “ introduction” makes awful in- 
trenchments on their dominion, and is, in &ct, another form of burlesque, 
whkdi thus attacks pantomime in its own camp. In the suburbs, the old 
class of Christmas entertainment still exhibits signs of vitality, but in West- 
minsteor, we fear, the case is desperate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kean have gone bravely through'' their Windsor career 
Ihid the perfiarmanoes at the Castle draw immense houses when repeated 
nt Ae iiayinarket. The “ Merchant of Venice,” “ Hamlet,” and the 
"Stranger,” are the principal pieces that have thus produced a sensatioii 
both in town and coimtfy. 

Among the important events of the month may be noted the retnm 
to the stage of Mr. James Wallack. He was cordially welcomed in 
"IXm Csesar de Basao.” 
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ADVENTURES IN BORNEO.* 

Ths incidents upon which this narrative is founded — the adventures 
of a shipwrecked boy in Borneo — are, we believe, "alluded to in the 
works that have recently appeared, recording Sir James Brooke^s pro- 
ceedings in, that quarter of the ^lobe. The boy in question was the son 
of a clergyman, who was bound with his wife and two children, a boy 
and a girl, to some remote colony. This clergyman had married a young 
lady of family against the wishes of her relatives, and their persecutions 
had brought poverty and disgrace upon both. The ship in which they 
liad taken thenr passage was wrecked off the coast of Borneo, the father 
was slain, and tlie mother and daughter perished partly from fatigue and 

K ivations, and partly from wounds infllbted by Illanun pirates. The 
y w*as preserved by some Dyak peasants, who found liim lying insen- 
sible from wounds received in the same conflict. They took him to their 
huts, nurtured him and tendered him; and he grew up among them, learnt 
their language, and was admitted into their tribe. Except that the little 
boy felt mortified that his nature was running to waste, he was com- 
paratively happy among these poor islanders. He always entertained a 
latent hope of making his escape, or of going in search of some European 
settlement, even with the permission of his protectors ; and he only 
waited till he was older and had grown strong enough to thread tlie 
almost impervious mangrove forests, and to defend himself in his travels, 
to put his plan into execution. In the meantime, the village was suddenly 
attachedly a host of Badjows, or sea-gypsies, who came in prahus dis- 
guised as a friendly tribe. These savages slew most of the villagers and 
carried away the remainder to slavery^ and among them our little hero. 

The boy ivos, at this time, ten years of age, and he endeavoured to 
conciliate his master — Hussim Atim by name — by conducting him to 
the spot where certain moneys had*beea deposited by the Eftglish boat’s 
crew at the moment of the attack of the lllanuns, but they were unsuc- 
cessful in their search. The poor boy was scourged, and he was placed 
on deck under a vertical sun, wdth a lighted match fastened between each 
of his fingers. But he was upheld amidst all these trials by the hope 
that all the days of liis life were not appointed for submission to the 
bondsman's scourge, but that he should live to see white faces again, and 
listen once more to the almost forgotten accents of his native land. 

Nor was he mistaken, the cruel brother that had persecuted his father 
and mother had been called to his L;st account. An uncle, who had 
always loved and befriended his parents, had come into the enjoyment of 
the family titles and j>n^rty, and the first thing that he did w£^ to set 
sail in search of the lost family. Tlie hoy had, at the same time, induced 
his master, by a promise of a large ransom, to convey him to Brun£ ; 
and the first sight of an English frigate l^ing in that harbour, with his 
uncle on board, is a far more touching climax to the stoiy, t h a n fiction 
ever depicted. 

• Adventures in Borneo. 1 vol. Henry Colburn. 
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MARTIN TOUTRONDs A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 18SK# 

Martin was the son of ** a distinguished*’ sausage manufac- 

turer, in the Rue du Bac ; and his piu*eats having seen an ill-favoured 
youth of the neighbourhood succeed in gaining the affections of 
young miss'* who had as her marriage portion^ />00/. per annum, they 
had reckoned that sum up in francs, ascertained that it amounted to 
12,500 rentes^ and resolved that a youth like Martin, of fashionable 
and lively manners, should also be married to an Englishwoman, as the 
shortest or royal road to fortune. 

Martin is, in pursuit of this scheme, after familiarising himself to a 
certain extent with the Englisli language, despatched to Loudon with 
letters recommendatory, and his adventures in seai’ch of the lady pro- 
prietress of the 15,000 rentes^ form the staple of a clever and amusing 
volume. Martin is not at all particular ; young or old, so long as they 
are rich, come in alike for a share of his attentions. Social position, 
appearance, character, and disposition arc all minor considerations before 
tms one important point, to Succeed inovhich the son devotes himself 
w'ith an energy and perseverance that could only be met with in the 
descendant of an experienced and successful sausage-inaker. 

'fhe story is told, however, with as much good-nature as talent. The 
mistakes in language made by Martin, and his solecisms in habits, are 
in the vein of our frienu, 31r. Jolly Green. Tiiroughout, the 
Frenchman is fairly dealt with ; there is quite a penchant on the part 
of the writer to his hero, although there was not such on the part of 
the young misses to whom he paid his addresses ; and his adventures 
wind up with a fair example of Gallic good sense and propriety. The 
severest satire is most certainly directed against our own countiymicn. 
The aristocratic DIppses, chandlers in Tliaincs Street, who afiect to 
despise Tugdug, the Wiolesale cheesemonger, although ho hffi a west- 
end house, because he is a democrat; the Misses Tugdug affecting to 
be what they are not ; the puritanical Bacon family (not to omit the 
religious tract mistaken by our hero for a love-letter ) are familiar phases 
in our social system. Unsuccessful in the city sphere, our hero is in- 
duced, by & friend he •meets with &t the lord mayor’s ball, to try his 
diances in another circle as die Vicomte Chateaurond, in which charac- 
ter an infinite variety of perplexities, misfortunes, and disgraces await 
him ; all happily terminating — not in a marriage — but in a proper sense 
of what is due to himself and to others, and in a full conviction diat 
the practices of deception are neither productive of happiness nor success 
in life. The work is attributed, and we believe with justice, to the 
author of Hajji Baba." 


LUCILLE BELMONT.f 

LuenXE Bslhont*’ has introduced a new ^nd successful writer 
^ fashioosMe fiction to the public. He should rather liave called 
faia werir Cecil Grahain,’* for the fair Lucille plays a vexy subordinate 
part to that of the sd-^Usant son of the premier, whose morbid senti^ 
mentality and fiuhkmable selfishness would weary and disgust the reader^ 

* Martin Toutrond; a Frenchman in London in 1831. 1 voL Bichard 
Bentley. 

t Lucille Belmont. A NoveL 3 Yols. Henry Colburn. 
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if they were not relieved by much earnest feeling and passion. 
Cecil, mvoured by birth, is by no means so by circumstances. An ac- 
count of youthfulness so mispent, an^ of time so squandered, in boating 
on a Highland loch and making love to an ill-fated little girl, we never 
read. Nor, according to his own account, did he devote himself more to 
study when at college, than when exiled at Solecombe. Cecil is one of 
those self-created geniuses who scorn to acknowledge the preliminaries 
that others have to go through. Called at a nioment*s notice to enter 
into London life and commence a diplomatic career, ' he is at once at 
home with ministers and ambassadors ; he can ridicule “ a middle-aged 
traveller, w^o had negociated I do not know how many treaties of com- 
merce, without having brought one to a successful iSsue, knew every 
language in civilised Europe, and had translated whole folios of barbaric 
rhapsomes into English sonnets he can at once win the steadfast friend- 
ship of the almost ** wondrous*' Vavasour, the Rodolph of Englidi 
fashionable society, and a person without whom no novel of fashionable 
life would in the present day be able to uphold its pretensions. But sen- 
timental Cecil falls in love with the beautiful Lucille, the sister of his 
dearest college friend, at his very first ball, fancies himself thwarted by 
Vavasour, repairs to the country, and woos and wins only to discover that 
a mystery hangs over this fair maiden, which not only puts a bar to all 
thoughts of union, but actually requires his immediate forfeiture of her 
society. 

The sketches of high official personagfes, and of the great and the 
learned of the land, that are here and there scattered through the work, 
attest the author's intimacy with the society which he describes, and 
efficiently relieve the scenes of human weaknesses and sufferings which 
otherwise pTe]:>onderate in this tale of romantic love. 


AUSTRIA.^ 

The dream of security from which Austria has been so suddenly and 
80 rudely aroused, the supposed immutability of her system for once and 
for ever broken up, and tW triumph^ of her military over insurrection 
in every direction, from the heart to the remotest extremities of the 
empire, constitute an epoch in the history of that remarkably constituted 
country, which attaches a peculiar interest to all real and authentic state- 
ments in regard to its social and political condition ; and such we can 
truly say are contained in Mr. Thomson’s little book. His accounts bear 
internal evidence of truth and fairness, and exhibit every proof of having 
been most carefully collected, and that with a sound and discriminating 
judgment. We do not think that ilie author has done justice to Prince 
Mettemich, in not distinguishing the system of which he was the repre- 
sentative, or rather the head, from the man himself. Mr. Paton, in his 
recently published Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic,*' has, in this 
respect, nimished us ^itn a far more spirited and just view of the Austrian 
political system. Mr, Thomson is more happy when he signalises the 
proximate extinction of the farce of a German federal parliament. Public 
opinion, he says, which in Germany is decidedly in fovour of monarchy, will 
ere long pronounce the doom whi<m is due to the utopianism and arrog^ance 
of the Frankfort Assembly. A consummation devoutly to be wished ! 


* Austria. By Edward F. Thomson, Esq. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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DANTFS DIVINE COMEDY: THE INFERNO.# 

Aix who know any, thine of the manifold significance of ^'La Di- 
Tina Commedia di Dante Alliglder^” op of its nistory, will r^oioe to 
see a faithful effort made to biiag the true meaning of that immortal 
poem nearer to EInglish readers* Chaucer and Milton had both read the 
<< Divina Commedia'* with poetic warmth and insight, before produdng 
any of their own great works. Dante himselfVas no doubt la^ly 
debted to previons writers, both pro&ne and inspired — ^to Virgil and^ to 
Holy Writ— ^but Dr. John Carlyle tells us, that it was only on studying 
the contemporary historians, or chroniclers, of Florence, and other parte 
of Italy, m connexion with Dante and his earliest commentators, that the 
meaning ofthis^eat poem first began to unfold itself in detail, 
apart from its mere literary merits. It became significant in proportion 
as it was felt to be true — ^to be, in fret, the sincercst, the strongest, and 
wannest utterance that had ever come from any hnn^ heart since the 
Vime of the edd Hebrew prophets.** The Enghsh reader had certainly 
never heretofore such an opportunity of making himsefP acquainted with 
the true character and meaning of one of the great poems of tlie world,' as 
is now afforded by this admirable prose and literal translation. 


ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY.f 
The gentle blood that flows in the veins of the aristocracy of the 
United Kingdom, the hereditary transmission of high spirit and moral 
courage, the moving scenes into which the nobility and gentry of the 
land are thrown by the circumstances of position, property, and ^uca- 
tion, added to the maintenance of the same race through generations of 
time, aU combine to render it almost impossible that there should be any 
house of any antiquity in the land, with which some episode of 
romance, some trait of^ bright or dark colour, some anecdote of^tartling, 
marvellous, or characteristic nature should not be connected, even if some 
tradition dji old does not han^ over the very history of its rise and pro- 
gress. Anecdotes of the aristocfacy possess the advantage of brevity 
Qver the more lengthy narratives which embrace tradition and romance, 
while the latter enjby the more lasling interest of consecutiveness and 
detail. There is room for each in so rich a field— ^one which has long 
proved invahiable to the poet and the novelist — and Mr. Burke’s two 
volumes, of upwards of 120 of the most curious anecdotes that axe 
hutoricsLlly recorded of, or that appertain to, , the less generally known 
history of the nobility and Hentxy of the country, cannot fail to rival in 
interest any other book of Se season. 


THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY.J 
It is long rinee the author of Sam SHck** has got into so promising a 
cover for siujh game as he delights to besport with. His sketches are rail 
of life, hie dbnacters unusually rich, and his stories^and illnstrations redo- 
lent dWie strangeoeSB of a new and little known country. 

* A Literal Prose l^aealatioii, with the Text the Original, collated from the 

editions, and EbQpiertatosy Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. Chapman dt 

t Anecdotes of the Aristocrary, and Episodes in Ancestral Stoxy. By J. 
Bernard Borke^ Esq. arioila. Henry Colburn. 

t The Old Jndge ; or. Life in a Colony; Author of ** Sam SUbk, the 

dorionaker,** Ac. 2 vols. Henry Colbmn. 
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Literary Notices. 

VISIONS OF THE TIMES OF OLD.* 

The nairatire of Sir Ernest Oldworthy’s aspirations and adventures in 
the field of antiquarian discovery ‘will form an epoch in Bibliographical 
history. The endeavour to illustrate the singular traits of though^ 
feeling, and habit, which impart individuality to the character of the 
antiquarian enthusiast if^ not perfectly original in conception, is truly so 
in its mode of execution. ^'The deep sources of his rapt and solitary 
meditation — the soul-absorbing impulses associated with his deyptiond 
homa^ of the past*— his utter and contemptuous disregard of the world 
around him,” Dr. Bigsby tells us, present a peculiarity of mental consti- 
tution so remarkable, that to portray the characteristic |u;ts and specula- 
tions of such a being must necessarily developc much that is widely 
devious from the analogies of every-day life.” There can be little doubt 
of this. We have, indeed, as yet, no literary portraiture of 90 rare and 
eccentric a temperament. The plain, sober, calculating Mr. Jonathan 
Oldbuck, the humorous Monkbams, who lives as much for this world as 
for the past, do not come up to the Oldworthy standard. The ‘ Anti- 
quary’ of Sir Walter Scott, howfever richly endowed with the frscinating 
associations of the author’s taste and genius,” Dr. Bigsby insists, pre- 
sents but a faint specinieii of the thorough-bred, heart-and-soul-engaged 
dreamer of the dreams of antiquity ! Little or nothing of the glo«<^ of 
early chi^'alry, or of the sublime rapture of the bardic spirit, exists in 
Sir Waltei '’8 representative of the lover of ‘ storied eld.’ ” 

The p<^rtrait of Sir Ernest Oldworthy is not personal, but has, it u 
announced, been drawn from the mental peculiarities of a revered friend. 
The abode of the antiquarian recluse, his lingerings in lonely haunts and' 
wanderings with the “ Spirit of th^ Wilds,” his relics and relic-hunting, 
his house and garden, his picture-gallery, armouiy', and library, occupy, 
in their description, one whole volume. 

The site of the abode of the antiquarian enthusiast is, it may be ob- 
served, at Repton, in Derbyshire, the seat of an ancient Saxon monastery, 
of which a description was given by ]S(r. Haigh to the British Archaeolo- 
gical Association, at the meeting at Winchester, in 1845. The epoch 
selected for illustration hy th|^ author in his second volume, in the early 
history of this spot, is that which Was marked by the overthrow of the 
last legitimate monarch of 3fereia and the destruction of this venerable 
monastery. Taking into consideration the peculiar darkness and uncer- 
tainty that hangs over that almost anti-historical period, and of the pri- 
vileged aid” of the imagination, the doctor says he has presumed to intro- 
duce the long-forgotten King Askew as tne associate of the Danish 
monarchs, Gothrum, Halfdene, Oskitul, jand Amwynd, on their hostile 
visitation of Repton, in the reign of the unfortunate King Burrhed. 
We hope no irreverent sceptic ‘will venture to mar the beauty of this pri- 
meval romance, by placing King Askew on a par with King Arthur. 

The work concludes with sundry chapters full of sighs and yearning 
fowthe ** Good old Past,” and wishing the learned author every success m 
his ^earnest desire to conciliate a deeper regard for the pleasure of histori- 
cal literature, and for the conservation of our national antiquities, with the 
an*<eDgT 08 riDg and unworthy utilitarian spirit of the age; still ‘we must 
say, that the present and the future is all and all with us— the past for 

experience, the present for improvement, the future for hope. 

* VisionB of the TimeB of Old; or, the Antiquarian Enthusiast. By Robert 
Bigsby, Esq., LLJ>. avels. C. Wright. 
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Literary Natices. 


THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON.— 

We should positive^ envy the* student of the present day, if we 
ourselves had not long^ ieea practically of opinion that it was never too 
late to study. Imagine a Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon, in 
which almost substantive is illastrated ! It is quite a treat to turn 
over its pagw There are incalculable advantages in the pictorial sys- 
tem now being so largely introduced into some branches of education. 
The English for Navis, for example, is a ship, and the student goes away 
witii the bona Jide idea of a ship in full sail. He is an advanced student 
when he has leai'at that the Romans used galleys with single'and double 
banks of oars; but with a work like the present, the merest tyni turns to 
Navis, and learns at once that there are six kinds of vessels so called, 
f<^of which are depicted before his eyes. So it is with an infinite 
niipibeff of other Latin words, the admitted translation of which is a 
mei^ qpnventionalbm, and leads the mind to substitute an existing idea 
fer a by-gone thing. The i^iole socisd system of the ancients, their 
attire, m^s, houses, (amitare, and utensils, public buildings and amuse- 
ments, worship, &G.; their trades and industiy, their arts and sciences, 
their habits and notices, are all involved in their language ; and a good 
illustrated Latin Ketionary is hence the best and soundest introduction 
to Greek and Latin antiquities. The work now published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co., Is by no means got up for the occation; a considerable 
poison of the materials were collected by the author, Anthony Rich, of 
Caius College^ Cambridge, for his own instruction and amusement, dur- 
ing a protracted residence of seven years in the central and soiithem 
parts of Italy. The consequence is, that there is a great deal that is 
both new and exceedingly interesting. It is to be observed, tiiat when- 
ever a drawmg has b^n copied at second hand, the work Js quoted 
from whence ^ illusfration is taken. By means of an appended clas- 
sified index, the dictionary cfiuld be converted into a very pretty little 
introduction to Greek and Latin Arcliieology, which might be published 
at a small price ibr the use of schoohu The great book itself will, we 
have little«doabt, ^bonwsupersede tl^se various editions that have grown 
W upon the original Ainsworth, and which have so long been considered 
tfie only guides to the Latin tdn|;ue. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LAMARTINE.— C. 
RAPHAEL, BY LAMARTINE.-J. fF. Parker. 

Tta Bev. WiRiam Pulling’s Biographical Sketdi” of the great poet- 
p(ditidan of tbe day comes opportunely, the more espemally as it con- 
tains a few generalities from the poet's « three months in power.” 

« Ra^Aer'^is a new work by the author of the Meditatiom and the 
or rather, we should suppose, a work*of his youth now first 
(mlished. It is a«purdy sentimental story of the Werter and Nonvelle 
Heloise school, ana must have been penned when imaginations ikm 
more alive than ihejr tse at the present moment to the poetry of die 
souL 
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SOAPEY SPONGE'S SPORTING yOUB. 

Cbapteb YII. 

• • 

OUR HERO ARRIVES AT LAVERICK WELLS. 

A MAN emerging from London makes very light of the country. As^ 
on entering the mighty Babylon a feeling of defensive caution and suspi* 
cion steals imperceptibly on the mind, so, on returning to the pure atmo- 
sphere of the countiy, the ease of contideuce revives, and, strange though 
the scene may be, a man feels as if he were returning to old friends. No- 
body is ever afraid of any one in* the couniry. The country is the pure 
source of happiness to which many look forward as the certain curer of all 
care — of all illness, of all complaints. The minister, wearied of the bait- 
ing of the opposition, and the teasing of his own party, only wishes to 
6^! the session were over, and he were back in the country; the noble- 
man, tired of pomp and state, the oil and wax life of town, longs to 
greet the rising sun above his own grey hills; the county member grieves 
for his fox-hunting, and getting harvest-bit about summer, is perfectljr 
rabid towards autumn; the hard worked lawyer thinks, if he could but 
get six weeks of country air through his failing lungs, he should be able 
to stand a London winter better ; the harrassed shopkeeper does the same, 
the artisan likewise ; all, all appreciate the blessings of country life, ex- 
cept those who live there. * 

Our last chapter left the “ sporting world!’ of Laverick Wells in g^eat 
excitement at the expected coming oi^ our hero, Mr. Soapey Sponge, 
whose injudicious groom had raised a furious flame of sporting, or rather 
riding jealousy, in the mind^ of the rising generation then resident at 
that renowned watering-place, by stating nis master’s ext^rdinory 
prowess in the equestrian line, and general habit of showing people the 
way” wherever he went — a terrible undertaking in any country. 

Such a hero is not heard of every day, and no wonder that the ag- 
grieved ones flocked to the railway station to see the audacious one arrive. 

Punctual to the moment, the railway train, conveying the redoubtable 
genius, slid into the well-lighted, elegant little station of Laverick Wells, 
and out of a first-class carriage emerged Mr. Sponge in a down the 
road” coat, carrying a horse sheet wrapper in his hand. So small and 
insignificant did the station seem after the gigantic ones of London, that 
Mr. Soapey thought he had wasted liis money in taking a first-class 
ticket, seeing there was no one to know. Mr. Leather, who was in at- 
tendance, having received him hat in hand, with all the deference due^ to 
the master of twenty hunters, soon undeceived him on that point. Having 
eased him of his wrapper and inquired about his luggage, and despatched 
a porter for a fly, they stood together over the portmanteau and hat-box 
tin it arrived. 

How are ihe horses ?” asked Sponge. 
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Soapey Sponge's Spcrtiny Tour, 

Oh, the osses be nicely, sir,** replied Leather ; ** they travelled down 
uncommon well, and Tve had ’em both removed sin they corn’d, so either 
on ’em iafit to go i* the mamin,’ thilt you think proper.* 

“ VITheia are the hounds?^ asked our hero. 

<^Ound8 he at Whirleypool Windmin,** replied Leather, that’s about 
five miles ofiT.” t 

** What sort of a country is it ?” inquired Sponge. 

It be a staffish oountiy fioni all accounts, with a deal o* water 
jummn ; that's to say, the Lifiey runs twistin' and twinin' about it like a 
H’EeL” 

** Then I’d batter ride the brown, I think,” observed Sponge, after a 
pause, “ he has size and stride enough to cover anything, if he will but fisce 
water.” 

" ni warrant him for that,” replied Leather ; only let the Latch- 
finds well into him, and be’U go.” 

^ Are there many hunting-men down ?” inquired our friend, casually. 

Qreat many,” replied Leather, grc^t many ; some good ands amoi^ 
’em, too ; at least so say their grams,* though I never believe all these 
jockeys say. There be some on 'em ere now,” observed Leather in an 
under tone, with a wink of his rogueish eye, and jerk of bis head towards 
sdiere a knot of them stood eyeing our fnend most intently. 

^ Which ?” inquired Sponge, looking about the thinly-peopled station. 

There,” replied Leather, those by the book-stall. That be Mr. 
Waffles,” continued he, giving his master a touch in the ribs as he jerked 
his portmanteau into a fly, ^^tbat be Jktr, Waffke^' repeated he, with a 
knowing leer. » 

Which ?** inquired Mr. Sponge, eagerly. a 

The gent in the green wide-awake at, and big button’d over-coat,” 
replied Lrether, jest now a speakin’ to the youth in the twe.ed and all 
tweed ; that be Mastef* Caingey Thornton, as big a little blackguard as 
any in the place — fives upoa*Waffles, and yet never has a good w'ord to 
say for him, no, nor for no one«else— und yet to ear the little devil a- 
talkin* to him, you’d really iesasss he believed there wasn’t not never sich 
another i’ me wor^l as Wames^not another sich rider — not another 
rich racket-player — not another sich pigeon-shooter — not another sich 
fine chap altogether.” 

Has Thornton any horses ?” asked Sponge. 

^ Not he,” replied Leather, “ not he, nor the genl’man next him uouther 
— He^ in the pilot coat with the whip sticking out of the pocket, nor the 
one in the oofiee-coloured at, nor none on ’em in fimt,” adding ibej all 
live on Squire Waffles — breakfsst with lum— dine with hiin--^nk with 
hnn — smoke with him — and if any on 'em appen toave an oxse, why they 
aril to fami, send so ride for nothin themselves.” 

A eonvenient sort of gentleman;” observed Mr. Sponge, thinking hs^ 
too, might accommodate hun. 

The fiy-man now touching his hat indicative of a wish to be ofl^ 
Having a fiune waiting elsewhere Mr. Sponge directed him to proceed to 
the Bnmswiek Hotril, while accompanied by Leather, he proceeded on 
foot to the stablest 

Mr. Leather of e c w rs e, had tbe valuable stud, under lock and key, with 
every crevice and air hole well stufied with straw, as if they had bean the 
most valuable horses in ihe world. Baving produced the iiiig>dsey fipom 
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lib pcHiket, Mr. Leather opened the door, and baring got hb master in, 
iqpeedily elosed it, lest a breath of fi^h air might intrude. H aving lighted 
a Incifer, he tumied on the gas and dabibited the blooming-* coated horses, 
well littered in straw, showing that he was not the man to pay four-and- 
twenty shillings a week for nothing. Mr. Soapey Sponge stood eyeing 
them for some seconds with evident approbation. 

» If any one asks you abont the Imrses you can say they are rnmOj 
you know,”’ at length observed he casually, with an^ emphasb on the 
mine. 

In eouriey* replied Leather. 

I mead you needn’t say any thing about their being^ofts,” observed 
Sponge, feanng Leather mightn’t exactly take.” 

** You trust me,” replied Leather, with a knowing wink, and a jerk of hb 
elbow sgaLnst hb master’s side; trust me,” repeated he, with a look 
as much as to say we understand each other.” 

Fve hadded a few to them, indeed,” continued Leather, looking to see 
how hb master took it. . . 

Have you ?” observed Mr. Sponge, inquiringly. 

I’ve made out that you’ve as good as twenty, one way or another,” 
observed Leather, some ere, some there, all over in bet, and that you 
jest run about tlie country, and unt with o’ever comes h’uppermost.” 

“ Well, and what’s the upshot of it all ?” inquired Mr. Sponge, think- 
ing his groom seemed wonderfully enthusiastic in his interest. 

<< Why the h’upshot of it is,” replied Leather, that the men are all 
mad, and the women all wild to see you. 1 hear at my club, the mutton 
chop and mealy potatoe club, ^^ hich is frequented by duukies as well as 
grums, that there’s xrothin’ talked of at dinner or tea, but the terrible 
rich stranger that’s a cornin', and the gals are all pullin’ caps who’s to 
have the nrst chance.” 

Indeed,” observed Mr. Sponge, chuckling at* the sensation he was 
creating. • 

The Miss Shapseta, there be five on ’em, have had a game at fly loo 
for you,’’ continued Leather, “ at least, so their little maid tells me.” 

“ F/y, what ?” inquired Mr. Spjqgc. , • « 

" Fly loo,” repeat^ Leather, ** fly loo.” 

Mr. Sponge shook his head. For once he was not “fly.” 

“ You see,” continued Leather, in explanation, “ their father is one of 
them tight laced candlestick priests wot abhors all sorts of wice and him- 
morality, and won’t stand card playin’, or gamblin’, or nothin’ o’ that 
sort, so the young ladies when they want to settle a point, who’s to be 
mairied first, or who’s to have the richest nsband, play fly loo.” 

“ And how is it played ?” inquired Sponge. 

“ Why this way,” replied Leather ; “ ’sposing it’s at breakfast time, 
they all sit quiet and sober like the table, lookin’ as if buttor 

wouldn’t melt in their mouths, and each has* a lump o’ sugar on her 

E late, or by her cup, (ft* somewhere, and whoever can tice a fly to come to 
ler sugar first wins the wager, or whatever it b they play for.” 

“ Five (m ’em,” as Leather said, being a hopeless number to extraib 
any good from, Mr. Sponge ebang^ the subject by giving orders for the 
morrow. What they were the morrow itself wDl declare. 

Mr. S(»|My Sponge’s appearance being decidedly of <he sporting 
order, and his horses maintaining die character, did not alleviate the agi- 

T 2 
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tated minds of the sporting beholders, ruffled as they were with the 
threatening, vapouring insinuatioiis of the coadiinan-groom, Peter Leai*- 
ther. There is nothing sets men’s bftcks up so readily as a hint that any 
one is coming to take the shine” out of them across country;. We 
have known the most deadly feuds engendered between parties who never 
spoke to each other, by adiioit go-betweens reporting to each what the 
other said, or, perhaps, did not say, but what the go-betweens” knew 
would so rouse the British lion as to make each ride to destruction if 
necessary. 

He 8 a varmint-looking chap,” observed Mr. Waffles, as the party 
xetumed from the railway station ; shouldn’t wonder if ha can go- 
dare say he'll tiy' — shouldn’t wonder if he’s floored — awfully stiff coun- 
try this for horses that are not used to it — most likely his are Leicester- 
shire nags, used to fly — won't do here. If he attempts to take some of 
our big banked bullfinches in his stride, with a yawner on each side, will 
get into grief.” 

“ Hang him,” interrupted C^ngey Thornton, there ore good men in 
all countries.” 

“ So there are !” exclaimed Mr. Spareneck, the steeple-chase rider. 

“ I’ve no notion of a fellow lording it over us, because he happens to 
come out of Leicestershire,” rejoined Mr. Tfaoniton. 

‘‘ Aor /.^” exclaimed Mr. Spareneck. 

“ Wily doesn't he siay in Leicestershire ?” asked Mr. Hoppey, now 
raising his voice for the first time — adding, ‘‘ Who asked him here?” 

** Wio, indeed ?” sneered Mr. Thornton. 

In this mood our friends arrived at the Imperial Hotel, where there was 
always a dinner the day before hunting — a dinner that somehowwas 
servra up in Mr. Wyndcy Waffles’ rooms, who was most likely allowed 
the privilege of paying for all those who did not pay for themselves ; 
rather a considerable iitiniber, we believe. 

The best of every thing being g^od enough for the guests, and pro- 
fuse liberality the order of the da)> the cloth generally disappeared before 
a contented audience, whatever humour they might have sat down in. 
As the lea^ people* can, do, who dii^ at aiisnn and don't pay their own 
Aot, is to drink the health of the man who does pay, Mr. Waffles was 
always lauded and applauded to the skies — such a master — such a sports- 
man — such science ^such knowledge — such a pattern card. On this 
occasion the toast was received with extra enthusiasm, for the proposer, 
Mr. Caingey Thornton, who was desperately in want of a mount, afler 
going the rounds of the old laudatory course, alluded to the threatened 
vapourings of the stranger, and expressed his firm belief that he would 

meet with his match,” a ‘^taking of the bull by the horns,” that met with 
very ooosidelable favour from the wine-flushed party, the majority of 
whom, at that moment, made very small,” in their own minds, of the 
biggest fence that mr was seen. 

Thm is nothing so easy as goin^ best pace overihe mahogany. 

%Mr. Waffle^ wrw was received with considerable applause, and patting 
qf the table, responded to the toast in hb usual felicitous style, assuriug 
the company tbiit he .lived but for the enjoyment of their charming 
society, and that all the mon^ in the world would be useless, if he 
hadn't Laverick Wells to spend it in. With regard to the vapourings of 
a certain gentleman,” he thought it would be very odd if some of them 
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could not take the shine out of himi observing that Brag’’ was a gpood 
dog, but Holdfast" was a better, with certain other sporting similies 
and phrases, all indicative of showihg fight. The steam is soon got up 
after dinner, and as they were all of the same mind, and all agreed that a 
gross insult had been offered to the hunt in general, and themselves in 
particular, the only question was, how to revenge it. At last t)iey hit 
upon it. Old Slockdolager, the late master of the hunt, had been in the 
habit of having Tom Towler, the liuntsman, to his lodgings the night 
before hunting, where, over a glass of gin-and-water *they discussed the 
doings of the day and the general arrangements of the country. 

Mr. Waffles had had him in sometimes, though for sk different purpose 
— at least, in reality for a different purpose, though he always made 
liunting the excuse for sending for him, and that purpose was, to try how 
many silver foxes’ heads full of port wine Tom could carry off without 
tumbling, and the old fellow being rather liquorishly inclined, bad never 
made any objection to the experiment. Mr. Waffles now wanted him, 
to endeavour, under the mellowing influence of drink, to get him to 
enter cordially into what he knew would &e distasteful to the old sports- 
man’s feelings, namely, to substitute a ^‘drag” for the legitimate find and 
chase of the fox. Fox-hunting, though exciting and exhiiirating at all 
times, c^xcept, perhaps, when the fallows are flying,” and the sportsman 
feels that in all probability the further he goes the further he is left 
behind— Fox-hunting, we say, though exciting and exhiiirating, does 
not, when the real truth is spoken, present such conveniences for nedc- 
breaking, as people, who take their ideas from Mr. Ackermaim’s print 
shop window, imagine. That there are large places in most fences is 
perfectly true ; but that there are also weak ones is also the fi^t, and a 
practised eye catches up the latter uncommonly quick. Therefore, though 
a madman may ride at the big places, a sane man is not expected to 
follow ; and even should any one be tempted so to do, the madman having 
acted pioneer, will have cleared the way, or at all events proved its prac- 
ticability for the follower. • 

Id addition to this, however, hounds having to smell as they go, cannot 
travel at the ultra steeple-chase i>ac^ so opposed^ to looking^ before you 
leap,” and so conducive to danger and diffleulty, and as going even at a 
fair pace depends upon the state of tlie atmosphere, and the scent the fox 
leaves behind, it is evident that where mere daring hard riding is the 
object, a fox hunt cannot be depended upon for furnishing the necessary 
accommodation. A drag hunt is quite a different thing. The drag can 
be made to any strength ; enabling hounds to run as if they were tied to it, 
and can be trailed so as to bring in all the dangerous places in the coun- 
tiy with a certain air of plausibility, enabling a man to look round 
and exclaim, as he crams at a bulitinen or brook, he’s leading us over a 
most desperate country — never saw su^h fencing in all my life!” Drag 
hunting, however, as we said before, is not popidar with sportsmen, oer- 
tahily not with huntsmen, and though our friends with their wounded 
fteliogs determined to have one, they had yet to smooth over old Tom 
to get him to come into their views. That was now the difficqlty* 
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Chaptxb VIIL 

OLD TOM TOWLXB. 

Thsbe are few queerer thin^ in the world than an old peeled hunte- 
maiiy and of all queer^ old peeled huntsmen, perhaps Old Tom Towkr 
was the queerest. Tom in his person furnished an apt illustration of the 
light appropriation of talent and the fitness of things, for be would neither 
have made a groom, nor a coachman, nor a postillion, nor a footman, nor 
a ploughman, nor a mechanic, nor anything we know of, andryet he was 
finrf^-rate as a huntsman. He was too weak for a groom, too small for a 
coachman, too ugly for a postillion, too stunted for a footman, too light 
for a ploughman, too useless looking for almost anything. 

Any one looking at him in “ mufti'* would exclaim, what an ‘^unfor- 
tunate object !'* and perhaps offer him a penny, while in his hunting 
habiliments lords would hail him with, Well, Tom, how are you?” and 
baronets ask him *‘how* he was?” Commoners felt honomra by his 
countenance, and ^et, but for hunting, Tom would have been wast^ — a 
cypher — an inapplicable sort of man. Old Tom, in his scarlet coat, black 
cap, and boots, and Tom in his undress — say, shirt-sleeves, shorts, grey 
stockings and shoes, bore about the same resemblance to each other that 
a three months dead jay nailed to a keeper's lodge bears to the bright- 
plumaged bird when Hying about. On horseback, Tom was a cockey, 
wiiOT-looking, keen-eyed, grim-visaged, hard-bitten little fellow, sitting 
as though he and his horse were all one, while on foot he was the most 
shambling, scrambling, crooked-going crab that ever was seen. He was 
a complete mash of a mi^i. He had been scalped by the branch of a tree, 
his nose knocked into a thing like a button by the kick of a horse, his 
teeth sent down his tfcfroat by a &11, his collar-bcme fractured, his left leg 
broken and his right arm ditto, to say nothing of damage to his ribs, 
fingers, and feet, and having had Jiis face scarined like pork by repeated 
hmshings through strong thorn fences. 

But we jvill describe^ him as he appeared before Mr. Waffles, and the 
gentlemen* of the Laverick Wells ^unt, on the night of Mr. Soapey 
Bponge*8 arrival. Tom’s spirit being roused at hearing the boastings of Mr. 
Irfttther, and thinking perhaps, his master might have somethjjpg to say, 
orthiilking, perhaps, to part^e of the eleemosynaiy drink generallp^ 
going on in large houses of public entertainment, had taken up his 
fluarters in the bar of the Imperial,” where he was attentively perusing 
m ^ meets” in BelVs Life^ reading how the Atherstone hounds met at 
ClofMsall, the Bedale at the Cottesmore at Tilton Wood, and so on, 

widi an industiy worthy of a better cause ; for Tom neither knew country, 
nor places, nor masters, nor hounds, nor huntsmen, nor anything, though 
be sw felt an interest in rea^g where they were going to hunt. Thus 
be sat vritih a quick ear, one of the fsw un^maged organs of his bod^, 
eodeed to bear if Tom Towler was asked for; when, a waiter drojpping 
bis name from the landing of the staircase to the hall porter, asking jf 
anybody had seen anything of him, Tom folded up lus paper, put it in 
his pocket, and passing his hand over the few straggling bnsUes yet stick- 
ing about his bald bead, proceeded, hat in hand, upstairs to his master’s 
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Hb appeaiaoce called forth a round of view halloos! Wlio-lK>op8! 
Tally ho’s! Hark forwards ! amidst which, and the waving of napkimi^ 
and general noises, Tom proceeded at a twisting, limping, halting, side- 
ways sort of scramble up the room. His crooked legs mdn’t seem to havw 
an exact understanding with his body which way they were to go; one, 
the right one, being evidently inclined to lurch off to the side, while the 
left one went stamp, stamp, stamp, as if equally determined to resist any 
deviation. 

At length he reached the top of the table, where sat his master, with 
^ the glittering Fox’s head before him. Having made a sort of scratoli 
* bow, Tom proceeded to stand at ease, as it were, on the right leg, while 
he placed the late recusant left, which was a trifle shorter, as a prop 
behmd. No one, to look at the little wizend old man in the loose aaxk 
striped waistcoat, and patent cord breeches, extending 
below where the calves of his bow legs ought to have been, would have 
supposed that it was the noted huntsman and dashing rider, Tom 
Towler, whose name was celebrated throughout the country. He might 
have been a village tailor, or sexton, or barber ; anything but a hero. 

Well, Toro,’* said Mr. Waffles, taking up the Fox’s head, as Tom 
came to anchor by his side, “ how are you ?” 

/‘Nicely, tliank you, sir,** replied Tom, giving the bald head another 
sweep. 

Jar. Waffles . — “ What’ll you drink ?” 

Tom . — “ Port, if you please, sir.” 

“ There it is for you then,” said Mr. Waffles, brimming the Fox’s 
head, which held about the third of a bottle (an inn bottle at least) and 
handing it to him. 

“ Gentlemen all,” said Tom, passing his sleeve across his mouth, and 
casting a side-long glance at the company, as he raised the cup to drink 
their healths. . 

He quaffed it off at a draught. 

“ Well, Tom, and what shall we do to-morrow ?” asked Mr. Waffles, 
as Tom replaced the Fox’s head, nose*uppermost, on the table. 

“ Why, we must draw Ribston Wood fust, I ’spose,” replied Tom^ 
“ and tteu on to Brad well -grove, • imless you* thought wall of tryin’ 
Chesterton-common on the road, or ” 

“Aye, aye,” interrupted Waffles, “ 1 know all that ; but what I want 
to know is, whether we can make sure of a run. We want to g^ve this 
great metropolitan swell a benefit. You know who 1 mean ?” 

“ The gen’lman as is corn’d to the Brunswick, 1 ’spose,” replied Tom ; 
“ at least, as is cornin’, for Pve not heard that he’s corn’d yet.” 

“ Oh, but he replied Mr. Waffles ; “ and I make no doubt will 
be out to-morrow.’* 

“ S^o — o,” observed Tom, in a long drawled note. 

“ Well, now ; do you think you can engage to give us a run ?” fdeed 
Mr, Waffles, seeing jiis huntsman did ndl seem inclined to help him to 
his point. 

“ 1*11 do my best,” replied Tom, cautiously running the many con- 
tingencies of the run through his mind. 

“ Take another drop of something,” said Mr. Waffles, again rairing 
the Fox’s head. “ What’ll you have ?*’ 

“ Port, if you please,” replied Tom. 
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** There,” said Mr. Waffles, handing hini another bumper ; drink. 
Fox-hunting.*' 

Fox-huntin’,*’ said old Tom, quaffing off the measure, as before. 
A flush of life came into his weather-beaten face, just as a glow of heat 
enlivens a blacksmith’s hearth, after a touch of the bellows. 

‘‘ You must never let this bumptious cock.beat us,” observed Mr. 
Waffles. 

‘*No— o— 0,” replied Tom, addii^, there's no fear of that.” 

**Bnthe swears he vnU!” exclaimed Mr. Caingev Thornton. He 
Bweara there isn’t a man shall come within a field of him.” 

“ Indeed,” observed Tom, with a twinkle of his little bright eyes. 

“ I tell you wliat, Tom,” observed Mr. Waffles, ‘‘ we must sarve him 
out, somehow.” 

Oh ! he’ll sarve hissel’ out, in all probability,” replied Tom ; carelessly 
adding, these boastm’ chaps always do.” 

Couldn’t we contrive something,” asked Mr. Waffles, “to draw 
him out ?” 

Tom was silent. He was a hunting huntsman, not a riding one. 

“ Have a glass of something," said Mr. Waffles, again appealing to 
the Fox’s head. 

“ Thank you. sir, I’ve had a glass,” replied Tom, sinking tlie second 
one. 


“ What will you have ?” asked Mr. W'affles. 

“ Port, if you please,” replied Tom. 

“ Here it is,” rejoined Mr. Waffles, again handing him the measure. 

Up went the cup, over went the contents ; but Tom set it down 
with a less satisfied face than before. He had bad enough. Ihe left leg 
prop, too, gave way, and he was nearly toppling on the table. 

Having got a chair for the dilapidated old man, tliey again essayed to 
get him into their lina with better success before. Having plied 
him well with port, they now plied him well with the stranger, and 
what with the one and the ouier,^and a glass or two of brandy-and- 
water, Tom became very tractable, and it was ultimately arraug^ that 
they should have a dntg over the very stiffest part of the country, 
wherein alWho liked should take psiH;, but that Mr. Caingey Thornton 
and Mr. Spareneck should be especially deputed to wait upon Mr. 
I^nge, and lead him into mischief. Of course it was to be “ pro- 
found secret,” and equally, of course, it stood a good chance of being^ 
kept, seeing how many were in it, the additional number it would have 
to be ccanmunicated to before it could be carried out, and the happy 


state old Tom was in for arranging matters. Nevertheless, our friends 
at the “ Impeiial” congratulated themselves on their “ diplomacy ;” and 
after a fisw minutes spent in discussing old Tom on his withdmwal, the party 
brcke up, to array themselves in the splendid dress unifonn or the 
“ Hunt,^ to meet again at Mii^ Jumpheavy’s bell. 
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A HURRICANE IN ANTIGUA. 

Bt Captain Mackinnon, R.N., 

AUTHOR or * STEAH'WABFAHE IK THE PARANA.” 

Reader, were you e^er in a West^'Indian hurricane ? If such has 
been your lot, I am sure you will agree with me in heartily and 
^anxiously wishing never to behold one again ; for though there is some- 
thing strangely fascinating in scenes of terror, few desfie to renew their 
acquaintance with them. 

The following description of an unusually severe elemental convulsion, 
is derived from notes taken while on a visit, in August, a few years i^, 
to a friend at Dry-Hill House, in the vicinity of St. John’s, the capital 
of Antigua. It is the faint record of a calaftiity which will be memorable 
in tlio annals of that unfortunate island. • 

The inmates of my friend’s mansion were one morning early astir, 
and actively employed in preparations for a marriage-feast. With the 
happy, careless air, peculiar to their race, negro women and children 
were bustling among the large and luxuriant foliage, which, if it every 
now and then concealed them from view, could not stifle the sound 
of their rapid chattering, their giggling laughter, and snatches of 
songs, conveyed in the queer negro dialect. This irrepressible ani- 
mation, reckless gaiety, and vivacious defiance of care, can hardly be 
imagined by the inhabitants of our northern climate. The merri- 
ment of negroes surpasses that of any other branch of the great human 
family. 

I mao had risen early oa tliis festive occasion, being unwilling to lose 
any portion of the liilarity which 1 knew would commence with the 
earliest light of morning. Never shall I fol’get the splendour with which 
the day broke — a splendour to be witness^ only in the tropics. The 
sun slowly rose from the glass-like sea, first glancing on a few clouds 
which had congregated, theif • • * • 

' flattering the mountun-tops with sovereign eye, 

and gradually revealing the gorgeous colours of the vegetation. I gazed 
with rapture on the serene magnificence, and the language of the 
Psalmist was not unremembered : The heavens declare the gloiy of 
God ; and the firmament showeth his bandy-work.” 

Hy ruminations, at this moment were disturbed by one of the ser- 
vants (a black giri), who brought me a cup of coffee and a cigar — ^the 
usual morning custom on a West-Indian plantation. It struck me that 
something uncommon, nay, even ominous, was observable in the ex- 
pression of her countenance, and I waited, with no little curiosity^ to 
bear what she had to communicate. 

“ Hy, massa,” said she, here de coffee. How you do dis morning V* 
Then, with a simificant glance, she added, ** Ole massa, he say, will 
nyung look at ’rometer?” 

** &ank you, Nancy,” I relied, *‘it will be time enough to iospeot 
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the weather-glass when I have finished my coffee. How are you^ 
Nancy?” 

<< So-so, rader poorly, tank God, anaasa,^’ rejoined the girl as, with a 
ingb, she left me. 

<< Very mysterious,^ thought I, ^ is this message about the barometer 
with my morning coffee. It never occurred ^before during my visit 
here. SometUag strange must be in the weather. Xiet me see if I 
can imd it out.” 

1 accordingly looked carefully round at all points of the compass ; but 
noAing extraordinary was TOrceptible« excepting that a dull hace 
languidly over the scenes and the silence was awfuL 

In a (sw minuses, having finished my cigar, I went into tny friend’s 
bed-room. Though generally an early riser, he was, on this occasion, 
StOlinbed. 

<< Hallo !” exclaimed I, why are you still there ? Up, man, up, and 
set to work : you have jdenty to do this day.” 

^ Heaven grant,” responded he, that 1 may not have too much to do 
before a few hours are past There’s a hurricane in the air— I am sure 
of it” 

Stuff and nonsense !” I rgoined. The barometer stands firmly si 
SO ; it has rather gone up since yesterday.” 

« My dear boy,” returned he, emphatically, “ I have been thirty years 
a rerident in the West Indies. During that time I have witnessed 
eight hurricanes. The last three were foreshadowed by my own sen- 
sations. These sensations are now aggravated tenfold. A terrible day is 
before us.” 

That forebodings like those under wluch my friend then suffered, are 
unming, I have since that time ascertained. They are produced by 
two causes, namely, physical derangement, and observation of ineteorok^ 
gical peculiarities. In his treatise on European Colonies, Mr. Howison 
observes, ** Persons long resident ki the West Indian islands are able to 
foretell the approach of hurricanes with tolerable accuracy, by the obser- 
vation of certain atmospherical phenomena ; but this kind of knowledge 
proves, unfortunately, of little avail, either on shore or at sea; Ae 
violence of the tempest generally ^rendering impotent all precautions 
iihat may be employ^ against its destructive effects. On the day pre- 
ceding the hurricane, the weather is almost always calm and sultry, and 
the sea-breeze does not set in at the usual hour, or, perhaps, Is not folt 
at isll ; the sky is red and hazy, and the horizon surch^ed with clouds ; 
the noise of me surf seems particular!}^ loud and distinct ; and thundai^ 
more or less distant, is heard incessantly. At length the wind begins to 
Uow in shifting gusts, and to lull again ; these increase in strengtb and 
frequency, and m long the Uast comes roaring from one quarter with 
eouemtictt^ foiy.” This, no doubt, is generally oorreot ; but it doaa 
not {nredadj describe the morning witoessm Ity me* 

• Aa I peromvedmy friend to be so much in easiest, and that he. was 
suffering greatly under his apprehensioiis^ I gave into hb humour, and 
promisM to note aocumtely the aj^peanmoes (ff the weather, and the 
movmnents of the mereoiy in the bmmeter. 

This assurance seeroed^a little to relieve him. 

« 1 ahidl leave all pRqparations and precautions to you,” said he. “ I 
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Am quite unnerved, as is always the case when these ^BasAd teaqpestf Sre 
breemng in the air* The hurricane will be upon us wUliiii twenty-fenir 
hours.” * 

It cannot be supposed that a young man who; for five yean previoudy, 
had been knocking about in all parts of the world in small vessels^ oould 
sympathise with the clhnate^wom and sensitive planter. I, therefere, 
Idt the bed-room in excellent spirits ; not only without appreheoaioD, 
but actually longing for the hurricane to arrive, as excellent mn ; so rash 
and thoughtless is youth. * 

^ Outside the house I met Betsey, the staid black housekeeper, feeding 
the poultry*. . 

“ Well, Betsey/’ said I, “ massa say hurricane come to-day.^’ 

Never did a few words produce such a change in the person who heard 
them. The woman’s gabble to the cocks and hens ceased suddenly. A 
grave, disconcerted look supplanted the good-humoured smile whi^ had 
played about her thick lips. 1 might almqst say she turned pale ; and 
the measure of corn fell from her hands. It was evident that until now 
Ae had heard nothing of her cSaster’s prognostications. 

Oh ky, ky !” sob&d she. Massa always right;” and off she ran in 
violent perturbation. 

“ The devil !” exclaimed I, “here’s a pretty kettle of fish !” 

In a few minutes, the whole household was in violent commotion. 
Hessengers were instantly despatched to the sugar-works (about half a mile 
inland), and also to the cove, where an establishment of small vessels was 
kept for various puiposes, such as sugar-droghing, collecting coral to 
bum into lime, &c. Meantime, the table in the dining-room was removed, 
disclosing a huge trap-door leading down to a spacious cellar. Into this 
chasm, contriv^ as a place of refuge during hurricanes, the scared nigger- * 
kind conveyed all the most portable articles of value. 

By nine o’clock, all needful preparations were completed, and A 
burned breakfast was snatched. The barometer certainly had a down- 
ward tendency, having fallen .03 bqt there was no other perceptible 
indication of a change. A light air from E. N. E. had now set in— - 
the usual trade-wind ; but ^1 was placid and beaqtiful as before. In 
the yard grew a magnificent tamarind-taee loaded with nearly ripe fruit. 
The pods hung in hirge and tempting clusters, and the foliage, gently 
agitated by the breeze, gracefully waved to and fro. 

The domestic animus were evidently disturbed : ibeir maimer was 
huiried and uneasy. They cleariy had a knowledge of impending 
evil 

Not being so sceptical as to disbelieve these signs, slight as they were^ 

1 kept all my senses on the alert, watching alternately the mercuiy in the 
barometer, and the signs of the weather. By eleven o’clock, a move 
decided fkll in the glass was evident; it had gone down to 29.80 
To the northward the. horizon .had darkened considerably. The trade- 
wind, however, still swept gently and refreshingly over us ; but at two 
rac. it died away, and then the ibercury fell considerably. ^ 

All doubt about the approaching tempest was now dispelled. Tbe 
inhabitants of the small cottages in the vicinity, belonging to the estatig 
flocked up to Dry- Hill House, to seek consolation from companionship 
with the white people. 
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A light breeze soon sprang up from the nordiy and as it iose» the laer* 
eury fdl. At three o'clock a fiirioos gale was raging. Being smxiotfs 
to observe the proceedings of the ^shipping, I dimm put at the bade 
part of the house» and* went down towards a cliff overlooking the an- 
chorage. 

To my great disgust as a sailor, I perceived, amongst the twelve 
merchant vessels lying in the roads, that only four were making any 
preparations to withstand the tempest. Three were at ungle ondior 
with a short scope of chmn, and topgallant yards across, and one brig with 
royal yards and head-sails loosed. :Such bare-bced and lubberly careless- 
ness is almost incredible. Old Columbus knew better. He soon made 
himself master of the signs pieoeding a hurricane in the West Indies. 

When he vras off the principal Spamsh West Indian settlement in St 
Domingo, he foresaw that a fearful stetim would shortly arisen and sent to 
Ovando, the governor of the place, to request that he might be allowed 
to take refuge in the harbour ; but this bmng refused, he was obliged to 
stand out to sea, and face the^ storm. ^ What man, without escepciog 
even Job would not have died of despair,* says Columbus, * to find that, 
at a crisis when the lives of myself my son, my brother, and my friends 
were in danger, 1 was prohibit^ from approaching that country) and those 
ports which, under the blessing of God, I had purchased fenr Spain at the 
expense of my blood ?’ At this rime a fleet of twenty-four ships was 
abwt to set sail for Spain, canying laige quanriries of gold and pearis, 
partly the revenues of the king, and partly the property of those private 
mdividuals who were passengers on board. Columbus, notwithstanding 
Ovando's inhumanity, advised him to detain the fleet a few days, because 
a hurricane was likely soon to occur ; but his warnings were treated with 
contempt, and the vessels were suffered to proceed on their voyage. 
Before the dose of the following day, twenty of their number with 1500 
persons had foundered in the tempest The loss of treasure on this 
occasion was so great as to affect the financial resources of Spain for 
sever^ years after.”* 

As the wind still steadily increased, I considered it best to get back 
to the shelter of the house. To enable me to do this conveniently, it 
WM necessaiy I should creep along under the garden bank, which offerad 
aome protection agmnst the gale. Not having the slightest idea that the 
fisroe of the wind would be so enormous in this early stage of the huni- 
eaoe, 1 attempted to walk past a gateway, and being^ instantly struck hr 
the full power of the blast, was rolled over, and driven as by a giant^ 
strength violently along the ground. For a moment, 1 gave myadf up 
for lost, as the harbour of St. John was directly in my compeilea couiie. 
Fortunately, before coming to the opn water, the land dmiued into a 
bushy raarrilL Here, assisted by the underwood, 1 clung firmly to 
mother £ar& 

After jwstmgawhilesEiidcoUectingmy thoughts, I succeed^ takilig 
advantage of 3if nature of the grouadi which sheliered mein soooe mea- 
aure from tim iraB, in r^;ainhig^ tifia yard of Dry Hill House. The 
stunning soar of the blast continued, and the n<4de taiiiariiid«tnef 
writIuDg teeminj^ in agony, was grinding its huge limbs, wh^ppagoff 
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lai^ bnmdiesi and throwing them and the ihiit violently abotti» as if by 
this oblation it hoped to appease the demon of the gale. Alasi the 
sacrifice apneared <mj to incense an& provoke its rage. 

I enteiM the mansion, and sat down to regain my breath. It now be- 
came necessary to dose and barricade every door in the house, and nail the 
windows firmly down. A crowd of women and children were huddled 
together on the floor in silence. Conversation was impossible, on aoeount 
of the furious noise. , 

My imapnation had been veiy much excited by the dismember m ent 
of my ftvourite tamarind. The idea of its apparent torture held me in 
thrau. TUou^h a crevice in one of the shutters, I painfully watched its 
throes. Its main branches (the growth of a hundred years) wrestled oIh 
stinatdy with the opposing force : their g^aning was heard above the 
mighty wind; and soon nothing was left but a few jagged stumps on the 
Uawened trunk. 

Darkness now closed upon us. The violence of the tempest waxed 
stronger and stronger; the no^se increa^d to such an overwhelming 
roar, that the strongest efforts of the human voice in closest proximity, 
became totally useless : they were as a whisper in the ears of death, 
unheard.” Loud cracks now gave notice that the house began to com- 
plmn. The women and children were immediately roused from their 
sitting position, and, by signs, desired to go below. This movement was 
speedily effected, and the g^und-floor was left in possession of the ma- 
nager and myself. Our attention was now divided l^tween the barometer 
which fortunately hung near the open trap-door (our last retreat), and 
the perilous vibration of the building. Tne walls appeared to bend and 
give before the raging blast. 

Suddenly, a violeiit shock was felt, sending a thrill to our hearts. 
Tliis was afterwards .ascertained to be caused by the demolition of the 
kitchen, stables, and outhouses adjoining the dwelling, which, with all 
their contents, had flown away on the wings of the wind. Not a vestige 
was ever recovered or seen. Numerous* smaller shocks succeeded, like re- 
ports of cannon. Huge stones hurtled through the air, battering and 
tearing away the verandahs that surrounded the hpusc. • 

To crown our dismay, a large spout of heavy wood, intended to convey 
the cane-juice from the mill to the boiling-house of a neighbouring estate 
two miles to the nmthward, came, spear-like through the air, penetrating 
the roof) piercing the table, and fixing itself into the floor close to us. 
The part which projected above the roof caught the gale, and acted as 
a powerful lever, shaking the house as if it were pasteboard. In a 
moment more it parted, leaving the lower portion still fixed. 

At this time, the barometer had fallen to 28*50. We felt, or fan- 
cied we felt, the house giving way. Taking a farewell look at our 
faithful monitor, we prepared to descend into the cellar. To my intense 
astoniskmmt, the mercury suddenly fell a quarter of an inch. In the 
excitement of the moiflent, I seized nold of the manager, roaring the^ 
fetmarion in his ear; but, as before, the human voice was of no avail in 
such a tunnoi]. By dumb show, F succeeded. ^ 

On a sudden, we were aware of a marvellous change in the state of 
tlniiM. ** Great heaven !” I ejaculated, “ what can this mean? * 

^ere was a dead calm— a profound silence, disturbed only by the 
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Itm wailing aabs and ineohereot fmjen of tbe women and diSdrai in: 
the cellar. We were in die Torte^^ of die kurricanel It is iiaposstble 
to describe the honor of this period. ' A door was wbaned and opened, 
and, with a lighted canAe, I stepped out. The flame took its qpwaxd 
coarse steadEly. AH around was hiaidL, and calm, and silent. 

But die sdUness was of brkf duradon. In* a short time, a distaat 
nunUBng noise was heard, when I qmekly re-entered the houses draw- 
ing boh and bar. A slight tremor shook the ground : an earthquake 
was adled to our ills. Again came the hurricane from opporite 
quarter, OTerwhelming our senses with its fierce impetnosity. ^ Hie house, 
dready shaken, how rocked to and fro, threatening instant destruction. 
We immediately descended into the cdlar, Ikstening down the trap-door 
with a strong lashing. During sereTal dieaiy hours, we remained in 
suspense, stunned by the hellish disturbance orerhead, our feelings being 
occasionally varied by the horrible and sickening sensation of the eardi- 
quake. Some botdes were throwiKdown by the agitation of the ground, 
and the long rows of rum-casks heaved and fell. 

At four A.M., there was a sensible diminntibn of the gale. We pro- 
ceeded carefully to unfasten the trap-door. On its fa^ng back, ihe 
moan was plainly amble, throwing light on groups of dense, black clonds, 
driving furiously across the heavens. Nothing was above us but tbe sky t 
Hie upper part of the house was gone ! 

My mend proceeded with me to a rising ground, waiting in annous 
expectation for daylight. His agitation was extreme. Dawn was in the 
east. ** Look towaw the mil),^* he said. I cannot do it. It must 
be gone. Nothing could withstand such a night. I am a mined 
man.*' 

My ^es were stramed anxiously in the direction of the mill. At len^h 
I exdaimed, '*Cfaeer up. The works stand firm and strong. AH yonder 
seems to be right.” 

The sun now appeared witlf the serenity which marked its rise on the 
preceding day ; but the scene of devastation that met our eyes baffles aD 
power of description. Had a hot blaal from heU passed over the whole 
island, the* effect c&uld* not have keen mdre destmctire. Vegetation, 
human habitations, animal life, all had vanished. 

On onr retnm to the house, we passed through what had been a group 
of loffy cocoa-nut trees, of which nothing remained but stumps, Standing 
only a few feet from the earth. The huge tops, foliage, frmt, and re- 
mainder of the tronk were gone. A solid stone wall, two feet high, sur- 
mounted by iron railings, Im surrounded tbe house. This, railmgs and 
all, were blown away in masses ; some of two hundred weight were after- 
wi^ found a mile off. 

The previous day we were in the midst of plenty and luxury, now we 
were glad to banquet on a decayed ham luckily ftmnd in the cellar. 

Reports soon came in from the different parts of tiie property^ We 
understood ibat the cove-house was blown down, and that all tne smaB 
vessels were driven high and dry, fer above hi^-water maik into (be 
jungle on Rat Island. The overseer of the woms, a black, reported sR 
destroyed except toe bmling-honse, which, however, had sustained serious 
injuiy. Its steam-mgiue chimney was blown down, and tbe earthquake 
hMmade a rent in its wall. 
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Is any one kilkd?” asked I. 

YeS} inassa^** returned the oTerseer, three n^ger minisg*** 

But is any one kUied f” I repeated. 

O, noy massBi nobody kill, only big rock 'tone miiiK v^p poor Peggy 

heed.*’ 

You don’t mean to say she’s dead?” 

<< Um head mash quite up, massa. Big rock 'tone come tro de air, tro 
de roof, hit nm so, 1^ um dead.” « 

I ascertained afterwards, that the poor woman had been killed in dm 
manner described. 

The natural anxiety of a sailor again led me down to view the shipping* 
Never did I behold such a scene of wreck ! Two of the largest craft had 
foundmred with all hands; the lower mast-heads still sticking above the 
water. The small vessels, as already stated, I found a long way above 
high-vmter mark. Three had ridden out the storm, and amongst them, 
to my surprise, the brig. There she lay, still at single anchor, the main 
royaP*yard still crossed, but the fQre-top-mi^t head twisted off, and all the 
upper gear gone. Who can account for this ? 

The poor steamer (to which I was attached) in English harboor, had 
bared very badly. In the first part of the gale she had dragged the huge 
moorings and gone broadside on to the wharf. On the shifring, 
not being able to snap the numerous fastenings by which she was lashed 
to^e buried guns, she had tom down the whole length of the wharf 
whereto she was secured. 


MEN AND THINGS IN THE NEW WORLD OF AUSTRALIA. 

pabt hi. • 

If I desired to give a general notion of the topography of the Austra- 
lian colonies in the fewest po^ible words, I should request my au^tor to 
take any of the latest maps of those regions which have been*published, 
and beg him to note that the great island of New Holland appears, either 
from our actual knowledge, or default of precise accounts, from certain de- 
ductions familiar to geologists, to he in the nature of a large terrestial 
bowl, whereof the line of country, which forms the somewhat broad brimt, 
is composed of ranges of hills and mountains, which send short rivers down 
to the coast, and long rivers into the inleiior : that this circumference of 
elevated country, which extends about an average of perhaps 150 mfles 
from the coast inland, embraces every variety of soil — sometimes swelling 
into mountains covered with impenetrable forest, sometimes expanding 
into elevated plains bearing good pasture and free of timber, sometunes, 
and perhaps chiefly, taking the rorm of long sweeping undulations of 
moderately elevated rocky forest land, commonly of small value, and fre- 
quently of none at all, sometimes affording choice agncultural lands 
luong the valleys of the rivers and watercourses. 

L&e most general descriptions, however, this one serves only as a 
whereon to hang exceptions. In the Port Phillip district, at the sow- 
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east comer of tlie ecmfmexA of New HoUaxid) the countrv is of better chi^ 
raoter than it is in thif twenty counties comprising the otl colony of New 
South Wales ; and in the new country again, north of the said twenty 
counti^ the land is generally superior. There is a smallidt^patch of Teiy 
country again in South Austaalia; but then, as you proem west from 
Pprt Lincoln, there is a coast line wholly worthless until you bring up at 
CSeorge*s l^und, in the territory of Western Australia; not a single 
fresh-water stream debouching into the ocean through the whole of tnat 
great length. I'hen, as you proceed north from the Swan Biver settle- 
ments, you alternate between much worthless, and little good country, 
and so on. llie< interior rivers of this great island you wiB find making 
capririous detours, after rising on or near one coast, in order to empty 
themselves out at another ; or they lose themselves in the big desert 
the interior. That interior seems to be a level of sand, which has 
gradually merged from the oceaiu This is the theory of the explorer 
Stmt, am what be idleges in proof seems reasonable ; but confessmg to 
profound ignorance of geology, my own convictions in the matter are 
rather to be regarded as the result of faith than of demonstration. The 
forest country must not be regarded as anything like the wooded dis- 
tricts of other parte df the world, whether Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America. It is covered chiefly with that class of trees vulgarly called 
gum-trees, but which botanists call eucalypti. These are all evergreens, 
commonly veiy nnpiettuesque, having tm straight stems and sUghtifli 
branches, with the s^eiAiest amount of oljive green foliage, eueiy leaf of 
brittle consistency and mgh<T aromatic odour. Now and then in the 
marshes and on the river b^s, a gum tree will assume atolerably grace- 
ful and umbrageous appearance, but otherwise they are melancholy ob- 
jects, and the artist likes to contemplate an Australian wood when misti- 
tied into breadth** by distance. Go to the top of a hilf, and see long 
swe^ of forest recedihg untU they become undefined masses of cobalt in 
the haze of a hot wind, and «tou have a sight a painter remembers for 
future use; and, which a skilful arcaog^ment of rock and kangaroos in tlie 
foreground converts into a picture which w|ll make unsettM people in 
Enmand iifish theywer^ in Australjp. 

0{ this coast countiy, so to call it, a length of upwards of 2000 miles 
is occupied after a fashion by English settlers — ^tliat is, starting from the 
imrthemmost settlements of New South Wales, and proceeding south 
into Bass’s Straits, and thence westward to Port Lincmn, in the colony 
of South Australia. The average width of this coast occupation is, per- 
haps, not more than 100 miles ; still, however, making a la^ supemcies 
of eartL When we kn^w that the entire population of the two colonies 
of New South Wales (including Port Phillip), and South Australia, com- 
prises at the present time only about 250,000 souls, and that of this total 
consideraMy more than one-third reside in tjie towns, the reader will 
oompreimQd taking a general view of this extensive sweep of teni* 
tory, it ia yeiy mudi m me way in whicli it came from the hands 
of ^ Creator. In j^oportion to mere population, there is a largo 
amount of produethm of evmy description, plenty of lands oultivailMNL 

In proportioo to extant of territory, what man has done becomes relarively 
nothing — hot in saying fhis we are to remember, that .a hum part of the 
country in its natural state is a sheep-walk. You shall 100 ntilea 
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and not meet a haman being, or see any evidence of bgtwan existence* 
In the better description of country, you may come across a Hocjc or two 
in a day’s ride, and have your sight rehresbed with a solitaiT shepherd 
seated on a fallen gum-tree, smoking his short pipe; suggestmg to yott 
how dissimilar the modem truth is to the ancient fiction of me foetSn 
But as you near the oldef towns the rural population increases, and .hi 
certain parts of the old ** counties” of New South Wales, within fifty or* 
sixty miles of the metropolis, you will see all around you cultivated land 
and farmsteads; and young settlers, whose grandfathers were bom in the 
colony — ^who know not their lineage in the mother country — who have 
an aspect which is no longer English, but distinctly itustralian — who 
have no g^at affection for the <fid country — who have a shrewd notion that 
^dney has a high rank among the cities of the world, and are not quite 
clear but that their native-born patriot is the greatest of living orators. 

Those of my readers who may be curious to know where, in this quarter 
or that, forest land begins and open country ^nds ; how exactly high this 
or that range may be ; how particular rivess turn and twist in all points 
of the compass from their sources until they run into the ocean; how 
many are the varieties of the eucalyptus and mimosa in every degree of 
latitude and longitude, and what the soils, and sub-soils, and deeper strata 
of the earth ; w'hat the length to which particular kangaroos’ tails run, 
and what the domestic habits of marsupial dormice: — upon all these and 
such like curious and important points they must refer to the hundred 
and one admirable compilations with which the British press is now teem- 
ing. My design in the description I have above attempted, is to convey 
in the fewest number of words some general idea of the regions referred 
to. I have a s|)ccial desire to divest the reader's imagination of hedge- 
rows and turnpike-roads, and up-and-down trains, and to enable him, by 
a comprehensive glance, to realise the present aspect^of our possessions in 
New Holland. This effected, and I have done with geography. I have 
afforded myself a wide field to roam over, anti 1 shall jump from one part 
to another, as the caprices of recollectioif shall incline me. 

Upon one occasion, a few years since, I was called to the country north 
of the Upper Hunter. To proceed tli#re from Sydney’, the better course 
is to go by the steam -boat that leaves every day for Morpeth, a small 
town at the end of the navigation of the Hunter. There are some ex- 
cellent boats running this line,” fully equal for size, speed, and accom- 
modation, to the best of our channel steamers ; and a man fresh from 
Europe sees nothing, perhaps, that so much surprises him as the steam 
flotilla of Fort Jackson. 1 remember the reply of a squatting friend of 
mine to a question I had put to him^ What most struck you on your 
arrival in this part of ^he world ?” 

Why, I think I was most astonished with the steamers. Perhaps it 
was because upon our ship first tacking into port, we met a Port Phillip 
steamer, a fine long ii-on boat, on her outward-bound coune, with plenfy 
of pe^le on deck, all Idbking as unconcerned, and as familiar with such a 
mode of transit, as though they were going from London to Ostend* My 
first impressions of New Soutn Wales, I find, are always associated with 
that oocurrenee.” 

But when you got on shore ?” 

•♦Why then I was chiefly led to admire the veiy cuitent use of the 
latest English • slang.’ ” 

MareA. — vol. txxxvs ko. gccxxxix. 
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The time of departoze tox the steamer to the Hunter ie tan n'oloek at 
Oft going domiatp the saloon I found the pasaeogm 
$ 3 ^ in anticipation of thdlr ani^ 1 may at onoe meribe t^m* There 
were a JudM and lawyers going this ** northem cn!eiiit*’^a jolly party of 
New Enghind sipiatten, all tad actire follows, cm a perfect Herc!^ 
m stature and masde^ and famed for his intr^^ty and good nature— 
a Maitland auctioneer— two eountiy dealm who had come up to town 
go through the court/' and haring availed themslvea of that method 
ci balancing melr accounts were returning with a choice assortment of 
goods to recommence business — half a dozen settlers g^mng bock to their 
various homes ^on the river — an offioer of engineers pzooO^ding to the 
inspection of some expensive military worhs — a Catholic priest— a minis* 
ter of the Wesleyan connexion — ana a police magistrate hastening bade 
to his district" before his extended leave had expired^ and after a patri- 
otic newspaper had inquired, whether, since the district” had done so 
long without his prosence, it might not be found possible to dispense with 
it mage&et ? Perhaps this plight be regarded as a good average sample 
of a boat load of passengers to me Hunter. 

The gentlemen of the law had not yet arrived when one of the settlers, 
a tall zaw-honed Northumbrian, dress^ in well-washed colonial tweeds,” 
with a Panama hat, flung his portmanteau on one of the beds, of which 
a double tier was ranged on each side of the cabin ; this being the well 
known ordinary method of ** taldng possession.” The act was seen by the 
steward, who bustled up with the air of a man who had an assured right to 
be peiemptoiy. That, sir,’* said the steward, is taken by her majesty’s 
attorney-general.” 

But where’s her majesty’s attorney-general’s portmanteau ?” inter- 
rogated our settler with a severe look. 

But the berth is bespoken,” urged the steward, evading die direct 
question, and laying 'great emphasis on the official dignity, the berth 
was bespoken ms morning, €or her majesty’s attmney-gdhmal.” 

Her majesty’s attorney-general be d said the settler. 

The steward stared aghast at the profanation; but reading in the 
settler’s Ipok that he ipight prove.a rough customer, he quietly hastened 
to secure another berth for tfie lawyer, taking care to symbolise his right 
in the ordinaiy manner* The setuer, on the other hand, as if to put the 
matter beyond the possibility of further doubt or discussion/^seated him- 
self on the berth, flung off his boots, and laying himsrif at full length 
on the bed composed himself all habited as he was, to sleep. 

I found an acqurintance among the other River settlers— a chatty, 
gossip^ follow, who had been many years in the country. 1 turned an 
inqmruiglook upon him after the above brief dialc^e, when he observed— 
I know Grimes well. A better follow does not exist, and he would 
have given up the berth in an instant if the steward had qnietly told him 
he had been requested to keep it for a gentleman ; but when he swag* 
gered wttii w mouth foil of ottomey-^^enml, you see Grimes, who 
has a dimste for men in c^oe, stood upon his rights. You will, periiwas, 
have noticed that there is a pretty general distaste for mefi m offim 
among the colonists ?” 

^‘In truth I Imve: it seems to fornish your communky with its 
standard tome of ^iisooiitent.” 

Yes— Ihe fiict is^ q^foehas had so much to do with the oomfort end 
well-bemg of us settlers. Firsts thzougb the favour of office we got, or 
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fimcied we got, grood grants of land, or large grants of lanj ; or tlibcoilg^ 
its d^£s4nvotir, bad grants and small ^ntSir Then, imiil'tiie last few 
^ears, there were convicts to be distribnted. Those who got mU and 
mdustriouB malefactors were supposed to have < good interest liioie who 
got insufferable ruffians were in disfavour. Latterly we have *qiiesCi^ 
raised about our < runs,’* police assistance, and the enforoement of oiat 
rents, all bringing settler and squatter perpetually in contact, and modi 
collision, with ja^-in-office; and whom, being all appointed by dio 
people at home, the people here look upon as a foreign dominating cast e» 
Orimes, I Imow, has his own grievance just now : it is that winch has 
brought him up to Sj^dney ; and I imagine he has gained nothing by has 
trip, but lost both time and m^uey. ^I^is, no doub^ made go crusty 
wit^ the steward, when he tried to come the attorney-general over him* 

Our company liad all mustered at the last bell, summoning passengers to 
be on board ; and shortly after ten we were steaming away down the 
harbour of Port Jackson. It was an insuffeihibly hot night, afb^ two or 
three days of hot wind.” The wind had now ceased to blow, but the 
air felt ciry and heated, as if you were in the neighbourhood of a furnace. 
The last few days’ wind having come off the shore, and being now 
succeeded by a lull, ive found the sea outside the Heads unusually calm. 
There was, indeed, scarcely any perceptible swell ; and, in consequence, 
we were spared the abrupt attack of sea-sickness, which landsmen usually 
experience in coming out of this harbour. The due allowance of cigars 
having been smoked on deck, and ale and brandy-and-water drunk m 
the cabin, most of the passenger “ turned in,” congratulating themselves 
on a tranquil, if hot, night. 1 had, however, remained on deck, feeling 
much incommoded by the heat of the cabin. One could see no lights 
along the shore, except the revolving one in the light-house at Port 
Jackson Heads, which we were fast leaving astern. With that exception, 
tlie coast appeared os when Captain Cook saileJ along it ; and such, 
generally, is the aspect of the coast line of New South Wales — a succes- 
sion of gum-tree 'or she-oak hill^ or hiJte cliffs, or sandy beaches, backed 
with forest or swump — no indication of the flourishing community of 
Englishmen, hard at w-ork at* their wool-growdngy their trade •and their 
politics within. 

‘‘We shall have the wind from the southward before long,” said the 
mate, looking up at the sky and then at tlie dog-vane, and holding up 
his hand to catch any motion in the air; “ hut I hope we shall be well 
on our way to Newcastle before it comes.” 

The mate was right. A hot wind ends in a calm, and the calm, af^ter 
lasting a few hours, generally terminates in a fierce gale from the south; 
cooling the atmosphere upon approved scientific principles. In ten minutes 
from the time of the mate s piwiction the wdud tore'up from the south aU 
of a sudden. It brought with it in haJf-an-hour a heavy sweU, and the air 
became ro chilled that all on deck got into their pea-jackets. It brought 
also the^skipper on deSk, whose voice was soon heard contending with ihe 
noise of wind and sea. After seeing tha't my horse (for contemplating 
a long journey 1 had provided myself with a likely little nag) was wdl 
secured against injury in his berdi between the paddle-boxes, I remained 
on deck, os I had an did frmey for watching the progjress of a gale. 
We were soon running brfore sudi a sea as European tourists rarely have 
an opportunity of witnessing, unless crossing that classic region of gales, 
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die Bay of Biscay; I doubt if in any part of the world a heavier sea 
is found than along this coast with a southerly gale. It was fortunate 
we had not to contend against these moving masses of water. Our little 
steamer did her work beautifully* As eafm swell in succession seemed 
to threaten to sweep her long deck fore and aft, she quietly lifted her 
stem to itf and it rushed on until it appeared a-head in the moonlight 
like a mountain in flight. I call it a mountain in deference to custom ; 
but the truth is seas never do run mountains high, notwithstanding all 
that has been sung and said to the contrary. Masses cX ip^ter, ea^ as 
big as Primrose-hill, are a common enough affair, and quite ugly enough 
in appearance when coursuig after each other at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour, and your craft is a little sluggbh, and you get the few thousands 
of tons of water which one of them may be mathematically computed to 
contain, slap on board of you. 

1 was once on the poop of a sailing vessel, watching these succeeding 
swells, as we were scudding away before them, — ^you could have touched 
them from the stem with a beat-hook. ‘ The vessel rose, heavily, — each 
time I felt we should get the sea ; but still on she went. We wanted 
more head-sail, however ; and w'hile they were bending a new fore-sail 
(the old one having blown out of the bolt-ropes}, we at lengfth got it. 
Our boats on the quarters w*ere filled. Myself and another were 
brought up by the mizen-rigging, or we should nave gone overboard, and 
many cries arose from the interior of the poop below. I descended to 
the quarter-deck, and hurried into the cuddy. Behold every bulk-head 
flat on the deck, — in a moment some dozen cabins smashed into one, and 
half-a-dozen families floating about in their nigbt-apparel. That was a 
prodigious misery to all concerned ; but it was well it was no worse,’* 
said tlie captain, consolingly, next day— such another slap might have 
sent us all to the botfjpm.” 

There seemed no fear of a similar accident with our steamer ; and we 
hoped three or four hours would round us quietly into tlie Hunter. 
I^’evertheless, on descending to tHb saloon 1 found matters rather different 
from what they were on leaving it. The steward and his mates were 
hurrying ^about wilh basins, and bench an*d bar, squatters and dealers, 
settlers and engineers, priests and preachers, were all vigorously sea-sick. 
All the affectations were postponed, and our common humani|y pro- 
claimed. Even our gruff Northumbrian bad suspended his ill-will to 
gentlemen in office, aud was actually exchanging condolences with the 
very functionary he had so lately anathematised. 

By six o'clock in the morning we were in the Hunter, off Newcastle, 
a small town just at the entrance of the river, on the soul^sidi^. It . 
eaBed Newcastle," as being in the neighbourhood of the great ood 
mines of New South Wales ; to which probably it mainly owes its ex- 
istence. It presents no remarkable featui^ except a large ran^ of 
in course of erection as a militia barrack, upoa w&h I 
Wilt asnued a preposterously large sum of Emish money had been 
expeuded; tbosm there can be no permanent necessity for any large 
force being jtaiboaed there. What greater ^tification in the wdm 
than to m m bom a ffale of wind at sea into a snug harhcnfr f It 
becomes a {KHntbw jpeaioie to be able to walk according to tiie otdytiy 
laws of giaidtation and dhmamics, and to be enaUM once more to 
regulate your " point aigm’* at your own good pleasure > I wwt to 
see how mj nag fared after the tosilfling about whi<m be had experienced « 
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pleased to think the animal already knew me. It was desirable that a 
mendly understanding should be established betweeh us, as I contem* 
plated many a long da^*s journey in company with each oAer. 

After landing a portion of our passengers at Newcastle, we proceeded 
up the river. For a few miles we were in the midst of low, swampy, 
mangrove flats, no living thing seen but an occasional stork standing 
g^vely on one leg on the mud-banks left uncovered by the ebbing-tide. 
By degrees the mangroves ended, and we got to patches of cultivation, 
and small elab huts on the low banks, out of which, young colonial 
urchins, with skins bronzed and hair blanched in the fierce sun of an 


Australian summer, rushed to stare and shout at the passing steamer, 
their mothers standing quietly by with the last baby in their arms. 
Then we got to sloping hanks, and began to find the w'ealthier class of 
settlers’ houses, an occasional one being built on a more ambitious scale, 
and designed to look like the “ country seat.” And now boats would be 
seen putting off to inquire if the master liad come do\vn, or to be told 
that there was nothing on board for him this trip, or perhaps to receive 
the said master himself, while the steamer condescended to stop for one 
minute and a half. 


“These steamers, you see,” said my chatty friead, the settler, to me, 
“ are a great daily event in this river of 0111*5. It was not ten years ago 
when wo could only get here once a week in a sailing sniack, or we had 
to travel a long roundabout by laud over a mountainous track. Now we 
have our steamer daily, our produce is shipped handily to Sydney, and 
our dealei*s along the river are kept well supplied with goods. Then we 
get the daily gossip of Sydney to our own and our wives* gi*eat delight, 
while we settlers are kept wide awake to the manoeuvres of government, 
or the perfidious designs of the mother country. It is true our press— 
our very free press — are somewhat given to the discovery of mares’ nests ; 
but we should be cruelly plagued if had not a proper supply of 
grievances.” 

“ But ore you serious in talking about the perfidious designs of the 
mother country?” * * * 

“ Why, no, hardly, myself — but one drops almost unconsciously into 
the language. Nor do I think, after all, that many of us seriously think 
so. My own belief is, that out of the Colonial-ofiice few care to give us a 
thought. I tested the matter myself when I -went to England, where I 
stayed nine months, vfith a sore throat all the time, and where you never 
see such a sky as that,” pointing to the cloudless blue above us ; “ when 
we have wrong done us it is through the ignorance, or the indifference of 
the great men at home. They can’t or won't afford time to think of us ; 
and then they are too apt to take all for granted that their subordinates 
here tell them.” 

“ But you will sooiwfind a remedy now you have your representative 
legislature at work; and that the people at home seem disposed to leave 
you to yourselves ?” 

* ‘ Tlit will be the case, no doubt. When we pass bad laws of our own 
conooction, or if we ever have what the Canadians call responsible govern- 
ment and can initiate a policy all our own, I dare say we shSH still see 
plen^ to grumble about ; but then we shall have men on Ihe spot to 
exenase our fuxy upon.” 
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<< Wfaieh at present goes to Downing Street.” 

<< Yes ; or to ihose in the colony» who are supposed to be in league with 
Downing Street ; wUle populanty has been confined to those of our 
colonists who are most waiml in finding out that we are oppressed. It 
Tnll no doubt be a great thing when we can say to these men come and 
do better. Fair play between all, 1 say.” ' 

My attention was here arrested W a native in his canoe-*a smaB 
caraeol constructed of bark, and whitm he could have run away with on 
his dioulders. He had but one paddle with which he propelled nis vessel. 
He was an aged man, very meagre, with white hair, and displayed entire 
unconcem at the great result of modem science which was ]g^hding past 
him. He never even glanced at us, but kept deliberately plying his 
paddle, while his little craft vras being tossed about in the waves caused 
by the steamer. 

The steamer has ceased to be a wonder to these savages, if indeed it 
ever excited their astonishment ; for it has ever been a feature with these 
people to betoken little surprise at any of those ordinary exhibitions of 
civilised art witli which the wonderment of the barbarian is bespoken. 
A gun let off caused no remark, nor the old trick of the mirror. I. know 
many sensible men,” proceeded my gossip, “ who pretend to detect un- 
common intelligence among them. I never saw any, Turther than that 
instinctive cunning wkdeh leads them to entrap their prey.” 

But they have prodigious skill with their weapons?* 

^ Yes, as a tiger is clever at a spring. Some accident taught them 
that flinging up a pece of ivood in tlie form of their ^ boomarang,’ with 
a certain mode of propulsion, brought it back agmn to their feet. I 
grant you their lever stick has the look of invention; and it is remark- 
able that no other spear-throwing people that I ever heard or read of, 
had hit upon this contrivance. 1 nave no doubt, however, that this abo 
was an accident; or,* at best, the happy thought of some medianical 
genius in past days among ths tribes, and is now handed down as part 
of their nature, like runniug, or limbing gum-trees.” 

The aged native, who had given rise to these remarks, we had long 
left behind us. He and his cra^b, and our steamer and its burthen, 
afforded one more of t!ie contrasts, constantly afforded in these parts, 
between tbe rudest nature and the highest civUisation. 

" You observe that farm there — you see not a stump left m tie large 
extent of cultivation. You see a good bam, and a small house; thou^ 
a tidy, clean little house. No money or labour ly^pears to have been 
spent usdessly ; and the wife and fi^ily were no lovers of finery — ^ran 
vf BO long accounts at the * store ;* still the owner— poor fellow ! — has 

gone through the court.” 

1 oni Bony to find you have so many men going through the 
courts 


** You JM r^ht, sir. The phrase, unfortunately, has beoooie a house* 
hold witfowilli tiB. Our v^ children get hold rfit. We have had the 
s tr an gest slate of thmgs. The value of eveiything has so floetimted. 
You pec^le in the old countries imagine it. You have a tdenAfe 
avenge every year for everything. But who could redoon how his 
affiun sto^ n^en one year we had wheat at thirty dnffings a boshel, 
and then in two or three seasons at hdf-a-crewn \ Aaep ene year'at 
two guineas a head, and in a year or two after at two sUffiogf ; wsA 
land falling in the like proportiem.” 
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You have all been speculatiog too much, I fear, and, 
bye to every rational test of value, have gone into the land o^ fiction 
for your pnces, and when at len^h you get mto the land of reality and 
low prices, you 6nd yourselves ruined. Is it not so ?*’ 

great part, I ^ must confess it is. Wo have been, most of us, 
gambling for fortunes*; lyit the worst of it is, that, like my prudent and 
industrious fnend with the farm yonder, tlie hard-working and prudent 
are brought into the general rum. But i it is not wholly speculation 
either. We have many causes of personal ruin at work which you at 
home are exempt from. First, our population takes fits and starts : it is 
not a matter of regular progression, by way of breeding, as in England* 
In a few years, we perhaps double our population by active immigra- 
tion, and then we have a lull again. Tlieii we have fresh tracts of 
good land being ever and again discovered, all coming suddenly into 
our land market, and affecting the price of that commodity. Then our 
‘ staple exports have a wide range % in value ^ the markets of England. 
Who cun always provide against the combined effect of fluctuations 
like tliese? A man’s debts are i^corded against him in a non-fluctuating 
commodity. What he hopes to pay with, ranges from bottom to top in 
the scale of money value.” 

“ But tliat makes your colonial prosperity a very ticklish affair ?” 

“ W’hy it has made the prosperity of individuals uncertain ; but our 
annual yield is great In proportion to our population, and so we have sub- 
stantial wealth for the whole community. The result of this great 
change in the value of things has been to transfer property extensively, 
and to make going through the Insolvent Court, not, as in England, a 
stigma, but a process of equitable adjustment adapted to the social neces- 
sities of tbe place. Then it is surprising how men suddenly start again 
into pros^ieritY, when honestly disencumbered of old debts.” 

“ SUll all tills is very unsatisfactory. A man 'qho loses his property 
must be a great philosopher to be consoled by the reflection that the 
community at large remains as well off as ever.” 

We must all act thus in future, »r. We must remember all these 
risks we have to run in young coimtries, and be just jjrudent in propor^ 
Hon, We should remember that oifr population must always, at least 
for a centuxy to come, be small in reference to our territory. We must 
be content, therefore, to lower our standard of money profit ; and to look 
to our great privilege as colonists to consist in exemption from heavy 
imposts, and in plenty to eat and drink of our own production. We 
must teach our sons to work more and think less of being young bloods 
-—not that I want to see them liavvbucks either. We must avoid getting 
into debt, for however livtle, and rather strive to have a little money always 
in hand. Then we shall not be forced into ruinous sales, but may be 
able to hold on a bit. In a word, we must be very prudent, whereas, at 
best, we have been very imprudent. Then we shall not only be a 
flouridbuig people, but we shall be prosperous as individuals, and our 
forms, vimie them as you will, will be our own. But here, we aregetting 
near Mox]>etl^ and I must see after my luggage. You will not fail to 
let me see you on your return from the Plains.” 

An hour after this I was seated on my grey, a hardy half-bred Arab, 
tibrongh long straggling street whi<^ constitutes the town of 
Idaitl^, the diief town on we Hunter. 
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VIII. 

Ora new master, Cimtain Devereux, was a iight-heartedl, good-tem- 

K red young man of nve-and-twenty years of age, with good regular 
ktures, brown curly hmr, a fine slashing figure,. and ungovemable spirits. 
Moreover, he was an only son, and heir to a fine property, and with faults 
emanating more from the head than heart. He nad the happy art of 
pleasing. The»fair sex universally acknowledged ho was a desirable 
acquaintance — such fun and one to whom they might commit their 
waltzing reputation, or a fit cavalier for ride or walk ; while mammas, 
though they rather turned up their eyes when they read in the papers 
that he had been breaking a {Kdlceman's head, or turning off the 
gas of a garrison town, still. •still — he— ^he of course — ^he must he “ eli- 

S 'hle," and concluded all young men of ftpirit must be young men until 
ey had sown their wild oats and reaped tlie fruits of matrimony — and 
of course the reclaimed rake always made the best husband, and so on 
to the end of the chapter ; while it was voted by public acclamation that 
he was a capital fellow at any mess-table, and the cream of a bachelor 
party. 

C>f course were we writing for our old green-backed friends, the sjiort- 
ing periodicals, whom we are truly sorry to see are sharing a like fate with 
honest Tom Moody, we should certainly give a detailed diary of the different 
runs of the different packs in the different counties around Dublin— but 
as our first aim is to please the gentler sex, wc feel certain by so doing, 
we should fall many degrees in their estimation, and our history would 
be thought to savour of insipidity ; ivhile, should our hardier readers feel 
so very anxious to have an account of the runs, allow us to refer them to 
the descriptions with various quotations inserted in BelFs Life in London^ 
and though the name of Deveeeux*’ may not often appear there, be 
assured by us, on the sole of a top-boot, it was Devereux who leapt the 
stone ditch on his bay horse Magog, commemorated by the afore-men* 
tioned paper ; and he is the person alluded to, in the same, by the words, 
■ — a gentleman and officer recently quartered in our district, and 
whose name, Mr. Dell, I could not catch, pounded the whole field on a 

splendid Irish grey horse. I heard Lord S e has since offered the 

ralant captain two hundred guineas for the nag, which has been re« 
nuied,’* Sic, 

suppose you know, kind reader, that the paper of which we have 
just made mention, is the oldest and best extant. — “ Why ?” “Do you 
ask?” 

“ Bemuse Cain, b.c. 4003, took in A. Bell (Abel).” 

Wdl! sneer? We know it is veiy did and only worthy of a 
negro meldmst at an Olympic Theatre, so revenoni i nos mauUmi^ and 
let us crave pordoii for digression. 


IX. 

Oh a dear antomnal toiomng in October, Mrs. Maegillieadly and her 
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daughter sat in a neatly furnished drawing-room in Mounijoy Square^ 
Dublin. 

Well, my dear girl, wrhat did you think of the officers last night ? 
The new cavaliy ones, 1 mean, the ^ Heavies’ don’t they call them ; I 
forget their number; how stupid you are, those in scarlet — ^1 must say I 
like scarlet for a change^ 1 was getting so sick of those blue jackets^’* 
said Mrs. Macgillicuddy to her daughter. 

« Well really, mamma, if I must candidly confess, I have never so 
much as given the officers a thought since, much less their coats. I was 
quite sleepy last night after Katcy left me, and this morning I went to 
visit my poor dear old nurse, who is ^^ck of the fever.” 

“ By-tne-byc, did you remark Captain Devereux? Of course you did; 
how stupid 1 am ; now I recollect, you danced three polkas and a waltz, 
vrith him, and«a gallop too. Yes, I saw you,” said the elder lady, with 
glee. 

I did, mamma, but it w*ns simply because he asked me. He told me 
he was very fond of dancing, and knew no one there.” 

“ Ob, my dear, I am not blanliiig you-s-iiice frank yoimg man, Cap 
tain Devereux. But as for his saying lie knew no one else, what non- 
sense ! Why 1 heard ^Irs. O’Gorinan offer to introduce him to any one 
in the room. Why he would not be introduced, is perhaps best known 
to yourself.” 

“ Well, mainmn, I can only say 1 do not see his object in telling me 
a falsehood. I make no doubt 1 should have danced with him equally 
the same if he had not said so.” 

“ No ! really ?” exclaimed Mrs. Macgillicuddy, as her eyes sparkled 
with delight, but then observing the taciturn expression of her daughter’s 
features, she continued, “ why, Ada, how innocent you are, or pretend to 
be. You know Captain Devereux only made that speech about knowing 
no one else just to excite your pity, and be assured, my dear girl, pity is 
the sure harbinger of love, with women.” 

Oil, mamma, pray do not talk tlius^ana couple my name with Captain 
Devereux’s by the woid /ore,” said the girl, as a crimson cloud o’erspread 
her clear complexion, “ you ^ know my affections are already engaged— 
truly, irrevocably.” • • ’ • ^ ^ 

“ I beg leave to say I know no such thing,” said Mrs. Macgilli- 
cuddy. ‘‘ I suppose paptaiu Gw'yune is the man ; but remember you 
must have your mother’s and your brother's consent before you can 
marry him, and you will never have mine, when you are rashly going 
to join yourself to poverty, almost beggary. Why what can the man 
offer you ? at the mosty his heart and the suniiy^ side of a baggage- 
waggon. No, no, lay dear girl, forget Captain Gwynne. I*am 
sure—” 

Forget Henry, mamma ! never ! Has he not sacrificed his pleasures 
and enjoyments, and home and even country, to herd among a clan 
of barbarian Caffres^ Has he not braved the climate, the disease, 
and the wars of India, to save a small pittance on which to many me 
—yes, for me ; and during his absence do you wish me to forget himi 
—never!*’ 

Hoity ! toity 1 girl ; so you have been reading some romantic love- 
siek Bovd, where disinten^ted affection, love in a cottage, is rewarded hj 



of m old guarding and ten diouaand a year. Nothing ean be 
in that case, a few etrc^es of tho pen, and a little imagination of 
the antborm, and thm Ton have k. Butinreal lifeitisfar otherwise^ 
bendes, my d^ ml^ wmk an alliance icr us Captain Devereux would 
be— handsome and diirible— an only son, and heir to a good property, 
and brother-in-law to I/>rd Milford, ambassador at Naples. Fictm to 
yourself being presented at court, at St. James's ; not like this coi^ 
but where yon will kneel face to face to your queen, then you will 
your balls, your at-homes, your routes ; not like these Dumin ones, but 
where the nobles, and the wits, and the savants congregate. You will 
have Lord This soliciting your band for the next waltzi or* Lord That 
handing you to ^ner : not as here, where, at most, you know a German 
baron, or a titled aide-de-camp. You will have your French maid and 
London footman, besides a retinue of servants, peoplw who actually 
reverence your high estate, who will treat you with most dignified 
respect, and tender their resignation at the slightest vulgarity on your 
part, as likely to cause them to lose caste in their fashionable world, for 
they have a circle of tlieir owA as well ks you ; and when the season is 
over you will return to Mr. Devereux’s estates, to entertain your London 
acquaintance with battues, and hunting, and private theatricals; you 
would find your name paraded in print, as one of the philanthropic lady 
patronesses of the destitute washerwomen, or indigent sempstresses; 
while, 1 feel sure, the Countess of Blessmyheart* would indite you 
a private note, requesting you to sit for your miniature, to grace 
her next book of ^auty and, as if this was the turrets of her 
aerial castle, Mrs. Macgillicuddy came to a sudden pause. — ^^Yes, 
you would sacrifice all these blessings for a captain in a marching regi- 
ment, with little besides his pay ! Besides, I see nothing in Capt^ 
Gwynne — ^heavy, grave, and stupid. I recollect he bothered me with 
some new plan for a regimental clothing dub for the soldiers’ wives, or a 
new Hamiltonian system for the education of their children. Fau^ ! 
as your father used to say ; I’d Just as soon have fancied Euripides 
in love, as Gwynne, while Captain Deverenx rattles away about the 
opera, and the balk, and the routes. 01\! he quite makes my mouth 
water.” ^ • 

Yes, mother, I would sacrifice all these * blessings,’ as you call them, 
fiir Henry’s sake, and many, many more, for what I suffer is if poor 
xetum for what he has undergone for me ; besides, what should I care 
fixr London routes and balls, for Lord This or Duke That, when my 
tboiights would be in the wilds of the Cape, or on the ba^ of the 
Sikbhg-^wbat care I for wits and poets, who would ridicule behind my 
biel: my nmnoem, my ways, and certainly my farague, and take them as 
a theme for tbdr next satirical novel. Recollect, mamma, that 
mekeftasts^ and wise men eat them.’ Whatcare 1 for the ^e-s^vioe of 
finrnii^ swia^; why in less than a week my French maid would haee 
" tm aw d lheiiwBes^aiMi tfaooghinoutwajdiqmeaiwnceglmi^tbeiiu iti ea ^ 
in raeilOf No, my poor old nurse’s ^ghter Kate, is all Irmura^ 

she aarves from her Imurt, not her eye ; and, although you eatt hat 
manner 'grossly friniliar,’ I can assure you it is disinterested aflbelae0» 
^ringing from an bekb heart No, the onlv temptation you heUl aah to 
me wai^ that, ef doi^g good to snypoor feUow-creatum ; noverifa e la i it 
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the time may come when I may be able*^et in ^ mM |mri3 i n ir eC 
my name in a printed circular, or playing the shop-girl at a |uc|oy luir^ 
and then giving myself no further trouble as to Imir the dkaril^ was 
diffused— but by zealous actions and personal observation. Hemy assures 
me that few of our fellow-creatures are more to be pitied tUm ibe poor 
soldiers* wives. Even in the largest and most populous of our towns 
there are pastors, and sisters of charity, who look to the wants and 
actions of me poor and needy ; but when once a woman joins a regiment 
she is far away from home and friends — here to-day, away to*m6iTOw ; 
and her officers, for the one part, are much too young and thoughtless to 
interest themselves about these women, while the other p%rt are so settled 
and bigoted, iirom long custom, in their ideas, that they consider these 
women very comfortaUc, and as well off as other women of their class— » 
just because some one has told them so, not from their own observation— 
and would feel insulted if any one argued to the contrary ; while, if there 
are any officers* wives with the regiment, tjicy are eitW too poor, and 
have too many domestic duties to attend to, or else they are the married 
flirt, or the dashing garrison hack of the days of yore, who would think 
it far beneath them to give the subject a thought. No, rest assured, 
my dear mamma, energy is capital, and the soldiers* wives do not 
want money nearly so much as a Christian education, and a moral 
helmsman, to guide their thoughts and actions into a proper channel. 
Far — far better bbd our philanthropists look to our barraws, and the 
fetid streets of our sea ports, where dwell the wives and children of 
our gallant defenders — ^the sailors and soldiers — than send missionaries 
to reclaim a barbarian at Timbuctoo, or a heathen at Changaprang. 
Besides, mamma, may not Captmu Devereux have his affections alrca^ 
engaged ?** 

Affections engaged ! Nonsense, my love ; bear away then the palm 
of victoiy, and when once married to you he will soon forget any old 
flame, rest assured, or you arc not the girlpf spirit I give you credit for. 
They say officers have a wife in every quarter. I cannot quite believe 
that, for we should see more cases of bigamy in high life in the papers— 
perhaps they bribe heavily to keep them out tbou^-;^still I cannot quite 
think it ; but I do believe they have a love in* every quarter — a little 
scarification, quickly healed by tiie route. Besides, why not follow my 
example ! Didn*t I give up a fine dashing young fellow, Travers, of 
H.M.S. the Vixen — without sixpence, however — to marry your respected 
and departed father, counsellor Macgillicuddy, just because my parents 
told me to do so ?” 

** Mother ! you cannot be in earnest ! Surely you never would ad- 
vise your daughter to peijure her conscience — to give up a man who 
adores her — who has sacrificed so much for her— for a man, ^ an 
acquaintance of yesterday, whom you candidly inform me you bdieve 
oapaUe of arousing and gaining for his own Mat those saerra and holy 
foelhigs implanted im every innocent girl's bosom by an Omnipoteot 
power, to wrow them away again as he would a faded flower at the 
mat sound of the route, to rush into fresh quarten to enact the same 
part?** 

** I suppose Captain Owynae has bound you to him ^ some mean tie, 
wrung mm you in an unguarded moment, and you, wiUi your folse and 
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teftwktsh notuMif of right imd wrong, think jouraelf chained to your 
jpeerlesa pangon of pmcefion. I, wiA a mouOr'a rights will abaolvo 
you from eveiy tie^ fi^ erfiy oath.” 

^‘llother! Speidc not to hmhly of one who leapecta yon and loves 
your danghtei and he> too, fiir, far away. He bound me by no tie, no 
oath, I aasuve you i nay more, on the eve of hU denture, when we met 
&r t^ last time^ he rrieased me from every word 1 hod spoken to him ; 
he said he feared we never should be bappy, never be married, and urged 
me, if *I found another worthy of ray esteem, to accept his offers and for- 
get for ever Heniy Gwynne. No! sooner w'ould the magnet repel the load- 
stone, OP the sa^dy shore the oceait’s waves, than I forget him^ or harbour 
one thought save of lo^e and devotion. 1 am, in truth, bound to 
him by some ties, honour — gratitude^lovc. Besides, bear in your 
mind my sister’s fate; poor Anue! married to a rogue and a gam- 
bler, dragging out a miserable existence at Paris, the companion of 
adventurers or debauchees.^ And Julia, too, chained to that horrid 
gouty old Lord Rackett, uho confines her as head nurse in liis dreaiy 
castle ill Tipperaiy. Oh! tiio horrid old wretch! To tell you a 
week before his moiriage that though he had married your daughter 
he had not your family, and he has kept his word, for poor Julia has 
never seen one of us since she was married— or, for tlie matter of mat, 
any one else.” 

But I don’t think Captain Gwynne loves, he i# so quiet and re- 
tiring. I can’t fancy him in love.” 

HccoUect, mamma, the deejiest water always runs the smoothest, and 
it is the quiet, frank countenance, unrufHed iy a narixiw, vicious hearty 
that is the emblem of true devotion.” 

Mrs. Macgillicuddy wince<l under every reply of her daughter ; and 
the only parry left her was starting fresh matter. 

Kind, indulgent reader turn your thoughts with us for a brief period, 
^d let us take a stndl, arm-i^-arm adown our great Baliol, and tell us 
if you see not there mothers bartering their daughters’ beauty for a 
coronet or gold. Ladies moving in the first circles — and of pro- 
fessed virtue and rriigion, of honour inestimable, of wliom it would 
be death <o breatlie the breath of scaiidri, and then let us turn to 
yon plebeian mart, to yon close alleys, where >ice struggles and 
wrestles with poverty, wdiere theft is luring hunger on to the^ deed, 
and whence, having emerpped into the broad patli ot wealth, let us listen 
to the ciir^s and execrations heaped upon that starving mother of the 
dark, pestilential alley by a moral thinking people,— yea, even by the 
noUe parent— who sens her daughter’s beauty and virtue to a libertine 
for br^. 

But let both mothers— the plebeian and the patrician— stand face 
to free at the Jbar of conscience, tear away the outward 
—from the iidy her gilded covering — ^from the peasant her coaree 
linsqr^wobe^— dive with us then, reader, into ihe hidden xecesaes 
of their hearts, show their thoughts and wishes to the broad light 
of day, and then tell us if the same springs do not actuate the hearts e£ 
both? 

I dedare them is I^fd Walter Fitsmborn's drag! Going to Xiiigstowii» 
J[ dare say,” esdattaed Unu Mmgillicuddy.— Ah I and Ca^Cam De^ 
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mix 18 <m the top rf he waves hU gldve— do look ind'hOir^ 

if it 18 onlj for civiKty’s sake.’* * - < 

The girl did look, and' moreover gracefully bowed;^^1nA 
riam was shut from their view by a comer of the 8itieet» .Aii ’Imav^ 
a deep sigh, for she knew but too Well temptalmns and {reli- 
ances she would have te undergo ; but might they not* bO the. ysltffe- 
decrees of a wise power to purify and improve her charaii^ add*, 
make her worthy of him she so truly loved. 


X. 

Time progressed ; so did events ; and Mrs. Macgillicuddy played her 
cards most beautifully; no general ever manoeuvred better on the field of 
battle, nor exhibited deeper laid tactics or finer strategy than did our 
exemplaiy mamma, and Devereux’s approaching marriage soon became 
a happy topic for the bar and the messes, the clubs and the colleges. 
Captun Devcreux was flattered — pleased— 'caught. 

Miss Macgillicuddy was a pretty girl, however ugly her name may 
sound to English ears. She was a brunette, with good hair, fine eyes, 
pearl-likc teeth, and a sweet smile on her fresh and blooming coun- 
tenance. Captain Devereux could not help appreciating the angelic 
sweetness of her disposition, and total absence of selfishness in her 
character. Devereux had loved — or rather he fancied he had loved — 
once or twice before; he recollected perfectly well how, when first 
emerging from boyhood to man^s estate, he had fixed bis fresh affec- 
tions on a dark-eyed gprl (whose charms certainly had reached their full 
maturity, as she iiad arrived at the respectable age of thirty, and run 
the gauntlet of many a season in London, Paris, and Rome, besides 
the provinces), and the pang of despair with which he tore himself 
away from her presence the morning he laft to join lus regiment ; and 
then he called to mind how carefully bp preserved the parting gift she 
had worked him ; but — and alas, for the fickleness of youth — ^he soon 
leanit to forget her in fresh scenes. Then again, a y^ar or so afterwards 
while quartered in Scotland, he peraemhered how sweet” he'was on a 
certain young lady who shall benameless, and howhe had lainawakefor half 
a night after she, unknown of course to her family — stolen sweets, iii short- 
had risked their displeasure, and had condescended to ride his black charger, 
and had caressed and patted his arching neck ; and how, next morning, he 
wrote half a letter to his father, craving his sanction and blessing, which 
letter, by-the-bye, he never managed to finish ; and farther, he recol- 
lected the bitter pang of parting with Aer, as the troop (for he was only 
a sub then) marched past the lodge-gate, and they wish^ adieu to one 
another in the old oaken a\enue, and the rose she gave him then to hang 
on hifl bridle— a simple gfift, forsooth, hut one treasured by him for 
many, many months ^ter with almost sacred care — ^but then he recol- 
lected it was wiA no pang of jealousy or remorse that some twelve 
months after he read in the JHominff Post the announcement of her 
marriage with a rich old advocate of Aberdeen. Again, at — - but 
we are teahy not writing the love episodes of Captain Devereux, but our 
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4 mn memoin $ s6 we will, land feeder, tum agiun to the one that more 
eepediilly concerns onrsdTea 

In this instenoe^ howerwr, ihe gallant captain had veiy difierent sensa- 
tions towards Ada Ma^^ilKcuddy. If be saw her talking to or dancing 
with any one dse^ a sharp pang of jealousy ran through his frame, and 
he listened widi implicit obedience and reverence to her gentle advice 
and mild snggestiona He could not help recalling how easily, if he 
had a better amusement, he framed an excuse for his non-attendance 
to his Caledonian love, and if the young^lady was satisfied his con- 
scmnce was ; but with Ada MacgiUicuddy it was a far different case ; 
he would not have deceived her for all the world, nor, for the gratifica- 
tion of an idle hour, approached either folly or falsehood ; and it was 
with almost pleasure he denied himself any amusement to spend a few 
hours in her company ; and his Uood used to boil and his passion rise, 
if any of bis more light-hearted cmnrades pressed him on this subject. 
^Devereux was a chraged.man — was spooney,” was soon a conclusion 
propo un ded by the major of his regment, and acquiesced in by all 
nis brother-omcers. 

But what were the feelings of Ada MacgiUicuddy? At war and 
enmity one with another — a hostile, implacable, turbulent war ; one 
that man, with his more powerful mind, his ambition, and his worldly 
interests, rarely, or rather never undergoes. Slie, in lier turn, appre- 
ciated, liked^ lievereux ; but then her natural instinct warned her, most 
earnestly, tlmt it required great self-discipline to prevent this liking 
imperceptibly gliding into lave; and at the bare thought of that woiti 
she shuddem, aiuf the frightful precipice with the abyss below, on 
which she tottered, opened to her imagination. Besides, she felt that she 
was compromising Gwynne in tlie eyes of the world, if she had not done 
so already, and that she was acting a deceitful and dishonound>le fmrt 
towards Deverenx, in leading him to suppose her afiections and wishes 
were free. To whom, therefore, should she turn for advice and con- 
Bcdation? To her mother, a ;weak-minded, ambitious woman, who 
wrould sacriSce anything for her own ends ?— certainly not. To whom 
V tiien ? Surdy,” ^xdaimed Ada, ** if Cqitain Deverenx really likes 
and respdbts me, if I appeal to hiin as a man of honour, if I candidly 
confess off, he will release me from his attentions, and appremte my 
eonstanc^ to the man to whom I have sworn eternal fidelity.” 

Ah ! Uttie did the poor innocent girl know of human nature or the 
dan^is of tiiis mutual confid^use between two beings into whose hearts 
tile mrst gmns of Jove had been imjdanted. 

XL 

SuTED^ the drowing-room of tbe Kiidare-street CluK were two 
of its olSeft habihm, quietly sip^g tbeir shei^ or crscidng a 
biscoi^ while kssurety castiug their ejee over tbe daily papers, in wUdh 
the mtseriea of Irelsad and its sped^ and the <^rations irf te new 
poor-law were fiiBy demonstrsit^ and the obstacles and ^fifficiMtf 
wifidi had ponM oor senators asti commons for so many geaeniums 
Vanished bennw the mighty witeber^ souls of the line of (ihtplito 
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PfiDy” until it became not a matter which were the efficackNie impraye- 
ments and remedies for Ireland, but which were the beei^ uatil the new 
question became more difficult of solution than the original one. ^ 

Faith ! mid who*s that riding the blade home ?*’ inquired onam the 
hiMHtes. 

Captain Deyereux : bo is quartered at ^ The Royal Barra^’-— nice 
horse he is riding ; more strength and powe^ than our Irish ones, bat not 
the breeding. Faith ! in my day we had the three qualities combfaied<^ 
You recollect the mealy-nAzzled ones and the chesnuts, eh ? By-the* 
bye, I suppose you know Devereux is going to many old Counsellor 
MacgiUicumiy’s daughter ? The old trout of a mother angles to some 
purpose.'* 

Jove ! You don’t say so? I thought Ada was engaged to Colonel 
Gwynne's son. But I suppose it is a case of ‘out of sight out of 
mind.”' 

“ Exactly so. He, poor devil ! is frizzling in India, little thinking his 
intended is about to hand over her affections and allegiance to another. 
They say of lawyers, iras et vhrha locaht — I suppose it follows, as a 
matter of course, their daughters do the same.'* 


XII. 

“ Fll bet two to one, Devereux marries the recruiting-sergeant before 
this day tw*o months,” said Lieutenant Mowbray one night, at the mess- 
table. 

“ Wlio the devil is the recruldng-sergeant ?” inquired the major. 

“ Why, we call Miss Macgillicuddy the recruiting-sergeant; with her 
long flaunting ribbons flying about, just for all the world like a soldier 
on the look-out for raw recruits, and her mother eyes her manoeuvres 
far better than the most zealous inspect^ng-oflicer. However, it is a 
clear case. Poor Devereux is caught, and no mistake. It is not the first 
little ‘ affair' the lady has had — oh, no !" 

“ Oh, dem it!— a regular garrison back, I presume— dem it ! — poor 
Devereux !*' lisped Comet 'Muff. * * * 

“ Well, 1 never could have fiincied Devereux so soft as to be spooney 
on a garrison hack either,” said the jolly bachelor major. But for the 
matter of that, all women marry for the same reason — an establishment; 
as for love, that is an imaginative passion, only read of, never found. 
Wfhy, dem me! any girl would jilt the best-looking fellow in the 
regiment— for me even: provided 1 had five thousand a-year. So, 
dem it, boys, I neve, could, nor will marry. What are balls, but 
horse fiiirs, where girls, like horses, are got up, trotted out, and their 
action tried ? A well-tamed girl sells immediately, an ugly one goes 
home. Bah!— hombug! Come, 'Muff, the claret is out. Another 
bottle, my boys; and here's ^ poor Devereux — ^to be drunk, gentlemen, 

inrilence.” t ii» r 

** WeD, miyor, reoollect your promise— a pipe of Carbonell s best 

port the &y you are married,” said Mowbray. ,, 

" IW 1 {NKMnise you. But, dem it, no; Major Balga^y 
going to sell hit liberty for the best of eyes m Christenaona 
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No, n<^ ladfl. The ml I lore is this*’ — pointing to the dmt-jog^ 
" we married some few ^an ago — or, rather, her sister-— old jwrt* 
HaHip! Mr. Brown, you KK>k down in the mouth. 

‘‘Wi, poor devil !’* said Wukerless, he is spoiney, too— yes, spooney 
—on SGss Macabe: that squinted-eyed girl in Merrion Square.** 

She don’t squint,” replied Brown, waxing ^Toth, and contradicting 
him flatly. 

Well, a curious cast in that left eye,” said Wiskerless. 

No ; nor no cast either in that left e^’* replied Brown, turning 
red in the face, and twisting a wine-glass round and round in his hand. 

** Well, then,«a je ne sais said Wiskerless. 

Come, come, boys,” chimed in the major ; no quarrelling. Well, 
to Miss Macgillicuddy agrin. She is a fine girl. She do for a 
&ncy fair.” 

** Won*t we get jolly drunk at the major's wedding,” agreed Wisker- 
less and Muff, who were at the present fast approaching that happy 
state. 


XIII. 

On a snowy frosty December evening, Captmn Devereux stepfied 
into a back car, and proceeded to Mountjoy Square, where he was 
engaged to dine with Airs. Macgillicuddy, previous to escorting the 
party to the castle ball. That day had been the longest he had ever 
experienced in his life. He was eertrin the wheels of Time had been 
clogged with snow, and become frozen. The clocks appeared to have 
entered into a impact never to strike six. And his annoyance was 
only increased at finding, on his arrival at Mountjoy Square, the draw- 
ing-room deserted, the tire black, gloomy, and newly swept up, and a 
dirty housemaid skuttling out of the back room, leaving a dirty duster 
in her huny on tlie causeu^e; nor was bis good temper restored 
when Mrs. Macgillicuddy came jiustling in. evidently disturbed irom 
her toilet, and endeavouring to squeeze a fat liand into a very tight 
glove, and apologised in such unequivocal, terms of disgust, that it 
must hav^ appearea plain to the 'mind of the dullest dolt that the 
exemplary mamma wished him anywhere but in her drawing-room 
for the next half-hour. Devereux had that day determined to set his 
fife upon a cast,*’ and stand the hazard of Uie die,” and for better 
and worse, to offer himself to Ada Macgillicuddy; while she,* on her 
part, had made up her mind, at all risks, through right aud wrong, 
to take Devereux into her confidence, and, trusting to his honour and 
friendsh^ to keep her secret, entreat him to release her from any frture 
attenrions, and save her from a miserable fete. 

Though the bright firmament of heaven was studded that night widt 
a thousand ^frinlding stars, it was pretty evident the tutelar one of Deve* 
reox did not eitine forth. Eveiythbg was unpropitious. For at the 
dinner-table^ instead of finding himself side fay side with Ada Mae*« 
giflicud^, ^ jfoimd himself {mmed between a young Englisb bs ira t i» 
who had just burst trammels of the schoolioon^ and a yoimg geode* 
man who And by poet received his ^ipomtment ae euMt ni^he 

Indian Service. ' . ^ 
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lUader! have you ever experienced a like fate at a pleasant 
party? If not, thrice happy individual, picture to yourself your feel- 
ings at goings to hear Jenny Lind, and finding^ yourself obliged ft re- 
turn home as there is not a seat left ; or going to the Chiswick fete in 
sunshine and leaving it in torrents of rain ; or finding on your arrival 
at Greenwich, that the wit of your dinner-party is detained in his rooms 
by a bad infiuenza. The English heiress thought herself a catch, and 
had been imbued with the idea that every man must immediately throw 
himself at her feet and woifthip her — fire at Cupid through Plutus, in 
short— and, cons^uently, led the conversation. The heiress informed 
Devereux tlfat Miss Smith, of Grosvenor Square (a lafly whose name, 
except as the ubiquity class of Smiths, he had never heard of), was going 
to marry Mr. Brown, of the Oaks (a gentleman whom he did* not know 
existed and cared still less). She further informed him they were a very 
handsome couple, suited as to tastes and tempers ; then followed the usu^ 
epitome of their genealogy, their fortunes, their ways, their means, the 
lady’s tromseau^ the gentleman p hair, au,d their intended wedding-tour 
to Baden Baden. Devereux having expressed his hypocritical sorrow at 
not having the pleasure of their acquaintance, the young lady infonned 
him of the state of the health of her favourite King Charles’s spaniel, 
little Bijou, and her piping bullfinch. So in a fit of disgust, much to 
the sorrow and wounded pride of the heiress, Devereux turned to his 
neighbour — who up to this time had not spoken a w’ord, but ate of eve^ 
dish almost to repletion that was handed round to him — and inquired, 

if he liked the idea of soldiering ?” 

“ Didn*t he, that w^as all,” and his face brightened up ; but whether 
at the idea of soldiering or of a blane-mange that was just handed to 
him vve are not at liberty to say. ‘‘ Sir John had given him a sword— 
with his name on it — presented by Sir John — Sir John was Sir John 
Barleycorn — of Bristol — third cousin to his mamfha — (a good help of 
jelly) — made a great fortune. He had employed Sir John’s bootmaker, 
Hobbs, of Bristol, and Sir John’s taiVar, Snipcoat, of the Minories, 
London.” 

Then followed the usual “ ours.” ‘*Our” colonel, our” mess, our” 
shell-jackets, “ our” chakoes,” “ our” practicle, none of whicli, by-the- 
by, had the young gentleman as vet ever seen. 

On the arrival of Mrs. Macgillicuddy’s party at the castle the Fates 
were still unpropitious to Devereux. The ball was just in its zenith, and 
he had the mortification of seeing the newly-appointed “ native” ensign 
engage Ada for the first waltz, and a tepid timid young gentleman of 
eigliteen— who had had a previous engagement for the last three days — for 
the next polka, and then lo behold, as a sort of climax, the heiress eyeing 
him as an original New Zeslander would a fine fat white man. He 
had, therefim, nothing — under the rules of civilised society — left him, but 
to ask the heiress to waltz, much to his disgust; for at uis time he was 
a very Timon. The band began again, and then Devereux found himself 
(happy man 1) the partner of Ada Macgillicuddy for the next — ‘‘waits 
that loveth the lady’s waist.” The last not^ of the Olga floated through 
the arched and re-edioing rooms when Devereux led Ada to a retired seat, 
away from observation, constraint, and suffocation, and then and there— 
apart from the fpy and volatile crowd — poured into her ears tiiose gene- 
rous and sacred impulses of thought and passion. * 
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<< 1 never, never can be yours,’’ replied Ada, as her snoir-white beMn 
beared in strong emo^ns. 1 know^I have led yon on— have ghoU 
you Adse hopes — but, aba ! did you know aU you would pity radier 
than censure me. I feve— another.*’ 

^ Another !” was the oidy word Deverenx could ejaculate, as fiiiy, 
jealousy, madness, rankled in his breast. * 

" Oh ! have you the common feelings of humanity ? have yon the 
tender conscience attributed to man ? Knoi^ then, my fate. To-nirtt 
I am to be sacri6ced, and you alone can save me. I — haye/Hsiu&ul^ 
for you, but not — not— /ore. To-morrow my brother will ask your in* 
tenmns — save fhe, oh ! save me. Tell my brother you hktc me— say 

—say ^yott — can’t— can’t — love me. For pity’s sake spare me; and 

if my praj’ers can avail aught for your futi^ salvation, rest assured 
they shall be daily offered up in your behalf.*’ 

But her emotions were too strong for further endurance; her blood 
fled from her lovely cheeks, *her breath flickered, her eyes closed, and she 
fell senseless into the arms of .Deverenx. 

I hope Miss Macgillicuddy is not really ill ?” said Mrs. Fairclotigh to 
our exemplary mamma, Oh, I am so sorry (The old crocodile ! fb^ for 
scandal for a month)— the heat, I pmume. I would not have had it hap- 
pened for all the diamonds in Chmtendom. Poor Ada ! But come let us 
away to supper, for I hear the plates are silent, as the folks say — come!’* 
Nothing, I can assure you,” said Mrs. Macgillicuddy. 

^^Be Jasus ! perhaps it was the tpurs catis^ Miss Macgillicuddy to 
flunt,” suggested a regular Milesian. 

Captain Devereuz rushed frantically to his barrack-room after seeing 
Ada carefully home to her mother’s chariot. His first thought was suicide. 
His second to cast his eyes upon a ^’olume of Coleridge’s works that lay 
open on his table, and by chance the following lines caught his view — 
by a sudden 'impvds^ he gathered hb scattei^, angry thoughts, and 
nvet^g his attention read—* 

• 

Think first what 7OU ahe ! call to mind what 70a weae ! 

1 gave you innocence, I gave you hope, 

* Gave health ahd grains, and an amine scope ; 

Betum yon roe guilt, lethargy, despair ? 

Make out the inveu'try — inspect— compare — 

Then die if die you dare — 

His fever of excitement had passed — his madness had vanished. As 
be read the concluding lines he daslied the pistol he held on the floor 
—bis better nature triumphed, he was lumself again, and with a 
dogged detmnination he threw himself into an orm chs^ fo ruminate 
vpoa ihe event As each rircumstance, arose befewe him he could not 
be]^ fiselilig— whether he quite acknowledged it to himself is another 
qnestunir fmt he was in a ludicrous position, a case of Hihemior Hiim-; 
nis. He was sn love with the ^1 ; he araredi^ her sunpliei^» her 
virtues, her inodes^,— he propo^ to to— his pride and vftmty liad 

been humUed bj mr rejeotioa of hb heart wemtb, and bow was ha 
about to reward that xerasal? why by immolating himself by making it 
appear to file wedd. be had r^ecteaker, by wUdinieana he immedtoly 
metamcrplioaed faiiiMietf into a haman tar^t for the 
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brother. What wa« fais^ reward ? Not the fair lad/a head. Oh, no I 
merely the handiup^ it over to a mdiie favoured euitor. 

But presently his raffe subsided^ and as he pursued hie mental inTesii- 
gatioD, his feelings took a better turn. 

Yes,” he continued thinking, though, in this instance, I have 
acted honourablv—— as a -how oft foi; the mere ecUtt of the aflUr, 

for the more brag at the mess-table, have I not endeavoured to 
sow the germs of love in the affections of on innocent, confiding girL 
Have not 1 watched them and seen them take root, and spring into 
maturity? Have not I oft inwardly smiled, with disdainful, flattered 
mien, though I have slurred it over vrith a conventional rouge-— as 
I saw the object of my supposed affections give an anxious look 
forme os I entered the ball-room? And have not I oft watched her de- 
lighted sparkling eye as I approached her, and her view caught my form ? 
ifavc not I oft lured on the girl with false hopes, false expectations ? ' 
Was I acting honourably, justly, and like a gentleman ? And because 
it was the bravado conversation of a regiment — because 1 followed in the 
footsteps of others — because others followed in my footsteps, was that any 
salvo to my conscience ? NO — surely is it written ‘ retribution cometib.* 
Tliis is mg retribution for past sins, and truly, most truly, does the felon 
often suffer for a lamb and escape for a steer.’' 

Devereux penned a note that night to a brother officer, Captain O’Dris- 
coll, requesting, in the usual strain, his services of a friend,” should they 
be required, and then tumbled into his camp-bedstead, to mingle dreams 
of duelling and love, duty and women, hunting and suicide. 


BEGGARS AND ALMSGIVEOIS. 

• • 

The horse-lccch hath twu daughters, cjying, “ Give, give.” — Proverbs, 

Oh, what authority and show of truth 

Can cunning sin cove^ itsdlf withah * « 

^ SHAX5PEA.RE. 

Rigiit and fitting is it that we should all be cliaritable, for charity 
covereth a multitude of sins : but still more right and fitting is it to 
understand that charity does not cover the sin of its ovm abuse, the most 
mischievous form of which is an indiscriminate almsgiving to street 
beggars. T/uit offence is not one of the multitude that are pardonable ; 
it IS irremissible. True and judicious benevolence is twice blessed. “ It 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes but this false and undis- 
tiaguishing bounty is more than doubly injurious, the hydra-headed 
mistake being equally detrimental to the donor, to the receiver, and to 
those from whom it is jvithheld, since it is an indisputable, though gen^ 
«dly foigotten fret, that eveiy shilling given away to idle vagabonds is 
ab much taken away from honest indust^. It has been c^culated, upon 
trustworthy data, that a million and a half sterling are in this mannet 
annually wasted ! Of the seeds of demoralisation, debauchery, and crime 
thus sown broadcast over the whole soil of Englimd we will qpeak pro* 
sentiy ; but| good heavens I only to think of the innumerable Uessings 
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which such an etiiormous sum, if judiciously, instead of misdiievously, dis- 
bursed, would confer upon our distresled and deserving fellow-creatures I 
What hospitals, alins-houses, and beneficent institutions would it build or 
endow ! what thousands of unemployed labourers and artisans would it 
transport to shores where they wo^d find instant occupation, and secure 
ultimate competency 1 what misery would it alleviate or prevent in these 
over-peopled islands ! what prosperity would it infuse into those colonies 
which cannot avail themselves of their natural wealth from want of capital 
and of hands to develope it ! 

^^nausible declamation!" methmks I bear the reader exclaim— this 
is the old cry ofHhe hard-hearted political economists. Surety, when we 
see a fellow-creature in distress you would not prohibit the exercise of our 
sweetest Christian duty — that of succouring him ; you would not have us 
pass on the other side, like the priest and the Levite, instead of following 
the example of the good Samaritan.** 

My dear madam or miss (fi>r the tribe of beggar-fatteners are generally 
old women in trousers, or pejbticoat-weArers of all ages) let me implore 
you “ to clear your minds of cant,*' and not to pi^rvert the lessons of 
Scripture. Instead of imitating, you reverse the conduct of the good 
Samaritan, who having first ascertained that the wretched object before 
him was really iu want of assistance, bound up bis wounds, pour^iii oil and 
wine, set him on his own beast, took care of him, brought him to an inn, 
left money with the host for his present support, aud promised to be 
answerable for his future expenses. This is Christian duty, this is Chris- 
tian charity ; but what is yours? In order to get rid of tlie uneasy sensa- 
tion occasioned by a morbid compassion, in order that you may lay the false 
but fiattering unction to your soul, of having performed a duty, you stop 
not, you give yourself no trouble, you make no inquiry whatever, but drop 
your mite into the hat of a mendicant, who, in nine cases out of ten, is 
an arrant rogue and^impostor; after which you walk complacently on- 
wards, iuwai^y thanking Ged, perhaps, that you are not like the harS- 
hearted wayfarers who pass on tWs other side. 

If there be not much virtue, there is a good deal of economy in all this. 
It is a cheap and easy^method' of discharging, or rather of evading, a 
moral obligation, of awakening self-satisfaction, and of persuading our- 
selves that we have put out our money at most usurious interest,^as we re- 
call the scriptural assurance, that he who giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord. Of these habitual alms-givers, the patrons and pamperors of men- 
dirity and mendacity, very few, I suspect^ are subscribers to those really 
charitable institutions, whose funds, administered by discreet inquisitors, 
oare never withheld from the really necessitous, never lavished upoa nn- 
posiors. No; though they cannot refuse assistance to the feigned dis<» 
tress that they see, they have no sympathy with that which is unseen* 
<^t of digfat oat of mind. The visible is felt, and the beholders, to re- 
lieve themselves irom the pain of a refusal, relieve the begw; the in- 
vittUe Is uu&lti and therefore nn^ou^t of. So fa* from beia|^ dictited 
any prince m* Christian duty, such alms-giving springs from 
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respect its motive, bat cannot approve tlie deed. Those Jbabies were no 
more hers than yours. They wei*e hired at so much per diem^ the 
beauty having enhanced the price because it generally wins, though 
heaven knows why, on additional donation from such soft dupes as your- 
self. Ever interesting, ever beautiful, is the healthhil sleep of in&ncy; 
but those poor victims were simply stupified with Da%’8 Elixir, or some 
cheap opiate. The money you gave may possibly be expended in the 
further purchase of similar poison ; the dose will be repeated and 
strengthened until the wretched victims sleep to wake no more ; 
thus, to the extent of your misdirected charity, have you been an accom- 
plice in thd crime of infanticide ! Had you and othen given less en- 
couragement to imposition, by yielding less blindly to your feelings-r-in 
other words, had you been less selfish, these poor victims, restored to 
their real motlier, might have lived to bless your refusal of aid to the 
counterfeit parent who would have poisoned them; 

« Nay, na^s this is an overcharged picture,’' interposes some gentle- 
voiced damsel; “ u||i will not, you cannot condemn me for relieving a 
wretched female, stflBing with her naked feet upon the frozen pavement. 
In such a case of suffering tliere can be no deception.’* 

Your pardon, benevolent but mistaken young lady ! Let me invite your 
attention to a curious and well-known fact in mendicant policy. Never 
do you see a beggar without shoes and stockings in warm w’eather. Oh, 
no! it would not then excite any compassion; but with the first frost, off 
go those coverings, like the leaves of the ash, and as the sailor, or pre- 
tended sailor-mendicant, is supported by the leg he has lost, so do these 
impostors obtain constant supplies of new shoes and stockings hy going 
without their old ones, and get what they want by pretending to want 
what they have. These articles, when given, may be put upon the feet 
with much appearance of gratitude and gladness, but they arc only worn 
for one single walk, viz.: from the donor s door to that of the pawnbroker. 

But it is 60 very painful to sec a rclk>w-cTeature exposed, without 
protection, to the inclemency of the wcither.” 

Granted : it is painful, and to get rid of this sensation you give moBoy 
or clothes to a cheating vagabond. Cjill not this Vy the sacred imd much- 
abused name of Charity. It is nothing in the world but selfishness. 
Allow me to tell you an apposite anecdote. A widow whose heart was 
open as day to melting charity,” but whose means were exceedingly 
narrow, happened to be passing over Vauxhall Bridge, when a sturdy 
beggar accosted her in tlie established whine, imploring a little trifie 
just to buy a morsel of bread.” 

I am very sorry that 1 liave no halfpence,” said the wayfarer, walk- 
ing reluctantly onwards, whereupon the applicant clasped his hands to- 
gether, cast his eyes upward, and exclaimed hoarsely — 

Then by heaven! I will cany jny desperate purpose into execu- 
tion!” 

Smitten with comjpunction and alarm, the good woman hurried back, 
nve the man a shillmg, and not doubting that he had intended to throw 
mnuclf into the river, b(^;an to read him a mild lecture on the duly 
of resignation, and the enormity of self-destruction. 

**Lord bless you, ma’am! I was’nt a thinking of no such thing,** re* 
fellow, wiA a smile. * 

** What, tiMn, WM iJie deqiente purpose to wliicfa^yoa alludei?”" 
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" W^, outot I had sworn that if I ^dn’t get a diillmg afore tea 




He. did get die shillbg, end inet^ of going to work, he went in- 
etently to the Gin Palaoe. 

Another ftur reader expostulates with me, urging that ladies may surdy 
hnj off on unfortunate beggar when no policeiftan is at hand, and they 
may, perhaps, be exposed to insult or maltreatment Let Aem do so, 
hut let them rememoer, that in this case they do not act from chari^ 
biA from fear, or in plain English, from selfishness, which is the predo- 
minant motiye in nine-tenths of all indiscriminate alms-gtving. le who 
thus waste money to save trouble, to avoid persecution, or to get rid of 
an apprehension, in every instance 4o gratify yourselves, plead not the 
stale excuse that alms must sometimes thrown away upon knaves and 
cheats, in order that no really deserving object may m left unrelieved, 
even as nature wastes a portion of her rain upon the ocean, lest any part 
of the dry land should remain imrefoeshed ? The cases are not parallel. 
Nature wastes nothing, for thp sea givos bock th^jjjmhoweiy tributes in 
the form of vapour, uhich, being wafted to its shrMlf descends in reviv- 
ing dew upon the fields and fiowers ; while misapplied alms, yielding no 
such fertilising return^ impoverish the donor, without enriemng the re- 
oeiver. 

Nor are they less injurious to the former in a moral than in a pecuniary 
sense. Ills sympathies, not only blunted but perverted, have been so 
frequently excited by fictitious distress, that he loses all sensibility to real 
unobtrusive woe, ana never dreams of extending succour to those obscure 
haunts — 

Where hopeless anguish pours the sigh, 

And lonel V want retires to die. 

Ifis morbid appetite can only feed on coarse, visible, tangible woes. 
Wounds, sores, loathsoftie diseases, rags nakedness, whiningapp^s, groans, 
squalor, frign^ as tiiey ofteuiare-i— for where shall we find more accom- 
nlUhed actors than professional beggars — have so completely engrossed 
nif feelings, that they are dead to the genuine distress which is most 
delicate qpd undemonst^tive whei^ it is the most deep and desolating. 
His is the miscalled charity which 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed * 

To prey on garbage. 

So much for the evils entailed upon undiscriminatiog alms-givers, the 
mnltiplierB and fatteners of our street-beggars. Now for ihe manifold 
misemefo that they inflict upon the recipients of their bounty. Of these 
the fullest and m^ authentic record is to be found in our police reports, 
wbioh estabfidi the fiict that no culprit is so utterly irreclainiaUe, and 
ifow so proSigate as the professional mendicant, many of which class 
after benijg repeateillv committed to prison, and even placed in ritua- 
tkms where wy co ikl inainiain themselves by honest industiy, return 
to the tmde in nrbich they can earn ten times^morC wages than in 
aaj other. Why foould they dig and toil when idleness will gife 
them a profitsUe and a joQy life ? What though they may have been 
anested scores of times! London is large enough to finmidi adit** 
triot whsro they ate still unknown to the pedioe; and wham 
41 % have rung the changes^ upon localities, th^ may 
mmt ttkHiwrtatiarf iipcMi tiuir own penons. Our MuouiMAMiBg 


whm they may be finished with complete dugoiset, fiom the diiihled 
soldier or Sailor, or railroad navvy, up to the decayed geiltlewomaii, 
the demure white-stocked cler^man, soliciting subscriptioDS for 
repair of some distant church. In this hospital for the healthy are also 
to be hired crutches, splints, wooden legs, bandages, arm-shiigii^ 

e itches, every thing tl^t can simulate disablement and decrepitude* 
ere, too, may be obtained the wigs, and dyes, and dresses that w31 
metamorphose a pale denizen of St. Giles’s into a tawny Hindoo^ not 
forgetting his himdful of religious tracts ; or into any foreigner whoso 
hue and garb may be most likely to attract attention and halfpence firona ^ 
wayfaring dupes. Places there are of dressed rehearsal, where may be semi 
congre^ted the counterfeit victims of every malady ana misfortnue that 
flesh is heir to, of “ convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs ; pining atrophy, 
marasmus and wide-wasting pestilence and here, too, let but a known 
policeman pounce upon the ghastly group, may be seen how instantly 
^e lame cripple shall take to his heels, throwing away the crutches that 
impede his flight ; how the dumb shall speak, the blind shall see, the 
deu shall hear ; and how the pdor creature lying on the pavement in a 
fit, and foaming at the mouth with the assistance of soap, shall need no 
assistance to jump up and scamper out of sight with all the agility of a 
harlequin. 

Not the least ingenious of the many devices employed to fleece dupes 
and subsidise impostors are the obscure offices, well known to the craft, 
where vouchers aud documents arc forged, and pathetic begging-lettera 
composed, and testimonials invented for authenticating falsehood and 
fraud. Here may be procured certificates of birth, marriage, death, 
verified by clerical signatures; magisterial attestations to the ruinous 
losses which the uninsured bearer has sustained from fire, with a long 
appendage of subscriptions; documents showing how the seafaring 
applicant was shipwrecked at the Land’s End, sqving nothing but his 
life, and was begging his way to Jjcith, whep he had a promise of another 
and a better berth, from the non-cMSting owner of the vessel that was 
never lost. Here, too, are registered the addi'esses, the ages, and the 
terms of the children ready to be liinn^ by the street mendicant, who 
naturally giving a preference to the* sickly and* the lialf-starved, takes 
especial care to keep tlmin in that interesting aud pence-producing^ state. 
Curious and not uninstructive is it to trace the inevitable connection of 
efiect and cause, as exemplified in the youngsters of the upper and lower 
classes. The lady mamma, with mistaken benevolence, seldom allows 
her boys to walk out unprovided with some halfpence to drop into the 
scrip held by the beggar’s brat. “ The child’s tlie parent of the man 
this youthful habit is continued in after-life, and the young gentleman 
becomes an undiscriminating ahns-giver, responsible for all the evils we 
have been enumerating. The mendicant’s offspring is not less irredeem- 
ably perverted from the right course. The first shilling tliat he has 
obtained without working for it, has enlisted liim for life in the^ fre^ 
booting corps of the London Lazzaroni ; the mistake and die vice rf 
both parents have become hereditary, and men^cancy is aggravated and 
perpetuated by the misdirected efforts made for its relief. 

Come hither, ye who pay blind tribute to the idle prowlers in one 
highways and hyeways, and If ye wish to know the fruits of the 
have scattered by the road-side, accompany me to^vonder m 
whose gaudy gas lamp^ flashing through vnndows of costly plate gumi 
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cast an ominous aud baleful glare upon the streets. Those brutalised 
creatures wearing the human form — ^those hideous combinations of filth, 
rags, disease, and wretchedness, that hang about the vestibule in every 
stage of degradation, from maudlin imbecility to incipient madness, are 
the victims of the great and terrible gin spirit — ^the worst of all demons 
— before whom they w^ould again prostrate themselves, but that tliey have 
laid their last farthing upon liis altar. Let us enter this glittering pan- 
demonium, wherein is enthroned the Moloch of the liquid fire, grim aud 
bloated, and gilded, and encircled, to the mind’s eye, by the worm of the 
still, not less tempting and malignant than the serpent that occasioned 
the first fall of jnian. Seated in her bar-slirine may be seeirhis Jezabel 
queen, a Judas smile upon her painted face, as she distributes poison for 
the body and the soul to a crowd of infatuated quaffers. I'he worshippers 
are worthy of the temple. Ribald jests arc their Litany — tlieir prayers 
are execrations — their psalms are licentious songs— their whole devotion 
is to drunkenness, aud its iiiHuenee is manifested in foul-mouthed abtise 
or savage violence. Hearken, O deluded alms-givers I to the incessant 
rattle of pence, and groats, aiid sixpences. All that money passed from 
your pockets into those of the beggars ; they are now turning it into 
ardent spirits ; those spirits, and the recklessness they engender, will be 
turned into a total demoralisation ; and ye, the founders and paymasters 
of these bacchanalian orgies, will have turned the \ictiiii of your bliud 
bounty, first, into a confirmed idler ; secondly, into'a confinned drunkard ; 
thirdly, into a confirmed malefactor ! Ye have chosen to sow the wind. 
What could ye expect, but that ye sliould reap tlie whirlwind ? 

Perhaps it may be urged that vour bomity, liowever misapplied and 
perverted, was well meant. Afus! a good meaning is but a poor 
apology for a most mischievous consequeiK^e, espi^cially when it has been 
shown tliat a morbid promiscuous tossing of alms to mendicants, is but 
selfishness assuming tlje garb of charity. But I u ill make* one admission 
in your favour. As the drunkenness and vice which ye have unwittingly 
engendered and fostered, may possibly liavc increased tlic jiopulatiou of 
a certain place never inentionecf “ to ears polite,” your good intentions 
may, perhaps, have been found useful in amending and eidarging its 
pavement! Before*^ye attempt anj further defence, give me an answer 
to two questions. 

In a country like this, where so many millions are annually expended 
in poor’s rates, where the state has made provision of some sort for all 
who are in absolute need of it ; where private institutions for charitable 
purposes are to be found in almost every street ; where the clergy rarely 
fail to give or procure assistance for such parishioners as require and de- 
serve it ; w'here district visitants, in the inajoiity of our parishes, enter 
every house for the purpose of succouring the necessitous and the sick, — 
in such a country what right has any man utterly to repudiate the great 
primary law of nature and of Scripture, that of eating bi'ead in the 
sweat of his face, — ^what right has he to infest aivl obstruct our streets 
with his whining lies and useless sloth, aud to imitate the life of a plun- 
dering Arab in the midst of a civilised and industrious community r If 
he have no such privilege, no such claim, what right has the undiscritni- 
nating altnsgiver to encourage, to i'utten, and to multiply a demoralised 
class, whose importunities or menaces are a nuisance to his fellow-crea- 
tures, and whose habjits, it is to be feared, can seldom find much favour iu 
, ^he sight* of Heaven. — I pause for a reply. 
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When, after tlie lapse of centuries, tKe tomb of 0|^er the Dane was 
discovered by some of hk countrymen, the giant knight, awaking from 
his long, death-like slumber, demanded who they were who thus disturbed 
his repose? 

We are Danes,” replied a voice. 

“ Let one of your number give me his hand,” returned the Paladin. 

There wafS a momentary hesitation amongst the crowA; at length one, 
bolder than the rest thrust forth the lieavy crow-bar, which had served to 
break open the tonib. 

Ogier seized the iron in bis tremendous grasp and gripped the unyield- 
ing metal. 

“ 'Tis well,” he cried, as he turned himself round to sleep through 
another cycle, “ ’tis well, — there ^are yet men in Denmark !” 

A generation has w(dl nigh passed away since the great aera of modem 
British poetry, when those whom we have lost, with the Thuee who yet 
survive — though their voices are heard no more — compelled the wonder 
and admiration of all to whom our land’s language is known; with their 
great names the spirit of song ap|)earcd to have flow'n ; it seemed as if 
no more worlds were left for the poet to conquer, and that he had aban- 
doned the earth. 

Small tinklers there have been on feeble harps, laborious metre- 
mongers, who with 

Their lean and flashy sonfjfs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw, 

maldng idiots dance to their dreary music ; but of heart-stirring, soul- 
elevating poets, none ! * 

The loftiest aspirations of the rhymesters of the last twenty years — 
“dulcet in contagion,” as Sir Tobyaays, though, unlike the merry 
knight’s catch, powerless to “ draw three souls out of one w’eaver” — have 
bet*ii a strange chiming of “bells aiyi pflmegrai^ates^” melodious as the 
sounds which scared Belphegor from his wedding; rugged verses ham- 
mered out ou the anvil to serve a political end; jingling lines to high-born 
ladies, and doleful ditties that made the reader as much “a- weary” as the 
subject of them was said to be ; on these and on “ such small deer” have 
praises been lavished and pensions been bestowed, but neither can flattery 
form, the corn-law's create, nor gold evoke the muse. The oracle still 
remains dumb. 

True poetry, bow'cver, like genius, never dies. She may slumber for 
awhile, but at length the trance is dissolved, and they wdio have watched 
and waited exclaim with Ogier, “ There are yet men in Denmark ! * 

It is scarcely a twelvemonth since a voice, which had already attracted 
many listeners to a theme as bold as it was original, again broke the 
silence whose cold chain had fettered the world so long, and proclaimed 
the advent of another poet. lie was known only as “ the author of the 
new Tinion,” but busy conjecture wore almost the aspect of certainty in 
ascribing the authoi’ship of the first part of “ King Arthur’ to one who 
had achieved the greatest distinction as a novelist, and had taken a high 
place as a successful dramatist and accomplished scholar; to *006 who 
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could alike recal the lore of the past and unfold the secrets of the present; 
in a word, to the only man, except Macaulay, capable of exhibiting in 
one person so many and such varied acquirements. 

The concealed author must be found, and public opinion, eager to award 
the prize, bestowed the laurels on Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. In usher- 
ing to the world the conclusion of his noble poem, he has affixed his name 
to a work which, he trusts, and not vainly, as we think, will be the least 
perishable monument of thoughts and labours which have made the life 
of his life. 

The reasons which led Sir Edward to launch his bark unnamed arc 
thus satisfactorily set forth : 

The motives that induced me to publish anonymously the first portion of 
* Arthur,* as well as the ‘ New Timon,* are simple enoii^^h to be easily recognised. 
An author, who has been some time before the public, feels, in undertaking 
some new attempt in his vocation, as if released from an indescribable restraint, 
when he pre-resolves to hazardous experiment as that of one utterly unknown. 
That determination gives at once freedom and zest to his labours in the hours 
of composition, and on the anxicnis eve of |iubIic.'itiou, restores to him much of 
the interest and pleasurable excitement tliat charmed his earliest delusions. 
When he escapes from the judgment that lias been passed on Ins manhood, he 
seems again to start fresh from the expectations of his youth. In my own case, 
too, I believed that my experiment would have a fairer chance of justice if it 
could be regarded without personal reference to the author ; and, at all events 
it was clear, tliat 1 m\self could the better judge how far the experiment 
had failed or succeeded, when freed from the partial kindness of those disposed 
to over-rate, or the pre-detennined censure of those accustomed to despise, my 
former labours. 

He hazarded the experiment of the anonymous ; it succmled, — and 
in justice to the great name he has created ho now claims his own, an 
ofifspring of which he may be truly proud. This is no moment to speak 
of discouragement ; tUe task is accomplislied ; the battle is fought ; the 
victory won. There must be^ an end now of misgiving ; the author lias 
taken his stand on the highest ground of the realms of poesy, — beyond 
the reach of tlie clamour of the snarling pack whose labour of love is the 
search of daws and stains ; of the critic 

t 

Brisk as a ilea and ignorant as dirt, 

who curiously examines the amber, not for the sake of its brightness, but 
to discover the straw wdiich, haply, may have found its way there ; who 
finds no savour in herbs that distil not bitterness. 

Let us now speak of the poem which lias excited so strong an interest. 

To describe it at length, or attempt by numerous extracts to exhibit 
its pervading beauties, would, with the limited space allotted to us, bo 
impossible. We must be content rather to indicate the theme than 
dwell upon it, — ^to cull a few flowers at random than display a broad and 
brilliant parterre. 

King Arthur,” as the title at once leads us toicxpcct, is an Epic of 
Chivalry, constructed, in obedience to Pope’s definition, of three necessiury 
elements, the Probable, tlie Allegorical, and the Marvellous. These are 
all made subservient to one great end ; the devedopment of the sublimcst 
truths that reward the toil of tlie patient, the trustful, the self-denying 
and self-relying man. Freedom for his country and tlie establishment of 
a pure faith, — ^the faith of the Cluistian, — are the great objects -of 
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Arthur's emprise, pursued under every aspect of difficulty and danger, 
and in Iheir pursuit exhibiting a constancy of purpose, a tenderness di 
heart, and a loftiness of soul which aptly render him the hero of so 
glorious an undertaking. 

There arc some names round which an imperishable affection clings, 
as the ivy round the loftiest oak. Amid such names that of Arthur 
stands pre-eminently forth ; he is associated with our earliest recol- 
lections of 

Ladyc-love and war, romance and knightly worth, — 

and, in spif e of his being, as Macaulay says, one of those mythical 
persons whose veiy existence may be cjuestioned,” assdeiated not only 
■with graces and accomplishments in bower and lists, but with all the 
virtues that elevate, as well as all the qualities that adorn. 

In the hands of Sir E. Bulwer Lyttoii, King Arthur’s character loses 
nothing of the charm with which it has been invested by a reverent super- 
stition; the god descends from the cloudy dVeam-laiid where he has here- 
tofore been worshipped, but the €tar increijses in brightness the nearer it 
approaches ; the worship that was paid to its far-off glory becomes more 
earnest and sincere. To the attributes of the hern are added the glowing 
heart and sympathising nature of the man; we feel with him while we 
admire. 

Th^ quest of Arthur is a ‘‘triple labour’ to which he is impelled at a 
moment when he is surroiuided by all the pleasures that life can bestow : — 

Propp’d on his easy arm, tlie king reclin’d. 

And glancing gaily round the ring, quoth he — 

‘ ]Man,’ say our sages, ‘hath a fickle mind, 

And pleasures fail, if long-enjoyed they be.’ 

But I, iiiethinks, like this soft summer-day, 

ISlid blooms and sweets could wear the hours away : 

I'eel in the eyes of Love a cloudless suij. 

Taste, ill the breath of Love, eternal spring ; 

Could age hut keep the joys tlftit youth has won, 

'riic human lieart w'oiili fold its idle wing. 

If change there l»o in Fate, and Nature’s plan. 

Wherefore hlamc US? — It ig in Time, not lilan. 

The change was at hand, but nol the change of which Af-thur was 
dreaming. A phantom summons him, whose “ invisible control” compels 
him forth, and Artliur, leaving his court, follows it to the forest where, in 
a sunless pool, 

As ebon black, and yet as chiystal clear, 
he sees Ids own destiny and that of the kingdom foreshadowed. There is 
a terrible gloomy grtitideur in the whole account of this apparition. 

‘ Look, king, Ik*]ow,’ whisper’d the shadowy one, 

What seem’d a hand-sign, lieckoning to the wave, 

1 look’d below, and never realms undone 
Showed war more awful than the niirror gave. 

Arthur beholds his kingdom desolate, his people scattered, and the 
Saxon lord of all. He is thus warned by the spectre : — 

Then spoke the hell-born shadow by my side— 

* () king, who dreamest amid sweets and bloom, 

Life, like one summer holiday can glide. 

Blind to the storm-cloud of the coming doom ; 

Arthur Pen dragon, to the Saxon’s sway. 

Thy kingdom and thy crown shall pass away, • 
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This adventure, whose nature he conceals from his enquiring courtiers, 
he reveals to the enchanter, Merlin, whom he seeks for counsel, closing his 
revelation with the apostrophe, as noble in sentiment as in language ; — 

O tlion, the Almighty Lord of earth and lieaven, 

Without whose will not e’en a sparrow falls, 

If to my sight the fearful truth was given, 

If thy dread hand liath graven on these walls 
The Assyrian’s doom, and to the stranger’s sway 
My kingdom and my crown shall pass away, — 

Grant this — a freeman's, if a monarch's, prayer ! — 

Lifk, wliile my life one man from chains can save; 

Wlitte earth our refuge, and the cave our lair, 

Yields to the closing struggle of the brave ! — 

Mine the last desperate hut avenging hand. 

If reft the sceptre, not resign’d the brand! 

Courage is the grand attribute of the Cymrian hero ; nothing appals 
or shakes his steadfast fearlessness. Merlin exultingly recognises this 
virtue, and breather a spell, tlie dark inysteiy by wliich it is attended 
being nnshown to Arthur, bv tvliose aid he derives the knowledge of the 
means that can alone enable the king to combat against the doom menaced 
by the phantom. They consist in the acquisition of three gifts where- 
with to defend his throne : — 

The falchion, welded from a diamond gem. 

Guarded by (.lenii in thesi>sirry caves 
Wliere springs a forest from a single stem, 

Shadowing a temple built beneath tlie waves; 

Where bitter charms grant gifted eyes to mark 
The Lake’s weird Lady in her noiseless bark. 

The silver Shield in which the infant sleep 
Of Thor was cradled, — now the jealou.s care 
Of the fierce Dwarf wdiose home is on the deep, 

Where drifting ice-rocks clash in lifeless air; 

And War’s’pale Sisters smile to see the shock 
Stir the still curtain's round the couch of Lok. 

And last of all — ^bcforc^the Iron Gate 

Which opes its entrance at the faintest breath, 

But hatli no egress; Tuherc remorseless Tate 
Sits, w'eavijig life, withiii the porch of Death; 

There with meek fearless eyes, and locks of gold, 

Back to warm earth thy childlike guide behold. 

These things won, and the dangers attendant on them defied, Merlin 
predicts for the successors of Arthur an empire, “ broader than the Caesar 
won,” and of the king he says : — 

And thou, thyself, slialt live from age to jige, 

A thought of beauty and a type of fame; — 

Not the faint memory of some mouldering page, 

But by the hearths of men a household name! 

Theme to all song, and marvel to all youth — 

Belov’d as Fable, but believ’d as Truth. 

Arthur accepts the mission, and, spite of the solicitations of his bosom 
friend Lancelot, the chosen of three, — the other two being Caradoc and 
Gawaine, — who urges for leave to accompany him, he goes forth to 
accomplish his destiny alone. 

This is the argument of the first book of the poem, which consists of 
twelve in all ; the briefest notice of the remainder must of necessity 
suffice. • 

In the absence of ArtRur, Merlin accords a trial to his friends, to as* 
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certain which of them may be permitted to follow the king, and the 
omens declare for Lancelot, whose path is indicated by a chiystal ring 
given him by Merlin, in which there is a fairy hand always pointing in the 
direction tliat Arthur has taken. At a later period of the poem, Gawaine 
also is allowed to undertake the search guided by a raven, the source of 
infinite vexation to the knight, but of great amusement to the reader. 
On the adventures of the Three, the whole story rests. 

Strikingly true and poetical as arc the personages and scenes de- 
scribed in the second, third, and fourth books, we refrain from citing 
them, as they were widely quoted on the first appearance of the poem. 
Few we apprehend have not read, and, reading, have not remembered 
the masterly portraits of Ludovick and Astutio, and the passion of 
Arthur for the Etrurian queen, Gigle. We pass on, therefore, to the 
portions of the work which have just been published. 

The fifth book opens with the council-hall of Carduel, where are 
assembled the twelve on whom devolved t^Je conduct of affairs in Ar- 
thur’s absence. They are distiuj^uished as the Three Knights of Council, 
Cynon, Aron, and Elidir ; the Tiiree Knitjhts of Battle, tiwaine, Cadwr, 
and Geraint; the Three Knights of Eloquence, Drydas, Lolod, and 
Gawaine ; and the Three Lovers, Casw’allawn, Tristan, and Camdoc. 
Amongst these the portraits of several living British statesmen may be 
recognised. Here is a sketch of Lord John Bussell : — 

Cynon, of the liij^h-born'fface, 

A cold but dauntless, calm but earnest man ; 

With deep eyes shining from a tlionpfhtfal face, 

And spare, slifjfht form, for ever in the van 
When ripenin*? victories crown laborious deeds ; 

Beapor of harvests— sower not of seeds. 

In Geraint, we see the Duke of Wellington ; the ‘‘ ribald scoffer’ is 
no Jess plainly shown : — * 

♦ 

Lo ! lie whose fame outshine^ the fabulous ! 

Suhliinc witli cajjle front, and that gray crown 
Wliich Age, the arch-priest, sets on huireird brows ; 

Lo, Geraint, ])cndiug w^tli a*w’orl(rs venown ! , 

Yet those gray hairs one ribald scoffer found — 

The moon s^vays ocean, yet iirovokcs the hound. 

We recommend Mr. Cohden, if t^ grace his mushroom w'ealth he has 
added a coat of arms, to take this last line for his motto. 

To these knights 3ferJin confided the conduct of the war against the 
invading Saxon, and the narrative returns to Arthur, guided, as before, 
by the companion-dove. The king is led through the sepulchral valley 
of Etruria to the cave of the death-god. (Egle awakes from her swoon 
and misses Arthur : — 

At length with one long, eager, searching look 
She gazed around, and all the living space 
With one great loss seem’d lifeless — then she shook 
Her clench’d hand on her heart ; and o'er her face 
Settled ineffkble that icy gloom, 

Which only falls when hope abandons doom. 

She throws herself into the mountedn-torrent which sweeps her to Arthur’s 
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fiect ; he rescues her from the wave, but she is reft of life, and shortly 
afterwards the king is joined by Lancelot. The funeral wail over the 
Etrurian queen is sung, first by the priests of her own creed, who cliaunt 
the Nociiia^, and then by the Christian monks in their Hallelujah ; both 
are very beautiful. Arthur reveals the secret of his mission to Lancelot, 
who now coiuisels him to banish his sorrow, and redeem his vow. A leaf 
from ffigle’s grave, bitter to the taste, recals the meaning of Merlin’s 
words when he spoke of the mystic lake where the adventure of the 
Diamond Falchion was to bo attempted ; the Lady of the Lake appears 
in her enchanted bark, and Artliur and Lancelot separate, the former to 
dare the first great peril of his destiny. 

The sixth book treats of Sir Gaw^ie and the raven, the priest 
Heuricus, Ga\vaiiie*s Trlsh bride, and his murderous father-in-law, from 
w'hom, after some sore handling, lie gets scot-free, aecom[)anied by a dog, 
— a valuable exchange for the lady, who is relinquished, by her own 
desire, to a “ grausonie carle ” who claims and rejoices in her affections. 
Gawaine's character is all sprightliness and mirth, and laughing phi- 
losophy ; he finds a salve for every evil, and keeps up his spirits through 
every misadventure, many of which fall to his share. In this part of the 
poem the aiitlior has indulged in a happy vein of playfid satire, which 
forms a striking contrast to the earnest, tliouglitful style which belongs 
to the more serious passages of his story. His wit, though not so 
stinging as llyron’s, is quite as j)oiiit«l : but in this respect Sir E. H. 
Lvtton rather I'cscmblcs our great bard’s Italian models than himself. 
The next poetical of Gawiiine s adventures are those where he encounters 
the 2}oholl vneh^ or good people, as the fairies arc called, under the 
hollow oak on the tloniain of Nannau. They are represented true to 
their vocation in joyou>Iy dispensing their hospitality, but prone to take 
ofience on the slightest nii-stake being made, and marvellously tjuick of 
quarrel. Gawaine, after partaking their cheer, unluckily excites tlieir 
anger, and the fairie> revenga themselves, not only by pinching him, but 
by preaching at him into the bargain. The knight lays the blame of all 
his mishaps on the attendant raven, who, lie avers, leads liirn into every 
scrape. At length he reaches the sea-shore, is dtdivenvl from the 
noxious bird, but falls into the hands of the Scandinavian llcrsekers, who 
carry liim and his dog across the northern ocean to sacrifice them over a 
slow fire at the slirine of tlie goddess Freya, the Venus of Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Meanwhile, Arthur prosecutes the adventure of the Diamond Falchion, 
and in the seventh book w^e accompany him to the coral hall i)f the three 
Icings, w'herc its accomplishmcut is to take place. There are here much 
beauty of imagery and inanv noble thoughts, nobly expressed. Here 
Arthur, having rejected \yoafth for Fame, makes his choice betwetm the 
Past, the Present, and the Future, or Pleasure, Pomp, and Death. Ho 
decides for the latter, whose terrore he derides : — 

* Death/ answerM Arthur, ‘ is nor good nor ill, 

Save in the ends for which men die— and Death 
Can oft aclueve what Life may not fulfil, 

And kindle earth with valouFs dying breath.’ 

But before the duunoud sword is given to his gra^ a vision passes 
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before him of the great names of British histoiy at Buccesiye epochs,—* 
Cceur-de-Lion and the Trouveres, and all the chivaliy of south 
.north ; the first Tudor king and his (destroying son; Elizabeth and her 
greater bards ; but to these we must give a stanza or two : — 

With her (at either liand) two starry forms 
Glide— than ^lerself more royal— and the glow 
Of their own lustre, each pale phantom warms 
Into the lovely life the angels know ; 

And as they pass, each Fairy leaves its cell, 

And Glohiana calls on Ariel ! 

JTct she, unconscious as the crescent queen , 

Of orbs, whose brightness makes her image bright, 
llniiglit and imperious, thro’ the borrow'd sheen. 

Claims to herself the sov’reignty of light ; 

And is herself so stately to survc)'. 

That orbs which lend, seem but to steal the ray. 

After the maiden queen and her »ie5?i/V',1oomo those who fought for 
froedoTu in the civil wars, with tlic bard who 

■ fallen on evil tongues in evil days, 

has gained an iin mortality as bright as that of which he sang; audio 
close the scene — 

Mild, like r.ll strength, sits crowned Liberty, 

AVearing the aspect of a youthful queen: 

And far outstretch'd along the unmeasured sea 
Hosts the vast shadow of her throne ; serene 
From the dumb icelKTgs to the iiery zoive, 

Rests the vast shadow of that guardian throne. 

And round her group the Cymrian*s changeless race 
Blent w ith the Saxon, brother-like ; and both 
Snxoii and Cymriaii from that Sovereign trace 

Their hero line ; s»wcet flower of age-long growth ; 

The single blossom (»n the tAvo-fohfstcm ; 

Arthur's white idiime crests Cardie's diadem. 

The vision fades away, and Artlmr is qgain tested j he is called upon 
to sacrifice the Do^e, to ensure the freedoTu of Tiis country. * He thus 
rcplicsj : — 

For Fame and Cymri, what is mine I give — 

Life — and brave death prefer to case and i)ower ; 

But not for Fame or Cymri would I live 

Soil'd by the stain of one dishonoured hour ; 

And man's great cause was ne’er triumphant made. 

By man’s worst meanness— Trust for gain betray'd. 

The achievement of the adventure is now no longer withheld. 

In the eighth book Lancelot reappears with Genevra, the daughter of 
Harold, Earl of Mercia, who tells her own stoiy, and that of her lost 
friend and playmate, Creiievievc, the daughter of King Crida. The 
has substituted this fair and jmre imporeonation for tlic scandalised 
Guenever, of the old fabliaux ; and Lancelot’s love is rendered a hallow^ 
and legitimate passion. Togetlier they seek and find the king, before he 
sets out to the frozen north, in search of the silver shield of Thor. ^ The 
rest of the book is devoted to a humorous account of Gawain© s tribula- 
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tioils at the shrine of Freya, to which he was bound, in order to be 
roasted, and his escape from that peril, assisted by his faithful hound. 

The ninth book witnesses Arthur's course Uirough the Polar Seas, ^ 
heralded by an invocation to the north, and a description of the three 
great agents of civilisation — 

Winter, and Laboiir, and Necessity, 

Behold the Tliree that make us what wc are! 

The eternal pilots of a shoreless sea. 

The evcr-conquLTingr armies of the Far ! 

By these We scheme, invent, ascend, asifirc. 

And, i^ardoii’d Titans, steal front Jove the lire! 

« 

The poet’s description of the wonders ami sublimities of the Arctic 
Oct'aii is most magnificeiit ; but here, where we most ivillingly w i>uld have 
quoted, w'e are compelled by want of space to refraui. VVe are able only 
to glance at tlie rest of the story. The following pass;igc, however, wc 
must give : — 

He comes, —the Conqueror in the Halls of Time, 

Known by his siher herald in the Hove, 

B3’ his imjKThd tread and front siihlinte 
"Wiili power as tranquil as the lids of dove, — 

All shapes of death the realms around afford: — 

From Fiends God guard liiin ! — from all else his sword ! 

The picture of the ValktTs weaving their noiseless skein, grand though 
it be, we are forced to omit. After a fearful struggle, vigorously 
pourtrayed, the king wins the second gift, he returns to England and 
the dove leaves him. The last boon, the guarJiati-child, the representa- 
tive of Conscience, is finally accordetl, and, the marvellous ended, the 
heroic warrior effects the liberation of hi« country by mortal means ; — in 
Genevieve, saved frt>m sacrifice, he find consolation for loss of (Eglc, and 
by his marriage with the daugliter of Cri da unites the Cyiiiriau and the 
Saxon races. 

Independently of the maih current of the epic as affecting Arthur, 
there are episodical scenes — the lelf sacrifice of (^aradoc, for instance, 011 
which we have been unable, in this im[H}rfect notice to toticli. 

We trust, however, that weliavv done enough to imjiress our readers 
with the conviction that in King* Artliur,’’ the country has a poem 
worthy to take its place only beneath the loftiest reach of modem poesy. 
That some defects are to he found in its composition who can doubt f A 
perfect j>ocin never yet has been, nor ever will be w'rittcn. Sir Edward 
Bolwer Lytton’s chiefest faults, in our estimation, are. a too frequent use 
of inverted phrases, a profusion of imagery, a display of classical lore 
which sometimes impedes the merit of liis verse, and, occasionally, an 
arbitrary employment of words less English than German. But these 
blemishes how slight beside the numberless beauties of the ^oem ! 

The author declares that he takes his stand on the subject that lias 
haunted his ambitioii from his earliest youth. He may safely do so. 
King Arfibiir will live. 
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SIR WIGOLAIS OF THE WHEEL.* 

Bf JOHN OXBNFORD, ESQ. 

Chapter I. 

HOW SIB WIGOLAIS SET OUT FOR COBOTIK, ACCOMPANIED BY A SULKY 

DAMSEL. 

Nothing could be more dismal than the commencement of Sir Wigo- 
lais* journey to Corotiu. By his side rode a damsel on a palfrey, richly 
attired, and behind her stood a dw^rf, who kept his position on the horse 
by resting his hand somewhat heavily on her fair shoulder. The young 
lady was deep in the sulks, and all attempts* of the knight to draw her 
into conversation proved miserably abortive^ His modest endeavours to 
do the agreeable were met by a chilly silence, or by still more chilly mo- 
nosyllables, though certainly no one could be more modest and unpre- 
tending than the youthful Sir '\^golais. The dwarf was manifestly 
annoyed at the very cool manner in which the poor young man was 
treated, and whenever the horses were at a convenient distance from each 
otlier, he did not foil to whisper a good strong lecture into the damsel’s 
ear. However, people do not like lectures from their inferiors, and the 
only effect of the dwarf s wholesome admonitions was to make the lady 
pout and frown more than ever. Sir Wigolais feigned not to sec her ill- 
fiumour, but it was so very obvious, that he could not persuade himself 
into cheerfulness, and liis spirits sank at last under the ungenial in- 
fluence. 

To explain the cause of the damsel’s jll-humourJ we must inform our 
readers, that she had been to the court of King Arthur, at Carlisle, re- 
questing that some gallant knight of the dlound Table might be allowed to 
go to Corotin, and deliver that place from great miseiy and inconvenience. 
She had anticipated that the great Si^ Gifwaiu w^oiila* have bee^ chosen, 
but as it turned out, a young man, named Wigolais, who had come no- 
body knew whence, and who liad that very day been admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Round Table, supplicated King Arthur so hard for leave to 
undertake the adventure, that the good monarch could not find it in his 
heart to refuse him. Now Sir Wigolais was not only very young, but ex- 
tremely young-looking ; ho had one of those baby-faces tnat obstinately 
refuse to look manly at any age, and a chin that seemed destined never 
to wear a beard. When Uie Corotinian damsel saw the champion who 
was to I'edress her countiy s wrongs, she looked upon the case as very 
desperate indeed; and her face, which had not naturally a very pleasing 
expression, leiigtlieiied and soured to that degree, that the good King 
Arthur winced while he gazed upon it. In vain was it represented to the 
fair messenger, that Sir Wigolais had proved himself a most worthy 
knight in a recent tournament, that on that very account he had been 
admitted to the Round Table, and that he enjoyed the specid patronage 
of Sir Gawain ; the damsel looked at the baby-facc ana mistrusted the 

* Founded on a German VoUtsbucK 
March .^ yoL , lxxkv. no. cocxkxiz. T 
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statement. In vain was slie told that the moral character of Sir Wigo- 
lais had been incoutt^tably proved^ by the fact of bis sitting on an en- 
chanted stoiie^ kept at C'arlisle as a sort of touchstone of virtue, whereas 
many knights, who were cousidorcHl highly rcspectablo, w'cre unable to ap- 
proach it within a good arm's-lengtli. She shook her head dubiously, as 
if .she thought manly vigour much more important than moral cluuucter, 
although she did not venture to utter so free a sentiment 

Ihider these circumstances the expedition to Corotiii commenced, as 
we liave smd, most dismally. The damsel despising Sir WigoUis, and at 
the same time being forced to accept him os a companion, perfectly de- 
tested liis society, and W'ould not lie consoled by the opinion (»f the dwarf, 
who looked upon him os a promisioj^ young man. Finding that his con- 
versational powers were of no avw. Sir Wigolaia did a smart thing or 
two on the road, in Uie hope of ^niti|;' some degree of fitvour. A strosig 
castle by the road-side gave him the first opportunity of coming out* 
This was kept by a sturdy eUI gentleman, who made a point of fighting 
everybody tlmt asked for shelter. If he vanquished the traveller, he in* 
hospitably dismissed him with a kick, but if the traveller was victorious^ 
he ivas admitted into the castle, and ^lasted royally. Sir Wigolais com- 
plied so well with the coiiditii»iis of tlie establishmient, that he not only 
came kM victor, but left the old gcutleman a corpse before his own gate. 
Even tills pleasant feat did not elicit a smile fran the sulky young lady, 
though the dwarf clapped his hands &om pure enjoyment. 

A couple of hulking ^[iants, who wen* treating a country -j^l with 
great dis^urtesy, gave ^ Wigolais the next opportunity for disfitayiag 
his prowess, for he killed one, and sent the other off to Carlisie, tog«kher 
with the maiden, on his making a solemn pmmise that he would put lier 
under the protection of King Arthui’, and tell that monarch who had 
sent him. A little wliite dog, with one eai' rtnl and tlie other yellow, 
that ran across a field, was a third cause of adventure, fur tlie sulky dam- 
sel took a fancy to the aniiral, and 6ir Wigolais at once dismounted, 
picked it up, and placed it before her. She received the gift with a 
thankless expression of countenance, and rode somewhat in advanee, till 
she met a kmght, lyho^recognised the dog, and asked her in a severe tone 
how she^liad got it, at the same tinie prodakulng tliat he was tlie right- 
ful owner. Tliis led to a 8C|uabble between the stranger and Sir WTq^ohus, 
which resulted in the death of the former. Tiie dw^ was beaida himself 
with admiration, and sinmted his applause into the earn of the sulky 
damsel, but she simply shrugged her shoulders, and rode m with the 
same predilection for monosyll^es as before. 

As for Wigolais, who was the most kind-liearted ereature, be felt some- 
what displeased at his OH*n unequivocal successes. Eveiy one of his ex- 
ploits had ended in a death, however trifling had been the cause of dis- 
pute, and he could not help feeling a sting conscieiice. 

CBArm IL 

BOW TBS sour DAMSEL LOST BBS SDLBlimS* 

PussartLY they saw at a fittle distance from the road a damael en 
horseback, wlm raot the air with her waSii^ 

Let me go and inaom the cause of pik so great, in form so fiur 7* 
said Sir Wigolais, to ms companiqp, earemlly roiuMbghii peiML 
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“ You may to the began the sullen damsel^ haatily ; but 

swldenly checking herself, she said, ** Go or stay, just as you please ; I 
shall pursue my own patli.** A reply whieh the dwarf heard wiui infinite 
disgust. 

At list Sir Wigolais obtained ii more regular permission to address the 
wee[)ing maiden, and rifting up to her he accosted her, asking her the 
cause of such ctcessivc lamentation. 

In me,” said she of the streaming eyes, “ you behold th|||pnost humi- 
liated pt^rson in the universe.” 

Sir Wigolais bowed for further information. 

“Know,* oh courteous strangfir,” she continued, “that the king of a 
country, called Ireland, of which, perchance, you may have heard, sends 
every year to Aese j>arts a talking parrot and a magniBcent palfrey, as a 

S *ft to the lady whom adc>f|iiate judges shsdf decide to be the finest. 

ow, when the last horse and pam^t came, it was generally suj>posed” — 
here the maiden dropped her eyc-i — it wa& generally suppoiM, I say, 
they wt>u!d have been awarded to me.” • 

*• ludctMl !” evclaimed Sir Wigolais, with more surprise than was con- 
sistent with p«»Utfmes8 ; but ho saw his emir at once, and added — “ Of 
course * — cX course/’ 

**On the day prccedini! that on which the adjudication was to have 
been made, a strange knight widi red hair came among us, with his 
mistress, and without asking any questions aU)ut the matter, put her in 
ptvjisiession of the valuable horse and parrot, together wdth the gold cage 
in which the latter was confined, and whicli^I forgot to mention.” 

“ Pntceed,” slid Sir Wigolais. 

Pr<K’i*fd !’* exclaimed the maiden. “Have I not already told you 
the greatest wrrmg that ever lady endured on this earth ?” 

A what awkward [tanse ensucil, hut Sir Wigjdals at last said, with 
a great show of entliusiasni, 

“ Oil ye^. certainly it wjis a most fonl wrdhg, and the red-liaireil knight 

who ficTpetrated it must have been a 

Here his own affair with cIk* wdiite do^ unpleasantly crossed his mind, 
and an uneasy notion that then» was Cbsiinilaritv iicthe two coses? stopped 
the shower of hard words he w*as alxnit to bestow on the red-hmred 
knight, and pnvhiced another awkw'ard pause. 

“ With the pemiission of ycmiler fair tme with the serious countenance, 
I win gljuB^* restore the horses and (he }>arTot,” suddenly shouted Sir 
Wigolais ; and the boldness with which he extricated himself from the 
conversational difficult)' dUl him infinite credit. ® 

Pcnuiosiofi beiTig obtained fhim the sulky damsel, who gave it with tlie 
rentfiness of indtlB*rencc rather than of kindness, the whole jiarty pro- 
ceeded to a plain, where tents were set up, bdoiiging to every nation in 
the world. Here was the Emperor of Greece — ^merc was the King of 
Manritania — here flfxited the banners of the Marquis of the I!i)*rian 
Frontier— there 8U>od*lhc tein{>orary residence of tlie Exarch of Ravenna. 
Austrian dukes and Ethiopian counts were there by dewens. The Soldaii 
of Egypt, and tlie King of Babylon, vied widi each other in magnificence. 
There they all were, met together with that noble disregard of geogra- 

K * r imd chronology which thrives so well in a purely chivalrie atni06|^here* 
e feasting, the love-making, the harp-playing, the singings the jimuig, 
that trere going on in all these tents, gave- so much life and cheerfuiuc^ 

y 2 
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to the brilliant scene, that even the face of the sulky damsel lost some 
of its rig;]dity. And when tlie lady 'n ho had been desjioiled of the horse 
and parrot took her new friends into the tent of her cousin, the Queen of 
Pei'sia, wlio received them witli royal niag^iificence, the sullen countenance 
became almost amiable. 

After tliey had sufficiently refwshed themselves, the injured lady took 
Sir Wigolais, as vrell as. the sulky damsel and the dn-arf, to the tent of 
the red-hai^ knight, who asked a question so discourtifous, that we blush 
to record it" 

What the d do you and your women want with me ?** 

Sir \Vigolai8,*‘w'ho was the ven^ pink of court4'sy, said blandly, 

We are liere, sir knight, for the sake of your own honour,— -if you 
rightly understand the expression. This Persian princess being manifestly 
the nmst — beau — tiful per — person in tins august assembly — hem——” 
The voice of poor Sir Wigolais began to fidter as it uttered this 
startling untruth. The eves of tlie red-haired knight met his own, 
with such a peculiar expression that, in spite of their present hostile 
position, it was evident tmy |)erfectly undersUhvd each other. 

•* Tlie Princess of Persia,” resumed Sir Wigolais, “ considering hereof 
tlie most beautiful person in this august assembly — (/ Stick to tlmt,' mut- 
tered he of the red hair) — is therefore entitled to the cock and bull — 
psha! — I mean the {Murot and the horse, of which you have so— so 
curiousiff deprived her. 'flie least you can do is to give them back.” 

Tlie itxl-haired knight s:ud that he w'ould Jirxi see something bap^ieu 
to Sir Wigolais, which w e do not wish to transcrilic ; and it was agreed 
that on the following moniing lists should be set up, and that the matter 
should he fairly fought out. 

We shall not minutely describe the combat tliat took place; for if we 
allowed ourselves to go into details of fighting our tale would be longer 
than the Iliad. OP course 5|>ear8 were shivered, swords drawm, and 
sparks, elicited by heavy blows, flew from glittering lielmets. The 
whole affair ended with trie rcddiaired knight falling senseless fioni 1^ 
hone, while Sir Wigolais bowed gracefully to the throng of admiring 
cpectato^. . . • ^ 

When be of the red locks was in a condition to bear and to ttnder- 
stand. Sir Wigolais told him, as he had previously toM the giant,*' that 
he must go to Carlisle, and inform King Arthur that he had been van- 
quished by the Knight of the Wheel.” As be said these words, he 
struck the wheel which — we have omitted to state — was pictured oa his 
shield. • 

As jour device is not remarkably ingenious, and there might easily 
be half-a-dozen with the same bearings, you would perhaps add your 
name,” suggested the red-liaired knight. You are evidently a world^s 
wonder, but 1 should not like the errait of being worsted by some scurvy 
fellow, who might be a ‘knight of the wheel’ without a fifth part of 
your mettle.’* • 

“ Say then, * Sir Wigolais of the Wheel,’ ” said the victm*, not <fia* 
pleased at the suggestion. 

When the red-haired knight had given the horse and the f«rnit to the 
Persian princess, and was wout to set off, on his way to Cariiafei be 
took fm opportunity of whisneriw to Sir Wi^>lats, in this fashioa 
'‘Sinlmight, you bare aed we best of it, but, between ourselves. 
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you must admit, that as for the Princess of Persia being the handsomest 
person — ** 

He did not finish the sentence, but Sir Wigolais, squeezing his hand, 
l(K>ked unuttifrable things ; and again the two knights thoroughly under- 
stood each ot!ter, and parted the best friends in the world. 

A day or tw'o afterguards, the great assembly of nations which had met 
— gooilnesfl knows why — broke up, and the occupants of each tent set 
off for their own proper linmes. Tlie Persian jiriiicess magnanimously 
gave the horse ami the parrot to Sir Wigolais, whereupon he courteously 
pn‘sented them to the sulky damsel, who certainly, as far as the question 
of lM‘auty •was coiicerno<l, was more entitled to tlie 6ing of Ireland's 
gift than the fair one of Persia. • 

Our three friends now continued their route to Corotin, taking with 
them the precious gifts ; and wh<Jther it was that these gifts excessively 
pleased the damsers fancy, or that the mighty valour of Sir Wigolais 
at last made an imjircssion, it is certaiq that the sulky expression 
vanisluHl wmphitely from her countenance, and that whenever she ad- 
dressed the knight she put on a most beiTignant smile. 

Matters am clearing up,” thought tlie sagacious dwarf. 

« 

(.'lIArTEIl III. 

BEING A MOST I SEFUL ClIAX*Tra FOR THE UNDERSTANDING OF THIS 

HISTORY. 

As they drew near the land of (’orotir., the dam^^el began to look 
from time to time at Sir Wigolais v;ith a most rueful countenance, and 
at la«5t frll into a violent fit ut' weeping. 

*• Oh, mirror of chivalry! — oh. ]>pidc of the Round Table!— (A, 
lustre of liritaiii ! — <»h, Hower of King Arthur's court!— too fresh and 
young to did” • 

Thus said the damsel, whereupon Sir Wigolais ohsonTd: ‘‘Your ex- 
clamations are Inghly flattering, tiir Jady, but I do not exactly see to 
what point they tend.” 

The damsel remaliu’tl ^ilcnt for n fcw.iv.oments, during which even the 
dwarf looktnl very mournful, and tlu^r <palve as ibllows: — • 

“ Oh. Sir Knight, whom I at fir^t ini*itriisted on account of your youth, 
hut wdiom I iu)w admire hoyon*l all mnnkiiul on account of your won- 
drous valour ; oli. Sir Knight, to wdiat an adventure have I bnmght 
you. I am taking you to a land of horrors never known to any one but 
the knights who have visittsi it already, and of thgse, none, alas, have 
returned to tell tlie tale. Learn the cauH* of our national woes. My 
late .sovereig!! was King of Corotiu, and having the defect of being too 
easy in his friendships, he pnntvted at his court the accursed Roas of 
Gloys; nay* even naised tluit individual to the highest honour.” 

** Yoti don*t say so 1” exclairneii Sir Wigolais, with courteous surprise, 
tliough he had not Ui<* remotest notiv>ii who the said Iloas was, nor why 
he was called the “ :iccarsed,'’ 

‘•This vile wivtch,” continued the damsel, •• accompanied by certain 
comrades, second in wickedness to himself nlone, crept one niglit into the 
chamber of the king, and foully mu^ered him, together with the best 
kniglits of the court, who lay fast aslivp. As the king was universally 
beloved by his faithful subjects, the base Roas wa.s naturally^ execrated 
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after the atrodoos deed; but he is a magician of such mighty power that 
no one is able to lay a finger upon him.” 

^^Now 1 see the difficulty,” said Sir Wigolais, which I confeas 1 did 
not perceive before.” 

** Since the death of the king/* resumed the damsel, all Corotin seenaa 
to have lain under a heavy curse. Not only d<||;es the base Boas live at 
Castle Gloys^ as a creator of evil, but every sort of nuisance in the shape 
of dragon, giant, dwai^ dec. &c. has infested the land.” 

By a sort of attraction. perha{>8,” suggested Sir Wigolais. 

May be so,** said the damsel. At aU events, every knij^t who haa 
nadertaken the adventure has been destroyed, or inc^soned by sometbiag 
or other, for none have been heard of since. Itie prize for him who 
rescues the fair land of Corotin from its present evils is the hand of the 
Princess Laria. daughter of the murdered monarch, who was fortunately 
not with her fatlier, but in the impenetrable Castle Raymond, when the 
great slaughter occurred.” 

During this discourse, which was frequently interrupted by the sobs of 
the damsel, they came within right of C&stle Raymund, where the prin- 
cess still reside<L 


Chapter IV. 

SHOWING THE INGENIOUS CONVERSATION SIR W'lGOLAIS HELD WITH A 
REMARKABLY WXLL- IN FORMED GHOST. 

At the castle, Sir Wigolais was most nobly received by the Princess 
Laria, who had once been excessively handsome, and with whom, though 
she was now a little pcasee^ the knight at once fell in love, as in duty 
bound. 

Next day he heard mass, and was provided by the princess with a sort 
of bread, the streu^bening qualities of which she highly commended. 
He was to set off alone, and the signal for his departure was to be the 
appearance of a certain handsolkne sn^e, with a crown on its head, which 
was in the habit of coming every %vehing, and wliich had been followed 
by all the unlucky wights who had already undertaken tlie adventure. 

The sn^ke appeared according toecustom, and Sir Wigolais dqiarted, 
watched by the weeping eyes of the princess, tlie damsel, and the dwexf, 
who had made up their minds they would never see him again. 

Formidable as the accounts of Corotin had been, the knight kept up his 
courage as he followed the crowned suake. W lieu day closed, ana the sky 
grew daiker and darker, his heart was still firm. But when the moon 
rose with uocommoil brilliancy, he certainly felt rather nervous, for he 
saw the snake gradually change into a human figure, with the crown 
still upon the head. This transformation took plairo in front of one of 
the most magnificent castles eyes ever beheld. 

You are doubtless surpris^’* said the human figure, to percrive 
this transformation.” Sir Wigolais bowed assent. jLnow that 1 am the 
deceased King of Corotin. I^ing too easy in my friendship, 1 protected 
at my court ” 

Excuse me,” intemipted Sir Wigolais, somewhat impatiently, ** hist 
Ikoow ail about Roas de Glow's, aJkd the murder." 

** Very, good,” returned the ghost, somewhat piqued ; if you klH>w 
s3l about me 1*11 teU you somedung about yourseli^ which yoa do aoi 
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know* This adventure is reserved for you, as the lawful sen of the in* 
eompan^le Sir Gawain.” 

the son of Sir Gawain !** exclaimed the delighted 'Vi^golais. 

To be sure,” he added, I do not know whose son I am ; and, there- 
fioBw, I may as wdl be the son of Sir Gawain, as of anybody ebe/' 

“ Y^” said the gho^ “ you are the lawful son of Sir Gawain and 
the Princess Floria, of tim (Eluded region, properly so called, because^ 
without the aid of a mag^ scar^ no one is allowed to enter it. Whan 
your respected father to^ leave of your respected mother (yon wens 
unborn at the time), he had the misfortune to leave the scarf behind 
him, and he was, con^uendy, unable to get back a^ain. lliat will 
acoount for your xemaining strangers to ea<^ other.” 

Sir Wigoiais, who knew that his mother was the Princess Fiona, was 
highly delighted at this inteUigence, when the good ghost further in* 
creasra the obligation by showing him where to find a wonderful spear 
and sword, that would be highly useful to him in his encounters with 
voracious monsters. 

While all these civilities were f^ing on,«ome three hundred knights, all 
dressed in coal-black armour, and uttering hideous shrieks as they rode 
up to the spot, interrupted the friendly couple. Sir Wigoiais, nothing 
dented, attacked tlic foremost warrior witli his new spear; when, lo! 
the point of the weapon shone witli a bright blue light, and the whole 
body of knights stood in an attitude of reverence. 

Your courage is proved,” said the royal ghost, ^‘and the forms you 
see are the shades of my murdered knights, who have come hither to teet 
it. Farewell, may Heaven protect the right !” 

With this common-place sentiment the ghost resumed the form of a 
anake, and entered the castle-gates, followed by the other three hundred 
ghosts, who moved along wailing and howling so dismally thgt it was 
onough to ensure one the blue-devils for a twelve-month. Whea all had 
entei^ the gates, flames burst from ev^*^ part of the eart^ ana a flock 
of white doves, emerging from the blazing edifice, soared into the sky* 
Sir Wigoiais oonclud^ that these wc%e the souls of the three hundrra 
and one defunct (lersons ; and we are not in a position to say that Us 
sumuae was inconect. • * * * 


Chaptes V. 

SHOWING THE HOST OP WOWDEBS WHICH SIB WIGOLAIS MET IN AN 
INCREDIBLY SHORT TIME. 

Deeply edified with all that he had seen, Sir Wigoiais pursued his 
solitary way, and soon came to a spacious plain in which about sixty 
sfiears were set up in very iicat order. He thought this looked like a 
combat of some kind, and was highly delighted at number of weapons, 
rinoe there was evidently material enough to prevent the fight from 
coming to an insipid termination. 

PreMntly he saw a big, thick-set individual ride towards him with a 
threatening conntenanee. This individual was called the Dwaif 
Karios,” not because he was smaller tlian the rest of mankind, — since, on 
the contraiy', he was considerably larger, — but because he was exoesstvefy 
atout in proportion to his height, which gave him a remarkably squat 
aiqieacanoe. 
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** Unhappy wretch !” shouted the dwarf. “ Fate has played you a 
sorry trick, — has verily selected you for her foot-ball. Evidently yon ore 
brought here for the express purpose of being slain by me." 

A combat was the natural result of this insolent address, and the end 
of the combat was a blow dealt with such vigour on the dwarf s head 
by Sir Wigolais, that the unlucky monster loi^t the few lyits he had. 
Fleeing from the spot, and not knowing whither his steed carried him, he 
rode into the middle of a bituminous marsh, which was one of the 
nuisances brought into the land by the king’s murder, and there he stuck 
fast. A thick smoke constantly rose from the marsh, which left a 
pitchy deposit on every object whicli it chanced to touch. . Poor de- 
mented Karios was first suffocated by the smoke, and then gradually 
converted into a black equestrian statue, w*hich adorned the marsh, just 
as a spouting Triton ornaments a modem pond. 

Sir Wigolois scarcely knew whether to laugh or to shudder at the 
strange fate of his adversary, but his attention was soon occupied by the 
more important consideratioii of getting across the marsh. A river 
flowed right through it, and a bridge plftced over the river was the only 
means of passage. The nearer end of this bridge ivas ingeniously fitted 
up with a revolving wheel, composed of sword-blades, whicli went round 
and round, and would infallibly slice into pieces, like a cucumber, any one 
who attempted to make his way across. 

Sir Wigolais gazed on the revolving wheel with silent despair. Here 
was an enemy that no valour could conquer, tliat no courtesy could per- 
suade, and that was at the same time a very prosiiie, inglorious sort of ad- 
versary, What was he to do under the circumstances? He could only 
stand and stare, and, as it turned out, this was the very best course he 
could have adopted. For while he stmHl with his eyes and mouth wide 
open, th§ wind happened to change, and sent upon the wheel a thick 
bitumin^s cloud, which deposited such a thick coating of pltcli, that the 
machiueiy w'as completely ciogg;ed, and all further revolution wes impos- 
sible. 

As the sword-blades that coradosed the wheel were placed at consi- 
derable intervals, Sir Wigolais had no great difficulty in creeping through 
them now ^.he wheel wasr still, fiut be had no sooner crossed the bridge, 
than he met with the monster Marinus, which was the ugliest thing he 
had ever clap[>ed eyes on. This detestable being had four feet, but, 
nevertheless, vralked upri^lit, dis]>laying, with much self-satisfoction, the 
long claws with wbicli the foremost paws were decorated. The head was 
like that of a dog, with a pair of eyes resembling burning coals. From 
the chin to the waist, there was something of a human appearance, and 
the rest was more like a horse than any thing else, if we except the 
scales, that guarded the monster like a stout suit of armour. 

Sir Wigolais had hardly caught a glance of this monstet than it fell 
upon him with such fury that he did not know where he was. For it 
kicked him with its hoofs, and grappled him with itsjclaws, and hallooed 
into his ears from its throat, till he thought he was not encountering one 
adversary, but was^ in the midst of a whole legion of devils. At last, he 
flung the spear, which the ghost had given him, at something whigh 
looked like an erratic star in the midst of the confiisioii, and as this hap- 
pened to be the monster’s eye, Marinus set up a hideous howl, and fled to 
its cave, leaving the knight time to recover himself. absence was not 
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for long, but it soon returned, with a huge earthen vessel, fhll^ of xna^ 
fire, which it pitched dexterously on the knight's head, and which, being 
shattered to a thousand pieces, surrounded him with a heavy shower of 
fiame. The good hnight saw nothing from sheer brilliancy; but a blow 
which he struck at random with liis sword, took off the monster's head, 
and the streams of gore* which issued from the wound, at once extin- 
guished the fire, though not until the knight’s horse bad been miseraUy 
consumed, so that the knight himself was reduced to the painful necessity 
of continuing his journey on foot 

Chapter VI. 

sot WTOOLAI8 ACHIEVES THJET ADVENTURE. 

The adventures of the pitched dwarf, the revolving- wheel, and the 
monster Marinus, had followed so close upon each other, that the mind 
of Sir Wigolais was completely puzzled, and he could scarcely tell 
whether he had been in a dream or not, especially as his organs of respi- 
ration were still embarrassed by the smoke from the infernal fire-pot. 

He walked on in the moonlight, with more of instinct than considera- 
tion, when he was suddenly called to his senses by a dense cloud, that 
covered over the moon, and occasioned a complete darkness. 

Woe to thee, Roas,” said an awful voice from behind the cloud ; tby 
reign of iniquity is at an end. Woe to thee for the wrong thou hast 
done to thy liege lord and sovereign. Lo, the avenger is at hand, and 
all thy wicked arts ^hall avail thee nought.’* 

The words utter^ by the voice were consolatory enough, but the cir- 
cumstances under w’hich they were sjxiken were so awful, tliat Sir Wigolais 
trembled from head to foot. 

As the cloud passed from the moon, Castle GUys stood before him. 
He was cibsc to the gate, and, after a few moments of nervous hesitation, 
pulled a huge gold ring that offered itjelf to his touch. At once there 
was a ringing of bells through all the edifice, that threatened to last for 
ever, — and the gates slowly opened, svithout visible porter. Sir 
Wigolais again felt dreadfully uneasy ,* and had half a mind tcT turn on 
his heel, and make the best of his way back. There was a sort of solemn 
ghastliness in the affair that was ten times more terrible than the 
palpable enemies he had alreadv encountered. However, he plucked up 
courage, and in he w^alked, when the gates, with a thundering noise, 
closed behind him. This was the worst situation of all. Horrible in- 
distinct voices seemed to mutter at him through the darkness, and at 
eveiy step he took he fancied he trod upon some soft reptile, which 
writhed and wriggled tuider his foot. 

A door which flew open and revealed a cliaraber brilliantly illuminated 
by torches, held in the bands of a dozen young ladies richly attired, 
promised a lively change ; but Sir Wigolais, on entering the chamber, 
was greatly horrified on perceiving that the eyelids of the ladles were 
occupied by mere colourless balls. They all moved their lips very fas^ 
as if they were jeering the knight, hut not a word was heard, and this 
visible, tnough mute, derision, was more awfril than all the rattling abuse 
in the world. Presently, opening their mouths, as if shouting with 
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iM^ter, but stiU cemaining as voiodess as before, they dashed ‘their 
touches agamst the iraOa, and eoxnfdetely extinguished them, leanag Sir 
'Wigolais once more m the dark, to reflect on die pleasing s^ti he had 
mtnessed. 

A bang on the head, akndar in force to that which he had endiwed 
from die earthen pot, first aroused him from his medstndona* He 
returned the blow,. and atmek something like armour, when another hang 
came i^a hb hdmet. Tliis combat in the dark contmued for some 
minutes, when at last Sir Wigolais felt something yield to hts sword, and 
then heard it fall with a heavy clang to the ground. At the same time 
the room became illuminated with a blue light, and he saw a number of 
fiends, bearing a headless *body throng^ a cavity in the floor, while the 
sightless damseb ran round and round the apartment, clapping their 
hands, and moving their mouths, as if shrieking with despair, though 
still without giving any sound. Presently the whole castle ^ in with a 
erash, and Sir Wigolais found himsdf in a beautiftil garden. The soids 
of the alsin fluttered about his head in their &ve-like farm ; the 

shade of 4lie murdered monaiidi, who sat near him on a gHttering throne^ 
smiled on him benignantiy, and the voice, whi^ had sp^en from bdund 
the doad, now sail^ in milder tones : “ The reign of endurntment is 
over; the hatefal Roas has received the punidm^t due to his crimes, 
and Wigolais is the bridegroom of Lana, and sovereign of ihe £ur hud 
ofiCorotin/’ 


A WALK IN THE LANDES OF BORDEAUX. 

Br W. Fv^cis Aiuswokth, Esq. ^ 

Territory of the ^ Vins de Grave**— Landes — Aquitaaian Celts— La Teste ds 
Bach — Anecdotes of Jean dc Grailly — llescent of Henry IV. from the Captals of 
Bach— JSasin of Arcaohon — A Ri^ht on the Downs— La BUcarosse — Lagoons 
and (^kksands — Extinct Fort of Mhnizan — The Pioadas— Oouseotf-St. 
Julien— A Cagot — St. Leon — Vieox Boncau — ^Vineyards of the Tsaidrs Oijm 
Breton— The SfareDsin— Bayonne. 

When at Bordeaux, now some time back, on my way to the Pyienaes, 
I took a fancy to explore the Landes more intimately than was genemlly 
done by passing travellers. I was aware certain general facts— of 
extensive headis, dork pine forests, a remote, uncouth population, sfa^** 
herds on stilts, and \'ast regions of sands— and this was quite siiflScieiit to 
excite a wish to see such tilings a little more closely. Add to whicb there 
was something exciting in tlie idea of a wildernesa It was a ifaange 
from the fonnal parallelogramism of cultivated fieldg and hedge row<f oiid 
a still greater refief firom the monotony of cities, avenues of trees, ipd 
town entrances. Who has travelled much and has not sometimes Ut 
that so many humble diops, so many more ambitious gable ends, and a 
few towering rick^y steeples, belong to all town entrances ? 

But in the dspi now speak of it was a more difficult matter to get 
to the I^des than it is at present, when railway carriages convey about 
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two tnweSm per daj to the Bifimn d'Arcechon. T3ie 
Berdeenx to Bayonne makes am especial einreinwaxxB towroidlte i 
and yet many who hawe tbm only contemplated these geeat jdaiiw from 
their periphery, hasre deemed themselves qoaltfied to speak in eestasiesof 
their bouiidle» expanse aind their imexplor^ recesses. Inquhies of a very 
Imrited eoEtmat aoon satisfied me^ that to see the “ Landes” the onfy phm 
was to send on my portmanteau to Bayoome, and to place my leiiaDOa 
rimpik on a well shod and aesolute foot. And what was it? A walk of 
exactly lOOtnSee as the orow would fiy. it might be 160 with devtarions. 
Hus was nothing to one who had p^ormed the short” and ** long** 
tours in Scotland, in humble peripatetic fashion. t 

Full of my object, yet little prepared for thh mishaps which were to 
attend upon me almost at the onset, 1 started one fine rooming guided solely 
by the compass, and as lightly equipped as possible. Those only who 
are accustomed and partial to foot travel, — not a saunter along a.faigfaww 
dotted with pictures and other artistioal insignia of places of refuge and 
refreshment, but across-couutry, ii^ unfamiliar lands, and with the horizon 
as a proiqMct,—- can enter into the feelings experienced on emerging from 
the crowd and bustle of a great city into c^n country, wimout a 
restriction upon the wilL Time is now your own. You have no coadi, 
xKir horse, nor sullen guide to attend to. Means are also your own. 
Your feet tread tlie springy turf as if incapaUe of &tig^ There is a 
buoyancy that almost communicates to the nme the lightness of a bird, 
and is so utterly at variance with ^vity, that you find yourself invtdun- 
tariiy. engaged in a hop, skip and jump mgiess, whkdi ends in knocking 
off the hei^ of a harmless dump of wsdes with the end of the sole 
oompaiiion of your journey — your favourite stick. 

Tne sands and gravel (tertiary arenaceous deposit), whidi constitute the 
aoil of die Landes, exteid from the banks of toe Garonne to those of the 
Adour, so that in reality the traveller is no sooner out of Bordeaux than he 
is in the Landes; but nxr some little distance he still meets with culdva- 
tion, and more especially those vineyards^ which afford the wines eaUed 
let vims de Grave frmn their growmg on let ierrams graveleux. The 
Bordehus oonsid^ their wines according asiiiey grow qp strong soil with* 
out gravel,— -which is the case both in fiigh aim low Medoc for an extent* 
of nmrly twenty leagues, — on the alluvium of the river (vins de Palus), or 
on the gravel (vins de Grave). The vins de Palus have more body and 
colour tmia the others, and axe often used to give body to the inferior 
wines of Medoc, not to the Lafitle, Latour, and Chateau-Margaux, which 
are in the hi^ Medoc, but to wines of the lower Medoc, and they are 
also preferred for long jounieys. At the time I am now speaking the 
olos” of Larose, now so fasliionable in the canton of Pauillac was only 
esteemed as a second claret, but the travail d FAnglaieey as they call it in 
the oountiy, cau effect great changes.* 

But to xny gravelly wines. The red are produced by the varieties of 
grape called Carmene^ Veidot, Tamex, Malbek and iBalouzat. They 
possess deeper colour and greater strength than those of Medoc, bat 


* The travail d tAngtaiae consists in allowing a second fermentation to take 
place, the year after the harvest, which is effect^ by adding to every barrel about 
e^teen pots of or of Benkarlo, one pot of vin bianc muet, — ^wine thete* 

meBtatkm of which has been arrested by sulphurons vapours— and a battle of 
qdrit of wine^JfeiNief da SammeUer, Par A. JvUien. ^ 
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less bouquet or flavour. Hie white wines are the nroduce of the Sau- 
vignon, Blanc-doux, Semilion, Cruchinet, Verdelette, and dtalosse* 
The Haut Brion is the only first class red vin de Grave ; it ranked some 
years back with the Lafitte, Latour and Chateau-Margaux, as one of the 
four first class clarets, and was by many preferred over ^ others for its 
superior body, roughness, and aroma. It, however, required seven years 
in the chats or cellars before it attained maturity, whereas the other three 
only required five. The white ntns de Grave have a dry taste, and a 
flavour which has been compared to the odour of cloves and of a gun flint! 
The Sautemes and Barsac are the best known, but the^ are gathered 
upon a partacvlar principle. There are also several distinct vineyards 
attached both to Sautemes and to Barsac. 

The district called de Grave extends for many leagues in some direc- 
tions, but in that which I was following I was out of the boundary of 
cultivation, and upon the open heath a&r about an hour's walk. The 
first day’s progress did not present much that was very striking. The 
eye wandem over a great monotonous waste, only interrupted here and 
there by a cottage or two surionuded by a few fields of maize or millet, or 
an occasional oxen cart, wending its way over the pathless heath. There 
were as yet no shepherds to be seen mounted on stilts, but there was the 
grandeur of solituue and expanse, and the imjuession was by no means of 
a feeble or uninspiring chanK^ter. 

^ The Landes, * says M. Theophile Gautier, ^‘are immense sheets of gray, 
violet, bluish land, with more or less distinct undulations. A short and 
rare moss, ruddy heaths, and stunted brooms, form the only vegetation. 
It is the sorrowfulness of the Egyptian Thebiad, and every minute one 
expects to see dromedaries and camels defile ; one would say that man 
had never passed that way.” 

This is misch more poetical than exact. The soil of the Landes, 
generally sandy, is certainly variously coloured, chiefly from the presence 
of numerous mosses and lichens. During four months of the year these 
plains are in part covered with irater, which collects in the hollows, form- 
ing shallows (mares) of little depth, which in the summer axe covered with 
short grass. Th^ collections of water are sometimes so greet as to give 
^'rise to Streams, wbicfi work deep furrows in the sand, lading bare the roots 
and carrying away the shrubby plants, and leaving beds of white mioa- 
eeons sand behind them. 

Hie sterility of the Landes appears to be in main part owing to a bard 
and compact bed (called alios by the natives) of a dark brown ookwr, 
fixmi some inches to several feet in thickness, formed by a quartzoee sand, 
bound by a cement, in which iron oftentimes exists in so gmt a quantity 
that it has been wrought for with various success, and in thetime of Napo- 
leon upon a large scale. 

It is a curious fact that our distinguished oountiyman, Artiinr Young, 
not only pointed out that the growth of trees on the Landes diowed 
a moist hottom, but also that there was a bed ofnnarl or cliqr under all 
thsconntiT* Hbe opinion that Ae seal is so wry bad, that all the money 
^nt would be sure to be lost, oripnated, this experienced observer relates, 
in a M. RoUier of Bordeaux having made a trial of cultivating them, and 
succeeded very ill. guessed how sudi improvements had been 
attempted, ana told my informasits whet I supposed had been done; and 
my gqBss proved exactly right : cora«--^ni--Hx>rn---eor^ and then tiie 
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land pronounced good for nothing. It does not signify teDing such 
people that the great otgect io all improvement of wastes are catUe, and 
sheep« and grass* after w^h com will be sure. Nothing of this kind is 
oomprehen<M fivm one end of France to the other.” 

Modem research has shown that the sandy soil of the Landes bdong- 
ing to the up^ marine formation and lying on quartzose* iron-stones 
sands* and skdly marles, also further reposes on coarse limestone {eademfe 
^msster)* beneath which again are the molasses and marles of the fifrt 
tertiary arenaceous formation, all alike deposited on a chalk* bottom* car « 
rather with the aUuvium of the river beds, the fresh water deposits of the 
lagunas and the vast sand floods filling up a basin in the ehalk. 

The vegetation of th^ Landes presents mucfaT greater variety andmudh 
more to interest one than would be at first imagined. It is not all* as 
Arthur Young described it, dwarf furze, broom, whins, ling* and 
fern. The principal heath* the most characteristic plant of all* is a 
novelty to an Englishman’s eyes — at least it does not grow wild in this 
country except in Cornwall — the Ulrica Ciliaris, and it is one of the prettiest 
among European species. There are two kinds of broom properly 
so-called (Spc^um), the Retama de escobas of the Spaniards* and three 
of what are also called broom (Genista)* the Jenista of the Iberians. 
There are also the beautiful and fragrant trailing Daphne (D. Cneorum) ; 
the pretty umbelled squill ; a curious representative of the genus rather 
rudely dmignated as Silene by botanists, because generally covered with 
slaver, like the drunken god ** the scarlet fumitory* saw-wort, flax, garlic, 
rest-harrow, a lanceolate leaved violet, and a variety of vetches, vetchlings, 
tares, and bird's foot. Tlien again among all these pretty flowers an infi- 
nite variety of insects am seen running or String about, none more curious 
than the praying Mantis or the Phasma Rossii — vagaries of an exhaustless 
nature— which are by no means uncommon on these sunny plains. 

The occasional w a ggons that are met with drawn»by oxen have a truly 
Homeric and primitive aspect. The oxen are harnessed by the bead to a 
common yoke, decorated with a coverlet of sheep-skin; they have a 
look of gravity and resignation, that is quite sculptural and worthy of 
the bas-reliefs of E^a. The generality ^f them, also, wdar a capanson 
of white linen, which preserves them* mm flies;* and nothing'is more 
amusing than to see them great creatures in their shirts rmse t&ir moist 
muzzles towards you and stare with those great blue eyes, which the 
Greeks* so sensitive to beauty* admired so much as to make of them the 
sacramental epithet of Juno: Boopis Er^. 

The suD-bumt* hatohet-iaoed wagmner* who dbturbs the exchanged 
looks of admiration on your part, and wonder on that of the oxen* by a 
poke with a and pointed stick* and the lonely shepherd, who rests 
so listlessly upon another, as he continues his long and weary watch fxom* 
some bealii-ctad monticule, without vouchsafing to turn his body round, 
are the only kumaii beings met with on crossing these plains. in 

olden time* we are told* that a race of strangen, the Vivisci, or Yibisoi, 
apxui^ froas the Celtic tribe of Bituriges* dwelt on these wildemessee. 

Hoc Fivtsea dmctmsab origine geniem^ 

says Attsomus* the Burdigaleniian poet and prefect of the fourth oen- 
tim* in the 488th rone of his ^^Mosella*’' and the said Celts lirod* 
CeUarias tells us* “ anguhj quern Garumna cum Oceano/aqft/* and 
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vhftt is equally eurious, these Celts had, according to Ptohnsy, e city 
called Noviomagam on the searside, the fifidi of that name^ one of whidi^ 
ten Roman lAilea cm the road from London, to where dwete die Bbtupian 
robber, also sung by Ausonius, gave its name to a well-known prandial 
dub of kamed and bibidoiis antiquarians. The fierce Bitnrigea, who, 
aoeordh^ to Cssar, bumt twenty cities to deprive the Raasasis of fbed 
and lefreshawnt, are now gone without a trace from these deaertregioris; 
whether their blood still mingles with that of the people of the ei^devani 
• Beny (now Cher-et-lndre), must be left to etlaologists to 

It was not •with me, as with die above-quoted poet of Bordesnx, to 
whom his horoaeope prondsed all kinds of goM Ipck and fortune; periiMs 
because I had no matenml granuHather, with a li^h-soonding name, Iw 
Cweilius Aigiekis Arborius, akilied in judicial astrology, to erect a 
acheme of my nativky, and by promiring advancement to ensure the ac- 
eoinplislimeiit of the prediction. Certain it is, I became so buried in 
musings as evening crept on, that night overtook me without a cottage in 
si^t, at ihe same dine tKat the dreary inhospitable moor began to 
arouse a sense of considerable discomfort That feeling, however, was 
shortly relieved bjr a twinkling light, which was mnnemately converted 
into a beacon to wUch to proceed au poB accHeri. Nor aid a churly 
wdeonm await me. The first momentary hesitation at the intmsbn of a 
stranger over, and a chair, such aa it was, was tendered. The inquiries 
grad^y instituted with regard to the state of the krder were not so 
suecessfiiL Fksh or fowl there was none. **Bi^** said die hostess, 
with a smile of eonaiderable self-sataftction, I can make you a petite- 
$mtpe** Accordingly, in a very brief time, a puiriy provincial mess was 
laid before me, princi[^y composed of the seem of bird’s foot {DMckoe 
unffuiciiteUw), eabba^, tnmips, and a little pork. The (Sascons, curiouriy 
enough, resemhle the Chinese and Japancae hi the use of the above seeds. 
The Kkjap and Tnu hu of the former, and the Soja of the latter, beh^ 
riuefly composed of seeds of I^olichos. It was homely fare, W the 
peasants were so civil, that it was imposriUe not In he satisfied. Fate 
sad otdmned bird’s foot soup fer si^ier, and a prakat for a bed — hut of 
the last lihe less said tfie better. ^ 

The veiy earliest dawn saw me once more on my way; this time romad 
the easterly end of the Bassin dTAreackm. A dense fog Kmited the 
proqi^ to within a few yards, and the copious mist hod so bedewed liie 
deep ling and fern, that in less than half-an-hour I was Of wet aa if I had 
been wafidng through the basin itself. As the day advanced, a powerful 
son faioke through the fog, and I smoked and dried away like all die 
eChop sarrounding objects. As I stole round the somh-easterlv sfiid of 
«the birin, I got mvolved in marsh and forest, in tibe midst of wl^ I at 
leagdidiaeavmdaeaiduiny road; but as suA roadaara proverhiaBy bud 
for man or hone, several awkward steps added mud to where there bad 
onif been paasaondy wet • 

A quiet deua^ and weB-nrovided, albek, matie bostshy ul La Tlt^ 
or Teste (as it is more proMiy written) de Buch, folly rewarded mu for 
these first fitdenudum. 1 had a French d^feuner andan Engfirii loudi 
roBed mte ene, only <ne landtody expressed e us eedhg, and Ithow^ w* 
calMifot' mdikttam id my inquiries after some of the imf ilv 
wliUl%Bessmd'Aa«ad^ ^lauigiae,’’ aim mid, tittup 
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round to m sdMniffiTo-feoldag guest ; ce mamemr eosnes from Bor- 
demz to Ia Teste to eet fisk r 

Mt repast eonduded, I enjoyed half an hour on a beaefr at the door 
of the hoi^Ty, shaded hy a fu-qireading vine. I was aeon aUe^ 
from sodi a position, not only to contemplate all La Tester— a mal 
Tillage of abont a lOQ Ipmses, with wood and marsh on one siia, the 
JBavshi iPAreaeim on the otb^,*aDd wooded downs between it and the 
sea — hut also to make acquaintance with the physiognomy of *sti inha* 
whiehdid not present much is worth leooidmg. 

Tet the Teste de Bach, the Boios, or Testa Boiionim of the Boomwi^ 

&r eo out of the way and insigni^nt a spot, both of^seme ao^iqmty 
and imp o r t an ce. In the first place it traces dmck its (mgin to the first 
ara of the GhJlic era, when it constituted one of die twelve oties of the 
Itovennpopulaiaa ; in the second, it has been from a remote period the 
seat 01 feudal chieftains, known as the Captals, or Chaptals de Beeh, 
iA .0 attained power sufficient to rank among the fftands vassavx de 
temniref and wli6 played an important part in the most interestiiig epoch 
in the history of Aquitania — the \>eriod when it was under Englm rule. 
Tim right of seignoraltydiat appertained to La Teste de Buch was, indeed, 
not abrogated Si the Befvolutiom 

Among diese Captals figured Jean de GraiBy, who lived in ihe latter 
part of the fourteenth eentuiy, and who was a preux cheedlier^ and one 
of the greatest captains of his time. Two years after the battle of 
Poktien, while Jean le Bon was a prisoner in London, and the renoH of 
Marcel had driven the court from Paris, the piinceases, ladies, and 
daughters of the grands seigneurs^ to the number it is related of 40Q, 
took refuge, trembling and afirighted, at Meanx. A band of seditioaa 
peasants, led on by a chi^ who assumed the name of Jacques Bonhomme 
(a name of contempt applied by the noble to the peasant, and whence 
*^La Jacquerie^’), besieged toe court, in this, t]}w last stronghold. 
BEappily Jean de Cfrailiy, Captal de Buoh, and too Count de Foix, passed 
hy Bfeaux on their way from a ffistaut expedition. They offisred thm 
services, as knights, to the ladies ; and*It can be easily imagined with 
what pleasure toey were aocepteto squadron admitt^ one 

gate, issued immediately hy another. • ^^The ver/ lifttre of their anna^” 
says Meaeray, dazaded and terrified toe mob of ragauniffins ; toey drew 
bimk, and feu one upon another ; toey were cut down in heaps, crashed, 
and their throats like beasts, so that there petiihed that day more 
than 7000, between kilkd and drowned.” 

IThen at toe advent of Charles Y., Louis of Navarre claimed toe 
assistance of the English to defend his strongholds in Nonnandy, Jean de 
GcaSiy was appomted to toe command of the auxiharies. But toe 
CaptM, allowing mmself to be drawn from his strong positkm at Coeherd, 
by the w% dn Guesdio, the allies were defeated^ and Jean de Grailiy 
hunself made a prisoner. After the Traite dee lAndes toe Captal wna 
set at liherfy, and thq^king conferred upon lum toe LordUiip of Nmnomii 
to attanh hkn to toe crown. The Gi^tal did homage to Charies, mi 
became a vassal of Franoew But this new fisaky did not last fifeving, 
when peace was re-established, had an opportunity of eomnmaieatang 
again with toe Blank Prince, he letumed to his ancient trast He sent 
Imto to toe 1dm Load of Nemours, retracted hbheinag^SisI 

fiuglitvritoridhmiddengdlfmtiyintheseivioeofEBgl^ Bslitfaepriime 
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baving bem called to Ei^glaiid by the illnew of the Idi^ hk firther, Jeao 
de GnuUy, to whom a dak command had been entnis^ wae unaUe to 
hold out against the prowem of du Guesclin, and was nltiaaatefy onoemore 
made a piuaiior at Sonbise. The King of England offem a laige 
lanaom m the gallant Ci^tal, and every tnflnenoe was used to pwcn w 
his Ubecly, hot Chariee was. inflexibie, and Jfm de Gcailly dim “of 
auadr says Ampiedl, m the tower the Temple after five ytmaf im* 
pfisonment (1877). 

Jean, the )dval of De Guesclin, kn^ht of the order of the Garter, and 
sensodhal of Aquitania for Edward, was s u c ceed ed in the Cutalet de 
Buch by bis ytgmger brother, Arehsunband de Grailly, who haa married 
Imbelle, sister of Madiien Cmnte de Fms, and who dying without dhil* 
dien, the Graillys became Counts de Foix. Jean, Comte de Foiz, eon of 
Archamhaud, joined the standard Charies VIL in 14S4, to remir the 
disaster of Cnvant, but only (notsrithstanding the aid of Scotcn anxi* 
liaries) to meet with more disgrace at VemeniL Gaston, his 

second brother, was fother to Jean, uho married the hutess of De 
Candale in England, and firauded the filustrious fomily of Fmx-Candale, 
the inheritance of winch passed, in 1887, by Marguerite, daughter and 
heiress of Gaston IV., to the honse of La Valette. Tlie last of tho 
Foix'GTaillys was Catherine, Cowiteas of Foix, and Queen of Navarre, 
who carried both one and tin other title in 148^ to Jean d’AIbrte, her 
husband, son Alaia le Grand, as a peUy Qaaeon seigneur. Viscount of 
Tartas, was called in those days ci fentnl sai^ificonre Frmtlusmar> 
riage spia^ Beaty L of Navarre, whoae daaghter, Jeanne d'Albcet, bore 
her inheritance to Aaioioe de Bourbon, and brought up her sc^ 
Henry IV* of Francs, hi the Hoteatant religion. Thus the oc^^ 
of one of Franosih neatest monanhs eon he traM to the remote little 
known Cimtaletof Booh. 

In the naa of Bvuy IDL, tha eaetalet passed into the han^ of the 
Nogaret*Eperaoni^ no doulri firaas the marriage of the fisvaorito ^Jean 
Lome Nomuet de la Vaktte) fiiatXhike of "Sfemoa, to Maigueiito de 
Foix-Candale (1587)~« msnii^firwhioh was solean^od by a magnifi- 
oout ball, at winch the king wqppiesaotvrith Ida gasat chapm of death's 
bauds 'It appear^ However, to fiiave sdbooqnateiy letumed into the 
foeeeenoa of a branch of the Fok (EohtBhnduX ^ nltiinately 
passed into the hands of the fomihr of (irnitaalt 
^ Befme stmting fiom the seat v ^ agfhdiMUv of Aoutaaia in dden 
tiaM, 1 was induced, fiom soy ohadsesdaM on m psenous evtsung, to 
wake inquiiieo as to tha aaxtsliiigc^ and hsMSd, oat the other aide 
ofthe downs I should find ajplesasat village of fishowawi 

“Too; and there you will get rsfOiiiMrKteii to please yonr delicate 
atewach,** added the firi li»dlady<— who had not forijpm me* my 
req^seat Ibrfidi, and who gave bar infimnation widiamehaous ebodcle, 
ioBt i^en UM et die thae, finr whirii time is bnt one e xee s e, that it was 
milyroy aeeoiid day'a anyndutanee wife the Gaseengi Asgrcm and fwteii, 
itmayhenaeitea i y toaasiitientodia iinini tiatod , aieea to a w a dvari sti o sof 
Saxdnas peenlisr to dto Bay of IKseay, said most comaioaly eang^ in 
the BasemePAreatikm. 

la dw ienoaeiiaa of m heart I pu r p csek preleoged ay aftsnocai'a 
fndk, by tahiag the aaaat uaa towaeds taa mamt of tha bay, instead of 
tooaiiD|; tha dosM k hdiMM fine. The Awthi (fAnwMM appeared 
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to me to be a wondrous shallow sheet of water, a mere lagoon with an 
outlet ; and as the entrance is already nearly blocked up, I should fear 
that the attempt to give it importance as a harbour, by opening a railway, 
will be found less effectual than deepening its outlet It is, however, a 
splendid haven, nearly twenty miles in circumference, in the form of a 
triangle, and thoroughly.protected, having only two narrow entrances, 
the Passe du Nord and the Passe du Sud, In the centre is the Island 
of Birds, about two miles in circumference at low tides. This island is 
constantly increasing in si2c, and a bank of sand courses from it, tending 
to unite itself with the northern shore and to block up the pass of that side 
totally.* What was formerly called the basin of the Pilot has been filled 
up for several years, while the island, varioiftly designated as Mat or 
Matoii in tlic maps, has no existence whatsoever. Several pines, arranged 
in the form of a cone ujion the downs, are made to sen-'e as beacons. 
They are called by the Gascons BaliseSj and some men are employed ta 
keep them, sr) tliat they shall always be in a line for ships entering the 
channel, the direction of which is Jiablc to frequent changes. 

My road to this point lay among hills or sand, well wooded with pine, 
oaks, tamarisks, and otlicr trees and shrubs. “ Singular scene,’* says Young 
of a similar spot witnessed by him on the road from Dax to Tartas, “ of 
a blowing sand, white as snow, yet oaks growing in it two feet in diame- 
ter ; but a broken ground discovei's a bed of white adhesive earth like 
marl, which explains the wonder.*’ 

Progi'ess through these sandy forests was not particularly easy, as the 
sands yielded to the foot, but there was a sternness hi the aspect of 
nature that was peculiarly exciting, and the silence and solitude of the 
forest were hnikeii by the nistling of leaves, and the whoops and shrieks 
of occasional sea birds. 

This was all very well, but where was my fisherman’s village ? I 
felt certain that I had receded southward from the •outlet of the haven 
ami along the sea side, beyond the parailal of La Teste, but as yet I 
bad seen no signs of human habitatio^. ^ My field of rision was limited 
by sand hills and trees, and as evenulg came on 1 mounted range after 
range of wood-clad downs with a nui^ened and^ anxious step, but 
without greater success. At last no alternative was left. I mdst make 
up my mind to sleep where I was, for it was getting so dark that it was 
impossible to proceed except by a kind of groping process. The sands 
were dry, the weather fine, but there were also reminiscences of stilts and 
wolves; so after due consideration I deemed it advisable to dispose of my- 
self like a bird in a tree, but not haring, like perching birds, a bone by 
which the muscles are at rest while the animal is upright, 1 sought for 
my purpose the convenience of a foric. Boyan and Ruten had their 
revenge : not a wink of sleep could I get. For the first time I made 
acquaintance with the yells of the wolves of Gascony, and when these 
ceased, there w^ere so many shrieking, whooping, and wKistling things, that 
1 never rejoiced so mueh as when the first long streamlets of light fell from 
the east, athwart the silvery sands, to be again mirrored forth from the 


■ Great quantities of wild ducks ore captured in the dark nights of winter on 
the shallows of the Bassin (TArcachon by means of nets, from 300 to 400 feet in 
length, fastened to poles nine or ten fret high, and disposed in zigzag, so that the 
birds are entrapped in the sweep which they make in their descent 

Jtfarc/i.— VOL. Lzxxy, no. ccczzziz. 
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almost unbroken sm&ce of the Bay of Biscay. I wished it had blown a 
hurricane. All those lesser mdescribable and never ending sounds which 
had disturbed me during the night might peiohanoe have been absorbed 
in the roar of a good boisterous storm. 

The coming light enabled me to find my way to the sea^side. Here a 
glorious vision jnesented itself. The boundless ocean on one side, in 
the middle a nearly level strand, of from half a mile to a mile in width, 
and to the left a high down of moving sands, no longer wood-clad, but as 
white as drifi^ snow. Most persons are accustomed to form their ideas 
of downs from what they have seen on the coasts of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, or the north of France. But while they generally (even in the 
sand doods of Donegal) only attain an elevation of from twenty to thirfy 
feet, the downs of the Bay of Biscay attain an elevation of severm 
hundred feet ; instead also of a few hundred yards in mdth, they form 
ranges of hills several miles in depth, with transverse and longitudinal 
valleys, and with parallel chains of vaiying elevation and forms ; and it 
is, indeed, a most curious spectacle to s^ hills whose origin and progress 
lie before the eye, following the same order and presenting the same 
aspect as a range of ordinary hilly land. From their extent and elevation 
and from the continued level of the Landes, these hills are seen from the 
east at a distance of thirty miles and more, and when the air is heated, 
refraction increases their height, and they appear like a distant range of 
snowy mountsuns. 

An individual curious in figures has calculated that the ocean deposits 
upon the coast a quantity of this sand, equal to 34*9383 feet, for every 
6*5618 feet, or 44,104,380 cubic feet for the whole distance of 
766,132,61 fret from the Garonne to the Adour. (Journal de Sante et 
d’Hist. Nat par Capelle, Bonleaux, 1797.) ‘‘Alas! poor man,” some 
one will say, the tadk he undmtakes is — ‘ numbering sands !’ ’* 

In most of then tmets, no attempt is made to regiilate the motions 
of the outer ranges of dowjis. They are regarded as under the do- 
minion of the win^ and waves, beyond the control of man, and it is 
only on their advance into the inunior, (a progress sometimes atteiided 
wim as much devastation as^if a flood h^ broken upon the laud,) 
that a bdrrier is attempted to be ihake by plantations, first of all in the 
valleys, and then gradually up the acclivities to the tops of the innermost 
ranges. In addition to the proceedings generally adopted to efiect these 
edijeets, the planting of iyme grass, ree^b, rush-leaved Lygeuni, furze, 
broom, clematis, briony, ^es, and other plants, to bind down the sands, 
and prevent them from wfting, other methods less common are adopted 
on aooast where the phenomenon presents itself on so extraordinaiy a s^e. 
Among these are what is called in the country chyonnage^ and which 
consists in fiomihig, on the surface of the down, small coiqmrtments in 
day and straw, from twelve to eighteen inches in height, pikaUei to the 
direction of the winds which most frequently prevail, and sowing the 
seeds of the abore-ineiiticHied grasses and plants. • These maintam the 
soil to which the pine is afterwards confided. But by far the most 
remarkable proeeeding is the erection of long walls of deal planks, 
forced into the sands in close approximation along the crest of the 
outer range. This is a proceeding which must bo attended with mior- 




I bad walked for an hour or two along the coast, gazing one moment 
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on the sparkling hills of sand, stopping at another to pick up some 
curious shell or marine production, when I suddenly perorived a cot- 
tage among the downs, out of which two or three men came forth, 
shouting out at the top of their voices. As 1 was at the moment exceed- 
ingly wroth with every thing Gascon, and there was a distance of 
nearly half a mile betvf;een where 1 was walking on the beach and the 
downs, 1 continued my progress without paying much attention to the 
summons. The shout being, however, re-iterat^, 1 turned round, and 
saw two men running towards me armed with guns. Ther^ was therefore 
no alternative but to stop, and it was soon made apparent ^at the men 
belonged to the coast-guard^ and that they insisted upoi} seeing my pass- 
port. This being produced and found to be en regle^ the men laughed at 
my mode of travelling, and urged me to repair to their station. 1 did 
not want much pressing, and soon found myself in one of two or three 
cottages d(‘slgiiatG(l by the name of La Biscarosse, where a tidy good- 
natured w'oman busied herself so effectually, that in a few moments, a 
repast of fisli and a bottle of wine were laid before me ; nor when 1 went 
away could J prevail upon my eiil:ertaiiiers*to accept of remuneration. 

Here, in answer to my inquiries, 1 learnt, that the fishermen did build 
a few temporary huts in the downs from Lent to Easter, when the 
fisheries take place in the open sea. The fishermen of La Teste, of 
Cape Breton, of St. Jean de Luz, and of Biarritz, meet in nearly the same 
parallels to cast their nets in spots known to them by the name of Can, 
a word of Gascon origin, signifying margin. These cans are generally 
of considerable depth, and have rock^ bottoms. The principal are de la 
Barriere^ de la tarriscarixy da l\imhoury &c. dec. They are firom 
130 to 240 fathoms in depth, and large corals are brought up from the 
latter. 

Fortified both in mind and body by the hospitality of the guardians 
of the coast, I ronew'ed my journey w’ith lighter jstep, and higher esti- 
mation by several degrees of Gascon character. 1 had hitherto kept 
to the coast, but 1 now felt sufficiently adventurous to wish to explore the 
inner ranges of downs. So 1 was no^Siier out of sight of La Biscarosse, 
than I ascended the first range, and ang^ther, and another, till I came to 
the shore of an extensive lagoon, bordered on the* other side* by more 
downs, among which I now began to perceive pine and cork-trees, 
and vineyards. Walking along Uie lagoon was, however, so laborious 
that I turned back again into the downs, which are here very high, at 
the first opening 1 came to. 1 then took my way along moist and 
marshy valleys within tlie downs, called by the Gascons LHes or LesqtseSy 
and which extended for miles. When covered with brushwood these 
valleys are called Barthes, As I was going along I began to feel the 
ground tnmible beneath me, and when I stood still to ascertain the cause, 
1 perceived that 1 was sinking veiy rapidly. 1 soon hastened away from 
the treacherous soil to the firmer san(k of the hills, and I subsequently 
learnt that quicksands, called by the people Bedouses or Tremhlamy are 
common in the LHeSy and that the pedestrian is only safe when fol- 
lowing the tracks of cattle. 

A laborious progress in yielding sand, the uncertainty in regard to 
direction, tlie fear of quicksands, and tlie refracted heat, drove me at 
length once more to the sea-side, where dusk again overtook me before I 
could attain my next intended station, Mimizan. Tutting my best foot 

z 2 
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foremost, however, and that after walking^ from daybreak to sunset, with 
a shoi*t repose at La Biscorosse, I came just as it dork to where 
open and g^reen country made me certain of habitations, and I soon 
heard a sound which has since so often cheered me under similar cir- 
cumstances ill far more inhospitable lands — the loud bark of the watch- 
dog. Difficulties still lay between me and thejiouses. A deep stream 
of water compelled me to follow its banks till I came to a bridge, and 
although by crossing it I got into a beaten track, I was perplexed which 
house to go to*. In this dilemma I luckily stumbled upon a peasant, who- 
volunteered tiP show me the way to the inn. 

My delight wjjs great on huding myself in a house of entertainment, 
however small its pretensions. To tiie first inquiries usually instituted 
under such circumstances, tlie answer was, ** Monsieur could have an 
omelette.” Where there are eggs, said 1 to myself, there arc fowls, and 
I asked for one. 

“ A fowl I” exclaimed the landlady, eyeing me from head to foot, “ I 
could not let you have one of my fowls fi>r half-a-franc !** 

“ Perhaps,*’ interrupted a rather dark looking damsel, ‘‘ it is monsieur’s 
saint day.*’ 

“ Yes,’* said I, taking advantage of the suggestion, “ and I should like 
a fowl and a bottle of your best wine to celebrate the festivity.” 

iVIimizan I found by the light of the ensuing morning to be composed 
of a handful of houses gi’ouped around a church, which by its size and 
goodly archiU‘ctui*e, appears to have bc'longed to a once opulent place. 
The ancient post of Mimizan, mentioned in the “Catalogue dcs Roles 
Gascons et Normans,” is, however, buried under the sands. The place 
w’here the old church was, is pointed out, hut is now covered with downs 
from 90 to 100 feet in lieight. The sU^*ple of the prt*sent abbey 
was also formerly a liglit house, bnt it is now separated from the sea by 
three ranges of sand-iiills, and is nearly three miles from low water 
mark. ^ 

In order to vary the scenery^ and at the same time make mysf*lf 
acquainted with the Landes under as many aspects possible, I kept 
the next day within the dow'ns, qpd prosecuted iny walk along pine and 
cork-tree 'forests, open 'glades, and the marshy, but no longer sandy, 
borders of lagoons. The mass of these pine-forests, or piimdas as 
they are called, is composed of a pine of which Thoro, a French botanist, 
has made a distinct species under the name of Phms Sifrtica^ 1 suppose 
from the Latin name of the Landes, Agcr St/rticn$, This tree attains a 
height of from 80 to 100 feet. The Finns Gejivvmsis was introduced 
some time since, and has completely succeeded. There are also four 
kinds of oak, but the most valuable is the cork-tree {Quercus Suber), 
The bark of this tree forms, next to the produce of the pines, the most 
lucrative branch of commerce in the Landes. Arthur Young observed 
in his time of the Landes, that so far as they are covered with forests, 
they are not to be esteemed wastes ; but on the contrary^, occupied with 
a veiy profitable culture, that does not yield less than from fifteen to 
twenty-five per 'cent, an acre annual revenue. The value has since ma- 
terially increased. The produce is now estimated at more than 20,000 
francs annually. This is derived chiefly from turpentine, resin, pitch,, 
and tar, obtained from the pine-trees. The tree is at its perfection when 
between Mven^ and eighty years old, but it yields turpentine at the agw 
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forty. The operations for procuring it commence in the month of 
May : the outer bark is stripped off for sis inches, so as to expose the 
inner smooth bark, near the foot of the tree, and a small piece is chif>ped 
off, which is economically hewn into a vase of very simple construction. 
The resinous juice soon logins to exude in transparent dro^s, but part of 
it concretes in the wounds and is called harras. Fresh incisions are sne- 
cessiveiy made till September, when the cold checks the further exuda- 
tion. A healthy tree is thus made to yield from six to twelve pounds of 
turpentine annually, for a century.* 

The necessity there is for keeping the wounds open, and collecting the 
produce, gives employment to a large portion of the male population, 
but tlie result of their labours is any thing but pleasing to the eye. The 
yellow colour of the great wounds inflicted on the side of the trees, con- 
trasts badly with the grey and dark tints of the bark, and the flowing 
sap gives the appearance of sickliness and suffering to the trees, which 
after a time lose their verdure, and have only tall naked branches to hold 
up as if in reproacli for the injuries inflicted upon them. 

The pines intended to yield tar are decorticated and left for a year, 
after whicli they are felled, and the roots and branches of the trees cut 
into billets, split, and piled in a kiln, and covered with turf ; or they are 
placed in a conical cavity digged in the ground, and piled up in large stacks, 
which are covered with turf, with space left for air to pass, to keep up 
combustion. Fire is then applied to tlie top of the pile, and it is suffered 
to burn downwards with a slow smothered flame, which continues for 
ten or twelve days. During this time the tar is formed by the decomposi- 
tion of the resinous juice ; it flo%vs tt) the bottom, and runs out through 
a small channel, cut for the purpose, into barrels. Pitch is condensed 
tar, procured by evaporation — five barrels of tar yield two barrels of 
pitch. 

These couical piles, like the heaps of the cl larcoaS -burners in the Black 
Forest, are to he seen in numbers at tlu* outskirts of the pinadas, and 
some life is imparted to the gloomy for^ts by the ox-waggons employed 
in removing the billets of wooil. The temporary huts of the woodmen 
arc also often seen circularly arranged roaiul the ^iln, and the fire arising 
from the latter at times light up the lorest borders with a ruddy glare. 

Sometimes, the pinadas liave themselves caught fire. On the 23rd of 
August, 1 803, a fire broke out near Pinsole, which was not completely 
extinguished for two months afterwards. It communicated itself to the 
pinada whicli borders tlu^ lagoon of Soustous, and destroyed all south of 
that lake as far as Labiellc. Among the downs which form part of the 
parishes of Teste de Gujan and Teste de Buch, there exists an extensive 
forest, totally burnt in 1716, but whicli was soon aftewards a blooming 
forest of young and vigorous trees — a result which generally attends 
upon these accidents. 

As I was sCroliing along through the pinadas, the sound of voices gra- 
'dually intixiduced me*to a party of Laiulais in holiday clothes, whose spirits 

• The proper turpentine is purified by being exposed to liquify in the sun*8 
rays in barrels perforated in the bottom, through wliich it filters. The oil of 
turpentine is obtaineil by distilling the pure turpentine and barras with water. 
The average proportion is sixty pounds of oil from 250 pouu(^ of good turpen- 
tine. When rectified it is called spirit or essential oik Uesin is the residue of 
the distillation. • 
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were evidently heightened by early sacrifices to Bacchus, an indulgence to 
which the Laiidais is notoriously addicted. These fellows were inclined to be 
rude on meeting a stranger; and not receiving any satisfactory answer to 
their numerous questions, as to who I was, whence I came, and where I 
was going to, would have almost proceeded to personal inspection of 
pockets and papers, had 1 not assumed an air of dignified resentment. 

“ Never mind,” said one, “ I know he is a sailor, he rolls so when he 
walks.’^ 

“ lie is a trumpeter,” exclaimed another, “ looV at his cheeks how they 
are puffed up." 

Nonsense," *^aid a thiix}, he is a tailor, look at his hands how white 
they are.” 

And then they went away, laughing heartily at their res}>ective conjec- 
tural wisdom. 

These Couzeots, or Cocozates, as tlie dwellers in the Landes call them- 
selves, were miserable looking fellows, of low stature, attenuated, and of 
a yellow atrabilious tint. They were neither fit to be sailors, trumpeters, 
nor tailors. The stunted growth and sickly :ispect of the Landais are 
owing to the prevalence of intermittent fevers and habitual indul- 
gence in drink. Some of the men had glossy black hair, which they 
alk^wed to fall in ringlets on their shoulders. 

A little fiirther on, the murmur of numerous voices intimated the 
proximity of a town or village, and it was not long before 1 found 
myself in what might be termed the square of St. .liilieu; except that 
the square was au open space covered with V4‘rdure ; the houses wooden 
structures irregularly tlispersed akmg the skirts of the fc^rest; and as there 
were no bye streets, it constituted squiu-e and town all in one. There 
was a St. Julieii, which, with its so-called harbour of Conti, was situ- 
ated at the base of an arm of the sea, and which is alluded to in the 
“ Catalogue des Roles Gascons, &c.,” as ad costas marts de Sancto 
Julieno sen de SarL But e^n the situation of the ancient town is now 
unknown, and the actual village is about three miles from the sea. 

It was a holiday I have said, and groups of peasants — men, women, 
and children, greeted me on tHo iullage-green. These poor inhabitants 
of the pinadas were evidently little accustomed to sec> strangers, and 
they flocked round me as if I had lieeu a dancing liear. Wkh some 
difficulty I made my way to the public house, which consisted of one 
large wooden room, like a barrack, with a double row of tables fra- 
grant with wrinc and tobacco, 'ilrerc was no alternative, so I sat down 
near one of them, surrounded by a crowd of curious peasants, who luckily, 
in their impetuosity, answered their own questions. Suddenly, however, 
a tall masculine woman, with brawny, sun -burnt arms, and very marked 
countenance, the features being large yet sharp, and her head surmounted 
by a straw hat with a luxurious expanse of brim, entered, or rather 
stalked into the room, and elbowed her way up, to the evident disamro- 
bation of my first friends, who now became silent, land exchanged looks 
of anger aim annoyance, which, however, in no way affected the tail 
lady m St. Jnlien, who at once rather ordered than requested that I 
should go with her, that this was a public -bouse without convenience, 
and that her house was at my disposal. Whila this hanmsnie was going 
en, my little group had dis^peared one by one, mid the last that went 
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Mrliispcred in my ear the ominous word Cagote.” Is then this rude, yet 
hospitable, this tall and sinewy specimen of female humanity one of 
the neeursed Pariali race with whom I was soon to make more intimate 
acquaintance in the Pyrenees ? Well, I thought persecution has not 
stinted her growth, nor has repudiation shaken her self-eonfidenee. 1 
had been ciAdl before, as a matter of taste, but I now felt it was 
necessary to be civil as a matter of prudence. The Cagote did not look 
as if she would allow want of civility to go unpunished, so hastening 
over my slight repast, I expressed my regret at not beiilg able to avail 
myself of her kind offers, but stated that I was oblig^ to continue 
my journey. ^ 

1 struck down from St. JuHen to the lagoon of the same name. It 
was a beautiful sheet of water, well wooded with beech, alder, hornbeam, 
hazlc, lime, willow, and other trees and flowering plants. I must not 
here omit to mention, that a magnificent holly near St. Julien was nearly 
three feet in circumference, and about thirty feet in height. A grass I 
had not seen in the other lagoons — tlic Triglochin maritime — abounded 
on the shore of that of St. Jufien, and the accli\ities of the downs on 
the opposite side wore positively gilded with the bright yellow blossoms 
of the common shrubby Gnaphalium, the flowers of which are a well 
known tribute to the dead with the French. 

These lagoons abound in fresh water fish, tench, carp, and dace, 
Porch, the Laiidais say, came last, and have not. been long denizens of 
tlieir waters. They also affirm that the eels migrate to the sea, with the 
fall of the alder leaves. I nearly lost myself in the thick woods of the 
borders of the lake ; and the ground was so treticherous, that I got 
immersed several times. Evening brought me to St Leon, where I 
found repose in a mansion, something in the* style of an Indian wigwam. 

Beyond this the Landes opened more to view, and I had the pleasure 
of tre^adiiig once more the heathery expanse. Shepherds mounted on 
stilts, (U’ xeanques, as the Laiulai-^ call t^iem, were now frequently seen. 
Tluj supjKjrt for the foot, 1 observed, was generally the thigh bone of an 
<>x. TJjey wore also armed witli gun#, to keep off the wolves from the 
sheep. A flock of vultures had in one ?|K>t gathere^d round the carcase of 
a dead sheep. A Roman road onc^ passed by St? Leon, and. was visible 
many years back crossing the lag<jon, in the same neighbourhood. 

A snort and pleasant walk breiight me to the lagoon of Mouson, 
about loO yards wide, and which discharges itself by a streamlet into the 
basin of Boucau. This Vicax Boucau^ or “ Old Mouth,” is the ancient 
outlet of the A dour, and the lagoon is said to derive its name fiom a 
Captain Mouson, who neglected, upon being informed of a sudden change 
in the sands, to make his escape with his vessel, which was consequently 
left iu what remained from that time a mere lagoon twenty-six feet deep, 
and having no communication with tlic sea but by a little rivulet. 

Shortly afterwards, I came to Vieux Boucau itself, composed of about 
thirty houses, but in a ruinous condition, many indeed uninhabited ; and 
which, with the abandoned vineyards, and the green but uncultivated 
strand between it and the sea, gave a strange appeamnee of desolation to 
a sunny spot, and what was once a flourishing port and a mart of com- 
merce. From 1242 to 1483 this town was of little importance ; it was 
only when the inconstant Adour came iu 1597 to bathe the territory o 
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Plech (Plays or Boucau), that it increased, and became opulent. In 
1630, the harbour is said to have been still capable of receiving men- 
of-war. 

The downs of Vieux Boucau, as well as those of Cape Breton, of 
Soustous, and Messanges, produce a red wine of the first Quality, possess- 
ing much colour, good bray, strength, and fine sromatic flavour. There 
are about 450 English acres of these vineyards grown on moving sands, 
and producing wine of the most recherche description. The Landes 
altogether possess about 49,000 acres of vineyards, producing about 
320,(XX) hectolitres, or about 70,406 gallons English, of wine, of which 
36,900 English gallons are consumed by the Laiidais, the rest being sold 
or convert^ into brandy (nidiich is the case with all the white wines), and 
disposed of at Montde Morsan, as Eaux de vie cTArmagnac. 

The great lagoon of Orx, nearly eight miles in length by one mile in 
width, and covering about 8000 or 9000 English acres of ground, led 
the w*ay to Cape Breton, which is situated on the right bank of a rivulet 
fed by the waters of the lagoon, and 6e{)arated from the sea by downs 
mostly covered with vineyards. ' Like Vieux Boucau, this M*as a place of 
some importance once, but it is now a mere village, poverty-stricken and 
in ruinous condition. In 1302 Eldw'ard I. granted privileges of commerce 
to Cape Breton similar to those possessed by Bayonne, but in the present 
day they have been traiisferr^ to the latter town and Boideaux 
alone. Ca])e Breton also once contained a monastery of Templars, 
afterwards given over to the knights of Malu by Jean XXII. (Jacques 
d’Eause), pope and testamentary executor of Philip V., and alJow^ed 
to crumble to ruius in their hands. The ancient name of the place — 
Caput Bruti — lias countenanced a supposition that Brutus foiuided a 
station here, when lie passed into Novcinjiopulaniii afUT the battle of 
Pharsalia. Several relics of Roman times ha\e been occasionally met 
with in the vicinity, and as late as in 1736 a M. Dupuis dug up a con- 
siderable number of Cinerary yrns. 

The country around Cape Breton is called that of Morennes or 
Maransin, and the inhabitants n% longer style th(*inselvcs Cousceots, but 
Maransius. As evening came the Pyrenees presented a inagnifieent 
appearance as viewed from these plains. The sun was setting 

upon the loftier heights of the cre^t. and the silvery summits cs^mc out 
of the sky with remarkable distinctness. The towering pinnacles of 
the Maladetta and of Mount Perdu, the conical summit of tlic l^ic du 
Midi and the rugged cylinders of the Marbore, could be readily dis- 
tinguished. It was a most splendid scene. 

At length I arrived with wearied foot at St. Esprit, the northerly 
suburb of the Baya ( )na, or “ good port” of the Basques, a city where 
the bayonet was first invented by the French and the n)cket was fiiat 
used oy the British, on that memorable occasion when the scarlet 
uniforms emerged from the shelter of the sand-hills at the moutii of the 
Adour, to force the passage of the river despite of the tremendous fire 
of the French flotilla (Feb. 23, 1814). 
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A VISIT TO MY UNCLE. 

A STOBT OF THE LATE IRISH BEBELLIOH. 

I AM not a yachting-man myself, though I have a certain tendency 
that way which might have led me to belong to the T. Y. C. had my 
means and leisure allowed me the opportunity of doing so. But when- 
ever I can get a run down to the Nore on a match-day, or spare time to 
go round the Wight in a friend’s craft, 1 gladly avail myself of the 
chance. 

In September last year, when my holiday came round, I had the good 
luck— as I then thought — to be offered a trip to the coast of Ireland by 
an old college chum, named George Keating, whose schooner was then 
lying in the Severn. This answered my apurpose very weU, as it 
been my intention to pass the long vacation in that country, having as. 
uncle living in the county Cork, whom 1 fiad not seen for some years. 

I shall kill two birds with the same stone,” thought I, and save 
my money into the bargain so I wrote back to my friend to name the 
hour when he might expect to see me, took the morning express train 
to Bristol, threw myself into a steamer that was crossing over to Cardiff, 
and by six o’clock the same evening was comfortably seated at dinner at 
the Bute Arms tete-a*tite with Keating, without, as sportsmen say, having 
turned a hair. 

The next morning wc were under weigh, with a fine clear sky over- 
head, and a fresh breeze from the westward, which was but a slight 
impediment to the Happy-go-lucky, for she could keep os near the wind 
as any vessel of her rig I ever sailed in, and her speed was extraordinary. 
We nad a veiy pleasant time of it down the Bristol Channel, and the 
wind veering round a little to the southward, we were able as soon as we 
l^t well outside, to lay her head for Cojk, and ran right in without shift- 
ing a tack. 

^ It was the season of the Cork regatta ; Sir Chafes Napier's fleet was 
lying at Cove, — there was a strong muster of red-coats in th€ garrison, 
and the resident gentry were in tolerable force, their presence being the 
more welcome on account of the number of handsome daughters and 
spriglitly nieces who came to take their shai'c in the aquatic fete, 
A merry fortnight wo passed among them, — yachting all day, and 
dancing all night, with just sufficient time between for dining at mess 
one day, in the gun-room of a frigate the next, and taking only just as 
much sleep as was necessary to make us fresh for our work. This kind 
of thing w'as too jovial to^kst for ever, and at the end of the time I have 
mentioned, Keating said to me one morning, that he had received an 
invitation to take a week’s shooting at Castle Knockaway, somewhere in 
the county Limerick, and tl^ be meant to be off the next day. What 
made the fellow in such^^deuce of a hurry was, I suspect, something 
more attractive than feather or fur, the three Miss Knockaways, — fine, 
dashing girls,— having just been carried off by their Ma in that 
direction, and with each of these three young ladies, the eldest in parti- 
cular, George Keating had established a veiy substantial flirtation, - 
for as a thing of that sort can be called substantial. . 
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** But,” added Keating, in making this announcement, I don't want 
to cut the ground from under your feet, Matt, niy boy. You know 
you*^ going down to see your uncle, — he lives, you say, not far from the 
coast,— there’s the schooner quite at your service, — do whatever you like 
with her, except bump her ashore, pay your visit like a dutiful nephew, 
and when that’s over bring back the Happy-go-lucky to this port, and 
we’U see what will turn up next.” 

Tliere was nothing better to be done than agree to this proposition, so 
we shook hands upon it ; as we parted, Keating said : 

Keep a bright look out, Matt, going into Bantiy Bay. There are 
some awkward, rocks to the eastward of the Sheep’s Head ; tliey call 
them the ‘ Hen and Chick&is.’ ” 

** Never fe^, George,’’ replied I, ‘‘Til have my weather eye aboard; 
1 recommend you to do tlie same. Those roi^ks arc not the only 
dangerous ^ Hen and Chickens* that I’ve heard of.” 

He laughed, and shook ,his^fist at me, and was soon pulled ashore. 
As soon as the boat came hack we hoisted our sails, and I pix>cecded on 
my destination. The Happy-goducky was a small craft, and easily 
managed ; her crew consisted of only two men and a boy, one of whom, 
<flnmed Dillon, acted as cook and valet to Keating, and now served me in 
the same capacity. He was an Irishman, as his name implied,— a smart, 
active fellow, and could turn his hand to any thing. He knew the 
coast very well, being a native of Clonakilty, so that 1 was in no want 
of a pilot We bad a fair wind down the C’liaunel, and 1 hoped, if it 
lasted, to make but a sliort trio of it to Gleugariff, where my unde 
but before we could weather Cape Clear, it wop^ied about and begSTto 
blow rather fiesli, and provisions running sliort, I asked Dillon if he 
knew of any snug place ou the coast where we could run in and get 
what we wante<l, for it would have been no treat to beat about at sea 
with nothing to eat • 

** Sure, sir,” said he, ^^tbei^’s Balrirnore liarbour just under our lee.” 

Baltimore !” I exclaimed. You don’t mean in America ?” 

Ameriky is it. Mr. Dawes ? Well, then. I do not ; but jua^ a 
small little place of the same nq^pue — a good-sized town once it was — on 
this 6ide*of Barlog Bay, and not^ar from Skibbereen. It’s milk and 
eggs we’ll get tliere, at any rate, and may lie bread, though tluitVa scarce 
article in them parta” 

Up with tlie l|^i, then,” said I, and let her go free ; we’ll make 
the be^ of Baltimore.” 

We altered our course accordingly, and stood in for the shore. 

It was many years since I had been in this part of Ireland ; indeed, 
hot siiioe I was a child ; 1 therefore knew little about the locality, but 
ranembering the name of Skibbereen, too recently associated with a tale 
of sadness, 1 inquired of Dillon how far it was to Bautry, the prxncipal 
town in my uncle’s netghbouihood. 

Oh, then, sir,” was his reply, it’s only a fine morning’s walk ; 
about twenty mile^ I should think, if you don’t go round by tl^ roaring 
water and JSaliydahob^ but take the hill right across.” 

And how long,” said I, diould we be getting round to Glengaaiff 
in the schooner? ” 

only koowe,” replied Dillon, thb wind lasts, which it 
gmiendly dom for Aiee or fiuir dqrs at least when the weather gels 
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ilurty. Wo migbtn^t fetch it in a week ; it all depinds upon whether 
you’d like to try.” 

My passion tor the sea was not of so violent a nature as to induce me 
to forego every description of comfort to enjoy it ; so I told Dillon I 
should probahty try the land journey, and leave him in charge of the 
schooner, either to take* her round to Glengariff, or remain at aoolior 
in Baltimore harbour, as I might afterward determine. We ran in 
between Sherskin island and the main, came to anchor in a snug little 
cove, and then, with Dillon as uiy guide, carrying a goo3-sized basket, 
1 went ashore. 

An Irish village was a novelty to me, and if they all resemble this 
one,’’ said I, defend me from seeing any more.” Notwithstanding its 
high'sounding name, Baltimore was little better than a heap of mud- 
built cottages. A little better, did I say ? 1 ought to have said A, 

good deal worse. It was a heap that had been scattered, and that with- 
out the slightest regard to order or harmony in its distribution. Poor 
as the district was, the inhabitants seemed poorer still ; and as to buying 
what we wanted, it was totally out of the question, though the unfortunate 
creatures said, and truly I have no doubt, that if they had had any thing 
to give it should have been ours. In the depth of my ignorance of 
Post-office accommodation in Ireland, I had formed the idea on my way 
up to the town, for I suppose I mustn’t call it a village again, of writing 
a note to roy uncle to prepare him for my visit ; but even if such un- 
known quantities as f»cn, ink, and paper, could have beeti found in Bal- 
timore, there was nothing in the sh^o of a post-office tlirough which a 
letter could have been transmitted.* 

Where was the use ?’’ said OiBbn, w hen I expressixl my surprise. 

ril go bail there isn’t a man or ^vonim ijoTSaitimore ever saw a letter, 
or throubled their heads about one.” 

“ But the imrish priest !” 1 observed. He, surely, must write, and 
receive some occasionally ?” » 

** You may be right there, sir,’’ ans^'crcd Dillon ; “ but as there isn’t 
a house hero fit to hold his rivirence, take my word for it, he s not to 
be had nearer than Skibherecii, and where^ygur honour must go.” 

This seemed to he true enough ; and Icanuug, moreovei^ that the 
next day was market-day, I resolved to walk over and sleep there, pro- 
cure what was necessary, and regulate my proceedings accordingly. 

As there was] hut one road, we had little fear of losing out way; and 
just as the evening was drawing in, we came within sight of the place 
which has recently acquired such a dreary celebrity. The poverty and 
starvation to which it had been devoted, did not, however, prevent me 
from finding a very tolerable inn, called ** The Cat and Sceptre,” where 
a good supper of smoking rashers and eggs was soon got ready by a 
sturdy, active, barefooted, but by no means bad-looking damsel, who 
answered to the name of Biddy. 

Tbeie was no parlour, it is true, but the common room answered my psff- 
poae as well, especially as Dillon was with mo ; he made some difficulty in 
sitting down at first, hut being pressed, his timidity gave way, and theioe 
being broken, nothing stood between him and his apatite. I was raAer 
sharp set, too, so that Biddy had plenty to do. The ale was ezcell^^ 
and the whisky unexceptionable, and when we drew near the Uasbg 
turf fire, for the evsnuig had set in cold and wet, I was not all sorry 
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to have exchanged the little cabin of the Happj-go-luoky for soch com* 
fortable quarters. We were seated* as I have obMrved, in the common 
room, in which a good many guests were assembled. They were mostly 
farmers or small tnulesmeu, and the discourse turned principally upon the 
late events in Tipperary, the capture of Smith O'Brien and nis friends* 
the escape of the other leaders, and the approaching trials. Having no 
interest in the matter, or rather having b^n bored to death with the sub- 
iect by the newspapers, I paid little or no attention to the conversation, 
but smoked my cigar in the chimney-corner in silence. 

Dillon, 1 fancy, lent a readier ear to it than 1 did, though he, too, 
was engi^^ with a pipe, for next morning he gave me the benefit of his 
observations on wliat he had seen and lieard. Had 1 been disposed to 
listen to what was said, I believe 1 should have profited but little, the 
brogue was so rich, and mixed up with so many genuine Celtic words 
when th^ did not altogether speak Irish. This was no difficulty, how'- 
ever for Dillon, who, as 1 have already said, was a Munster man. 

Once or twice a question was addressed to me, but whether from fatigue 
or pre-occupied thoughts, I was in no mood for talking, and such answers 
as I made were as brief as they well could be. It appeared afterwards 
that my taciturnity did not operate to my advantage. 

After desiring Dillon to be ready early next morning, 1 went to bed without 
having accomplished my intention of writing to Glengai iff, for the simple 
reason that there was not a sheet of letter-paper in the Cat and Sceptre,*’ 
and the only stationer of Skibbereeii, as be was called who sold everything, 
was gone to a wake some miles off. For the benefit of future travellers 
In this part of Ireland, I may say that, tliough tliere ore {lossibly grander 
hotels to be met witli than the *^Cat and Sceptre," it wouldn’t w easy 
anywhere to get a more comfortable bed, or be shown up-stairs by a livelier 
chambermaid than Biddy O’Kourke, — though she must have got auotlier 
name by this time. In spite of certain melodious characters down -stairs, 
who sang the most pathetic ditties at the top of their voices, I slept un- 
disturbed till morning. As sooi^as I was dossed I sallied fortli : Dillon 
was at his post, and together we went to the market On the way he 
told me that his prognostics with ];egard to foul weather were likely to 
be realist, the wind still blowing fresh from the westwrard. Learing 
him to market, as only one Irishman can with another, 1 hunted T>ut the 
stationer, Mr, Maguire's establishment There was a strong smell of 
whisky in the shop, which predominated even over the soap and cheese^ 
of which be was the chief distributor in Skibbereeii, but whether it wai 
owing to the tremendous strength of the article in the cask, conriderably 
« over-proof," or to the fact of his having taken more than one ^‘morning ’ 
to recruit the spirits exhausted at the previous night's wake, I will not 
take upon me to say ; though, from a certain fiightiness of manner and 
wig rather awiy, 1 should be inclined to adopt the latter opinion. 

It's the best Bath paper, then, you'll be having, sir ?" said Mr. 
Maguire, with the gould idge ? finer was never seen at Darrynone. 
Dan G’Connell— to hia memory he praise — niver flourished a pin over 
smoother. That’s tuopince a^ sheet, sir, barring you tuck a rame, then, 
maybe, we’d let yon down a bit cheaper.” 

I’m not gomg to write a history of Ireland,’’ l observed. I simply 
want to write a letter." 

** Ob. exclaimed Mr. Ma^puire, with tome bitterness of tone. 
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^Hhere's not so much* to be said about such a countiy as we are now, 
that you couldn’t add to your letter by way of a postscript. It's a 
countr}% 1 tell you, sir,” continued he vehemently, and striking his fist on 
the counter, a country without a friend ; and them that has the bould- 

ness to set up to be the friends of Ireland, is the man the Peelers shoots 

down, and liunts and dri);e9 into the bowels of the earth ; bad cess to 
every man of ’em that ever wore a straight collar — the Jessamys !” 

“ Well, my good fellow,” said I, ‘‘ I’m neither a Peeler nor” — with 
the tem^)tation to alliterate, 1 was going to add, a Papist, but I checked 
myself in time — “ nor any thing else that I know of, except a man in a 
hurry ; therefore, the sooner you give me what I ask for^ the better for 
both of us.” • 

Mr. Maguire looked at me for a moment very attentively ; a sudden 
thought appearing to strike him, he gave a glance at my wide-awake 
straw hat, another at the ugly frieze coat I wore (for, roughing it along 
the coast, 1 liad not been very particular as to my costume), and then, 
after jiiving me a knowing wink, turned round to a shock -headed boy who 
was standing staring at the other*end of the counter, and cried out, 
“Tim, you blaggard, hand down that parcel from the shelf over your 
head ; the one in the w hitey- brown cover, with a band round it ; stir for 
the life of yc. Is it one that'll do you, gineral ? Take two — take twinty ; 
keep tlio tuppinces, you'll be wanting ’em before all’s done ; the dive! a 
hit d(» they cross this counter. Stay, it’s a could, raw morniii’, the Cape 
Clear fogs wet a man through inside and out ; try this, and then 
put the bottle in your pocket, and what you liave to do, do quickly, for, 
take the wonl of an honest man, this coast has a b.td reputation.” 

Mr. Maguire accompanied these words with so much raj)i Jity of action, 
rolling up the paper, rejecting the money, producing the whisky, and 
literally compelling me to swallow a glassful, though I was nearly choked 
in making tlie attempt, and then, in a friendly wiiy, hustling me out of 
his shop so quickly, that the whole affair was over before 1 well knew 
what had taken place. I concluded, as a matter of course, that Mr. 
Maguire’s iiioruiiig draught had been tofi much for him, or had followed 
too olo?cly on tlie heels of last night’s compotations ; or else, that he was 
slightly touched in the upper story. • * • 

“ Who the deuce does he take me for,” thought 1, “calling me ‘ gene- 
ral,’ and making all those shrugs, and nods, and grimaces ; there's not 
much of the general officer in my costume, at all events — nor in any 
thing else about me that ever I heard of. These Irishmen are strange 
fellows, certainly'. However, when I come back to Skibbereeu, if I 
find Mr. Maguire sober. I'll settle accounts with him theu ; meantime, a 
sheet of paper and a glass of whisky are no great matters.” 

I had forgotten the bottle he had crammed into the pocket of my frieze 
coat. 

As soon as I returned to the “ Cat and Sceptre’’ I accomplished the 
feat of writing the letter which had been attended with so much diffi- 
culty. I told my uncle the circumstances under which I had arrived at 
Skibbereen, and added, that I should shortly be w ith him. It was my 
intention to hire a cor to drive over to Bantr}% but as I had nothing wim 
rae but what I stood in, it was necessary that 1 should go on board the 
iKshooner again, in order to pack up some traps. As soon, therefore^ as 
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I had breakfasted and settled the 1^, we set out •for Baltimore, Dillon 
carrying the basket as before, only ^{s’ti’nie, though heavier, it was better 
worth the trouble, being weU fill^ with provisions. 

You were very meny, I suppose, last night, after I went up-stairs,*’ 
said I to my companion, as we trudged along. 

A thrifle, sir,*’ replied he, ‘‘ the boys sang a little.” 

Yes, I heard them before 1 fell asleep ; I anew the tunes, but not 
the words. What were they ?” 

‘‘ It was mostly the millodies. Mr. Dawes, — maning the ould ones, 
your honour — Budi as ‘ The Fox’s Sleep,* ‘ Coolon Das,’ ‘ The Bunch of 
Green Rushes that Grew at the Brim,’ and more of tliem sort.” 

Had you the ^ Ninety-eight ?”* 

Dillon screwed up his eyes and knit his brows, and after a pause, said, 
in a lower tone, 

“No, sir, they dar’ not; there’s too many Peelers about just now; 
ever since the business up there in Tipperary, — sorrow a man can oj)en 
liis mouth without having a policeman down his throat. And that, Mr. 
Dawes, puts me in mind to •tell you fhat I’ve seen one or two of them 
chaps dodging about this momin’ in rather a quare, suspicious kind of 
way.” 

“ What can that signify to us ?” said I ; “ the * business,’ as you call 
it, doesn’t concern you or I.” 

“ Tliat’s thrue enough, sir. In coorse you can’t have any thing to do 
with it ; you’ve just come from England, — it's I that know that, and so 1 
tould ’em.” 

‘•Told who .5^” 

‘‘ Why, sir, the boys that was askin' lost night who your honour was.” 

“ I thought they looked rather inquisitively at me ; who do you think 
they took me for ?” 

“ There’s no sayin’j^sir ; — they’ve a power of fancy in their heads, them 
boys. Tom Moore, sir, or the Duke of Welliuton, or may be Gineral 
O’Brien himself, who knows 

General O’Brien! thought *T. I dare say that booby Magmre 
had some such notion in his drunken pate. 

We now stepped dut; and sooh ^reached Baltimore. From the height 
where it stands we could see the schooner lying at anchor, though the 
intervening shore was hidden by the inequafity of the ground, Dillon 
shouted, and I made a signal by waving a handkerchief, to which the 
man on board replied by running up the ensign, and then hauling it 
down ag^in. We then followed a narrow winding pa^ and quickly 
gained the beach. Die boat had put off from the scifooner, and was 
making for the shore ; I sat down on a rock watching her, and while I 
was thus engaged, was not aware, until I heard footsteps close behind 
me, that some one had come to the place where I was sitting. I looked 
up, and, somewhat to my sunrise, saw that it was a policeman. He 
was observing me very attentively ; he touched his hat, and after wishing 
me good day, said something ab^t the weather being rough. 

“ So rough,” replied I, “ that I have given up the idea of cruising 
any further at present.” 

“ So I should think, sir,” observed the policeman, with a smile which 
1 did not understand. 
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<< Fin gtAng cm board the schoonCT/’ contiinied to get my port- 
manteau ; perhaps, as you know the people about here, you could get 
me a man to cany it to SIdbbereen ?" 

I beg your pardon, sir,” said the policeman, but I can’t allow 
you to lave the slmre.” 

My good fellow,” retimed I, it’s not my intention to ask your 
permission. Do you know who you are speaking to ?” 

1 think I do, sir,” replied the man, in a firm but respectful manner* 
Well, then,” I exclaimed, if you know that, you mtEst know that 
my name^ is Dawes — Matthew Dawes — ^in case your inquiries haven’t 
extended so far.” 

Come, sir,” said the policeman, this won’t do. I know better 
than that.” 

Know what you please,” I answered, angrily ; you’ll not prevent 
me from going on board that schooner. Dillon,” I continued, put the 
baskej; in the boat, and stand by to shove off.” 

“ I should be sorry to use mree to any gentleman,” was the police- 
man’s remark ; but if you o&lige me,* sir, 1 must. See, Fm not 
alone.” 

And looking round, I perceived six or seven of his men suddenly 
coming up in different directions, and hemming us in on all sides. At 
the same time, he who had been speaking to me drew a pistol from 
under his coat. 

Things now began to wear a serious aspect. 

! have no desire/’ I said, resist the authority of the law, but I 
should like to know first of what I am accused.” 

** You are not accused of anything, sir ; but I’ve good reason for sus- 
pectin that you are one of the rebel leders in the late affair at 
Ballingany, and as such, it*s mv duty to make you my prisoner.” 

And w^t’s to be the upsliot of that ?” 1 ^ked, as calmly as I 
could. ^ 

I must take you before a magistrate ; his worship will settle what’s 
to be done with you afterwards,’* * 

This is pleasant,” 1 observed ; and then added, I suppose you 
won’t object to let me go on board toiffiange my* dress ?” • 

*'lt*s as mucli as my life’s worth,” he answered, '*to let you lave 
terra firma/* 

I expostulated, but it was of no use ; the man was firm as a rock, 
and I *^yi^obliged to yield myself his prisoner; nor was I alone in my 
glory, tlie capture including my friend Keating's fretotum, Dillon# 
The man and bov were put under surveillance as well as the schooner, 

' on which an embargo was laid, and we were marched off across the 
country, in the direction of Castle Townshend, where the magistrate 

This was, to say the least of it, a disagreeable interruption to the visit, 
so long deferred, which I was ateut to pay my uncle ; however, I com- 
forted mvsdf with the thoi^ht that me affair could easily be set to 
rights when I saw riie magistrate. Glengariff was not so far off but 
tliat my uncle’s name must be known to him, and then 1 should be set at 
liberty* Abandoning, therefore, all idea of escaping, which, indeed, 
would have been impossible, ignorant as I was of the country, and nar- 
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rowly watched by half-a*dozen policemeD, I quietly moved on by the side 
of my captor, who held the rank of sub-inspector. 

There was nothing churlish or overbearing about the man, so I re* 
solved to put a few questions to him. 

‘‘ And pray,” I asked, “ since you will have it that I am one of the 
rebels, as you call them, which do you take me to be ?*’ 

That’s soon answered, sir,*’ replied the sub-inspector ; its not asy 
to mistake a gentleman like your honour for any but one. 1 should say 
now, sir,” continued he, looking me steadily in the face, though you 
call yourself Mister Matthew Dawes, that wasn't the name you marched 
out of Clonmel with ?” 

“ What was it, then ?'* * 

“ What do you think, sir, of Michael Doheny ?” 

And why Michael Doheny ?’* I inquired. 

Beca’se of the description,” was the reply. “ See here, sir,” con- 
tinued he, taking a paper froni his pocket, which proved to be the “ Hue 
and Cry,” — “ here it is, chapter and vurse.” 

And he forthwith proceeded to reaf, referring to me every now and 
then with a glance of his eye, as if to make assurance double sure : — 

“ ‘ Michael Doheny, barrister, forty years of age,* — that's about it — 
(I assure the public I am only twenty-nine) — ‘ five feet eight indies 
in height,* — no mistake there — ‘sandjrhair* — isn’t it sandy — (not 
a lady of my acquaintance but calls it auburn) — ^coarse red face, 
like a man given to drink,* — (here he threw his eye on the neck of the 
bottle that was sticking out of my pocket, and i inwardly cursed Mr. 
Maguire’s whisky) — ‘ high cheek bones, —umph—‘ wants several of 
his teeth’ — (I have unluckily lost my two best molars) — ^veryvnit/ar 
appearance^ — (‘ the devil iike this wide-awake,* said I to myself )— 
‘peculiar coarse unpleasant roicc,’ — right enough — (the fellow took 
advantage of a cold in,my head, otherwise I have a very agreeable voice) 
— ‘dress indifferent,’ — so it is — ‘small short red whiskers,’ — them’s 
plain enough to be seen. XTiere, sir, if that doesn’t corr|^pond with 
your personals, my name’s not Tihi Brady.” 

He folded up the newspaper with the most satisfied air in the world, 
and began to whistle ‘“Cfany^owcto;^ as if he had quite settled the ques- 
tion. 

It was bad enough to be mistaken for any of the rebels, but to be set 
down for the worst-looking of the lot was a little too mortifying. I felt 
that it was useless to expostulate just then, and reserved myself for a 
triumphant vindication befonf the magistrate. 

A smart walk of three-quarters of an hour brought us to Castle 
Townsheod. 

The resident magistrate, or R. M., as Mr. Brady, with professional 
technicality, called him, did not happen, as is often the case in Ireland, 
to belie his designation ; he was on the spot, and, after a brief delay, the 
whole party were ushered into his presence. 

“ Well, Brady,” said Mr. O’Kelly (that was the magistrate’s name), 
“ what’s in the wind now ? Who have you got here 

“ I’m tfainkin*, your bmour,” said the policeman, stepping forward, 
and speaking in that kind of under-tone called in Ireland “a pig’s 
whisper,” wmeb, like a stage-aside, is heard by everybody; *‘Im 
Ihinkin’ I’ll be in for the five nunder’.” 
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As he spoke, he pohted With his thumb over his shottldo? at xqrsel^ 
and Dillom 

^^Whoo — oo — oo!** whistled the magistrate gently, but in a pro- 
longed note, and looking sted£aistly first at me and then at the other 
prisoner. ** Is that it ? Now, then, let us hear all about it.’’ 

Your honour knows,^* said the sub-inspector, “ what sort of gaaie 
weVe been huntin’ lately, though small the luck’s been till this cbiy,— 
and how the intilligince of the force has been selected fo^ the duty to 
give a good account of the hide-aiid-seekers. The pawty under my , 
command was at Skibbcreen yesterday evening, and Michael Quin comes 
to me at the station, and — 

* Mister Brady,’ says he, * how they ever come there it’s not 1 that 
can tell you, but there’s quare guests at the Cat and Sceptre this night, 
abscondin’ and smokin’ in the big room of that same.’ 

“ ‘ Quare ?’ says I ; ‘ what’s the likes of ’em like, Mick ?* 

* One’s a big, black fellow',’ says he ; ‘ and ’tother’s a smart-rized, 
red-beaded chap ; both’s wet and durty, — ^they’ve been through the bog. 
I’ll go bail.’ 

** In coorse, your honour, I looked at the ‘ Hue and Cry,’ in my 
}iocket, and findin’ the head-marks correct, — ‘ Mick,’ says I, ‘ go x^nno, 
and warn the force ; sind some of the hoys down to the shore to keep a 
look out from Ballydahob to Baltimore, it’s for the say -side they’ll be 
makin’. We’ll drive ’em into a comer, and there catch ’em.’ I tuck 
four men besides meself^and posted ’em so that there was no gettin’ to 
Roscarberry or Bantry way without their knowin’ it; I then promis- 
cuously intered the Cat and Sceptre, and sure enough, I see the prisoners; 
they sat smokin’ by the fire side, as asy and comfortable as if they’d 
been iu the lord-leftenaut’s drawin’-room. * Out of Skihbereen,’ says I 
to meself, ^ you’ll not get, my line fellows, and Tim Brady’s eye not on 
ye ; hut I made no stir, only watchln’ ’em till they Nveot to b^ and up 
and down iB night in front of. tiic public, lost they'd try and bolt in the 
dark. Mon%i’ comes at last, your honcyir ; and what do 1 see the first 
thing, but my Tw'o cornin’ out of the house, and lookin’ about ’em like 
foxes turned out of a bag before they^now whiijh way to take. The 
black prisoner has a basket at his elbow, and after a short colloguing, off 
goes he to the market-place, and the red one steps me into Mister 
Maguire’s, and. axes for lotther-paper. ^If it’s biddin good-bye you 
mane,’ says I to meself, * there’s no hurry, there'll be plinty of tune for 
letther-writin’ yet. As I was standin’ convanient to Mister Maguire’s, 
it was asy enough to hear what he said. Pat Maguire has a voice ye 
may hear from this to Kinsale, especially when he’s fresh up, — ^d my 
sespidons was conformed. Back agdn does the prisoners go to the 
Cat and Sceptre and breakfrists ; it was a g^wld sov’rin’ the black 
one changed in the market at John O’Dowd, the butcher’s, and 
butdier’s mate and bread that was in it^the basket — ^that's now to the 
fore, — and while I was watchin’, out comes a sprig of a gossoon, little 
Terry Donovan, own grandson of the Widdy O’Bourae, with a letther in 
his &t. 

« < Terry, im hdmdkif* says I, ^ving him a gentle grip by 
shouldier, ^ how hkve you been uie postman %f Skibbemn ?* 

^Lave your hiould ot me* says the lad, 'for it’s a tinpenny Fm 
gettin’ to bimg this to the post-o£Biee/ • 

Jlfarch.^voj*s ucczT. wo. ocoxzxix. 2 ▲ 
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^ ^ SoiTow a bit,’ says I to raeseif, ^ tibe posl-offioe shall see that 
same but I tould Terry I was going, and would take care of it while 
he went to play. Glad enough was the lad to go and spend the tin- 
penny that was bumiu’ in his pocket, and so the dokiment, your honour, 
fell into my hands, and here it is. I made bould to open it, as I rsde 
writiii ” • 


Is it possible, sir,*’ exclaimed I, indignantly, interrupting the police- 
man's cool statement, that strangers are treat^ this way in Ireland 
those who ought to protect them, — that the sanctity of a sealed letter 
ahould he violated, — that ** 

“ Pray, sir,” said Mr. p' Kelly, “ be quiet ; if the man has exceeded 
his duty he will be properly dealt with, but in the meantime,” he added, 
glancing at the open letter, which he held in his hand as he spoke, in 
the meantime, 1 must say appearances seem to justify the course of pro- 
ceeding he has adopted. & kind enough to reserve what you have to 
say till he has done. Go on, Brady.” 

As to the sanctity of voilation, yeur honour,” said the sub-inspector, 
making the sign of the cross, “ the back of niy hand to the charge ; it 
wasn^t a saled letther at aU, there was notliing in it hut a little durty hit 
of a yallow wafer, as wet us when it was first spit upon, more by token 
that it stuck to my thumb, so I couldn't he breaking sales any how ! 
Well, your houom', pnsintly out comes my Two again, and makes towards 
Baltimore at a goodish pace, the black prisoner carryin* the haskit, and 
the red one close alongside of him eonvarsin ant]^ quite playfiil. I follied 
them at a distance till they got to the town-ind and then tuck a short cut 
down to the say-side, wh^ 1 got the men of tlie force together and sur- 
prised them as they was going on board of a schooner that was waitin’ 
to fetch them, quite handy. Then it was 1 heard this prisoner,’* pomting 
to me, ** call the other ^ Dillon and this is all I have to say, your 
honour.” ’ 


Well, prisoners,” said Mr. O’Kelly, addressing us both, though he 
seemed to expect me to answei, ‘‘ you have heard the constable’s state- 
ment. What explanation have you to offer of the veiy suspicious cir- 
cumstances of the case ?” 

I am at a loss, sir,” said I, to conceive how so veiy simple a fact as 
that of leaving one’s yacht for prorisions while cruising about tha coast, 
and wishing to go on board again when I had got what 1 wanted, con be 
construed into anything suspicious.” 

^ Which you mean to say is the whole question os far as you aic con- 
cefned ?” » 

** Certainly, sir, 1 do.” f 

Mr* O’Kelly smiled incredulously. 

^<Now, listo to me, sir,” he observed; **tliis officer of police, whose 
assertions I have not heard you deny, informs me that yourself and your 
companion are dtsci^ered m the oude of the evening in the town of 
Sobberasn, into wl^ you 1^ effected your enttence in an unusual 
niaiuier--4on^ interrupt me^ sir;— -that you were evidently desirous of not 
attracting the observation of the ji^rsons whofirequented tile public-house; 
that at m early hour in the monung you were botii m46oi, ostensibly for 
the purchase of promons but in reafity to affbid one oi you the weans 
of cornwnnicatiiig wilh your ficiends befim you UA the country, to do 
which you addrewed yourself to one of the most nofeorioiuty disaffiwted 
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men in the place ; fiiat after despatching your letter, as you thought, to 
its destination, you left Skibhereen as furtively as you entered it, and 
made your way to die sea-shore, where a vessel was lyingto take you off, 
into which, notwithstanding the tempestuous state of the weather, ybu 
weie at once about to emlwk, when the police arrested you. You will 
excuse me for sa;^ng that I think the latter have acted upon vei^ 
fiable grounds ; indeed they would have been wholly wandng m their 
duty if, in times like the present, when the country swarnss with fugitives 
anxious to escajie die pursuit of justice, they had not arrested you in the 
way which has been described/’ 

I have no fault, sir," replied I, to fin4 with the statement made by 
the poHoeman; he has related the facts oorrectly enough. What I object 
to is the inference which you draw from them to our disadvantage.” 

** It is my province, sir, to make inferences,” retorted the magistrate, 
especially when, without any denial of facts, the accused seek to give . 
their own colonring to the transaction. I "have not lived so long in the 
world without having gained this expericjice, that there are always two 
ways of telling a stor}\ Yours is plausible enough as far as it goes, but 
that is not quite far enough to satisfy me. Your personal appearance 
exactly corresponds Avith the description of one of the most notorious 
of the rebel leaders in the ktc lawless affairs in Clonmel and Tipperary ; 
that of your companion is, perhaps, rather less accurate, though me 
policeman distinctly swears that he heard you, in a moment of excite- 
ment, when you were thrown off your guard, speak to him bj’ the name of 
another rebel leader ; and to sum up the matter, with what m my opinion 
is the most conclusive fact of the whole, here is a letter addressed to a 
person unknown, and signed with the very initials of one of the persons 
suspf’^ted, in which, as openly as you have tliought it prudent to speak, 
you have alluded to events in which I, at least, have no difficulty in re- 
cognising the type of your recent adventures in endeavouring to effect 
your escape. 1 shall read this letter to yOu, tluit no doubt may exist in 
your mind as to the motives by which 1 am guided.” 

Mr. O’ Kelly accordingly read as follows : — 

" Skibberecn, October 12, 1848. 

Dear Ijrclb, 

“ 1 am so far on my way, though it has been rather a round-about one, 
but, thank God, a few hours more will see me safe under hatches. You 
liave, 1 make no doubt, been anxiously expecting some tidings of me, 
but it was not in my power to let you know before ; my movements, for 
the best possible reasons, being so veiy uncertain ; indeed, at one time 1 
almost despaired of ever seeing you again. Since I left my friends I 
have bad iwier a rough time of it, but I must not complain, for I chose 
my own course. What changes have taken place since you saw me last ! 
I feel quite sure you would not recognise me ; sc^ompletely am 1 altered 
in appearance by the sort of life 1 have been lately leading, to say 
notibiiig of the costume by which I am now diaguised. However, these 
are trifles, and % Ae time Ae eun shines again^ I trust I shall be a neio 
man.^ lliii is all 1 seed say at presen t; it will not be long before you 
hear in the way I be&eve you most wish, from your affectionate nephew, 

M. D ” 


2 a2 
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There, sir,*’ said the magistrate, as soon as he had ended, I think 
it will give you some trouble 1x> persuade me, after this, that you are not 
the man 1 t^e you for. It is useless to mince the matter, Mr. Doheny, 
-^veiytlung tends to confirm the fact ; there is not a syllable in this 
letter that is not applicable to the idrcumstances of your position since 
the occiirrenoes in July, and, do you mark me, sir, I am not ignorant of 
the meaning of the passage you liave marked in italics.” 

I wish, 1 returned, somewhat testily, that your acquaintance 
with its meaning extended' to the whole of the letter. The veiy super- 
scription might, 1 think, have enlightened you.” 

1 could see by his heightened colour that Mr. 0*Kelly’s Irish blood was 
up at this remark, but remembering, probably, that he was on the bench, 
he suppressed the anger that was rising. 

“ Sir,” said he, emphatically, that’s another point that makes agmnst 
you ; — ^the letter is without any address; it was given with private in- 
structions and a piece of money to a boy named Terence Donovan to 
deliver. What the orders werq which you gave him, I do not pretend to 
know, but I have no doubt you made them perfeedy intelligible. You 
talk of a superscription, sir, — where is it 

He held out the letter, as he spok^. 

Not there, certainly,” replied I ; it is* not the custom in England 
to write the address inside the letter.” 

** England, sir !” retunicd Mr. O’Kelly— -his passion beginning to rise — 

you’re mighty free witli England ; but it won’t do, Mr. Doheny. If 
it isn’t inside, as you call it, I say again — where is ii ?” 

Most likely, sir,” I answei^ “on the envelope, which this very 
intelligent policeman has neglected to give you.” 

Mr. Q'Kelly looked puzzled at this observatiou ; simple as the thing 
was, the absence of tlic envelope had never struck him. He bit his lip, 
and turned abruptly tb Mr. Brady. 

“ What’s gone with the cow3r, Brady ?” 

The sub-inspector opened hi^ eyes very wide, and paused for a few 
moments. 

Speak, sir," cried tjic magist**ate, impetuously. 

“ Is it the cover, your honour ! the common bit of paper the letther 
was wrapped in ? By gor, then, I threw it away. Where was the use 
of leaping a thing like that ? nobody writes their idaes on the outside of 
a lettW, that ever I heard tell on.” 

Mr. O’Kelly got very red in the face ; he saw that the policeman had 
made a regular Irish blunder, and that, to a certain extent, he bad shared 
in it himseli^ He was resolved, hoafever, not to be beaten so easily. 

“ This is all very well," he said, “but the absence of the cover disproTes 
nothing of the contents of the letter. Pray, sir, what explanation have you 
to offer of them ?” 

“ If you will be kin|| enough, sir,” answered I, “to allow me to give 
you a full exjdanarion of the whole affiur, I think I can Mtkfy you that I 
am really what I describe myself to be, and that th» man, whose name 
certainly is Dilldn— no uncommon one in IrriiaiMl, by die bye— is a ymy 
different individual from the misguided person w^ whom you seem 
posed to identify him.” 

“ Veiy weU, sir,” saM the mapriaete, folding hil am and leanm 
in his clw, “ go on.” 
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I then proceeded to relate to faim^ pmot by point, all that the reader is 
acquidnted with, up to the time of my writing the unfortunate letter. He 
listened attentively, and I could perceive by his countenance that the 
straightforwardness of my story had begun to make some impression 
on him. He would not, however, receive it all as gospel, but when I had 
finished proceeded to cross-examine me. 

What made you say, sir, that you had been obliged to take a round* 
about way to Skibbereen?*’ 

*<<My object,” 1 replied, “was to get to fiantry, and from Cork, I 
imagine, the high road through Bandon is barely one-third of the distance 
by sea.” 

“ That s all very well, but what do you mian by a few hours more see- 
ing you safe under hatches ? Tliat looks zn^ore like wishing to be off the 
land than on it.” 

“ Perhaps it does, sir, but I can only say that 1 spoke figuratively. 
Having Ix^en cruising about for three or fopr vreeks, I suppose 1 have got 
into a nautical way of expressing myself ; it is an affectation 1 am sorry 
for.” • 

“ Ah ! Why, sir, should your unde, if he is your uncle, be so anx^ 
totisly expecting news of you, and how came you to despair of ever see- 
ing him again ? What was the rough time you had of it, and the 
changes had taken place, and the disguise, sir? Answer these.” 

“ 1 will try, sir. It is ten or eleven years since 1 saw my unc&dast, 
and at that time 1 Avas quite a boy.** Mr. O’Kelly looked haitP^jjk^e, 
and a smile was almost perce]>tible, but he said nothing, and I wdiVon. 
“ I had long promised to pay him a risit and had been often disappointed, 
60 that it was natural enough he should be anxious. The ‘ rough time* 
had reference to the gnle of wind that made us run into Baltimore har- 
bour, and the ‘ disguise* 1 think speaks for itself ; tlie dress one wears out 
yachting is not precisely the same a man figures in, in the streets of 
London.” ^ 

“ All this may or may not be the fact,’’ said Mr. O’Kelly, “ but the 
political allusion, sir, that’s what I should like to get at.” 

Political allusion I” 1 exclaimed, “ how’ ! wliere !” 

“ Oh, sir, tliese things are pretty* well understood ; we can make out 
hieroglyphics. Wliat’s the meaning of this ? ‘ By the time the sun 

shines again, I trust 1 shall he a new man.’ On your honour as a gentle- 
man, does not that mean * the sun of liberty and political regeneration ?' ” 

“ Upon my honour then, as a gentleman,” returned I, laying the 
strongest emphasis on the words, “ it means nothing moi-e than * a clean 
shirt and a share’ before another day went over my head.” 

Mr. O’Kelly was staggered at the simplicity of my explanation ; I saw 
he was vexed with himself, but at the same time hmf inclined to laugh 
at the turn things had taken. But he was magisterial to the last. 

“ Well, sir,” he said “ 1 have one question more to put to you. As the 
cover of the letter is unfortunately lost and you lay so much stress on" 
that, you can have no hesitation id telling me who it was addressed to?” 

“ None ia the world,” I answered. My uncle, who is my. mother’s 
brother* has a fdace at Glcngariff, on the other side of Bantry. His 
name is Colonel Desmond.” 

“ What the devil I” exclaimed Mr. O’Kelly, startled quite ont of his 
propriety, Colonel Desmond ! — ^he your uncle ?” 
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He is^ sifi I gi¥e you my word.” * * 

Well^’* said his eiier^ surpridng him into a sudden exhihitiion of 
brogue^ diet bates Bana^er ! Cobnd Desmond your unde !— then 
Tom Desmond is your cousin ?** 

^^The same, sir; we are not only cousins, but have been school- 
fellows. He was brought up with me at Eton.’' 

"True enough he went there for his education. The rascal is en- 
gaged to be married to my eldest daughter, Grace. He’s in the house 
at tins moment.^ If he can identify yon» I have no more to say on the 
n^jeet Hei^ you Urn Brady, step mto die hall, and desire one of the 
eeruaato to give ray compliments to Mr. Desmond and beg him to step 
' iSAafiLy ; it’s on a utde business I want him.” 

All the rest was plain sailing— i£« after my previous scrape, 1 may 
venture on another nautical term. Tom Desmond knew me the instant 
he entered the room, but was more than enough surprised to see me 
there, and so situated. Of course Mr. 0*Kelly made me the amende 
honarabk^ and as an Irisliman 'never does things by halves, of* courte 
he made me stay to dine and sleep at Castle Town.sheud, and mounted 
me the next morning, when my cousin and I rodo over to Glengariff 
together, exacting from me a promise to come and to see him the next 
time I came to Ireland. Just before I took leave, and while Tom was 
whispering something, veiy tender no doubt, to Miss Grace O’Kelly — 
an extremcfy fine girl, by-the-bye— her father took me aside. 

A wora of advice,” said he, in a low tone ; while you’re in Ireland, 
never put your letters into those d— — d envelope^ as you caU them. 
They entirely defeat the ends of justice !” 

I Iwghed and shook hands wiu him ; we mounted and rode off ; and 
this time nothing prevented me from paying the long-deferred "Visit 
TO MT Urcle.” 


THE. PHAl&JOM HAND. 

BY MBS. ACTON TINDAL. 


Sir Walter Long, of Draycot, was twice married. The first laily was a Pak- 
ington, of Worcestershire; the second a Thinne, of Longleat. Tlje second wife 
petsnaded the father to disinherit the son of the first niarriagc. The cieik of her 
Inrother, Sir Egrimond Thinne, sat up to engross the deed As he wrote ho per- 
ceived the shadow of a band on the imrcbment. He thought it might be only his 
fancy and wrote on. By-and-bye a fine white hand interposed between the 
parcfaiiieq|gndtheduidle,andhccotdddtsoernitwasawcima Herefnaedto 
engross d||h deed UiaaeUafactory to know that the heir was righted at last 


Tbs winds of drear December were howling near and far; 

With mow the h91s were whitened, tliere giiminer’d scaree a star ; 
The fjM hearts of eadi honsdidd armind the fiie had drawn, 
Whete, sparkled giowing chtUiiood, th* Aurora of life's dawn: 

A lonely clerk was writing, swift o'er a paichment BcroU, 

Till aeemld the words before him in inky seas to roB ; 

Until the street was sfient and cold the hearth-stone grew. 

And waved the long-wiek’d Candle in evary wind that blew. 
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A Tftliant knight dying^a Btep^ame hr his side 
Won him to -wrong nis flrst-bom— the child of her who died* 

That scroll his goo^y birthright gave to a younger son* 

And when 'twas written, signed, and scaled, the step-dame's work was done. 

Why paused that derk ?— -a shadow upon his work was cast, 

A smidl hand o'er the parchment dimly and swiftly past. 

He glanced around all doubting, the place was lone and still, 

“ 'TSs weary work,” he^urmittcd, 'gainst Death to drive the quilL" 

He wrote on ; but the parchment with white light seemed to blaze. 

And lo ! from out the centre there sprang a host of rays ; 

A hand of wondrous beauty amid the brightness lay, « 

Tlie letters paled beneath it — the dark words past away. 

That hand ! no pulse was beating beneath its dazsling hue — 

No life-blood's ebb or flowing thrilled in thoseavcins of blue ; 

That hand! oii nothing human was e'er so purely fair: 

Hast seen the wild rose blossom float on tho summer air ? 

The light bright foam that rideth upon the billow's crown ? 

Beneath the uhitc swan’s pinion, know'st thou the tender down? 

So fragile and so spotless, uxxin its argent b^d. 

Unmoved it lay before him, the chill hand of the dead ! 

The clerk looked up, beside him there smfled an angel's face, 

A form of human outline, bent with the willow's grace; 

Hast seen the young moon looming amid an earth^irn mist? 

Or floating 'neath tlio m aters-^a flower the sun hath kissed? 

The lustre of the night -queen streams softened thro* the cloud; 

And the bright blush of the flower glows 'neath its wat'ry shroud, 
i$o vague was she, and shadowy, so dimly, strangely fair, 

A crown of silver lilies gleamed o'er her flowing hair. 

Her voice— the young clerk heard it — and with his heart he heard. 

Those tones the founts of being in their deep centre stirred ! 

“ I am that young child's mother, whom tliy swift pen would wrong, 

** The angels t(x>k me early — earth did not own me long. 

** Tlie love I bear iny flrst-liorii ^ as lulled by De.ith to sleep— 

" Tlie bud lies in the dark seed till summer dews shall weep ; 

**Til] summer suns shall wake it clad in triumphant bloom, 

** The light of Gixl a« oiting, iny love slep^ m the tomb. 

“Lol in the dim old chancel in holy trance I lie, 

“The lights and shades flit o’er me as days— months — years, pass by— 

“ The first red glow of morning creep?* up the long aisle's ghx>m, 

“ The moonbeams glance around me ^eet hauiUers of the tomb ! 

“ And nothing warms or chills me — 1 know no joy or pain— 

“'Tis well — full sotin pass'd o'er me m>’ lover’s bridal -train. 

“ The young child's guardian angel stootl in xny grave to-night. 

Come forth once more,' he whi8i>ere(h * to shield thy son’s birthright.' 

“ 1 felt the love within me kindle, and tlirill, and glow, 

“ And thnmgh my soul’s dim essence its subtle music flow I 
“ Though not of earth or heaven, poor disembodied wight ! 

“ My love hath burst the barrier that shuts the dead from sight ! 

“ Put up thy pen, good writer, and pray on bended knee. 

“ For one hath stood beside thee who 'mid tba dead is free." 

She smiled, and smiling blended into dim air away — 

At dawn that clerk was praying like one in dire dismay. 

And horsemen riding madly came swearing to the door ; 

“ The parchments, clerk ! ere noonday the knight will be no moTG." 

“ Not all his golden acres where bend the nodding corn ; 

“ Nor merry trout streams gilding from woods tliat meet the mom; 

“ Not all his dewy pastures, nor goodly kinc they feed, 

“ Should buy from my poor goose-quill that base, unrighteous deed. 

“ Go bock and bid the step-dame and dying knight beware ! 

“ For, lo ! the blessed angels ore sworn to right the heir." 
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It is now ^uerally aokhowledg^i by thinking men as well as the 
most thoughtless, by the high and wealthy as by tlio poor and humble 
artisan, by all ranks and conditions, that as a plethoric person is revived 
by bleeding, so may the body {lolitic of this densely-crowded country 
be relieved by an extensive emigration of her populntton ; but it does 
not so satisfactorily appear that eitiier our rulers or the nation at large 
consider that something more than meie emigration is reoinred, and 
that the stream which guslres forth is as previous as the blood wbioli 
still flows through our veins. , The lamer Jaire school assert that the 
state should not interfere ; and tlmt, provided we are rid of our suqdus 
population, it is a matter of iudiflercaice whether they loud in British or 
foreign possessious ; whether they amalgamate, in some sort or other, 
into a social body, or disappear by shipwn^^k, famine, or pestilence from 
the face of the earth. Tender the auspices of th«at school has, for 
the most part, British emigration taken place, and have British coIo* 
nies been formed. Thus convicunl felons ba\e l)een deemed fit seeds 
of fiiture empires, and men, strangers to each other, have been 
brought together from all parts of the mother country, by one hope, 
by one motive only of attmetiun — to accumulate wealth, and bound 
together by one sole nc.i — gold. Most have suffered disappinut- 
ment : ill-advised laws and regulations have contributed to blast the 
ho|>es of many, whiI^ their own hlinditess and nmd speculation have 
caused the ruin of the majority in the \ounger settlements. Thus, 
whenever it has been considered desirable to establish a new colony, or 
to increase an old one, it has In^en rerjui&ite to send agents throughout 
the country, like recruitjng-scrgfwts with" drum and fife, and witli tales 
not dissimilar, to beat up for colonists ; to ishue pamphlets innumerable ; 
to write books not a few ; to exert the influence of tiic press, to laudT the 
territory to.be settled. 

All^ this trouble and expense might lie spared, and the truth might be 
told, if the advocates of emigration would consider that attraction will 
have far greater and more permanent effects than impulsion ! In other 
words, that an enliglitened system of colonisation being cftabKshed, 
emigration will follow as a matter of course. If the first who emigprate 
thither find the land a fruitful and good land, and govemiMl by wise 
regulations, tlw will persuade their relations and friends to follow them, 
and, surroundea by all which made England dear, they will have just 
reason to rejoice that they became c<donists« 

^ Before procecdhig furtlier, the two tenns, Emigration and Cokmisa- 
tion, must be clearly dcfinc^d, as they an* fretjuently taken in a very 
vague frense. Emi^tion, it is evident, means the going f<^ of per- 
sons from the land of their Urtb, or of their late re^deuee ; ^Juit it 
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properly means nothing more ; it not even comprehend the act of 
arriving at another lai^ 

Colonisation, however, is a term of vastly more extensive sense. It is 
not only the operation of planting new coionies, but it embraces in its 
meaning the performance of any work connected with the colonies. It 
signifies not only the cultivation of land, the building of cities,^the in- 
creasing the population, the formation of roads ana harbours, *iasd the 
establishment of laws and regulations, but it means, also, the beautifying 
of those lands and cities, the endowment of churches and colleges, the 
improvement of those laws aitd regulations — in fact, any act connected 
with the colonies. In its original and simple sense,* it signifies the 
means by which a number of husbandmen are enabled to exist on a hew 
territory. 

To use a homely simile, emigration is to colonisation what carting 
bricks is to building a bouse. As the guiding }K)wcr of intelligent w^ork- 
inen is n>quireil, to form a substantial and symmetrical edifice with the 
bricks; so strong laws and wholesome regulations are necessary to 
create a prf)s|H*rous and happy communify*. The stones should, before- 
hand. be cut an<l chiseled, measured, ana fitted to their places, and an 
enduring and beautiful building may then speedily be raised. 

As the social edifice at home is bound together by links which have 
taken centuries to forge, by traditional asscxuatioiis, by reverence, by 
afiection, by respect and confidence among ail classes, by protection 
afibrdiHl, by service rendered, duties on all parts acknowledged and 
fulfilled, so must the buildings we would erec*t in our colonies be muted 
by like bonds, ciuried thither whole and unbroken, or it will prove un- 
stable and ungainly, and quickly fall to decay. 

We should transplant, thew-*fore, in due projKirtions, jMirts of all com- 
munttios existing at home. A scion of the leading family in each 
country, the younger son of the landlord of broad acres, Ins tenants* 
children, the agricultural labf»urers and lyechanics, with their children, 
who have worked for them, should united cross the seas to another home, 
where, in the company of those they k\iow and respect, tliey may live 
under the laws and institutions of the parent land ; where they may still 
enjoy all which attached them to their birth-jtlace ; where they may 
dwell LU a land which is llritaiiv still. Colonise propiriy, govern tliem 
well, create for tlicm good laws and regulations, protect them as wdl 
from foreign aggression as fmin intenud disturbance, give security that 
thosi? goiHl laws and n^gulations shall be permanent, and that thost^ which 
are found insuflicient shall be improved, and no longer will there be a 
necessity for a {xriodical agitation to induce emigration ; but men of all 
classes will regularly resort to tlie colonies, to find occupation for them- 
selves, and to form an heritage for tluar children. 

Men of large capital will resort to them in order profitiihly to invest 
their money. Men of intelligence and education, with independent for- 
tunes, will go thither not so much to increase their projHjrty as to find a 
lietter climate or a more tranquil existence. Men of .small^fa{ntais V[ill 
then* be certain of emplojnng them advantageously ; hardy labourers of find- 
ing work for their hands, and educated men for tfieir heads, while numbers 
w'ho now exist useliess at home, or are compelled to spend in foreign states 
money which should contribute to feed their starving countiymen, vrill thus 
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oolanista, the finmdm of w4]i6qr« viiioovai and hafiiiy oananui* 

nities. 

It being veiy genetnlly actaiowledged, that throughout the length and 
lueadth of the colonial empire of Great Britaui, there ia voft rom fiir 
improving their intmnai regulatioiifl in order to make them altraotivc^ we 
must consider what alteraimiifl are required, and Jiow to cany thmn out, 
and ill the detmmiilhtiaix of the question lies the difficulty. The iuba* 
hitantd of one colony object to the means by which land is to be pur- 
c^based, and the ruinous dela^ in obtaining possession of it; in another 
colony the tenure on which it is held is found fault with, the price at 
which it is sold by the government in others is disliked, tlie system of in- 
tercourse with the natives 19 considered wrong, and our commercial rejpi*- 
latioiis ivitb all are objected to ; indeed, none of our |>o 98 essiou 8 are with- 
out many and veiy just causes <»f complaint. Nor is this surprising, 
w'hen we consder the vast extent of tlx* British colonies, and how widely 
they are scattered over the j^IoIm*, comprising one-tifth portion of the 
habitable part of it, and remember how few on^ the |M»rsoiis afvpoiiited to 
administer to their wants. It is more wonderful tliut they arc not in a 
fisr worse conditioii. It must he the task 4 >f the prcsimt generation, and 
a noble one it is, to impnive their capal>ilities, to make them fit resHleueea 
for civilised men, bulwarks of the British cron'll. At the* same time, 
while we insist on the necessity of can'ful <H>)oiiisatioD, we would on no 
account neglect to form a well-regulated system of emigration, the mcana, 
so to speak, of transporting tlx materials of which our colonies are 
fiofmed. 

Some very sensible and very Ixnevolent persons ins^ist tiuit all the gtivem- 
ment has to do is to land people, selecicHl at nuid<»iu, safely on the sliores 
of our colonies, and to let them sliakc into their plai'es as Buy IxHt can. 
This is what they have hitherto done with regard to the Australian and 
Cape colonies, while the emigrants to North Auierii’a liave lieen allowed 
to drown in rotten ships, or to die of pestilence or famine in ovfTcitiwded 
osies as might haiipeii. The ^irganised state of society in most of our 
colonies is the fa^t proof of th(* effects of viant of system. Hie most 
flourishing and happy settlements are tho^ formed hy private genUemcn 
of their former tenants, *hy sectarShi or other bodies, and by German emi* 
grants united under one pastor. , 

The necessity in New South Waleedbr the exertions of tlie eneigcCie 
Jliis. Chisholm, a Roman Catholic hdjiwho hyps emplwed huidilf ia <wy 
ducting female servants and others up tlu* countiy U> find eniptoyment, is 
strong evidence of the want of systematic ookmisation. 

and again it must he it^peabth the colonies, to be of fibmr fiaO 
QSi^ must be attractive ; indeed it may hgchaibted even if all the slii|g pf 
^navy were to be employed and to be fitted in the most luxurious moiuier 
m a g i n aMe and provisianed with Bic choicest viands, wln^ther such would 
increase the emignition of Bie educated and higher orders of aociely, un- 
less a better order of oolonisatioii shoukl jirevail than at present cxistin 
It is much||aier, it must be confessed, to point out the faults of our eolo- 
system van to suggest the necessary improvements, but at the seme 
tame the sulgect is ^ too much vital importance to allow of a leaser foum 
method of proceeding. The interests of the nation present ajad rolure 
demand a change, and however difficult the task, our imtsl rise 

to the emergency. 
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To undezttand iiiore*oleariy what m required^ we will take a glance at 
the condition of the three principal fields oi* British ColonisotioiL First m 
order come the North American provinces of Great Britain, next the settle- 
ments at the Cape of Good Hope, and lastly, her Aiistralaaiatt Cdoniea* 
Her smaller settieaients are not a whit better governed, and are not m many 
respects less wordiy of oui attention ; but as with the exception of tlie 
Faudaikd Islands, th^ do not afford any extensive r^ptacle for emi* 
grants, we will not at present describe tlieni. 

Ill those last mentioned islands, however, were they wfll governed, 
many thousand persons might soon find employment and support. 

The oldest settled and most thickly populated of our colonial possea- 
aions are our North American provbices. lliey consist of ^pper and 
Lower Canada, now united under one government, New Bninswicl^ Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, Ne^^foundland, the territories of the 
liodson^s Bay CoinjMiny, itot a small slice of the world, and Vancouver's 
Island, tlie whole c«jinprising an extent of country of itself sufficient, if 
peopled, to form several mighty^ empires, yet from mismanagement, 
altliough within a few weeks sail of EngULnd, thf* greater portion of it 
still remains a desert. Here thousands and thousands of our children may 
find a happy and peaceful home, yet tills their heritage a certain class m 
politicians ctmlly talk of aband<ming as expensive and useless. 

There are few p>rtiotis of the eartli's surface so interesting to study as 
the map of CaiiadiL Let us contemplate the mighty River St. Lawrence, 
running through Lower Canada, and the chain of magnificent lakes which 
almost surround I ppt^r Canada, and ecuivert it into an island, and thaa see 
what the energy and iierseverenee of man has done to connect these lakes by 
canals witk tlie boundless ocean, so that the ship which has crossed the 
Athfitlc may fioat even on the inland waters of Lake Erie. See what 
numerous rivers intersect it in :iil directions, and observe the cities, the 
villages, and townships which have sprung up on them banks, and couskder 
the vast unexplored tracts of country which yet remain to be peopled and 
cultivated. 

l^pcr or Western Canada is far superior in point of climate to Lower 
or Eastern Canafla, which was the first district settled by riie Frendi. 
The winters are shorter and less severe, and the soil* is more geneially 
fertile, and consequently the chief portion of the stream of British 
emigration which is not turned to tlie United States flows there. Un- 
happily, however, the greater number of emigrants go to the territories 
of the latter. This fact is pregnant with meaning, though for vears our 
legislators and the public have refused to comprehend it. Neitiier is the 
diinaie of tlie United States more healthy, indeed in many jiarts it is 
much the contrary, nor is the soil more fertile than that of Canada, nor 
is there any want of fluid in our colonies. The agents of the Kcpuhlic 
are oertainly more energetic than our own advocates of emigration, but 
there is some more powerful cause which attracts the chief stream of 
emigration to New York, Boston, and New Orleans, instead of up the 
St« Lawrence or to Halifax St. John's. 

The greet drawback to die advantages of the northern part of the 
Ammcan contineiit as a field for colonisation, is the length and sevmity 
of the winter^ and the extremes of heat and cold to which it is subjeet; 
consequendy, delkate persons, unacciistomed to rough it, should not 
vmiture to become settlers in the backivoods, but strong and, hardy 
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colonists will, with perseverance, most certainly sn^eed, while camtaKsts 
ivill find ample employment for their gold, ^he same general observa- 
tions with regard m cfimete, soil, and capabilities, refer to Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick ^ and Prince Edward s Island, except that the climate of 
that beautiful little island is more temperate, and, if possible, more 
healthy than tliat of our other North American |K>s8essions. Yet these 
colonies, peopled though they nftjstly are with the Anglo-Saxon race, 
anti with cnpaeities for improvement unsurpassed hv any in the world, 
remaiu compjfiativcly poor, while the inhabitants, \\)iether of French or 
British descent, are genenilly discontented. Thus, while the United 
States go rapidly ahead, their neiglibour Canada, inferior in no respects 
to them, craw ls slowly on fhwards prosperity* 'I'o prove that this state of 
things is caused by want of system, or rather by a most jHsmicions system, 
we shall quote the woitls of a tniveller who has twice visited Canada, for 
the noble and plillanthropic j>uiqn>se of playing his own part in the 
work of colonisation, by pbintin.r on an estate, piirrhnseil e\prt«ssly for 
that object, some poor families renjoved from his own proporty in 
England. This was i-eal eoronkation. Not fH>ntent with paying their 
passage and bidding them go forth in (tod’s name. fatisfieJ to be rid of 
them, he led forth bis temuitry hiinsi‘lf, and saw them safely settled in 
the land of their atloption, under charge of a clever and Ijciievolent agc*nt. 
Their complete success has rewarded his eiilighteiied exortioiw. When 
these families left England they were pau[>ers ; they have now ciudi 
some thirty or forty acres under cultivation, several yoke of oxen, cows, 
and teams of honses. The work written by the gentleman whose 
honourable labours we are recording, is as worthy of admiration fi»r its 
keen sj^tire as for its bold, manly, and benevolent spirit, bi\H})c*aking at 
once attention and rcspe<*t. It was written, however, at a time whtn 
the British lion had scaroely begun to open hi*!- eyes to gaze with a 
near-sighted blink at the rich domains be bad imm a* rustomed in his 
dreams to consider his own, and therefore U not as well known as it 
w'ould have been had it inatle its apj^earaucc nt the present moment 
when he is fully aroused and roaring lustily on the subject. 

In answ’er to those ivho l»)iullv ciy out for a proper system of colonisa- 
rion, thergovernment may assert^'tliat an apparatus for the puq>ose alreoily 
exists. “ For the information of those wlio.-c opinions may isifiueiice 
le^lation on this subject, hut who^e attention may not yet have been 
ciuled to its details, I will shortly state what this said supposed system 
really is, and will leave it to fhemselves to pronounc?e how far it is 
commensurate with the purposes of its existence,” says Mr. Arthur Mills. 

**Tlic sale and settlement of British colonial lands, both in those 
colonies in vrhich the Crown still rc^tains its prerogative in this respect, 
and in those in which it has Ik^cii surrendered to the provincial legida- 
tures, has been chiefly cifec'ted through the instrumoiitality of umd- 
companies. Probably not less than tiro-thirds of the surveyed and 
cultivated soil in the British colonies is either now vested in or iuM 
passed t1iroti|h the hands of such associations. Tliree millions of aeies 
at least in Brittsh North America are now in such hands— owned, in fset, 
by proprieters whose only solicitude coueerning their property is that it 
may pay them a dividend on their sliares. Such a system may no doubt 
in some instances, if well conducted, promote the earlier settiement of a 
new copntfy, whose resources may be drawn out by combined efforts, 
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but which may yet be^invitbig to i^lated capitalists. It must, how- 
evoTf be observ^ that every land company introduces into the colonial 
system a class of absentee speculators who, if their scheme is successful, 
auMSorb and withdraw from the colony wealth which, on the soundest 
principles of justice and policy, ought to be rc-invested in its advance- 
ment By me implicatioi^ on the [»art of the government, of the pur- 
chase-money imiu by such companies to the importation of labour, or the 
construction of roads, a sort of forcing apfiaratiis for ripening the re- 
sources of the colony has been, in some instances, derisod. ^he so-called 
Soutli Australian scheme, born in died in 1840, is the most noto- 
rious specimen of this policy. It luis been as the accessory to speculations 
more or less crude, not as the originator or patron of, any comprehensive 
coioiiisotioin, that the imjKTial government has Hitherto borne part in the 
tenitorial distribution of our de[>eitden<Mes.* Much has been said and 
vkTitten by statesmen aiul economists ns to tlie accurate pioiK>rtions of 
labour, capital, and territory, in now countries as to theories and systems 
of sales, of prices and t nodes of salt, and the merits and disadvantages, 
possibilities and impossibilities, of enforced Amcentration, and right appli- 
cation of land funds ; but, meanwhile, the lands themselves, the subject 
of these deliberations, luive Imoi b*ft in nwrtua manu^ vast tracts in- 
terposed between, and iniptding the advancement of thin and scattered 
settleiiumts, to be hereafter I'ctaileil at an advanced price by the specu- 
iatc^rs who possess tlu in. Ilalf-pay (»tr!cers and refugees from tlie re- 
volte<l provinces, wliich latter class it was deemed |K>litic thus to loyalise 
and reward for their siibiuissivo endurance of bad laws, M^ere the origji^J. 
gnmtees ot estates wliich nc»w en^oss, in tiie hands of th^.vieiidiiiBii^ 

' roprcscMCative^, «nnn\ oi the num Valuable districts of British Nordi 
America. The onl\ :* msidcnition on which these grants were made, 
that of ticeupatioik, has Ih-cu successfully eroded. It is a fact in the 
history of Canada, tluat of one tract of a million and a half of acres held 
iu 184<) by 361 private pn>prietors. one npllioti acres were at that rime 
wholly unimproved, and ow/// sir proprietors residing on their land. In 
riding through the fort»$ts of West CantUla in the spring of last year, I 
octasionally emeiged into an open space of four or five acres of dwarfed 
undenvofMi, in the centre or corner of wliich I geiU!r^ly observ^ecLa ruined 
slianty, or log-house, without a rotlC On inquiry I learnt riiat these were 
what w'erc called * clearance duties,' and that the term imported a literal 
fulfilment of the terms on which .surrounding estates were granted : 
that the shanties had nevcM- inhabited, and that the name of the 
owner was unknown, and could only be learnt at the registiy-office of 
the district. Those who liave leispre, and [xiwer to bestow thought on 
the subject, will require no comment from me on such a policy as this. 
In the course of seven years, from the first settlement of West Australia, 
more than a million and a half of acres were given away. Thoii^i its 
oonaaqueiices endure, the system of free-grants b now discontinued 
throuj^mt the Briririi colonies. Its only remainbg vestige ia the re- 
mbsion to militaiy and naval officers, of seven years* standing or more, 
a portkm of their purchase-money, for land in certain colonies, aoc<Hding 
to their rank. Colonial lands are now sold at various advertised prices. 

* The only iustaiioe in whidi the govenunent lias taken the ialtiarive in thb 
maUer was in the settlemeiit tif about 4U0 heads of families in Canada, 18S5. 
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I fear, however, that tlie commismonew who repfresent the erom in this 
behalf could exhibit but a poor balance-sheet, as compared with that of 
the government of the United States, which realises, from its own and 
British subjects, not less than a million sterling annually from land 
sales, 'fhe fact is, that a great proportion of our emigrant salgeets, 
who resist the temptations of the great cheapdrepnhlic, prefer chances 
of uniic'ensed occupation, or, as it is popularly called, ‘ squatting’ on 
crown lands in our colonies, to the certain cost of any contract with 
government^ individual proprietors, or companies. I recognise in the 
unlicensed occupation of wild land in our colonies, and the dtscoumge- 
ments to thrifty cultivation and settled habits which it entails, ratiiied 
as it is by the prescripti^V law of the back -woods, the germ of that un- 
happy state of tenure which now degrades and impoverishes tlie I'Ottier 
peasantiy of Ireland ; and I am well assiu*ed, that a continuous two or 
three years’ stream of pauper emigrants, who, in default of labcnir on 
public works or systematic dlncatiiin on land, will have to work their 
Uving out of the wilderness, will mat^ally aggravate the evil. 

Ihiriiig the last twenty years, nearly a million and a half, or an 
average annual number of 64,000 emigrants have left our shores,* 
This band of voluntary exiles has been, for tlie most port, poor and 
igaoranL Some have emigratefl at the exjMnise and reque.st of friends 
and relatives who have precede<l them ; of the rest, the chief Engltsli 
element has beeu, since 1835, the refuse of parishes, whom the Poor 
Law empowers its officers, under certain regulations, to expatriate. The 
ordinary quaiificatious of such emigrants have been the weakness, wicked- 
ness, or indcdence which promised to rc^tder them a burden or a nuisanc*o 
to their nei^bonrs, and they have, on this account, l>cen selected for a 
career in wmch strength, integrity, and industry art* abeolutely csstmtial 
to success. Reduced by rice or poverty to bis last sliifts, it l»ecoines a 
question widi the pauper whetlier he shall leave his country at the cost 
of Ids parish as an cmigrat^, or at that of the nation at large as a eoti- 
victed felon. The best eriaence of the ordinary low estate of British 
emigrants is the tax levied fitfin them on landing in North Animea, as 
a guarantee to the communities into which infuse them, against the 
contingent burden of their support.^ The occasional shi]>ioads of settlers 
who have, under better auqiices, left this country at tlie expense of 
humane landlords, on whose estates they lived, are the honouraUe ex- 
ceptions wliich prove the ordinaiy miseries of eniignitifm to which thos<* 
benevolent men would not suffer their dependimts to be exposed,^ 

The ranks of Irish emigration have keen composed or some 16,000 
or 20,000 a-year, who have begged, borrowed, stolen, or earned (thoogh 
the last case is i^), 50s. for tfcir passage, au^ in former years, a bag of 
potatoes for their food, who forsake their wretched homes to end at the 
port of embarkation one unhappy era of their erisfence, and to enter 
upon another which is, in many instances, unhappier still. It was not until 
1840 that the state and prospects of this portion of our sabjeots, the 

* The emigaatioa of the year 1848 has anicatnted m 250,^ 

t By a nmnieipal la^uletion at the port of Boston, pcoriston is made for the 
cases of tdtot ewiij wnil ' f ; and the mayor told me that inch unfortunate croatmes 
were ieinei6h||i'liaried on quays. 

1 1 afiMfr of 160 tent to fittMi'* 

«#•*•%!* UH. Mi UM oottrOoloMl Wyadluynte i«i,. 
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annual 64,000 tn whose prosperity ftiat of our cobnies* and therefoie of 
our shipping and commerce, was invoWed, were thou^t worthy of 
the atteutiou of the British government. Whether this neglect is 
to be excused by the more engrossing cares of our foreiffu and do- 
mestic policy, er to be ascribed to that golden principle of non-inter- 
vention with private etjjterprise, even for the protection of the poor 
and ignorant against the wealthy and acute, I do not [nofeas to de- 
ride; hut, cither from inadvertence, or on the deliberate princqde 
of lamez faire^ tlieso thousands of British subjects, #eveiy unit of 
whom public {lolicy and justice, as well as their own ignoimoe and bei^ 
lossncss, entitled to our fostering can*, ere left, till a very recent period, 
without even tlie sembhuict^ of legislative fjrotectioii, to be mer^essly 
spoiled by extortioners of their little siil>stanee at the water s edge, and 
to struggle unaided to an unknown shore. Of the hardships of the 
voyage, and ol' the trials and sufTerings of those who eventually succeed, 
I will not now speak; nor do 1 dwell on casualties by loss at sea. or fatal 
siel;acss, against which no caution (!an uni^rnily provide. 1 will simjdy 
state, and am pre^pared, if necessary, to provo, that the pilgrimage of a 
British einignuit involves (all commissioners, or agemts, or acts of parlia- 
ment to the eoutrary notwithstanding) a series of sufferings which need 
only to be known to be actively ooinniisenited, and, so far as legislatioti 
can promoU* that end, a)H>)ishe<L xVs u sample from the records of past 
British eniigTatton, I will mention that in 1832, 1700 old sridiers and 
sailors whose pensions were commute for colonial land, were exported 
by tile govcniment to Canudiu A hundred acres of sea or sky would 
have been quite as useful to tbesci j[K)or fellows, who had neither capital 
nor energy Ui I'ultivate tlieir grants, as might have been expected, and, 
as the chief agent at Quebec reports, they bt^came depemdant on charity, 
many, predisposed by Intemperance, died of cholera, and about 100 re- 
turutnl to the Uniu?d Kingdom.*' , 

Our NotiJi Anicricau provinces and Western Australia are lufiering de- 
plorably from this lavisli mode of granting lauds, and in consequence 
tJieze is no land fund to aid in the emigration of labourers. Absenteeism 
b one of tlie great clogs to their advaueement. Colonies settled within 
the present generation are already tlie ricrims^oP tlie curse <|f Ireland ; 
nor is New South Wales altogctlicp free. 

Many of our readers nrvy be aw:ure of the riguifioatum of the hud 
fund, of which we have spoken. In the year 1840 three comnihaioiiers 
were apfK>iuted under the royal sign 'manual to regulate the sale of 
colonial lands and the emigration of British subjects. All unoccupied 
lauds, not belonging to companies or individiials, are considered the pro- 
perty of the crown, and are sold at a ceitaiu upset price, vaiyiiig in 
mSerent eokmies. In the Australhu eobnies, at IL per acre ; at the 
Cape, at 2s. ; it Upper Canada, at 6s. to 7#. ; in Lower, at 3s. SM. ; 
ana in the Fatkhxid Islands, at 8s* per acre* A portiem of the nmd 
raised by these sabs is placed in the hands the commisrioiiers, under 
the nfme of the Cobnirii Laud Fond, to be expended in the deportation 
of al^bodied labourers and femdes to die colony firom whence it ia 
derived* Coming m it does from the pockets of the cobniite, it h ray 
jmdy eanridered eobnial money, and the oommiasionere jfne, therefere^ 
unlmrified to aeleet pmoQs who w tntlieccADaiea,nAliert^^ 

lime whom the amier oountiy would wish to get rid* oC After we 
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hare taken a glance at tlie colontea* of Australia and the Cape, we will 
discuss two of the most important colonial subjects of the day, the price 
at wliich ci-own lands should be sold, and the possibility of arranging the 
means of conveyance for the ^mrly increase of our population to one or 
other of our colonies, wi^ the probabilities of their finding employment 
when the}' arrive there, 

After the disunion of mXTnited States irom Great Britain, the eastern 
coiist of New Holland was fixed on as a place of banishment for that 
class of crimiiials which had hitherto been sent to America. Botany 
Bay was first chosen as the site of the intended settlement, but on the 
arrival of the go\*enior, C^aptain Phillip, he dtaiiged it to a spot on the 
shore of Port Jackson, where tlie fiourlshlng city of Sydney now. stands. 
But of what materials, it will be asked, was tlie nucleus i>f this future 
empire formed ? Of tlie wisest and best, of sagamoas leaders, of }iioos 
clei^y, of honest mercliants, of practical farmers, of hardy labourers, of 
skills mechanics ? Unhappily* no. Were it not melancholy and humi- 
liating, it would be ridi(*mo\is to describe (with tlie exception of the 
governor) how completely at variance to the above were the characters 
of the first settlers. As we sowed so shall we rea{). New South Wales 
was tbunded by the ofiscoiiiii^ of our gaols, male and female’^conviets 
in unequal proportions, andiMoug them, it is recorded, not one was to 
be found acquainted with common rudiments of agriculture. For 
many cousecuti%*e yedrsAhey were on the point of perishing of ^rvation, 
for they were too ignorant to rais<^food for themselves. For years after- 
wards not a ekag^'inan was to be found, nor luid a church been erected 
in the colony. It was considered exclusively tlie rogues* land, and for a 
length of time not a free or honest man ventured mere. The ignorant 
at home, taking their ideas of our colonics from the description ivf this 
one, a general repugnance to emigratkm arose, wfaidi even at the present 
day is from having entirely dimppeared. 

Aceoimts also of the honers of Moreton Bay afid Norfolk Isiaud got 
abroad, and those places being* confounded in men s minds with ihe main 
ralonv, increased the bad estimation in which dt was held. The beautiful 
island ^ Tasmaiua f Van Diemens Land^m peopled in a similar, or, 
if possibly worse manner. Whereas New^^Slarth Wales wtis founded by 
felons, Tasmania was peopled hy doubly convicted ones, it being made 
the penal settlement to the former colony. From the time that the elder 
cdony cessed to be a penal settlement, 10,000 felims have been annu* 
ally sent to the shores of that unhappy island. This torrent of eritne, 
sufficient cm would suppose, to sweep eveiything that was virtuous and 
good from the fime of the land, was at length stopped for a time^ but the 
stream has again been let loose under a different name, though wi^ waters 
scarcely leas turbid and fouL In troth, it has been owing to no viftite 
in the wstem that the whole kmd has not become aperfrit paiidemoiiiii]ii, 
but we have lo thank the extraordinary capabifitiea of a countsy which 
can affi>id abundanoe of ea^kfoyment, and, conaaquently, where fSrwer 
temptation to cibaeiue to be frHiiid than at bom The tuwsb-soaiifiiiw 
term convkt bebg dboIiriuN^ tbeae emanetpated fUkaii are to be aant out 
un^ the vM a pp e Batioo of mdlea, to meet tiiair oU friends and com* 
Woe*. It is in no fdmrim i CBl tjfixk that we kok tnm them as womr 
^o^Ml Imve iMWred thmr weakimai ly 00 ^ 
end, though hqifuly and penitent^ thsy aboold not be ient 
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where a large inaM*of the popufatioii have in like manner been 
convicta 

Hie dimate of New South Walee, though hot, from the extreme dry* 
new of the atinorobere, u healthy. In certain districts, the coloiiists 
have suffered mncm from want of water; but as means are found of dam- 
ming iq> the winter streaiiw, that great cause of disaster will be avoided. 
Although com does not nourish in every part, its vast sheep-walks will 
be a boundless souroe of wealth to a large population. In the northern 
porrion, lately opwied for colonisation, it is believed that^otton willjbe 
cultivated with advantage. 

While, however, slavery exists in the United States, the colonists will 
find then^ves undersold by the Americans. •The question to be deter- 
mined is, shall we enable the subjects of Great Britain to compete with^ 
their slave-holding republican rivals? Shall we encourage people who^ 
like those of the Udited States, consume 6s. 6d. each of British ma- 
nufsctnres, or the inhabitants of our own Australian colonies, who 
consume from 7/. to 10/. a-head in the year/ 

New South Wales contains, inclusive t>f the Port Phillip cfistrict, 

200.000 inhabitants. The capital, Sydney, is a large popufous town, 
witli fine shops ; coaches run from it into the interior, and steamers 
convey passengers along the coast, and up its navigable rivers. In- 
deed, the more one contemplates this magnificent countiy, the more 
anxiety one feels that it shoidd be wisely colonised with civilised and 
Christian men. 

Tasmania, or Van Diemen's Laud, to the south of the mighty insulated 
continent, is a very beautiful island nearly the siie of Irelaud. The 
land is fertile, and well suited to the growth of grain. As the greater 
portion of crown lands are already disposed of, there is no land fund, and, 
consequently, there h little emigratbn thither, added to which, it has, 
till lately, been the convict settlement of Great Britain. There are 

60.000 inhabitants, half of whom an% or have been, convicts. Hobart 

Town is the capital, and tliere is another town called Launceston, on the 
lovely river Tamar, on the north. * 

The Swan River settlement, on the west coast, was the next formed. 
The colonists were a superior class of men ; many Of 'tliem beingof rank 
and education ; but by a fatal mistake, iaige tracts of laud were given 
away to persons who expended considerable sums in canying out la- 
bourers. Other capitalists, who had expended nothing in the transport 
of labourers, came out, and outbid those who had. I^ind, also, was sold 
at a very low price— 2s. 6d an acre; consequently, wages being very 
high, tb labourers soon collected money, and becoming landqwners, left 
the eratalbts without workmen. The result was the ruin of many, and 
that fine oountiy, which would, probably, bad it been properly colonised, 
have contained 80,000 or 100,000 inhabitants, has only 6,000. It has, 
however, lately bm progressing, and^ would the large* landowners make 
Itbe^ grants of kod to intell^nt fionuers, who woidd go out with their 
famiSes oibkI aoase smaUcaintah it would very quickly overtake its rivals. 
It has mrlenrive sheep-walks, and large numbers of cattle and horses are 
bred there. kmd of gr^ is produced, and the gums collected in 

itsfrmsta are very valuable. 

It is a grievous pity to see so fine a oountiy^ remaining a desert ; and 
Marek,^TOU lxzxv. no. cccaoaux. 2 n 
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we must ufge the colonists, as the'onlj method of remedjriiiff the Bat 
enor committed, either to make grants of portions of tlieirland to ail 
fiirmers^ in proportion to the amount expenaed on their voyage, or cIm 
to devote a eonsidmeble part of the sums raised by the ask of thek 
lands to form an emigration fund. Labour ikey must have, at aU cost. 

The sad mistakes committed, on the attempted establishment ^ 
Australind, not only injured Western. Aiistialia, but brought qr stem atie 
colouisation into most undeserved discredits 

A site for the settlement of Australind had been fixed on, but while 
the first cargo of colonists were on their way, Captain Grey had dia* 
covered anomr and more fertile territory. On their arrival at the 
first, they forthwith set off to find the second discovered ; but Ci^tain 
6xey*s directions not beiiig understood, the right spot was not hit on, 
and the unfortunate adventurers returned to the original site. Here, the 
land was not surveyed ; and numerous further delays occanrhig^ liie 
greater number left the colomy ahogetber. 

Had moderate foietboii^t been exerted, and proper arrangements 
been made, there is every reason to l^iieve that the sanguine expecta- 
tions entertained by the founders of the c<»kmy would not have been 
disappointed. May a more happy destiny await the intending cedonists 
cS Canterbury, in New Zealand. 

South Australia was the fourth Australian oolony formed ; and a new 
principle, which, in many respects, has worked well, was introdueed, by 
which the amount of all crown lands sold was devoted to the transport 
of hbouring emigrants. It was computed, that as it requiras five men 
to cultivate 100 acres, and the expenses of each man's pasmge and outfit 
would be 20/., tlierefore, that by selling land at i/« per acre, there would 
always be a supply of lalK>ar in tlie colony. Hiis lystem—catled, from 
the name of its first advocate, the Wakefield system — although an tm« 
provement on the larisfa granting of lands, is not without foolts. 

The plan pursued in South Australia was to put up a small quantity 
of land only, at an upaet price of iL per acre, but which, from the 
speculative spirit of the colonistf, was firequently bought at three or four 
tunes that amount In fact, to sudi a height had specubtioo run in Ae 
eagsfy years of the ohkftiy, tiiat the greater number of the first settlenf 
wme completely ruined; and had not valuable miiies of copper and lead 
been discovered, it would have been doomed to linger on in poverQr* r A 
eontnuy fate has been its fortunate IcH;; and a number of well-edms^ed 
and superior men having settled dieie, it beiiig free fmn the stain of 
a conviefs colony, it is decidedly the favooike. Adelaide, on the river 
Torrens, net for from the diore of St Vinoent’s Gulf, is tnptta]; and 
akbociph twriive years only have elapsed since it was fomidedy It is afavaiW 
afiounrim^ city. The colony contains nearly 40,000 inhabitapti. it 
paws ab undy oe of com, and has numevous large fioeks and herds, hot 
Its nanes are its chief source of wealth. 

On dm foOowiitf year, the Pcit FUlIip disiriot wiwttift Mtlledt 
from Tasmania.^ It k now to becsBed the ecdcmyef Vicleci% withMek 
bourne the l a m itd , on the Taan*yam river. Its rise has been wnt 
ra|nd; for it mmfy cowt ai M a population of iseeriy 30,000 aonb. It is 
bounded on the norlii Wa range of snowy moimta^ from wheoee 
oonstant stmanw rudUq^ rim hmdi betmenthem and 
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die ooeaih It mm 4hery spedes of^ grab m abondanoe, and cattle an# 
hoiaea^ eapeciaUj, thrire on its green pasturea. It la adcnowled^ied lij 
aU to be the finest portion of Awtnlia. 

Such is a very npicl dcetch of the various colonies of Australia, Nob** 
witbstandioi^ the want of system and die numerous errors comiDitted at 
their formation th^ existi and, in c^extam respects, are flcnmridiig, f&t 
when active hands are placed on fertile lands wealth most appear, bid 
with an abundance of food and employment a scattered p^latbn obit 
be more free from vice than b a crowded city, when they are idle and haK- 
starved ; bat femied as the social body has been with elements coUedbed 
bdiscrbibately from all parts of the empire, it is still unorganised and 
disunited, while the tone of the race-course and cock-pit preniils amoog 
more tlian an ordiuaiy proportion of the inhabtants. There aicv^ 
doubtless, many men or tlic highest character, but few venture to deny 
what every writer asserts, and the numerous fraudulent bankrupt!^, the 
dissensions, the law-suits, the political and religious quarrels whidi are 
ao prevalent, too clearly prove. The happiest and most fiourishing set- 
tlements are, by ail accounts, those formed m South Aostralb German 
fSsmiliea who emigrated under thrir proper pastors as their leodm, and it 
will be found tliat the nearer we can imitate their example the better. 

Among the numerous pamphlets on emigration to the Australian eolo- 
nies, we must recommend one by Mr. J. A* Jackson, who has long rerided 
b that part of the world. With odier \'alttable suggestions to improve 
the present sj'steni, he urges the ioijiortance of having stations where the 
government might aflord occupation for the surplus labourers who xi^ht, 
for a short time, be* unable to find cm|>loyment with the settlen. He 
strongly advocates the necessity of lowering the present upset price of 
crown-lands in Australia, and also the necessity' of forming as many new 
settlements as p^isstble along the extensive coast-line of that vast terri- 
tory, that emigrants may be.di^^barkcd at variouif spots so as to aveud 
the misriuef ^ artitirial coucentrarion. W> shall hereafW pr<^poae a 
plan which we believe will fully accomplish the important objects sug- 
gested by Mr. Jackson, * 

While Uie settlements in Australb were forming^ the nesghboutjbg 
islands of New Zealand were gradually being peopled by English and 
other Europeans, who contrived to live on good terms with the natives till 
it was taken possession of by Great Britain, and disputes respectmg riie 
disporitian of land commenced, which have at times led to serious results. 
These have been happily quh^, and already nearly 15,000 Europeans 
live in various settlements on the coast. Auckland, on the northern part 
of the north island, is the oanitaL while New Plymouth and Wellbgton 
are in the southern part, and about forty miles from Wellbgton are the 
extensive and fertile W'aimipa plaba. Nelson is in the north of the 
middle idand, and Oti^ a Scotdi settlement, is about half-way down 
^ eastern eoart. It is nropoted to foim the settlement of Canterbmy 
b middle idaad, wmeh eppem to be veiy thinly inhabited }fy 
ahofigines. WUh the most earnest wish we have fer the success of that 
Mtlement, we fimr that unfeas very oonridexabie modifications are made 
b proposed p^ it will not attract veiy huge numbers of emigrante. 
It is to be excfaisivelY Cbneh of England, and roads, churches and ool- 
IqpsamtobepaMmhsferdbMdliyevery punhaser^^ land paybg 811 

2 B 2 • 
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per acre. The desire to beoome tlie owner of lantl is so strong in hm's 
mmin that they will overlook other advanti^ for the sske of possess!^ 

it; and while it is to be procured at 2s. an acre at the Ci 4 >e, they will not 
go as far again to find it at 34 per acre. New Zealand is fiul of fine 
rivers, and covered with mountains and fertile valleys ; the soeneiy is 
beautiful, and the climate perfeet « 

We must glance at the Cape of Good Hope, which we trust iHU prove 
a favourite field for emigration, now that the Boors and the Kaffirs have 
become peac&ble. After its capture fifom the Dutch, few settlers went 
there, till 1821, when the sum of 50,00(tf. was granted by Parliament towards 
the conveyance of emigrants. It now contains 220,000 Europeans. The 
climate is healthy though Sudden changes are frequent. Sheep and cattle 
thrive, but it is subject to droughts, and few of the rivers are navigable. 
Cape colony is divided into two provinces, of which Cape town is the 
capital of the western, and Grahama town of tbe eastern, and about 300 
miles distant from the latter is the new colony of Natal. Ihe climate of 
Natal is said to be very fine, and tiie«soil capwle of growing cott4m. It 
is better watered than the Cape Colony. Considerable numbers of people 
are going out as settlers for the purpose of cultivating cotton, and a 
Boman Catholic Society has been formed to found a settlement there of 
persons of tliat persuasion. 

in a sochri body^ fiwhs efw pu i wr awd S imi 

Land in Natal is sold at 2s. per acre, so that although the funds 
derived from it aill be devoted to emi^pratiou, few can benefit by it. 
Some of the native trilm are, however, it is said, willing to labour at a 
low rate of wagei», and by that tnean<t the Natal cotton growers niav bo 
better able to com^te with those of the United States than will the 
settlers of Moretoii Bay. 

In the colonies we have mentioned we have room and verge enough for 
the employment of* many hundred thousand annually of our home ]»opa- 
lation, could means be mui|d to convey them tbitlier. That they can 
found, we need not despair. In the year just ended nearly 230,000 
persons emigrated from Great "Britain and Ireland, and our system is yet 
yery imperfect. The annual increase of our population is estimated at 
300,000, so that with a little more <*zeition we can at all events keep our 
population from surpassing its present amount : indeed, without being too 
sanguine we think that we may be able so to decrease it that, wi& an 
improvement in our agriculture and manufactures, we may succeed in oon- 
quering the vast amount of pauperism which is now almost overwheliiiiitg 
us. 

In Soiitheni Africa much remains to be done to tranquilUse the Boon and 
to civilise or subjugate the Kaffirs. The only sure way is to make them all 
feel that they are British subjects, and as sudh wbue th^ are prevented 
from encrosMShing on the rights of Europeans, Aey will be protected from 
the oppressiODS of each other* The labours of inteiogent and pious mission- 
aries of the Christian &ith will do much, and faj eateudiiig our eommesco 
by numerous ramifications throughout every mit of Soomm Africa the 
advanta^ of civilisation will be felt To eAet this we would mmex *to 
the Britishciown the entire district, diwwingalinefrom DelegoaBayonl^ 
east to the mouth of the Orange River on the west Evmy hidbcenient 
shouldhe given to British mh^ets to settie whhin these boimdaxi^ end 
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€v«vy means should b» afforded theoA to defend themsdves against the 
attneks of any enemies who might be tempted to dispossess ibfsau 

It is a subject of importance too vast to be discuss^ at the end of a 
pmr, and we may hope to see it brought before the public by a tialented 
Afeican traveller, by whose comprehensive mind we believe the progect 
was at first conceiv^. T^e absurd and mistaken notion that these abo« 
liginesare to be looked upon in the light of civilised nations molt of 
course be abandoned, and though treated with the greatest hnmatiiig^, 
the^ must be taught to respect the power of the white and to fed 
their own inferiority. To effect the proposed end we should plant among 
them communities o( virtuous and religious men, under firm ana intelligent 
leaders. These should be located on fertile laiuls, on lines traversing the 
couiitiy in every direction, and sufficiently near to each other to keep up a 
weekly or a biweekly communication. 

In fact as the Russians traverse tlic outskirts of the Caucasus with 


military posts, so would we the country of the Bcchuanas with trading 
posts and missionary stations. 

One can scarcely contemplate tile immense streams of wealth which 
may be made to flow towards the ports of Southern Africa, and the 
wide fields for out manufactures, which may thus be opened up. Far 
greater too will be the advantage to Christianity*, and eivilisarion, and no 
other means we have ever heard of offers so fair a hojie of rescuing the 
tribes of Africa from barbarism and idolatry. 

One of the most imjiortaiit points to l>e properly adjusted is the mini* 
mum price o( crown, or waste lands, esiwcially in the Australian Colonies. 
Most of our readers are probably aware that the minimum upset price is 
now fixed at 1/. pc>r acre, and that it is frequently run up to double 
amount. Now although a small proportion of the land from its richness 
or neighbooihood to towns or navigable rivers is well worth that sum, yet 
it if notorious that the greatc^r part is of far less value^. It is true that 2L 
and 3/. have been given for nu^ land, but it viW invariably be found that 
such land has commanded a fine back run, wHUe it has conipleteiy shut out 
other waste land so that no other person oan iwcupy it. The conmuenoe 
of this high price has been that it nas prevented a class of substantial agri- 
culturists, most useful iu a new country, from going out there, and the 
land is generally in the hands either of large capitmists, many of whom 
are not residents, or of petty farmers, who have neither capital or know- 
ledge to enable them to cuftiTate it. Another evil consequence is, that 
it has fostered to a veiy great extent the practice of what is called squat- 
ting, or the temporary occupation of lands, which is allowed on the pay- 
ment of a small rent for the pasturage of sheep and cattle. Thus a large 
number of the inhabitants have no other tie to the countiy than the 
possession of so many thousand head of sheep, which they may sell any 
numumt, and take their departure. The advocates of the present system 
suwmrt it becuuise thqr believe that it increases the emigration fend, 
ana that ae land without labour is of no value, it prevents people becom- 
^ tihe purohaseri of more land than they can cdtivate. This is true : 
it prevei^ people not only from purchasing land, but from emigrating 
tiuther, and thoonads who would virit the shores of Australia, were lana 
to be pfoeuted at a low rate, now wry their means and Aeir kno^e&a 
to tbe United States. detire to acquire land is inhermit in iha 
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bceail of civilised man, and thoie will be griewrasly mistake who do 
not take it into account on fixing the jmce at which it is to be 
boi^ht Our object is to people Ans^ia with educated, intelligent, and 
industrious persons, and to attain it we must hold out the roost powerful 
inducements we can invent to tempt them to emigrate tintiber* At 
mesent the United States far outbid us, must find means to out* 
bkl them. We have markets to create, we have to collect consumers of 


our manufisotnres, the very existence of England depends on our doing 
so, and in the performance of the work m must take iuto eonsideralion 
the feeling^ as wdl as the true interests, the veiy foolisimess of men, or 
we shall most certainly fail. In the United States, land b sold at 
4 t. 6d* per acre, but tliea there is no emigration fun^ and purchasers 
must find their own way there, as wdl also must their labourers. If in « 
Australia it were lowers to one half, or tliird, or even to one quarter of 
what it now is, and if all male emigrontH were compelled to pay one half 
tbrir passage money, wc are certain that the funds produced would con- 
vey four times the number of those who now go free, and that those who 
could pay the whole of their«passage money would be increased six-fold. 

The only means we can conceive for keeping up a full and constant 
stream of emigration b by the estijblbbment of a well regulated system 
of loans, and the pieans of repaying them, for the further transmission of 
enngftats. 

Much has been taij on this subjcc^t, and many objections have been 
raised to the possibility id collecting debts tlius incurred. We, however, 
after consulting many proprietors of extensive colonial estates, and others 
ooDuected with Australia, are convinced that it could ba done without any 
difficulty or risk of tyranny. In Australia an efficient msobiiieiy already 
exists in the officers appointed to coUect die rents for the squatting 
licenses, and would re<]uiTe little or no increase. The colonial legb- 
ktnres would also ijrillixjgly pass an act, allowing the arrest of wages in 
the hands of masters, and even* respeetaUe colonist would gladly lud in 
enabling the agent to recovd* aebts from those who migbt be unwilfing 
thou^ able to pay. • 

The ample method would be to require eveiy emigrant leoeiviiiir 
s loan to give bb * promissory note for the amount, which note should 
be sent to an agent in the colony, and he should be able to recover on 
it at any of the local courts. 

Hubs even parishes might lend money to emigrants with a fair pro* 
qwet of bmg reraid ; and if they selected portions only of each fimiSy, and 
prombed to send the remainder when the first repaid the money, they 
would, in all probability, soon receive it 
As another means of relieving the mother-countiy and peopfingihe eob- 
nw^ we urge the importance of estabHshing in the neighbouibiodof eaeli 
rartalal^a^liim or school, whege widows, sent out from England, may 
learo tbefr chtfdmn whfie TO ii^ Theije asylums dionld be 

placed under the dsiection of ladies of simerior eduealsom aadevety alten* 
tion sboiddbepaidfo timmoralasweir asthephyniira w«ll*fad^ 

daldiea. Tty would be supported at frrieii expanse thrab 4 

dte cost cf the modim, and not on^BMght the estabBJimnat WEept 
b^ the debt meumdte erect the buimingsinigiit be pibd mh# 
would be notalblbiiiimbtiamiie^ and omtaioly less eafendve to 
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pirishfl% than the i^sdcnBi ktely ponued at Tooting and daewfaegpB. We 
trust tint the colonml government will instantly commence the jfemmtiop. 
of sudi establishments. The parishes wUl ffladly pay the whole eapenae 
of the passage of young widows and their diildren, who are at home im« 
able to earn any thing towards their own support. 

Hitherto one of the gftat obstacles to the emigration of people to our 
own colonies has been the ignorance of all classes concerning wem, and 
this has arisen from the want of an organised system for spreading in£mmia» 
rion, and consequently the agents of the United States, oi^the promoters 
of any fraudulent s^eme, have been able to mislead peOpie without 
being detected. Her Majesty's Emigration Commissioners, it is trae^ 
employ agents in certain |iarts of the ^untry*to collect emigrants, and 
a commission of 10s. to 15s. per head is paid to them for each emigrant 
thus collected ; but as they ai*e seldom of a class of persons in whom 
labouring poor have much conBdeuce, and as they nave thus somewhat 
the character of crimps, this plan is decidedly obje^onable. 

Instead of it we would urge nu the government the importanoe of 
establishing throughout every part of the United Kingdom local boards, 
composed (if the magistrates and clorg}% and other gentiy of influence, 
who should have the office of collecting emigrants, and of raising funds 
for their trans[)ort. These boards should find half the passage-mopey, at 
least, for all emigrants from their districts, and we must insist on the 
necessity of abolisliing the system of aiTordlng free passages to any class 
of persons. We are certain, with the plan we propose, an equally good 
elsM of emigrants will be found, and tlie colonud laud-fond will go twice 
as far as it does at present. To siqierinteiid these local boards we wovdd 
appoint two or more travelling commissioners, who should in the first 
plaoe organise them, and afterwards visit them in rotation, to inspect the 
{lersons wish'uig to_eiqijgnitc. Each board should beep a list of all pesp* 
eiM,i».4iHit mstfi^t purposing tp, emigrate, inclu&ig their trades and 
whese they desire to go ; and thus the commissioners, being infonned cf 
the requirements of the colonies, the supply could always be regulated 
according to the demand. 

By the plan we propose, wherever the pressure is greatest there wiO 
the boards be most willing to come forward * with funds, and the 
emigrants instead of being drawn, as now, fortuitously often from dis- 
tricts where they are wanted, wiU invariably come from those where, 
from being roost densely populated, they cannot procure work. 

Before concluding our remarks we must suggest what we conceive to 
be the most practii^ and ^ple plan for colonising. Thirty or fifty 
landed proprietors or even a Imger number, of the same opinions in religkm 
and praties, should combme, and as many as couU shoiud select a reroe- 
neoMiyo, a brother, son, or some other relatives friend, in whom tnej 
have coftfidence, to enugrate. Th^ should also appoint an agent, or 
chief Praetor to manage ilte affaiis cH the whole. Thm next step would 
ho to arrai^ with the govmiment for the privilege of being the solo 
pOsAatmof huid in an unoccupied district of one or two hundired square 
far firar or five yean. Each proprietor will then produce an estate 
in the dietriet, aecordoig to the sise of his own in England, firom 100 to 
8000 or 8000 acres. It must be remembered that tius puichaae money 
trill be retureed to Engliind, and that he will he allowra to sdect dm 
labourers to send out by means of it. Thus, for every lOOL e y aaded, 
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if aaiated panigea alone am ^teot be will be^abie to aend out ten per* 
80118 ; if six* 

Many suitable tinets ini^ be finmd in the Port Phillip districtSt or 
South Australia, occupied aa 8(}iiatting stations, the purchase of the lease 
of which might be easUy arranged. 

We will suppose that the 6tat body will contiat of thirty or forty gen* 
tlemeu andirar fSamilies, and three or four carefedly select servants to 
each; the had b^g well chosen and 6urye]red. They would be ac- 
companied hf a clergyman aiid a medical man, and one or two tutora for 
t^r children, as also by two or more thoroughly practical and intelligent 
agriculturists, with good ^salaries, to superintena their fanning opera- 
tions, and who mi^ht be *despafthed to gain information from the older 
setdements. Their business would be to visit each form in succession, 
and afford advice and assistance. We are howeii'lr, supposing that 
all the gentlemen would become exclusively agriculturists. Some 
would become merchants, and others would have flocks and herds in the 
interioTk^illhhugh the homest^s of all would be in the district we have 
deserihed. It will be important that they are as far as possible relations 
and friends of each other, and all come mm the same county or neigh- 
bourhood. The settlements being thus formed, as soon as the colonists 
are aUe to employ more hands the landed proprietors will select such of 
their tenantry as may be willing to go, and assisting them by loans if re- 
quired or other means will send them out consigned to the cnarge of the 
agent. His business will be to find them employment among the oolooisti, 
or if more came out thanrequired, he could have some work of general uti- 
^^fity, on wbtdi to occupy them, till th^ could make a private engagement, 
r might be provided fay die landowners at homo for the purpose, to 
be repaid by the colonists. Wo will suppose the governor of the provinoe 
to have appointed a chief magistrate and a constabulary, and a military 
, oiganixarion to havaPbeen formed to protect them against the natives, and 
we conceive that the elementaof perfect success would exist in sudia body. 
A good port beingio the neighbourhood, roads would gradually be fimned, 
a town would he erected, and colleges, and schools, and literary and scien- 
tific uqtitutions would meet the wants of the rising generation, and the first 
boose of God form^ in the wilderness of rough beams and leafy trees, 
the origin of the beautiful Gothic architecture, would in time be replaced 

many of more enduring brick ond stone. 

^ Such are our ideas, supported 1^ the opinion of many praefieal colo- 
nisti^ of a sonnd scheme of colonisation, and we trust to see before long 
nttmy su^ communities formed and flour|^ing throughout Australia, 
New Zealand, the Cape, Canada, and the Falkland Islimds. When the 
tme aristocracy of Britain come forward to jdace themodves in the van 
of emigntion, from that time may we date the oommenoeQient of rilo 
era of tme eokaiiiatioii ; and when men learn to deck the limwe of the 


fimnders of eolonim with laurels, precious and hetbg as those won im the 
betd^fidde of India and the Peninsula, and to adknowledge that the Mil 
vomtkm of mdn h to promote the handbiess and UilUlow 

men, tlMishanweieetheofiipfii^ot ini^Ment of thwglm* 

^voealiol^ pemtttg the fiwf^ons of the ^ andHsachnow 

desert llmd end with oommunities of rirtoous and nSfptm 

in wealth and pown^^,,^^piomoeen of ctvilimlioii, the i|MNrtiei of 
wfotthofairist* 
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NELSON AND LADY HAMILTON.* 

The most interesting enoch in Lord Nelson’s life was undoubtedly, 
both in its duration anchuetails, his connexion with the couij^ of Naples. 
Bastia, St. Vincent’s, Copenliogen, the Nile, and a host of other names 
stand out with meteoric; light, only eclipsed by the ever*memorable Tra* 
falgar. But the friendly support given by the British ^Admiral to jsn 
imbecile and corrupt monarchy, the inglorious attempt on the part of the 
boastful Neapolitans— *of all nations the least warlike->to throw off the 
yoke of the French, the evasions and restofations of the royal family, 
the gradual subiugation of England’s bravest officer to the wiles and en* 
chaiitinents of the climate and 'society, and the influence of the attach* 
ment there formed upon lus subsequent acts and whole career, impart an 
interest to this portion of his life, that is, in certain points of view, un* 
equalled by any other. « 

The whole of these transactions stand fdrtli now in their true light as 
a wasteful expenditure of treasure, talent, courage, and blood, aud as 
especially in every one respect unworthy of a great nation. “ No cir- 
cumstances,” says Southey, ** could be more unfavourable to the best 
interests <»f Europe* than those w*hich placed England in strict alliance 
with tl)e superannuated and abominable governments of the conti- 
nent. The subjects of those governments who wished for freedom thus 
became enemies to England, and dupes and agents of France. They 
lcx>ked to their oivn grinding grievances, and did not see the danger wim 
which the Ulierties of the world were threatened. England, on the other 
hand, saw the danger in its true magnitude, but was blind to these griev- 
ances, and found herself compelled to support systems which had fonneriy 
been equally the object of her abhorrence aud contcanpt.” 

The consequence vras inevitable failure ; persistoce on our part in 
a false step once taken. When Jerome Buonaparte was King of Naples, 
£300,000 sterling was paid to the Sicililm court in yearly subsidy, until 
the cluuracter of the EugUsh nation suffered from so enormous an expendi- 
ture upon Neapolitan spies and Calabriau homicides, and a catastrophe 
was brought about, by tne forcible removal from Sicily, by her long-tried 
friends — the British— of Queen Maria Caroline, doubter of Maria 
Theresa, and witli Lady Hamilton, head of the whole offending. Strangely 
similar was the fate of two of the handsomest and most intriguing women 
of the day. An obscure deatli to the one, a friendless and penniless 
death-bed to the other ! 

Lord Nelson first visited Naples in 1793, when he was despatched 
thither by Lord Hixxl. Jifr. Pettigrew speaks in the following terms of 
the gallant admiral’s first acquaintanceship with the kuig and court, and 
with Sir William Hamilton, the British mmister. 

The kins and the court were lavish in their praises of the Englirii — “ the 
saviomofliaiy/* os they were called. The king paid Nelson the most maric^ 
attention, and intrusted to him ** the handsomest letter that can be penned, io 
hU own bond,” to Lord Hood, and offered 0000 troops to assist in the preser* 
va|^on of Toulon. Here, too, Nelson first saw Lady Hamilton, who 

• Memolfi of the Life of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, K3., Occ. By 

Thomas Joss]^ Bett^rerw, F.R.&, F.S. Ac. &c. Two Volt. T. A W* ^oone. 
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wards exercised such remarkable influence over him, *and which extended to 
^e last moments of his existence. As the principal part of tlio correspond- 
ence from 1 798 to tliat lamented time will form the diief portion of novelty 
offered by tliesc volumes, and to which the present pages mav be considered as 
preparatorv' and essential to complete the series of events which distinguished 
the career of this illustrious hero, it will not be out of place, nor uninteresting^ 
to insert the account (which, however, it must be recollected, was written 
unebrthe eye of Lady Hamilton) of the manner and the circumstances under 
which be was introdii^ to her : — ** Sir William, on returning home, after his 
first interview With Nelson, told Lady Hamilton tliat he was about to intro- 
duce to her a little man, who could not boast of being very Imndsome, but who 
would become the greatest man that ever England produced. 1 know it from 
the very few words of convenation I have already had witli him. 1 pronounce 
that he will one dav astonish the world. I have never entertained any officer 
at my house, but 1 am determined to bring him here ; let him he put in the 
room prepared for Prince Augustus.** Nelson is stated to have been equally 
impressed with Sir William Hamilton's merits : ** You are»** he said, ** a man 
after my own licart ; you do bysiness in iny own way ; I am now only captain^ 
but if 1 live, 1 will be at the top of the tree." To Mrs. Nelson he thus 
simply notices Lady 11. : Lady Hamilton has l>eeii wonderfully kind and 
good to Josiah. She is a young woman of amiable manners, and who does 
honour to the station to which she h raised.** 

Thus began,*’ says Southey, who relates the same anecdote, that 
acquaintance which ended in tlte destruction of Nelson's happiness.*’ 

Nelson did not retuni to Naples till after tlie Battle of the Nile, and 
never was any hero, on his return from victory, welcomed with more 
heartfelt joy. It is oidy by extracts from the correspondence of the tiine^ 
that any idea can be fonii^ of the enthusiasm excited in the breasts both 
of the queen and of Lady Hamilton, in favour of the hero. 

On the 22nd of September, Nelson arrived at Nanles. The king 
came out three leagues to meet him, and was preceded by Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton.^ Nelson lias Inniself recorded tlie circumstances of 
this remarkable interview in a letter to Lady Nelson. He says : 

1 must endeavour to convey to you something of what passed ; but if it 
were so affectiug to those who wetb only united to me by bonds of friendship, 
what must it be to my dearest wife, my friend, my every thing which is most 
dear to me in this world*? Sir \Villiam and Lady Hamilton came out to sea, 
attended by numerous boats with emblems, &c. They, rny most respectable 
Ineiids, had nearly been laid up and seriously ill ; first from anxiety, and then 
from joy. It was imprudently told Lady Hamilton in a moment, and the 
effiact was like a shot ; site fell apparently dead, and is not yet pedectly le- 
eovered from severe bruises. Aloopide come my honoured friends ; the scmie 
in the ImM was terribly affecting ; up flew her l^yship, and exclaiming, ** Oh 
God! bit possible?” she fell into my arm more dead than alive. Teasi^ 
however, soon tet matters to rights ; when alongside came tlie king. Tlie 
scene was, in its way, as interesting; be took me by the hand, calftna me h» 
•• deliverer and preserver,” with every other expression of kindnen. In sheut, 
afi Napfrs eaSs me ** Nostro Libeiatore ;*' my greeting from the lower cksMt 
was truly affecting. 1 hope some day to have ttie pleasure of hmodneing you 
to Lady UamUtOD ; sbeboneof the veiy beat women in thb worU » she is an 
honour to her aex. ^ Her kindness, with Sir William*S 9 to me* b mom than 1 
can express s I am in llieir house, and 1 may now tell you, it required all ^ 
kindness of my friends to set me up. Lady Hamilton intends wmiim to piu 
May God Alml^ty bless you, and givens, in due tifne,a happy meftmg.^ 

Human naliim is of a eompoondy not of nmple oharaefeer. Civoii i0ro 
mmosdjrcoQinBn^Mwiidioito 
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mi s^paihies foan^ed upon a variety of incidental cireanMtanoes play 
their part in the great passion of hfe. It is even well-known that pie^ 
can be accessory to love. Lady Hamilton’s brst feelings towards Nelson 
were evidently those of regard for him as a brave and clever man, and 
those feeling were enhanced by a great enthusiasm in the cause of the 
Queen of Naples, and iVo smidl mnount of true patriotism. The most 
beautiful woman of her time, she w as also gifted with remaHEable talen^ 
quick apprehension, and exceedingly warm and ardent feelings. Her 
anxiety in the cause hod already manifested itself in the ifiost unmistake- 
able manner, in obtaining from the Queen of Naples an order for the 
fleet to victual and water, which at the veiy moment had been publicly 
refused to the minister for fear of breaking with France. Mr. Pettigrew 
enters at lengt!* into this question in his appendix, as one of the bndoubted 
claims which I^y Hamilton pciished without ever seeing acknowledged, 
by a little grateful goveniinent. There is no doubt that Nelson always 
avowed that but for that assistance he could* not have gone in pursuit of 
the French fleet, nor w*ould the Battle of the Nile ever have been fought. 

Tlie fcfeling cxjK*rienee<l by I^dy Hamilton, on hearing of the victory 
gained by a fiit^nd for whom she exerted herself, even to bending on 
her knees — suppliant before the queen — and the emotions experienced on 
beholding the wouiideil and sufleriiig hert), were of too strong a nature to 
be trimmed to the formality ordained by a strict social etiquette. The 
previous career of this n?markable w'oinan was no less opposed to such 
sulgngation of tlie inclinations. Lady Hamilton became Lord Nelson’s 
nurse ; admiration of the hero, the most friendly anxiety for his welfare, 
and a tender solicitude for hts recovery, were hence ail commingled to 
produce an affection of a wanner kind. 

On the other hand Lonl Nelsoifs fine principles and manly intellect 
abhorred die profligacy and cf:>miption of the court of Naples. His 
designation of th«? country in a letter to Earl St. ViAcent dated the 30th 
of Si^ptember, 1798, has been lumdcd dtwn to p^terity in every life 
written of the hero. The devotednes?. Ijpwevcr, of Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton reconciled him to his detention there. 

Mr. Pettigrew is at some paius to show that unfortunate posaioD 
which was destined to have to much influence upon Nelson's sub^quent 
conduct, had no existence till this period. If so, it certainly gained 
rapidly in strength upon the excitement of success ; or liow can we ex- 
pl^ the conduct of Captain Josiah Nisbet, his step-son, at the Jete 
^ven by Sir William and Lady Hamilton, on the birth-day of Nelson, 
SeptemW 29, 1798, seven days after Nelwm’s arrival at Naples, and in 
which Captain Nisbet appears to have been goaded to such an extreme 
indignatioii, and to have conducted himself with so much violence, that 
Captain Troulwidge and another officer were under the necessity of 
ramovitti^ him from the room. It remained for Lady Hamilton to effiaet 
a reooneiiiatioii, under the plea accidental inebriety. 

It k uimeeeisary to dw^ upon the charms both of person imd intel* 
bet that bebnfied to this most fiMcmating woman. One portion of her 
very remarikabb life bad been devoted to exhibiting hersdf m a peifeefc 
moael of health and beauty. Romney, the Royal Academician, equaUj 
fiuanatod by the powers of her mind and the symmetiy of^ her fimn, 
odected her as tfie subject of many of his most esteemed paiiitiiiga. 

Ho rogidar attempt, however, at the cultivation of Emma’s, poweia 
wis made till she was already somewhat advanced in life, when, undw 
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ibe tuition of proper instrocton, Ae rapidly attained great perfiietioiL 
Under the guidance of Sir William Hamuton— « man of taste and 
learning — and residing in a land so favoured as Italy, she had many 
farther opportunities of improving herself and she not only maintained 
the most confidential intercourse with the Queen of Nimles, but the 
friendship tliat existed between the queen and Ae ministeirs wi& was of 
the most ardent character. 

**Youns and Jbeautifu),** says Mr. Pettigrew, ‘‘with a knowledge of the 
world derived under circumstances, and attended by consequences any^tng 
blit agreeable to reflect upon, or calculated to excite satisfaction — versed in its 
most seductive fascinations, and intcllectuallv gifted with taste for tiie fine 
arts, and with powers for t!fe most efiectuai display of grace and beauty— 
entlmsiastic in her devotion to noble and generous acts, and sensibly alive to 
the honour and glory of her country, it is not surprising that Nebon should 
have felt the power of her influence. Simple in his manners, and pure in 
his nature— warm and generous in his feelings— unskilled in tlie arts of the 
world — and, by his professiondl engagements, unaccustomed to any but the 
most limited society, it is not cx^traordinavy* that be should have fallen under 
the blandishments of a syren.** 

The French ambassador having urged strongly upon the Neapolitan 
court their breach of faith in supplying the British fleet at Syracuse, 
contranrto treaty, Lady Hamilton availed herself at this juncture, whilst 
the court was flushed with joy at the rictoiy of the Nile, to exercise her 
influence still further on the queen, and to urge upon her the rash scheme 
of breaking altogether with the French. The queen, who had been 
obIt|^ to cede to the necessity of receiving an envoy from that nation 
whi^ was tinged with the blood of her sister, her brotlier»ttt-law, and 
ber nephew, failed not to enter, in the most lively manner, into these 
proposals, and communicated them to the king. Nelson himsdf most, 
however, take his share of blame (if it can be so called where all the 
blame attaches itself lo the cowardice and incapability of the Neapolitans) 
in these untoward transactions ; for it appears that there was much hesi- 
tation on the occasion, as, on tj^e I4tn of November, Nelson writes to 
Earl Spencer that he had been present at the deliberations with the king, 
Genend Mack, and Sii; John Acton, and that a disposition appeared to 
exist, in consequence of want of assurance of support from the Emperor 
ci Austria, to wait until the French iiad made furtoer oggresrionK Nel* 
son boldly told the king, either to advance, trusting to God for his 
blessing on a just cause, to die with d la main^ or remain quiet 
and be kicked out of your kingdoms.” 

An anny of 35,000 men was raised and marched from St Germaiui 
under tiie command of General Mack, the king himself accompauyiiig it 
Nelson always entertained an unfiivourable opinion of this General Mack. 

General Maek»” he says, cannot move withmit five carriages. 1 have 
formed an optnion. I heartily pray I may be mistricen.”— lelfor fo Emrl 
Spencer^ At a Nrapolitan review, the general manceuvied Ms troops so 
cfeverly, that in directing the operatioos of a feined fight Ms own 
troops became suiioaiidedl^ those of thee Neboo, who otwervei 
tins, immediasdy exriaimed, ** This fellow does not undentaid Us hnsi- 
ness.*' 

Nelson effected an important dhreirion by sea atrthe tl^ 

General Made advanced to the eneounter land. He ari|ed on fibo SH 
of November, willi a small equadrai, in company wtA fibs JNebupieae 
squadron, baring 5123 NeiqKilitan troops on boaid. Qm Ataday, dm 
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22nd of Novemberi* he addressed ine of his characteristic laconic notes 
to La^ HasnUton. 

My dear Madam, 

Not being able to get our anchor out of the ground, allow me to say on 
paper that 1 am your and Sir William’s affectionate friend; May God Al- 
mighty bless and protect you both is the fervent prayer of your 

Tkunde^ noon. Nsuoir. 

In connexion with the Neapolitan general, Nelson summoned the town 
of Leghorn, and it surrender^ Possession of it was imsnediately taken» 
and also of the fortress. 

Nelson left Leghorn on the 30th, and returned to Naples on the 5th 
of December. It is almost needless to add,«that once the gallant admi* 
fbI away and the Neapolitans left to themselves, they were ignomi- 
niously ^feated. The position of the country from that moment became 
critical. The news of the defeat of the royal army produced riotous 
proceedings at Naples, and some murders were the consequence. The 
royal family took alarm, and it became necessary’ to concert measures for 
their safety. Nelson’s feelings al the time exhibited a carious jumble of 
indignation at the cowardly and treacherous conduct of the Neapolitans, 
of personal resolution and defiance, and vet of secret pleasure, at being 
able to relieve and to protect those already so dear to him. On the 17ta 
of December, he wrote to his ExceUeiicy Spencer Smith, at Constanti- 
nople. 

1 have had the charge of the Two Sicilies entrusted to me, and things are 
come to that pitch that I do not know that the wlmle royal family, with 5000 
Neapolitan will not be under the motection of the king’s flag thb 

night. On the following day lie wrote to £arl Spencer : ** There is an old 
laying that * when things are at the worst they must mend/ Now the mind of 
man cannot fancy things worse tiuin they are here, but, thank God, my health 
is better, niy mind never firmer, and my heart in the right trim to comfort, 
relieve, and protect those who it is my duty to afford a&istance to." 

It is unquestionable however, that the sver}*' Iverson whom Nelson most 
longed to protect, was also the chief agent through whose instrumenta- 
lity the measures devised for the safety of die royal family were carried 
into effect, and dial at much |>eril and great sacigiices. A hurried letter 
of Lady Hamilton to Lord Nelson, says Mr. Pettigrew, is now before me. 
It runs thus, — 

My dear Loio, 

I have this moment received a letter from my adorable queen. She is arrived 
with the king. She has much to do to persuade him, but he approves of all our 
projects. She is worn out with fatigue — to-morrow 1 will send you her letter. 
God bless you. Yours sincerely. 

No signature, but in Lady Hamilton's hand-writing. 

In a letter addressed to the Earl St. Vincent, the original of which is in 
the Admiralty, Nelson gives several particulars relating to the escape of 
the royal family. 

Theembarkatioii of the royal family, Ac., was safely eflTecied, he says, cliiefly 
by the correspondence carried on between die queen and Lady Hamilton, a cor- 
respondence whidi caused no suspicion, as letters had been daily passing between 
tliem for a considerable time. Neither Lord Nelson nor Sir William Hamil- 
ton appeared at court, as their movemenu were minutely waidied by the 
Jacobtns. By night Lady Hamilton received tlie jewels and property of the 
queen md ro^ fomily, in value, it is said, amounting to fuU 2,50(^000iL 
sterling. ^ Southey says,** Lady Hamilton, like a heroine of romance, Explored, 
with no little danger, a subtemneoiis passage leading from die palace to the 
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seMide: through tins psswK the rd^ tretsnres, the ohoioeit pieces cC 
painting and sculpture, and other property to the amount of two millioiiB and 
a half, were conveyed to the shore, and stowed safely on board the English 

To effect, however, the ole departure of the royal family, togeAer 
witli the property which had tfans been conveyed on iKmid the ahips, it is 
obnous, as before said, many sacrifices must have been necessarily made. 
The ambassador was obliged to abandon bis house, together with all the 
valuables it contained, nor was be aUe to coov^ away a single artide^ 
The private property of Sir William and Lady Hamilton was voluntarily 
left to prevent discoveiy of the proeheding, and tliia, Lady Hamilton esti- 
xaaibBd at 90001. on her owr account, and not less than 30,00(ML on that 
of William. To show the caution and secrecy required in thus getting 
away, Lady Hamilton says, — 

1 had, on the night of our embarkation, to attend the party given by Kelim 
Effendi, who was sent by the Grand Signior to Naples, to present Nelson with 
the Chelongh, or Plume of Triumph ! 1 liad to steal from the party, leaving 

our carriages and equipage waiting at his liouse, and in about fifleeo minutes 
to beat my post, where it was my task to conduct tlie royal family tiirough the 
subterraneous passage, to Nelson's boats, by tliat moment waiting for us on the 
shore ! Tlie season for this voyage was extremely hazardous, and our mira- 
culous preser\*ation is recorded by the admiral upon our arrival at Palermo. 

The Vanguard sailed on the 24.th of December with tlieir Sicilian 
majesties and family, the ambassador and suite, and many of the Neapo- 
litan nobility on boaid, followed by the Archimedet^ a Neapolitan 74, 
Sanmlte corvette, and about twenty sail of merehaiitimen, laden with fim- 
tives and their effects. The next day one of the royal cliildrcm, dm 
Prince Albert, was taken ill, in the morning, and died in Lady Uamilton’s 
arms. 

The Vanguard arrived at Palermo on the 26th, and ai 5 o’clock, A.M., 
Lord Nelson attendeSi the queen and princesses on shore. Earl St. Vin- 
cent addressed Lady Hamilton upon this occasion as follows 

Biwia House, Gibraltar, 17th January, 1799. 

Mt deae Lady Hamilton, 

1 shall never cease te admire the magnanimous conduct of your royal friend 
and self during the late severe trials at Naples, and during your short voyage to 
Palermo. The page of history will be greatly enriched by tlie intrtaliKgion of 
this scene in it, for the greatness of both your minds, and the firmness and 
ability shown in the most critical situation that ever two human bein« were 
placed in, surpasses all that we read of! May Heaven have in store blessings 
for you both. Base indeed must be the Briton, who will not sacrifice the last 
drop of his blood for the preservation of two suoli exalted cbaracten. 

Uod bless you, my dear madam, and enable you to persevere in the comfort 
and support of the great and amiable Queen, your friend, to whom I beg you 
will pay my most dutiful and respectful homage, and test amred of the most 
Jastic^ legud, and esteem of your ladyriiip’s 

Truly affectionale 

St. Vincent. 

Lord Nelacm wrote also upon the occasion of loong his protege^ but 
in a diffisieDt tonei. 

To tell you bow dicaiy and uncomfbrtable the appeon, is otAy 

telling you what it is to go ftom the pleasantest soeieuto asolUaiy twB; or, 
ftom the deuestftiends, to no friends, lam now uerfect^thegrsulMN-^eM 
acieatu||e near me. Fmn mgr heart 1 wish myielr the Imleumii i|pdn I ^ 

Nelso% dlmrlily after iimy trmmfened his flag to dm B e B s rqpfcm ; 
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ncfxty aa hi* pmaotUMi to rear-adnoM of the red, to the ^Cailode^ and 
then to the Foudntyani. It wai in this last ship that he sailed with the 
hetwfitarjr prinoe and Sir William and Lady Hamilton back from Pa- 
lenno to Naples. It was also on this occasion tliat occurred the ezmi- 
tkm of Fianciaoo Canociolo, oooeerning which a great deal more Bas 
been said than the case deserves. The man was a traitor to his hiQg 
and to his coontty, and he died the death of a traitor. 

Sir William lumilton having been superseded and succeeded in litf 
post as minister at Naples, early in 1800, Sir William an^Lady Hamfl- 
ton accompanied Lo^ Nelson in the JFoudroyant from Palermo to 
Syracusi^ and thence to Naples. This was in the latter end of April 
wad beginning of May. The voyage was passed with g^reat festivity, 
and Lad^ Hamilton's birth-day, April 26tJ^ was celebrated by music 
and singing. Sir Edward Berry and Miss Knight, daughter of Bear^ 
Admiral Sir Joseph Knight, were the poet laureates of the occasion, but 
according to Mr. Pettigrew, the gallant Nelson could also make sacri- 
fices to the muses. 

It is to tins period that Mr.* Pettigrew traces with oonsiderable 
vrawmblance the intimacy from which sprang Horatia, bom between 
the 29th and 3 1 st of Januaiy^ 1 801 , in Piccadilly. Sir William and 
Lady Mamilton not only accompanied Lord Nelson to Malta, but as ia 
wen known, tliey all rc^tunied to England together, by Vienna and Ham- 
burgh to Yarmouth. Lady Nelson, who had been informed by her son 
Captain Nisbett, of the progress of events in the Mediterranean, did not 
go to Yarmouth to moet her husband — a reception which Mr. Pettigrew 
contrasts fombly with that given by Lady Hamilton to Nelson on his 
return from the Nile ; and he thinks that Lady Nelson acted unadvisedly. 
It is difficult, however, to imagine how she could have acted odierwisei, 
so long as Lady Hamilton was in company with her husband. 

Tlu' results of this connexion were, however, as i^ generally the case, 
lamentable to all parties coiuH^med. A separation between Lord and 
Lady Nelson soon bei^nie inevitable, althodgh decided by the pet of a 
moment. The feigned name of Thomson, under which Lord Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton coiTes|xmded at the period of the birth of Horatia, 
and which has given rise to so many misapprehensions, is well explained 
away by Mr, Pettigrew. Sir Wilham Hamilton died two years after- 
wards, and we are enabled, through the kindness of Dr* G* F* Collier, 
to quote from his collection an unpublished note, formerly in the possession 
of tne Chevalier MTol^ Consul for Denmark in this countiy, and 
addressed to George Matcham, Esq., of Ashfrrd Lodge, who married Nel- 
son’s youngest sister, his dear Kate,” as he always called her, and which 
shows that the victor’s conscienoe was sharply arou^ by the circumstance. 

Mt dbaa Me. Matcham, April 6tli, 1603. 

Our Dear Sir William lefr this world this morning at 10 minutes ]>ast Ten, 
in Lady Hamilton’s arms, witliout a Struggle, without a Sigh. Dear Lady 
Hamiltcm is suffering very much on the occasion, and I certaiuly liave a iwia. 
War or Peace seems as undecided as ever. Kind love to my Sister, and 

Bdieve me, affectionately yours, 

Nelson & Beonts. 

Lord Nelson made his connection with Lady Hamilton a subject of hia- 
tewy W naming her and his child Horatia in a codicil to his will on the 
day of hisdea^ and leaving them as a testamentfuy bequest to Us coun- 
try ; but Lady HamBton was deprived of the advantages thiscodicU in 
her fhvoor, by Lord Ndson’s brother holding it back until a public grant 
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had been made soleljr in favour of surviving Intimate relatives, and 
the unfortunate lady was equally unlucky in her public clainas upon the 
countiy and mveminent, yet wnich claims were of the most undeniable 
character, and most ungratefully neglected. This once beautiful and in- 
telldctual woman, who had been the charm of eveir one she came in 
contact with, ultimately diedat Calius, on the Idth of Januaxy, 1815, in 
great distress, and without a friend to soothe the anguislv of her last 
moments. Mr. Pettigrew jrives the fblloa iug sad account of her decease 
as related to by Mrs. Hunter, of Brighton. 

This excellent lady tells me, that at the time Lady Hamilton was at Calais, 
she was also there superintending the education of her son at the academy of 
Mr. Mills. She resuM iu^tlie Grande Place/* and became acc|uatnted with 
Monsieur de Rbeims, tlie English interpreter, who persuaded Mrs. Hunter to 
take up her residence with him in his chhteau, which was visited by numy 
English. When Lady Hamilton fled to Calais, Monsieur de Rheiros gave to 
her one of hb small houses to live in. It was very badly furnished. Mrs. 
Hunter was in the habit of ordering meat daily at a *butcher*s for a fhvoiirite 
little dog, and on one of these occasions was met by Monsieur de Rlieimt, 
who followed her, exclaiming, V Ah ! Mddaroe, ah ! Madame ! 1 know you to 

be good to the English ; there is a lady here that would be glad of the worst 
bit of meat you provide for your dog." When questioned as to who the lady 
was, and promising that slie should not want for anything, he declined telling, 
saying that she was too proud to see any one ; besides, he had promised.her 
secrecy. Mrs. Hunter be^ed him to provide her with everything she muired, 
wine, &C., as if coming from himself, and she would pay for it. This be did 
for some time, until she became very ilk when he pressed her to see ilie lady 
that had b^n so kind to her ; and upon hearing thaaber benefactress was not 
a person of title, she consented, saw her, thanked he^ and blessed her. A few 
days after she ceased to live. This lady describes her to me as exceedingly 
beautiful even in deatli. She was anxious to liavc her interred according to 
English custom, for whicli, however, she was only langhed at, and poor Emma 
was put into a deal box without any inscription. All that this good lady states 
slie was permitted to do was, to make a kind of pall out of her black silk 
petticoat, stitched on a white curtain. Not an English Protestant clergyman 
was to be found in all Calais, hr its vicinity ; and so distressed w«is this lady to 
find some one to read tlie burial service over her remains, tliat she went to an 
Irish half-pay officer in the Rue du Havre, whose wife was a well-informed 
Irish lady. He was,abpent at the time, but, being sent for, most kindly went 
and read the service over the body. Lady Hamilton, according to the register 
of deaUis preserved in the Town Hall, cited in a house situate in4he Rue 
Fran^aise, and was buried in a piece of around in a spot just outside the town, 
formerly called the Gardens of the Duchess of Kingston, which bad been con- 
secrated, and was used as a public cemetery till 1816. This ground, which had 
oeitlier wall nor fence to protect It, was some years since converted into a 
timberw^rd, and no traces of the graves now remain. Mrs. Hunter wished to 
have pmoed a head or footstone, but was refused. She, therefore, placed a 
piece of wood in the shape, as she describes it to nir, of a battledore, handle 
fiowDwank, on which was inscribed, " Emma Hamilton, England’s Friend.'* 
This was speedily removed— another placed, and also removed; and the good 
lady was at length threatened to be shot by the sentinel if she persisted in inose 
offices of charity.^ A small tombstone was, however, afterwards placed there, 
and was existing in 1858. Upon it, according to a little " Guide to Calak,*’ 
compiled by an jSn^isbnuut, was inscribed 

one! 
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THE HABITUE*S NOTE-BOOK. 

Bt Cbawlbb HsRVEr. 

Btfia vH DoTer and Calami— The gdd Mania— The Theatres— Vandeyiliie^ 
Madame OctoTe— Madame Doche at LiBe— Les Filles du IDocteur**— Made- 
iDoiadle DMIoca— La Jeoiieiae des Monsquetaires**— Bald*£n£uis at the Jardin 
d'HIver— Amateur Theatricals at Bath and Bristol. ^ 

THAiiKS to the recent chan^ in the poat-offioe arrangements, Paris 
has become more accesdble than even No^onlydoes Folkestone send 
forth its daily quota of amateur emigrants, but Dover<*^poor old-fashioned, 
long-neglected Dover* — contributes twice in every twenty-four hours 
its share of carpet-bags and bonnet-boxes, and their respective proprietors, 
most of whom, in direct contradiction to the words of the song, 

With laughter and racket, we*re olT in the packet. 

For Paris, dear Paris, We bastenaway, 

go on board as grave as mutes, and become infinitely less lively before 
Hiey have been Uiere long. 

Now, in accordance with his migratory propensities, the hMiu( ibund 
himself some ten days ago, deposited by a Ihuisom — or rather, as Buckstone 
nys in the farce, a not particularly handsome — cab at the London Bridge 
station, and in less than four hours after was tranquilly pacing the deck 
of the French mail-packet, which steamcnl away for Calais the instant that 
the tetter bags were on board. 

A diner improvise at Dessin s served pleasantly to while away the in* 
terval which elapsed before the departure of the train, and of which, not 
above ten minutes, thanks to the civility of the custom-house ofiicers, 
were lost at tlie Douane. A right good hotel is tltat of worthy Master 
Dessin, with its trim formal garden, its gpocryphal statues, its white- 
shuttered windows, and alas! its moss-grown courtyard, which, now-a-days, 
rarely edioes the sound of any carriage 'wheels but those of the party- 
coloured omnibus jogging periodically to the rodv^ay station and back 
again. 

But tliough the lisie des voyageurs seldom receives a new entiy, though 
Sterne’s room — in which years ago, I passed my first night in France — is 
usually tenantless, M. Dessin’s cuisine and cellar are still as irreproach- 
able as in more palmy days ; and such creature comforts as a tender 
edielette and a glass of sound Bordeaux being, after all, those most appre- 
ciated by a bixd of passage like myself, I jierformed my omnibus transit 
in the very best of humours. 

* Very little information respecting tlie boats ftoni Dover to Caiais is to be 
libtalned at the London Bridge Station; eccf swnum* 

^ Is there a packet t4i-day fttmi Dover to Cslais ?*’ inqnin^d your humble ser- 
vant of thegeotleinan engaged in snapping off tickets as fast as they were asked 
for. ^ 

** From Folkestone to Cslais? yes, sir, starts at half-past two." 

But from l>over— ’* 

“And to-morrow morning from Folkestone to Boulogne.*' 

** But the French way-bill says the mails go twice a day from Dover.” 

“ Very likely ; but oar way-bill says nothing about it: nor Bradshaw eit^'er.” 
He was right there^ and the more shame for Bradshaw. 

Jliarch,^YOL. hxxxv. so. cccxxxix. 2 c 
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* The fm^iroin CaUs to Ptote Aii one incborMeiie^a^ the ntiM- 
of twice ehanginp^ ctsnk^ at li&e iftid at Dooal. 9^ ireadlt^ of 
tfaiscompulsor)’ dimt^ffemsntyvrhsa the tram are crowded, ia a ftoiifdile 
for placet, aa geumSl aa in the bleiaed dtgra cf the Proriidkiiial Oovem- 
jntfit, which, at night, is any thing but agreeable. I apeak adviaedly, 
baying, after many vam efibrta to diacoyer avaaant cocner, been 
the guard, juat aa thetnun waa storting, into a |daoe oeountod adeep« 
iqg apanial, the tnmBii^ eemMakm ef «a pretty Frenen woman, half 
buried in velvet and sable, and eeraelf the*-! hardly dare say legitimato 
— proror^ of a bilious-lookiiig man in a white coat, m rtmie to Paris 
Cram Cologne. 1 paaa over the yelps of the mniel, and my own Opolo* 
gies to its fair owner, mofe particularly aa 1 have an indiafuoot recoDee- 
tion of ftlling asleep in tlie middle of them, and not thoroughly waking 
until we arrived at toe Paris dfbarradere. 

The l^iradia de$ Fcmaiea, thanks to several days of uninterrupted fine 
wreather, looks at this moaiunt even ga^er and pleasanter than uat^. The 
Champs Elyseee are thronged with equeatriaus and pedestrians, and a 
very fair sprinkling of eaitiages; tncliidmg many coquettish little 
Broughams, tenant^ by pretty hoimets, amd their still prettier wearers. 
The boulevards pri'sent the same animated aspect aa heretofore, with their 
motley crowds of /iKunetm, newspaper-criers, and coco (not cocoa) ven* 
dors, relteveil by an occaaioual Gardiem de Paru^ wliom you involunta- 
rily expect to come out with an ay— ay — yo, or a lur — li — e— ty ; so 
much does bis costume nneuible that of a Tyrolean minstrel. 

The ca/fit are looking up a little ; I had not dined at the Trois Freres 
for some inoutli<>, when 1 was one of thn*e individuals pn*$ent; two days 
ago 1 made the odd man over a dozen, so e\ldeDtly «/y o /irqpres. 

Gold-seekb^ is almost as iiiiich the rage here aa in England, and 
would probably be more so, were not people a little sick of expeditiona 
siucetlie bursting of, the Icarian Uubbh* The other day an old gentle- 
man, w*liose daughter's hoin^liad just been solicited by a ponnilesH youth, 
thus alluded to the circumstance wliiie in cimveraation with a friend. 

** Figures-youa, mon cher; fl n’a pas le sou, et ii veut epouaer Uor- 
tenae.” 

« Eh bien r y 

** £h bien! je Tai envoye — ” 

« Piotnener ?” 

^ /•^Non — CalfoTHuerr , 

And now for the tlieatres. Republic or no republic, people seem to 
care little about tlic matter after six p. m., wuely preferring amuaenient 
to politics, unless in the shape of a sly squib like Foire aux Ideea" 
at the Valideville. The suooeM qf this piece, becked by La Propridtd 
c*e8tleV^**fe almost unprecedented. The reeei|^ overage sii^ 
to 4400 firanca, and as yet there a{qiears no sign of a change for the 
worse. 4fadame Octave contributes not a littie to tiiisytorofut being not 
only a haadaom| woman (hairing her teeth) with a splemid figure, bean* 
tiful hair, and an nacommoply wicked pair of eyea, Utt aniee abger and 
a lively actress, I think she will m^e a very upeM mmbreUe fy-and- 
by, when the reigb of actualities finishes, and fiteistry ptocaa come once 
more into vo^, if they ever de. As it is, they are at a lamentable dis- 
count and moreV the pi^, for if the cemure be iw-eataUidied, as ev^ 
one says must soon happen, adieo to many piquant hfts and allusions, in* 
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chi din g % e0mii kt tuqg in li vieoe fiod^^ 

MootaMi^ mth wid taku^ titb of eUMf ITiita tft 

Ihdame Docile baa jui^ aigoed^a fresh enn^meiit ibr 
tike Vaudeville^ and aa Axnal baa also xenewed his iitrir 

theatre^ it may fiurly be (>i!esuined that 

There's a good time coining ! 

A jMfkpaa df Madame Dodm ; the played one nigh^ at liUe^net Isi^a^ 
Ihr the benefit of Baadou^'aiaie, once managor in that ^wn, and mnr 
aotoratihh Varidtht Tot nieces were ^U’linage’’ and ^‘lesTr^Logea 
Hours before the opeiiing of the doors, crowds were assembled about dm 
theatre^ and when uie performances actually commenced, not only was the 
'house crowded fo suffocation, but even the sanctity of the c&ulUses was 
uivaded even to the stoge-mana^r’s room 8o profitable a smrie had 
never been known at Lule, as the books of the ^atre unquestionably 
prove ; the receipts exceeding by several htindretl francs those cncaUsees 
during the roprescittations of Mnlemniselle Rachel and Madame Stoltz. 
Couplfts called for ogiun and again, and, above all, the delicious couple^ 
final of Image imjmmptu verses and madHgalb, wreaths, bouquets, 
and laurel-crowns showered in the most la\ish prolusion on the stage ; 
and every now and then a perfect hurricaru^ of bravos and acclamations 
from oeaa^-sccits to Indcou^ from parterre to paradis-^eaxAt was the 
reception of Madame 1 )oche at Lille. On the following day Monsieur 
le Main* called on the cliarming actress, ]>ersonaIly to exjrress a hope that 
she would soon repeat her visit, adding, witli a smile, 

Je ue vous eugagerais nos h revenir, madaine, si notre salle etait 
moins soUdement batie quVlle n'est.*’ 

** Et pourquoi cela, monsieur ?" 

Pareeque vous la feriez 4*n)uler 

No theatre in Paris has suficred more from Uie revolution than the 
Gymnase, nor do I know any one who l^as a b^tcr right than my worthy 
acquaintance, M. Montigny, to onatlieinatise the republic in the words of 
IJamali — * , , 

Je t'hals ! je tliiiis ! je iie pt*ux jmis te \oir, 

Je t'bais lo iiiatiD, et je t'liais le soir. 

Suit que jo reste assis, suit quo je uie promene, 

Je tlials le dimandic, et toute la semaine. 

For months the receipts have been almost nominal, piece after piece 
has been produced and withdrawn with melancholy rapidity, and each 
•ueoessive novelty has proved as uusen’ic^able as the spades and muskets 
frJbrieated for (Californian emigradoii and tlte Irish rebellion. As a last 
hope, M. Montigny lately betliought himself of invoking aid of the 
migb^ magician Scribe, and what was the result ? **Les FUles du 
Docteur,** another of diose little dramatic gems w'ith which tlie author 
of ** Le Manage du Raison*' has so liberally enriched the repertoire of 
die Gymnase. In it Rose Chm has voluntarily resigned the leading 
chanmler m fiivour of MademoiseUe Dallooa, a young transfuge from 

* The point lies in the following extract : 

Plus d'uu homard ne veut plus vtro rouge. 

Car lipritond que Ics rouges sont cuits. 

2 c 2 
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tiie Thifitre Fnuif ah* who ought prAre a daugarou^riral to Madaomadh^ 
Mel<^ were die to st^y, art leas and nature mora ^^Uma wi^ won* 
dersi^' says Mr. DonglM JaxToId» a sayinw as conaolatoiy as it is true. 
Amal was onee a J^rani, and MadeinoiaiSle Maria a iroitin.^ Feihaps 
some day Madamoi^e IMlooa may wake up a RacheL Qrim $abe 7 


A real aolentmiy was the first representation of the last* episode in 
l>amBs’s long Odyssey, ‘‘La Jennesse des Mousquetaires^*' a pmoe which, 
both as regards mise en seine and acring, is a worthy penemnt to the 
“ Chevalier de Mtuson Roqge.** Here*8 a cast for you. 


jyAriapnan • Melingue. 

AiMes Clarence. 

BuekinpAam Laferri^. 

Bonacieux . • Boutin. 

Louis XIIL • Pierron. 

MUady . . . • Mademoiselle Person. 


Madame BonacUux • . • • Madame Rey. 

The latter lady excited so much interest towards the close that, Just as 
she was on the point of swallowing the poison offered her by Milady^ a 
terror-struck spectator in the stalls exclaimed with the greatest eagerness, 
“ Ne buvez pas, madame, iie buvez pas !** 

I never saw a more admirable tableau on any stage than the duel 
between the mousquetaires and the cardinal's guards ; four against fonr, 
red against white. One would have thought the audience one mass of 
repuUicans, so vigorously did they cheer Melingue as he disposed of 
Richelieu’s men one after another. Then the closing scene so foarfol 
and impressive, witl^ its group of avengers and Milady in the midst, a 
statue-like ifn^;e of despair ! Then her last harrowing shriek, and in 
the distance the deep solemn \ny of the hourreauy — 

‘‘ Laissez passer la justice de Dieu!*’ 

Brrrr ! it was enough to make a salamander diiver ! 


I can imagine no fete gayer or more entertainiog than the Bal d'Enfans 
recently given at the Jardiu d'Hiver. Nearly 5000 persons of all ages 
responded by their presence to the appeal of the affiches with whidi 
eveiy blank wall in Paris had been liberally garnished, and of these about 
a fifth part were cbildfon, mostly in costume, t One quadrille fo Par- 
ticular attracted my attention ; it was comnosed of a Pienwt and Pier- 
rette, a^eiyer and hergercj a Debardeur ana a Hussard^ a Gatde^Fran^ 
guise and a Paysanne hreUmne ; not one of the eight being above thi^ 
years old or more than a yaid high. Powdered perukes, rouge a^ 
patches were the order of the day ; and most amusing was it to witness 
the delight of these little brings when Strauss and hki band, aho had 

^ Last according to the order of prodocUon, but more pmarly irst, the 
drama of the Ambigu tudog tlie sequel of the piesent piece; ifoe that of the 
mountebank's horse, the tail is where the head sbobld be. 

t Placards were affixed in oosumicaous placet about the saUe, leqoesikig that 
*Me8 enfant Ogar^s de leura paremr might he taken to the eoairdit, where^like 
missing paraacds or waUdog-sticks—tbey would he »k«pt till called fiir.** 
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previously executed a most eaeophoAons concert with the aid of ratdea 
and mirmmsj suddenly threw uieir instruments into the mid^e of the 
satte to he scsambed for. At tiiu/ke (which lasted from twdve at noon 
to five in the evening) I ohserved the olive branches of several nr^tsSrs 
dramatiguei; indera, two of the prettiest and most degont dbildien 
present were undoubted!/ Mademoiselle Cecile Begnier and Hademoi* 
selle Marie Doche. 

’ Paris, Febmasy 20, 1849. 

P.8. Un chu eham tantre* Poor habih$tt no sooner is he snti^jij: 
domiciled within a stone's throw of the Boulevards, the Palais Royal, and 
die Bourse (for which latter advantage he is hardly as grateful as he ought 
to be, having too much regard for his finger^ to bum them), than dv^, 
imperious, unrelenting duty, summons him away ; and whither ? To 
Bath and Bristol ; but not to eat buns or invest money in the purchase of 
Bristol board — no, no, solely and simply to assist" at the amateur thea* 
tricals, the mere announcement of which had furnished a never-failing and 
universal theme of conversation for the previous month, to the utter exclu- 
sion of CUtfomia, Pendennis, and financiSI reform. Amateur acting, to 
be endurable, must be either veiy good or very bad : one should be able 
to laugh with the perfomiers or at tliciii. Don't be alarmed, gentlemen; 
the last clause in the sentence is not for you; Richelieu" and the 

Captain of the Watch*’ deserve better treatment. 

Macready's excellent impersonation of the Cardinal is a j^at fact,” 
but Mr. Davidson's conception of the character is hardly — if at all-— 
inferior. An i^piateur, indeed ! Where will you find a non-professional 
tread the stage with such ease and such aplufnhy or enter so naturally, 
so tlioroughly into the spirit of bis part ? If Mr. Davidson himself were 
to vouch for the fact, we would not believe him, but would reply in the 
words of Wardle to Mr. Tupman, 

You’re an old hand, you've been out before.” • 

Colonel Charles Seymour lent the md o^ his handsome face and pliant 
bearing to the Frencn monarch : for the sake of the latter, we wish we 
could say that tlie portiuit was not flattered. 

The part of Captain of the Watch (or Chevalier du Guet) fell, as a 
matter of right to the sharb of Captain de Bathe, who appears to great 
advantage in it, even with the recollection of Lafont srill fresh in one's 
memory. The ricit in the scene between him and the uncle (most drolly 
played by that Proteus, Mr. Davidson) wascapitafly given, and not even 
th^host of a point lost 

The satellites of these stars (I do not include Mrs. Nisbett and Miss 
Jane Mordaiint, of whose talents it would be as futile for me to speak aa 
to ** paint the Iily”X exerted themselves to the utmost; nor should it be 
fivrgotten that for the excellent ensemble of, and the effect produced by, 
ibm vepresentatioaa^ credit is mainly due to the indefatigable stage- 
manager, Mr. Charies Taylor. 

Smmm tauU^ a mat and glorious hit, a charming and perpetual 
sonnsfijr for Bristol, and their resp^ve environs, Bravo^ Mr, 
Dandaont Bmvo^ Captain De Bathe ! Bravo, tout le mondel Nom 
dFws niMu, how my hands ache I 
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THE THEATRES. 


Otm leadm may not be awaie tiiat in the tiieatrical yeaar Aere axe 
two periock of extreme biilfiancy----C1iTi0tma8 mi East^. Thete are^ 
as it weie^ nuclei of a lieht| which is diffused over several weeks, and tlien 
fipcadnally diminiriies, tm we get from penumbra into umbra, and are 
foieed to be content with darkness. The autumnal part of the year, and 
the part just preoe&ig Easter, are the most critical m the eyes of on 
ei^eriencM manager. If \^y any extraordinary attraction he can bring 
Iris public together at these two epochs, the problem of success is solved 
for during the five weeks after Christmas and Easter, the theatres can 
almost we care of themselves. 


Fen* the Haymaiket, the Windsor Castle theatricals have proved a most 
fortunate event Not only isYhe London public remarkably fond of seeing 
her majes^, but even the act of string inuii her majesty lias seen causes a 
jdeasing emotion. Mr. Webster has had the opportunity of giving weight to 
nearly every one of his pieces, by announcing it as perfoniied at Windsor 
Castle before her majesty, his Koyal Highness Prince Albert, &c., dec.,** 
and thus be has kept up a constant excitement, when the natural attrac- 
tiou of Christmas has been on the wane. All the dramas, in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean have acted, after producing them iu the Castle, have 
drawn excellent audiences, and certainly something like a general stimulus 
to theatrical activity, beyond the Ilaymarket Theatre, ally be traced to 
the Windsor perfomiances. ** Ilarolet'* seems, on the mole, to have 
been the favourite play. The Prince of Denmark is unouestionably the 
best character in Mr. Rean*8 repertoire^ finished ti> the Highest pitch of 
elaboration, and replete with genuine feeling. The Hamlet of Mr. 
Kean had not been seen for many years, and we may say, that in its late 
revival, it fairiy took the to^i.** Those who went to sec it because it 
was the fasluon, returned with real admiration of the actor. 

The Lyceum, with the exceptioo of a light vaudeville or so, has pro- 
doced no novelty since Christmas. At this house burlesque and elegant 
sjpectacle (under which head we include such ^ces as the ** Court Beau- 
ties^ do not form the supplement to on evening*s entertiuniaent,"' but are 
the piiees de resistance of the establishment, and a properly oonstiructed 
Lyceum bOl sets forth three pieces, viz. : a light elegant Taudevilb, Ifie 
burlesque or spectacle, wd a fiuce of some breadth. Tlie dd Olympic 
mgramme was general^ compo^ of four abort pieces, hut thii misoel- 
umeoQS fore is found almost too light for so large a house as the LjoeuiEL 
Justai; period of the year, manager diouU be prepared with a 
worik of importaxiee, so as to catdi the town, adien they have seen enom^ 
of the ChnstmasySerie. In our next we hope to reoordioma produeti^ 
of the sort 


At the Olympic, an experiment of ouite a novel Irind been made 
upon tiwjmblic, a piece called me ^ Hemkdk Dnui^t,*’ adtttad 
by lb. Ozenford from tbe of M. Aiq^. In Fiaaoem is 

is quite an ordinary practice to lay tbe scene of a short drama in Greece 
or Rome, and to elaborate the dialogue with the care whidi ie usually 
bestowed on a vene-comedy. Here the practice is unknown i and tl 
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was a bold step on tUa part of Mr.jSpleer, the diraetor pf the Olpnpief 
to bring before his public a piece in an unusual costume, and with afl 
that ab^nce of action and studied elegance of language, whidi belongs 
to the French elassicai schooL The stage has been fitted np as an 
Afiienian apartment, in a style wortlw of the Lyceum ; the pf^nd^ 
characters are acted by« Mr. Lei^ Murray and Mrs. Stirliiqi', better 
than they could have been played by any one in London, exempt BSr« 
and Mrs. Charles Kean. 

The success of this piece proves an important fact; namely, that did 
English public is reatly to accept a kind of fare different from that whiQll ,, 
has usually been deemed indispensable. At a certain period of the drain% 
the stage was so completely deluged with tnigedies, founded on classical 
subjects, that p reaction was produced; aud it was laid down, as a 
managerial axiom, that no piece in the antique costume could possibly 
succeed^ unless in the shape of burlesque. The weight of Seijeant 
Talfourd’s name, founded on his high legal and literary position, is so 
great, tlmt Ion*’ and the Ath^ian Captive” could scarcely be quoted 
as exceptions to the general rule. The * Antigone'* at Covent Garden, 
came with all the prestige of Sophocles, and was sure to attract the 
classical scholars, who would be anxious to see how a real Greek 


tragedy, with the appurtenance of a chorus, could be done at all on the 
modem stage. Add to this — the music of the chorus was composed by 
Mendelssohn, and, therefore, secured the attendance of all the musical 
amateurs and professors. Now, Mr. Spicer has made his experiment 
without the advantage of any prestige ; for La Ciguc/’ though much 
admired in Pans, is not known to the generality of London play-goera ; 
and if his success loads to results of importance, we hope it wul not be 
finwtten tliat he was the first to break the ice. 

Tbe Olympic Theatre stands in a peculiar locality. Madame Vestris^ 
by a management unprecedented for brilliancy, raised it to the top of die 
filithioD, but subsequent lessees allowed it tq fm I into utter disrepute. Me. 
Spicer, who b a poetical draniatbt, and, moreover, a gentleman of oonmder- 
able attainments, has the problem before him of making hb bouse appnnri* 
mate to its old poaiciou. With Adelphi melo-dramas, acted as well as London 
can act them, or with Ad^hi farces, supported by Wright and Bedford, 
he cannot hope to oompeS. As little can he expect to cope with the 
Lyceum vaudeville, sustained by Mathews, or the Lyceum spectacle, iilus- 
tnted by the pencil of Beverley. His {jolicy, therefore, is to take up a 
fffound left nutouched by hb neighbours, and hence the attempt to intro- 
once a new qpedes of drama b os judicious as it^is bold. 

Mxs. Mowatt, the American auwioress, actress, and — let it be added-** 
bmily, seems to have settled herself very comfortably at the Marylehooe 
TbaMrs. The house b a good way off, but if our readers like to see a 
very chamtiBg person, of m ideal school, and some very nice acting, not 
tibe less sgreeam because there b a touch of the amateur about it, they 
wiii not tl|id their cab-hire ill-spent. 
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MY UNCLE THE CURATE.* 

There was not another such a strapping fellow in all the diocese— ill, 
all the arch-diocese, in either Protestant establishment, Catholic Church, or 
Presbyterian Synod Hercules Woodward stood six feet three inches in his 
stockin^feet, and he was broad and brawny in proportion. Though possessing 
a giant s strength, however, you soon perceived that he was not the man to 
make giantlike nie of it. He had the honestest, thougli roughest set of fea- 
tures imaginable; a face as ma«sive and strongly marked as those which sculp- 
tors assign to river-gods— a high, bald forehead, bushy, reddish whiskers^ 
and good-humoured, but powerful eyes, over which a pair of enormous brows 
beetled. 

Sudi was the person, omitting, for want of space, the equally dia* 
TBcteristic dress of My Uncle Uie Curate,’* whom the intelligent reader 
will at once surmise, from allusions above, to have held his curacy 
in the sister isle ; and not only was that^ the case, but its site was in the 
most remote and picturesque part of the land — on one of the fiords, or 
rock-bound islets of Doneg:il. A more amiable, simple, yet warm- 
hearted, honest, and manly character was never depicted by the pen of 
a novelist. But to be an uncle there must be nephews or nieces, and 
diere were in this case both, and these not far away, for the worthy curate 
had wedded the rector’s sister (as worthy a personage in her way, was 
Aunt Carry as Uncle Hercules himself), and the parsonage stood on the 
northern side of the fiord, the town of Redcross and the curacy on the 
eastern. The domestic circle at the parsonage was composed of the Bev. 
Mr. Spencer, an easy quiet gentlemanly man; Mrs. Spencer, wife by a 
second marriage, a di^ontented, intractable, selfish woman, who had been 
an invalid, and a most vexatious one, ever since the birth of her youngest 
child; an eldest son, ^Sydney, who from having been candessfy lowed 
after, so far fimm being his fri|her s comfort or pride, was begiuning to 
rive him much uneasiness, and was destined to give him more; an eldeet 
daughter, Arabella, tall, fair, and Itandsome, but vain, haughty^ and petu- 
lant; and a second, Elizabeth, in whom the spirits of love and fcnowled^ 
—the sereqihic and cherubic characters, to bormw the old Babbinical dis- 
tinction — were beautifully blended, and a hosrof little things of no im- 
portance to the stoiy. 

Sydney Spencer s boon companion was a dissolute, dissipated, yieious 
yrono^ man, Dawson by name, who inherited a neglected country man- 
sion m the neighbourho^ yclept Castle Dawson, but who led a aind of 
oactDatuig life between Donegal and London, appearing and diwmpeaiing 
su^icioudy, but having always some plausible account to me ormm9e£ 
At this man’s house, Sydney fell in company with two London seamps^ 
who had been brought down by Dawson to ship off dandeatniely aoinn 
of the pictures, busts, imd other valuables from the castle. Thm men 
not only seduce young Sydney into gambling and carouaing, but they 
also rob him of a pstoi, with which they afterwards comimt «n etsaaft 
upon a tithe-proctor— Mr. Randall Maguire— and wUch dboovered 

on the 8[)ot, as well as a bank-note, the residue of a gamUing tmsactkqi 
with the r^d icaaqis, traced ba^ to Sydney, iarave ^ unlbitnDate 
yyng roan in chargee of most hmnous characte r. 

^ Author of **Tlie Badielor of the AlbaoV* and the ** Weon 
Inmly.’’ evols. CbapnanaadBaB, 
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The whole mi of we ttoiy hangsltipoa this circuinstanee. The yoQii|^ 
girls have boui, in the meantime, got lovers and made engagements for 
life ; the pert Arabella had got a fitting lover in the vain, frivolous, 
empty*pated Dabzac, a colonel of a non-existing regiment of militia; 
wMe the beauteous ^zabeth had won a more becoming prize, in a young 
Cambridge man, somewhat too delicate in his manners and faswiooa 
in bis taste, but who improves afterwards, and who is carried to 
the fiord of Redcross on a yachting trip, with an excellent eonsm 
and good companion, Mr. Markhiun. The sad event ^of the robbery 
at the Black Castle brings misery and dismay into the midst ci 
tliis hitherto happy family circle. Mrs. Spencer insisted upon police, 
military, nay, artillery, to garri«on the house, and a wretch of an 
•Abigail, who afterwards tani|H*rs with the letters when postmistress at 
Redcross, is alone able to quiet her with large doses of morphine ; Sydney, 
himself, half-cowed at the circumstances in which he is placed, is uncer- 
tain how to act, and without energy to arrive at the truth ; Uncle Her- 
cules, towering over all around him like a dromedary in a fiock of sheep, 
is busy exploring every nook and comer in the land, himself and his stout 
cudgel, sole compauions in the search, brnughtat one moment into imme- 
diate contact with one of the robbers at the top of a ruinous tiiwer, at 
another smashing bottles, crockery, and furniture at Dawson Castle, 
alter a forcible abduction of EHznSeth by the miscreant Dawson ; and, 
lastly, by his almost undivided and pcirevering efforts, clearing Sydney 
of the untoward charges wliich hung like a black cloud upon the family, 
which had brought the father almost to ruin, and inqteded the settlement 
in life of his sister. 

To say that this story is well told, that the characters are ably deline«> 
ated, the Kx^alities well and distinctly brought out, and the circumstances 
of life, and habits and manners in remote Donegal, are accurately deli- 
neated, is saying little. Every thing is first rate, evert touch is of nature or 
of a skill that rivals nature. Most persona in reading the history of the 
Island of Higgledy-Piggledy will deem it the best satire |>eDned on Ireland 
since the days of Dean Swiil, but we think it is more pointed than 
even any thing the worthy dean himself ever wrotp ; nor is the strong- 
headed curate l^s energeti^against that idleness, which stands like a lion 
in the pathway of the Irish peasant, and that dependence u{>oii others 
which leads them to seek for every amelioration and every benefit from 
the sister counti^, instead of deriving such from their own industry and 
exertiona The author is not like too many w liters of the present day, 
satirical merely for the sake of saying smart things, nor does he run a 
tik with Iramanhy in all its phases ; wiien he does chastise, it is for a pur- 
pose, and a goodly one, and throughout this as throughout his former 
worin there is a variety, a freshness, a fullness and vigour rarely, if ever, 
to be meet with in the teemings of ^e popular literature of the day. 


HORDAUNT HALL; OR, A SEPTEMBER NIGHT • 
Hmnwiro, the audior of each popular stories as the ^ Two Old Men’s 
Tite,*’ jBmilfe Wyndham,’’ h^ devoted her pomrs of language 
anddeseriptbn to depkmng the mistakes, errors, and difficulries m thoee 
wlu^ upon the whole, were well-meaning ; to the evils entailed by eucli 
fruodti upem tbe innocent, and the obstruction by them laid in padis 
Itoidaunt Rah; or, a September KlghU A Ko veins voila Henry Cdllninir 






9t8 UtMUfiy Motiou. 

cf die pieos and the goodL Tlie (jpeeaent story u one, however, of a 
totally uderent oast ai^ eharaoter; the author revel% and that wkll a 
detail that lends the heart, in the deeper and darker mysteries diet lie 
beneath — the mysteries of am. 

To-day,” says the ant hows as, ^a darker spbit comes over me : will 
you enter tte dcm with me, an^ without munhuring or fevohang at the 
gloom which corers you, bdiold the results of rice T* 

And a truly impallmg sight it is as thus presented to us ! A sweet 
melody that mdrmy serves to introduce discord and inharmonious sounds, 
a pleasant garden that leads the way to loathsome dens. Nothing can 
be more enticing than the abode of that philosophic recluse, the aged 
Feveraham, nothing more Icieautaful and innocent than his sweet only 
daughter Miriam. When the dark cloud comes in the shape of Ridley,* 
we Judder insdnctively, and the veiy smile of the young, rich, and in- 
tellectual profligate repels, like the fitful flash of lightning, ^at alone 
can illumine that dark cloudi But when virtue succumbs, and innocence 
and happiness are wrecked at altar*of pasrion, and when the trusting, 
doating parent is struck down paralytic by tlie blow — the whole effect is 
^ipalliiig. Never did we read scenes so painfully wrought up as flU the 
wr^ volume of Mordaunt Hall/' It is a positive relief to feel assured 
that such things are not. Fathers, even though secluded from the world, 
teachers of youth, albeit of pliilosophic mood, do not bring up beloved 
daughters in ignorance of all moral and religious precepts ; they do not 
suimlant the Holy Writ by the works of Rousseau and of Miss Wolston- 
eait. When woman sins through such wondrous ignorance as is made 
to beset Miriam, it Is In a totally different station of life. Mannonters 
Shepherdess is the only parallel. 

Death has in kindness relieved the broken-hearted parent, and Ridley is 
wedded to onelnhisown sphere, when clothed In long-hraided tresses hang- 
ingdownaroundherftce audshoulders, dripping with water, which stream^ 
from hair and vesture ; her toce pale as tne water-lily, suimortiug a small 
tonder in&iit, which sl^ gently father’s feet, Miriam appeared 

to him who had so basely wrongM her. That same September nigtit, after 
depositing her child at .the door of Mordaunt Hall, Miriam h^ buried 
bmr griefe and her wrongs in the water’s depths. 

Gideon, as the deserted child is called, adopted by Caiaatha, defonnsd 
m bo^ bi^ beautiful in mind — ^and brought up by a w^thy squi^ Mr. 
eSuukuM, who is married to a sitter of Caiantha's, liinw in mind and 
bodfe, carries away ail the honours at school and college, and Uves to be 
confrcnited with his unnatunil parent, who, after riring to the ntmoet 
peUlieat eminence as a statesman, has yet ever been haimted by the 
skami of that Septendier night, and is at last justly humbled W his own 
son. This aoconqplished Chdeon passes away to the world et die jast» 
and adds one mm to so many catastrophss. It is a fearful story of 
on and its results, bat the first and last scenes alluded to are almost on* 
paralleled fee eflb^ve l i t ii a tion . 

COftUKFONOBNCE OP SCRILLBIL* 

It is diBcoit in a ooontij fike t^ ukere enthamsm in poetre nnl 
nrt Si to tamed down by eoM coovendonaBtiee, and by a stilimote mnmi 

* Conmandiiiin ef Bdifller wltb Stoner. Comprisbig Stotchas and AnsW' 
dstme f tkfeihe, the Seblegaii, Wfebaid, sad other Oentsnawgnrisa wfth With 

dy lAmard SnTT^ ^.Baatfer- 
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utift wri m ian, to imMiiie s kMer Hlle ilw feBoungii ^ ^ 

m ataSr, crniMumdi, and iraB<swtinud conemndnioc^ dwtuad tr 
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I« ao «ge v 1 m» aft damlat itMlf mote and noret and beconef tbe itern of 
xidi and poimfiil soDtiuuwia, it it wH that o great man comes fonraid and. 
aboapi what human nature is still capable of. The better portion of mankiodL 
weary of their fellow-men, and yeamioff for something great amid the turmou 
of tbe depiav^ beinga who surround them, assuajK theij thirst, feef an 
impulse wnt^ raises them above their fellows, and gauier courage to continw 
on the path which leads to a worthy goal. They then feel the wish to press 
^ hand of their benefactor, to show him their tears of joy and enthusiaain, 
in order that he also may find strength, should^he ever be harassed the 
doubt, whether the men of his generation were worthy of his labours. This 
was the reason why 1 and three other persons, all wortliy of reading your 
works, have jointly written to express to you our thanks, and our admiration 
of you. To prove that I understand you, 1 have endeavoured to set one of 
3 rour songs to music. When I shall have shown you that, though in a different 
ait, I also belong to die salt of die eftrth, it w)11 then be high time to mention 
way name. For the present it is of no moment. 


This letter was accompanied by the portraits of Komer and of his fiiend 
Httber, as also by those of Minna (Anna Maria Stock), soon afterwards 
married to Komer, and of Dora (Johanna Dorothea Stock), her sister. 
Schiller, however, did not answer the friendly overture for seven months^ 
when, as he himself says, chance — a lovely sunset — recalled the orieiiuds 
of the portraits to his mind, and he sat down and wrote to them a letter 
(hD of impulse. He assured them that their letters and presents had 
caused him more pleasure than any thing that had occurred to him during 
the whole course of his liters^ pursuits, and that it was to them that he 
was indebted for his peace of mind, and for having revoked the enrae 
which he had ottered in his affliction upon his vocalapn as a poet! 

Such was the commencement of a correspondence which, beginning in 
1784, the year after Schilleris first connexion with the theatre at Maim- 
heiiii, pourtrays more faithfully aU that concerns both the hitemal and 
external life of that great man, than any hiogpnphy could do, however 
aUy written. Schiller, boro in 1759, had written poems in 1775, when 
Gome, Lessing, and RIopstock were the sources from whence he breathed 
inspiration, ana he also, at that early period of life, began tbe study of 
Shakespeare. He afterwards abandons poetiy fer a time, publishra a 
treatise, entitled **The Philosophy of Physiology, and another " On the 
CoanexioD between the Animal and Mora! Nature of Man,” which pre«> 


cored for him the appointment of siuqgeon in the army. How many 
grafeisional tieatiaes might a man jpublish in this country before it would 
eani far him a similar tribute ? Snch a thing was never known. £a 
1781, Sehiiler, however, letaiued to hk first impulses with aD the 
aSeetion of a lover wKo forsaken a fiuthfiil mistress, and he pnfaliriled 
m vehme whidh contained, aqpioiig other things, his ** Robb^’* and 
edfiek he ahoitly aftsrwaida waa requested 1^ Mvy-CoiinoiUor Schwan 
to< amuM for the stage. Apolitical allosion in the play having dio^ 
nb aa ed m dulm, Sehifler repaned to Fnmconk, where, m some tinu^ 
npfinnA s wilaoaee at the eowtiy seat of Baroness WoOsogen^tiS^ at 
the end of the aann 1788, he went to M an nh e im r and enteaedtinto 
doie oonneidoa. whin the theatre. His correspondence opeow at tins 
€Mch with e i hwi i Bii i to the dugnst which he had fete at tlm nniiMiiitiiiniB 
which he had had to enooaitor at the veiy onset of htt poetiott career; it 
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fellows bim to Diesdon, fad WiMm«r,--4iirmh Us intimaegr 

with Herder, WMiui^ end Goethe^-^in his various mumetm as aa 
historical writer, a servant of the state, a professor at Jena, and a 
domestic ]nan,-*in his connexion with <*Tbe Horen,** in which he was 
associated ndth Kant, Klopstock, the Schlegels, Humboldt, and a host of 
other celebrities, as well as those above mentioMd, and sHbose friendaUp 
drew closer and dioaer to him as life pro g r es s e d, and continued till his 
own Beir* tolled his passing away fitnn a world of constant exerikm. 
A book of morwvaried matter has been seldom left by a man to posterity. 
It is fell of the hnest criticisms upon poetry, literature, art, and philo« 
sophy, and it is altogether one of the most comprehensive pictures yet 
given to the public, of the German mind during its most remarkably 
fiieraiy epoch— its Augustan age. 


CROMWELL DOOLAN.* 

Our friend Sir Richard Levinge has stamped himself, by his Crom- 
well Doolan,** u novelist an J humorist of the first water. Tlie birtli 
and parentage of his hero is at the onset wrapped in an amount of 
myst^ and crime that in any other country but Ireland could only 
belong to the middle ages. The sceneiy of these events is also sketched 
with a familiar and an able pen. A capital character of a soldier of the 
old school. Colonel Scabbait, a disappointed man, a laborious writer for 
the Untied Service Journal^ the inventor of a hundred weapons, mis- 
riles, and accoutrements, engaged in a paper war with a host who sign 
riiemselves Helmet,** Shako,** Ramrod,** Ac., and who ultimately 
dies broken-hearted upon the discovery of gun-cotton and W*amer*8 long 
range, forces the service upon young Cromwell Doolan. 

The examination at Sandhurst is a fine touch of humour, and before 
leaving college, fell well does our young hero pay off masters and tutors 
for all the ,Iittle inconveuiencss that dimpUne and education had obliged 
him to undergo. The interior. economy of an officer's quarters ana a 
professed miKtmy lady-killer, Philip Augustus Filagree, or the ** M uffin 
worrier, ** as he is more familiarly cimed, pass next in review, to which our 
hero’s introduction to the service, through the musical Mi^r Bassoon 
forms a dimax. 


Once more the adjutant repeated— " Mr. Cromwell Doo1an*s come to 
jinn ;** and finding that no notice was taken of either, closed the door, and left 
our hero confronting the musician. 

The last announcement, however, was not lost upon the major ; for, witli- 
out once takina his eyes off his music-book, he set our hero to music thus ■ 

•• Cromwell Doolan s come to join, come to join, come to iptn i Cromwell 
ll 0 olan*s come to join, come to join, come to join.** 

Cromwell hesiCBted for a moment — burst into a loud fit of laughter, and 
bolted out of the room. 


Hie biac)( die^ (and » there not one in meet n^imenti ?) in that to 
-whieh Cromwdl wu attached, vac another Eincmlder->one E»».8g n 
CameGni O^Too^— n raw and nalhdrad cnb ; and it it in dia 
debnoe of the fiur danylhter of a rq;iniental 'te^|eant, agaiaat die mde- 
nm of'thia Onfode, that oonuneBoea an attacihinant of n ^Etnnt dm* 
tacter to that eatartainad by Cromwdl towards Ma oorpa f nnd it ia ufKia 


the Btakwooda," te. fte, trois. Bsaiy 
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die difficulties entaddd bj this the enmity ojf O’Toole, die 

Teiyiiie fortoMe of Hamey Crosme, a persecuted tcmdier, then aa old 
geiienu*s aomiiial wi&, and lastly, w^ded to Cromwell in her true 
eharacter of Kathleen, the kidnapped daughter of Lord Dinmore^ Crom- 
well being himielf, not a Doolan, but an O'Neil, that the gist of the 
aendmentol portion of thnstory lies. ^ 

It is, however, in the sketcmM of life, the exploits of the body raiStaat 
in piping dm of peace, and the amusing sketches of travel and eon* 
dnental localities, that the interest of the work is really concentrated. 
Cromwell timed barber. Filagree in love with Pbemy O’Shaughnessy, 
and the latter pirating the betise of Miss Edgeworth’s heroine. 

** Quit, captain ! och ! my shoe !'* • 

The Muffin worrier” stripped b3' the Irish labourers, his cotton-shirt, 
stamped all over with red figures of ballet-dancers in the act of making 
wonderful pas de force, exciting the exclamation, — 

Och, by my shoul, Tim ! that bangs Bsgiaghar I As I’m a sinner, 
they are all famales !” , 

Mademoiselle Prunella Melnotte discardibg Filagree, because his nation 
behaved so ill to Napoleon ; the old governor snooting tame ducks at 
St Roque ; the ** Muffin worrier” cut by Muley Hassan at Tangiers ; 
the experiences of Chintz ; the retired bag-man in the Green Island ; the 
theft of the sandwiches poisoned for a dog ; the practical jokes of the 
guard, M’Clusky ; the imaginary kissing on passing througn a railway 
tunnel ; and the accident tlut happened to Filagree’s parUcuon de yamme 
elasiiyue, with the latter’s final devotion to Agnes, the fair Kathleen’s 
step-daughter ; are full of sparkling merriment, which relieves admirably 
tlie more painful scenes that occur at Gibraltar, and our hero’s sentlmentiii 
loves on tW shores and on the waters of that most beautiful of lakes— 
il Lago di Como. 


SHAKSPEARe^ 

Tris is a work of considerable merit, which we hare, by accident, 
omitted to notice before. Much as has been done to illustrate the life of 
our immortal bard— searching ardiives— deetphe^ng monuments— criti- 
cising texts, and discovering &cts and relics that bear in any wav upon 
the wtails of his social position and career — the picturesque and £he ro- 
maatic aspect of that lim have been seldom prominratly brought forward. 
Yet there is much in the life of Shakspeare to which both these sources of 
enjoyment pre-eminently attach themselves. His birth-place, and fii- 
vcNinte abo^ is a most picturesque site. The old house itself—** the 
home of Shakspeare’* — ^with its dormer windows and gable, its deep 
|>oreh, {mjecting parlour and bay window, is acknowledge^ on all hand^ 
to have bm exceedingly picturesque the interior, with its large 
roomy fire-place, its iliaiitel-tree a solid beam of oak, and old oak chair^ 
was such as frequently employed the rare talents of Ostade. The Gram- 
nuur 8di0(^ a true EngUsh-looking buUdlng, and with the attached 
chap^ of Ckdld, a good ipecimen of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the nmn of Hmiiy VTl., are beauties coucentiated within the town 
kself; but tiHe neighbourliood is also quite as rich in mementoes The 
qinet field-m^, amng which the poet must so oft have wrandered^n the 
evWngtoliis “lady-love,” is known to most admirers of Shakspeare^ 

^ The Boat, the Lover, the Actor, the Man. ABomanoe. By HenrjrOariing, 
Author of ** John of Kngtan^*’ Ac. 3 voU. Biehard Bentley. 
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Jloit rural and lutiffiant m tbe ^Bsadactife wlatit meets ibe ^e all 
around: oorn-fieida» and pastaze-laill> and snug fioms; tlm old-Sudmoned 
gaiblee of Shotteiy before; the wood-embosomed houses of Stratford be- 
hind ; where, from among the trees, shoots up the elmpnt spire of one 
of the most beauts of oar conntiy ohurdhes. IVooeemi^ down a lane^ 
and crossing a brook, we readi Anne Hathawaj’s oottag^ a hmg t h atc hed 
tenement d tiidber and nlaster, built, like most Warwickabixa eottagea, 
u^on square slabs. Witain this house is an old carved bedstead, cer- 
tainly as old as^the Shaksperian era, and from the back die view is even 
more jpictnresque than in front Tall trees overshadow the cottage, and 
a rustic stile opens the way into a meadow, where stand some half- 
timbered cottages as olA as the home of the Hathaways. There is, 
indeed, much to interest the student — clover of the oU niral life of 
England in Shotteiy. 

Above all, we have the woods and glades, and the ancient mansion of 
Charlecote, the scene of the deer-stealing adventures ; nor is London 
itself wanting in interesting reminiscences of the time of Shakspearo. 
There was no lack of matei^f, both* for the romantic and the pictu- 
resque, and Mr. Curling has availed himself of them with taste and 
nbOity. The scene opens with the young poet in the park-like scenery 
of Cfopton Hall, Ills early sonnets, inspired by Chanotte Clopton, a 
rescue from an infuriated bull, imd a first love. We then turn to Str^- 
ford-upon-Avon; John Shakspeare's difficulties, the Falcon tavern, and 
the plots of the Jesuits, alternate wkh pleasantly-imagined domestic 
aoenes — ^young Will Shalbpeare in convent* with his beloved mother in 
the house in Henley Street. Then we have the fray at tiie Chequers, 
and the plague, to which Shaksneare^s first love fell a victim. These sad 
and turbulent scenes are sucoeeaed after a time by pleasing pictures c£ 
rural life — the wooing of Anne Hathaway, followed oy a marriage ; and 
soon after, by the deer-stealing fitdic, and the lampoon that ensued upon 
the persecutions which that freak entailed, and which Mr. Curling is 
caret^ol to attribute to one Pdlincet Ghrasp, a rilJanous lawyer, and not to 
the chivalrous Sir Thomas. Next we rave the flight Co Ixmdon, the 
poor player at the Globe and the theatre at the Blackfriars, the rudng 
player at court, and tiie poet and his patrons, and then his friends; 
scenes diversifi^ by sketdies of intimate life at the Boards Head m 
East Cheap and in his London home, and hy skeCehet of puldie life, 
fibe threatened Spanish invasion, and the camp at Tilbniy. 

The woik is pleasantly brou^t to an end by Shakspeare's return to 
that town i^on which his mind was fixed with an miaearing tX&otitm 
through fife. It is, indeed, in every jpoint of view, a very delig^btftd 
sketch of the po^*s life ; and it is replete with gnmfaie deseriptioiis dt 
the various lomties and points of interest connected with a eaieer to 
whudi the detest interest attaches itself, and prohaUy will do so, so 
as the lai^gaage he wrote in exists. 


A BOOK POE A CORNER.* 

It would be diSeidt to make out whether Lrigh Hmtt*s fervonor is 
greatcjt mfiwour ofboQkiorcif garfena. He grows soentimriiittfewheD 
A Book for a Goner ; or, Bstoetkms in ^rose and verse hem sutfaoia iMst 

qritedtothstiiiodearsufeymeBt : with eonmmts on eseb, and a gsaeral bitro- 

dnetkm.* ^laigbHbitt. BliisMtedwiffiriglit woodengraiiiig^ 

F.W.Hidiiie^ Mri J.Rriiddl^ Svels. Chiqniuai and HslL 
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ipealang of eidwr, mtotoi tomtaj instances of liapinDei^ nad aometsflMe 
mstoes^ acluefved iw derotion to each, that we are fiduato talce triage in 
3ie pleasing notion tbat neither is complete without the other^ and that 
are h^ taken together* 

Gladljr would wn^ in ibbe q>irtt aoii^t for* have quoted and eommeDted 
upon Sir W« Temple’s I^ughts in Retirement, Cowley’s Thoughts cm 
M Oaerden, and the editors able expositioD of wliat a countzy-houae and 
grounds ought to comprise ; but publishers and circumstances, as fatal Jo 
all on^Bpinal intentioiis as they are to author s title-pages^ have infniMd 
upon the original notion. There is a comer’’ in active life as wdU aa 
in retirement, and Mr. Leigh Hunt was bade to direct his attention to 
it He beg^ therefore, with a Letter addressed to an Infant, and 
finished with ^ hi the Churchyard. He introduced into Ua 

selection examples of what he calls Imavernes and other half-witted 
activities out in the vrorld, and of terrors and tragedies in solitude.’’ 

But a'hile he thus obeyed his instructions and produced undoubtedly 
a more various and genendiy acceptable couple of volttmes, bis heart stiu 
dwelt with bis original idea, and he cherished to the last, the balmy, not 
the exciting part of his work. 

The very greatest getiiua (he proclaims in meditative language), after all, is 
not tlie greatest thing in tlie world, ao} more tlian the greatest city in the 
world is the coiintr}* or the sky. It is a concentration of some of its greatest 
powers, but it is not the greatest diifusion of its might. It is not die habit 
of its success, the stability of its sereneness. And this is wliat readers like 
ourselves desire to feel and know. The greatest use of genius is but to sub- 
serve tbat end ; to further the means of enioyiiig it, and to freshen and keep 
it pure ; as the winds and thunders, which come rarely, are purifiers of the 
sweet fields, which are abiding. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

We regret to be obliged, from want of space. \p give brief notices this month of 
several new works of merit. TAe Hall ami tiw Manor Hotue^ a novel in three 
volumes, published by T. C. Newby, is an able and amusing tirade against the 
social evils of family pride when carried to an irrelevant extent. With a manly 
unpndudioed brudicr to back him, we have no appreh^nriona at the onset, as to 
the ultimate success of the briefless barrister, although a (mange in the sttooesskm 
mrigiDates diflEkmlties where least expected. The story is well wTitten,and it flows 
00 smoothly and pleasantly enough, but it wants (xeahness and vigour. 

“ Wlmt a large volome of adventunes,** said the author of the ** Sentimentai 
Jonrnqy,'* ^may be gasped within this Utile span of lilb by him who interests 
his heart in every thing.” So deemed the ** very old la4y>’’ when she wrote her 
Gostls and Guartumg ; cw, The Chroniclat of a Life, publish^ in two volumes, by 
Charies OlUar. Nor was she altogether wrong- ohronidea are of a pleasing^ 
desultory chacaeuw. The sentiment is, especially for aa old la4y, a little over- 
wrought, and the society taken tiom a sphere one degree higher than her lady- 
ship appears to be either familiar or intimate with, but the touches of life are 
rqpiete with ^diag, and the incidents are sufficiently various and interesting to 
oany on tibe reader per force to the oonclnaiom — lie Lfevf MaximUen Bobeo^ 
fierre, with extracts from his unpublished correspondence, by G. H. Lewes, and 
nublialaad by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, is a piece of serious and laborious 
mography, Im more intereating; as, excepting the notices in dictionorms, &&, no 
leeords of a oaraor whioh, with all its fismts, has certainly left a deep impresskoi 
on men's minda, have hitherto been manhalkd together. Mr. Lewes, aUbooi^ 
helnteiiieta diffinently some of the frmts, aoknowledges his obligations^ M,« 
Lamartwia than whom no one pievioualy bestowed the care with whldi 
wvtiomoflUibemim's life aia triced in OAiengw 

MEletters were, It appears, placed at the author’s disposal M. Lon^ Blanca 
and the result is a work of considerable historical preteiuions, ana wlddi 
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liiitorical justice has loiigdeiiiaaded«--i|pitNnisiog title fsge, Duodmmoi or, Tki 
SerMkr*9 Pnmt$^ an auto-hiognphj, Vritten by an insf^ifleant little voltune^ 
and published likewise by iti^ at the house of Mr. T. C. Newl^, opens the way 
to a dull book. — Not being ainong those who aflbct to prore their superiority by 
their incapacity to rriirii spoftire creatioiis of an unrestricted taey. Of fights 
into the rei^oiis of fiOries and other supematural beings, we hailed with heart* 
fblt de^ht a volume published this month by Messrs. Chapman and Ball, being 
Fairy Tain fnm all Natiom^ by Anthony ISL Mocftalba, a work to which the 
highMt attractiooB are imparted by twenty-four illustrations from the pencil of 
Bichard Doyle. These ihiiy talcs are derived ftum the moat tnaoceasihle 
sources. The lodandish, the Sanskrit, the Slavonic, the Lusatian, the Wendian, 
the Betschuanian : They arc somethnies rather extravagant versions of ikmiiiar 
legends, but they are alwaj's spiritocl and amusing. — It has become almost a 
proverbial saying, that it is more difllcalt to write for the young than for the 
grown-up. It is probably owing to this that so many otherwise suooassftil 
authors are never satisfied till they have put in tlieir claim to favouritism among 
theiuvenlles. Joka Jwert'M Tain far Lime Jokm Jonesw, by O. P. R, Janies, Esq., 
published by Cradock and Co., are like Sir Walter Scott's writings fbr the young, 
purely historical ; quite unUke Captain Manyat's soul-entrancing volumes. ThU, 
however, will render them only, the more acceptable with those who insist upon 
inatmetlon being oonlbmed with amusement ; to youngsters who piufbr the latter, 
we may here mention that the. second tclame of that inimitable story, 7%e 
ZMe Savaye, has just been pubtished by Hurst and Co.— A book devoted to 
Bmarkabk and Eceenirie CharacUre was a g^at idea. The notion carries its 
own promise of recreation and amusement on its very face. Mr. F. W. Fairbolt 
has commenced such a series of biographical memoirs of persons famous for cx- 
traordinaiy actions or singularities in Bentkfft Cabinet Library^ and has added to 
the innate attractiveness of the subject, by characteristic and iUustrative sketches. 
—It Is one of the provinces of genius to anticipate experience. In a small treatiae 
on fftmeehokl Edncatkm, just published by Mr. Moxon, Miss Martincan. author, 
political economist, and traveller, has attested that slie has also studieii the dis- 
ci|fiine of domestic life, so as to treat of such subjects practically as well as 
philosophically, but with evidently loo great a bias towards the theoretic and 
psycok^cal pc^ion of tlio inquity. — An epic poem in six books (formidafair 
headed Sjdfnarillska, Angurbocli, Ac.), each book of some 600 lines, is a bold 
undertaking nuw-a-days; but when we learn that the VJtmy is the first of a 
aer^ In whidi the au(hor. who shields himself under the nome of Zavarr, Intends 
to illustrate the various systems of mvthology that have prevailed to any extent 
in the world, we wonder at tlie enthusiasm which can labour without hopes 


of letum. The Viking attests, however, talent, learning, and research on the 
part of its author. — A HiUary of WonderJFd Inventimu is one of Messrs Chapman 
and Hall’s admirably illustrated little books — ^flowers strewn on the dry path of 
knowledge— so moch to be commended for young people. — i?kmds amd Smukime, 
with other poems, by John James Halls, B.A., published bv Charles Oilier, attest 
graater facility of versification on tlie part of the author than brilliant ^genius.— 
Rerdaiuma of Life^ and oiher Poeme^ by John Edmund Beadc, and publish^ by Mr. 
Fkrker are destined to live more than a day. The author will, in all probability, 
have somediflkul^, at first, in making himself read; but none will ariae from such 
perusal without leeliagthat they have been in communion with a mind tuned to 
the true fiaeUug of poetry. Blr. Beade has, indeed, earned for himsdf a niche by 
Urn side of the author of the ** Excursion.’*— Tw«> more daimants present them- 


selves In Thomas BurYddgr and Arthur H. Clough, authors of AmbanmUOf pob- 
Bshod bF Obapman and Hall; nor are they to be ineverently dismissed. Hr. 
Burbidge eepedally writes with the pleasant lisiides and the light melody of one 
ki|^ in liivoorwftli the rouse.— The equality of woman— a subject we thou^t long 
ago admitted among dvilised natloiis — ^is made the subject of an elaborate argu- 
ment by Mr. Reeve,M.C.P., in an Emaymthe ComparaHve /airfiedof Hosum, kc. 
^TkeSbdfkmid FM/r 1840, pubUsbed byH.Hurst and Col,Is adem and droll 
introduction to asnyjgood leodjpts and valuable practical hints. Mr* Blan* 
chsfd Jerraid’a OM 1rasaaadomdnin5kw,alsopttblithed1^H.HnislsadCa, 
is neitlier deoil nor hnaMirotta,bnt a dry pounds, dilUings and peooe disq^tlcgi 
bBen rifionial government, fiir too polHico-statistlcal for our pages.— we had 
'Mdentdly omitted to the hurt to notice, that the fine descriptive poems on llie 
iRums of mmry i^mde, hy Kkholas MIchdi, origindly published fat AitutMrdVe 
Mamirtfi^ have been duly coDeeted into an appropriate volume, and pdblMisd 
by Mesm Tcgg^ with a portrait of the author. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

Chafter IX. ^ 

THE ICEET— THE FIND, AND THE FINISH. 

the morning of life,” as the quack doctor commences his 
advertisement, men often want to compress as much action and exmte- 
ment into one day as serves nmre moderate ones two or three ; thus, 
there must be a dinner, and at least a couple of evening parties to run 
opposition to each other, one of which muSt be kept up till some most 
unseasonable hour, lest the guests may b^ supposed not to have enjoyed 
themselves. If hounds meet twenty miles off, and gentlemen, ** in the 
morning of life,** can contrive to keep up the ball*’ till tliere b just 
time to go home, change, and breakfast, then, indeed, it b very enjoy- 
able. If, in addition, hounds run ten or fifteen miles “ t'other way,’* 
leaving them in the heart of some other county, with just time enough 
to get a post-chaise and four to rattle home and dress for another dinner, 
to be followed as before with a couple of balls, they then have the cream 
of the thing. This, however, is too good to last. Nature, inezoraUe 
nature, will have her way ; and however youths may boast and protest 
that they are not tired, that they are as fresh as ever,” that they are 
ready to do it all over again, the trembling hand, the palled appetite, the 
blanched and hollow check, tell a tale that no words can contradict 
A youth b then eitlier prematurely used up,” or he draws in. If used 
up, we hear little more about him, but if he draws in, he be^ns to think 
that a little sleep is, perhaps, as agreeable, and quite as usefiu, as dandng 
all night for the sake of saying be has done so. Presently the second 
boll ceases to be indispensable, and instead of J;hinking that it must be 
the best of the two^ or feeling mortified at not being able to say he has 
only looked in at Mrs. Brown’s on hb to Lady Green’s, he goes to 
the best one and stays at it In course of time, even the one bail loses 
its attractions. He finds out that though he must have a* dinner eveiy 
day, a ball is by no means essential to his ezbtenoe. He, therefore, 
presses only to go to those at houses where he dines, and soon dege- 
nerates into a stop gap” at the one, and a staircase appendage at the 
otiier. At forty he is eiUier to be found at a table in a snug comer of 
bb duby or dressing-gowned and slippered, eating his solitary dinner at 
home. But that b going much lower down the rale of years than any 
of our party have reached# They are all in the morning of life, ill 
flushed with the delights of ball and supper society— some, perhap^ apt 
to gel a little flushed with inferior champaigue. Miss Jumpheavy*8 
a free aad esty icart of ball. She was one of your cert^ age ladies, 
one who profoased to be tolerably indifferent to public opinion, to be 
inclined to please hmelf — what the men call ** a devilbh good sort of 
follow.” Iwugli ihe was a certain age— than which, as has been often 
•dd, nothing can be more uncertain— ^e danced most heartily, and could 
eat plover’s eggs and lobster salad witli any one. As she gave capital 
A/mY.— VOL. Lzxzv. no. cccel. 2 o 
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Iroi^pers, die iJways Ud ihe :** eaB»** glHihsy^ii^'w tba tiiii Aooi aud»^ 
and there iras mre to be a xm x^poet ser bonier whatever otiber 
jMities tnight be goings on. The men fai;ougbtoadi other, one introdnoed 
hisiijend, nadt&n^lbitdittibdiiKwdif^^ 

Qbl idbo {MKtib^ 

fion unm vm a move than osnal ihin, and a Oeore than uraal flow of 
.€Umpe%|i^ whidb treat pop, pop, {Kiiqpiiig---and 
jijM as goes betw^ die aete on a hot night at a theatre. 

The dbh8ei)tteaoek^wae, that the ball was kept up till past five, and as aU 
jam it 'q[drit must smoke a cigar before they go to it was six before 
mmiy of them tumedta. Mr. Soapej^ JSponge, on the other hand, spent 
a'^reiy q[idet beef-steak aa<^mnt-of-wine evening in the' ooflbe-xoom of 
Bmoswick Hotel, vriiere he sat in solitary state at a mahogany dip of 
* a table sunounded by some five or six other gentlemen at similar stips^ 
all in the usual state of trepidation lest any one should speak to thm 
without being introdOced. There is nothing a true-born JMtoa is so 
fir^htened of as bdng spoken to by a stranger in a coffee-room. 

At ten o’clock our inend W^nt to-b^, just about the time that the 
world,’* the Laverick Wells world, at least, was preparing for Miss 
Jumpheav}*’s ball. 

Early to bed and early to rise’* being among Mr. S^nge s maxisas, 
he was enjoying the view of the pannes at tlie bai^ of his hotel 
diortly afW daylight the next momiDg, a time about as difficult to fix 
in a November day as the age of a lady of a certain age.” It takes 
even an expeditious dresser ten minutes or a quarter of an hour extra 
the first time he has to deal with boots and breves ; and Mr, Sponge^ 
as we showed in our ojiening chapter, being quite a pattern card in m 
peculiar line, of course took a good deal more to get himself up.** 

An accustomed eye could see a more than ordmary stir in tlie streets. 
Hiding-roasters ana their assistants might be seen goiug along with 
strings of saddled and ude^saddled screws ; fl^s began to roll at 
an earlier hour, and natty tigers to kick about m budkskins prior to 
deparUng with hunters, indifferent. 

Each man had told nis partner at Miss Jumpheavy’s ball of the 
capital trick thc^' were gomg to play the stranger ; and a desire to see 
the stranger, far more than a desire to see the trick, caused many fidr ones 
to forsake their downy couches who had much better have kept them. 

The world is geumally vety complaisant with regard to strangeia, so 
long as they are strangers, generally making them out to be a gow deal 
betiw than they really are, aod Mr. Sponge came in fiir his full share of 
stnmger credit They not onlv bre^ht all the twenty horses Lea t h er 
said he had scattered about to Laverick Wells, but made him otil to have 


a house in Eaton-sqimre, a yacht at Cowes, and a fixst-rate moor in . 
SeoUaod, and some said a peerage in expectancy^ No wondtf that he 
^dretWj** as theatrical people say. 

Let us imw suppose him breakfasted, and Aady for a start 

Be was ^^got up** with uncommon care in the most completo ^leef 
the severe or£r of a^Karring costume. It being now the commeimiasnief 
the legi^ate hunting-seasofi^the fint week in Novemhei^fae seioMl. 
himsdf^f the privileged period for turning out in evmy tiring new, 
Bejectinz the now gewnUy worn cap, he adhered to the bsavyr dosi^ 
nap^ described in our opening dbspter, whose adhesion to his 
head, or back, if it came ofl« was secured hy a small black silk ooid^ 
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inride Ae hmxk of hn lo!n edet-mhir. Hit neck watoaerioped m tfe 
maaHib taUa ot a large nbit^ oHc ctaTat» tied in a potttbfg* diaoioiid 
sad ficttred' with a large eOtcr horfe^tfaoo pm/the Am Iniiqf ahasit 
lame Mough fer Ae loot e( a yasBg donkey. , 

fiBa tow, namm •eollaied coat was of ihe mfinttesunal ord^; to 

aqr, a eoat, and yet as little of aooat as posstUe — ^reiy near a jailG«iti|ia 
Aort. The seams, of course, were outside, and were it to 010 
oatreme strength s^ evenness of Ae sewiag and the^evident iatsiitioa 
sf Ae thing, an ignorant person might have supposed that he had^ hiA , 
Iris coat turaad. A double layer <ri' cloth extended Ae full lengdi^ef 
the oii||ride of fhe sleeves, much in Ae fashion of the stage-eoadimim’ii 
gteat-coets in former times ; and instead of cuds, the sleeves were dsir* 
lied out to the ends of the fingers, lea'ving it to the fancy of the weato ' 
to sport a long cuff or a short cufiF, or no cuff at all— just as the weather ' 
er his fancy inclined. Though the coat was single-breasted, he had a 
hole made on the button side, to enable him to keep it together *>1 
means of a miniature snaffle, mstead of* a button. Tne snaffle passed 
across his Aest, from whence the coatee, flowing easily back, displayed 
Ae broad ridge and furrow of a white cord waistcoat, with a low step 
aollar, the vest reaching Ion* down his figure, with large flap pockets and 
a nick out in front, like a ooachman’s. Instead of buttons, the wAtcoat 
was secured wiA foxes" tusks and catgut loops, while a heavy curb chain, 
passing from one pocket to the other, raised the impression that there 
was a watch in one and a bunch of seA in Ae other. The wAtcoat 
was broadly bound with white binding, and, like the coat, e Aced great 
aubstaoce and general powers of resistance. His breeches were of a still 
broader furrow than the waistcoat, looking as if the ploughman had 
laid two ridges into one. They came low dowm the leg, and were met 
a pair of what are generally, and perhaps not improperly, called 
pork-butchers* boots — brown, varnished things, that it is utterly impos* 
•iUe for any man to look like a gentlemiui in. If, however, such things 
are capable of being carried off, it can only be by the harmonious unity 
of the rest of the apparel; and ceiiatnly Mr. Sponge gave his every 
Aaace, for his boots were not only well madfP, but well put on, and 
drooped in ample folds down to Ae thick soles, whose healthy stoutness 
would make a man long to have such a pair on, in case he had to kick 
• fsliow down stairs. His spurs were bright and heavy, with formidable 
necks and rowels, whose slightest touch would mAe a horse w'ince and 
put him on his good behaviour. 

Nor did Ae great slapping brown horse Hercules turn out one whit 
lem imposingly Aan his master. Leather, the groom, though not the 
man to work himself, had a very good idea when others did, and right 
manfully bad he made the helpers at the Eclipse livery nnd bait stables 
strap and groom Iris horses. Hercules, as we said before, was a fine 
animal. It did not require a man to be a great judge of a horse to 
am that Even the ladies, Aough perhaps they would rather have had 
him a white or a cream colour, could not but admire his nut-brown 
min^ A gloasy ooat, his silky mane, and the elegant way in which he 
carried Us long mock tail. Uis step was delightful to look at^so toe, 
ao aoeumte, so easy. And that reminds us that we may as well he 
gwttii^ Soi^y l^ponge up — a feat that our readers may remember b 
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mmet said than^done. We all havaour little peedKaritkiB^ as Winifred 
Jenkins said of his mare» and few hade hunters are widiout tfiem* 
Some — a good manyt indeed — are inveterate mnaways--*sonie kiek~ 
some bite — some go tail first on the road — some go tail first at "their 
fenoes^some rush as if fiiey were going to eat them^ others baulk them 
dtegetber — and few, veiy few, give real safisfeotion. Those that do^ 
geperally retire from the public stud to the private one. But to ear 
particular quadruped, “ Hercules." 

Mr. Sponge wu not without his misgivings that, regardless of being 
on his preferment, the horse might exhibit more of his peculiarity than 
would forward his interests, and, independently of the disagrceableness 
of being kicked off at the^over side not being always compen8|ted for 
by falling soft, Mr. Sfmnge thought, ns the meet was not far off, and be 
did not sport a cover hack, it would look quite as well to ride his horse 
quietly ou as go iu a fly. provided always he could accomplish the mount 
—the mount — like the man walking with his head under his arm— being 
the first step to every thing. 

Accordingly, Mr. Leather had the horse saddled and accoutred as 
quietly and easily as possible — his warm clothing replaced over the 
saddle immediately, and every thing kept as much in their usual course 
as they could, so that the noble animalh temper might not be ruffled by 
unaccustomed trouble or unusual objects. Leather having seen that the 
horse could not eject Mr. Sponge even in trousers, had little fear of his 
fflslodging him when aided by hoots and breeches; still it was desirable 
to avoid all unseemly contention, and maintain the high character of itie 
stud, by which means Leather felt that his own character and coiise-* 
qnence would best be maintained. Accordingly, he refrained from 
tiling in the aid of any of the stable assistant^ preferring fer once to 
do a little work himself, especially now when the rider was up to the 
trick, and not a gentleinan to be cajoled into trying a horse.’’ Mr. 
Sponge, punctual to his time, appeared at tlie stable, and after much 
patting, whistling, so— so— in^, my man, and much general ingratiation, 
the redoubtable nag was led out of the stable into a wclLlitte]^ straw- 
yaid behind, where, though he might be gored by a bull if lie fell, the 
** eyes of England" at* aH events would not witne^ the floorer. Horses, 
however, have wonderful memories and wouderful discrimination. JThough 
so differently attired to what he was on the occasion of his trial, rae 
horse seemed to recognise 31r. Sponge, and indepeodeutly of a few loud 
snorts as he was led out, and an indignant stamp or two of his foot as 
it was let down, after Mr. Sponge was mounted he took things veiy 
qaietfe. 

** Ifow/’ said Leather, in an under-tone, patting the horse's arched 
neek, ** FH give you a hint ; they're a goin’ to run S drag to try what 
he’s made os, so be on the look out.” 

** How do you know ?” asked Mr. Sponge, in surprise, shortening his 
rrins as he sfme. 

** I repfied Mr. Leather, with a wink. 

Just thra the iwne Wgan to plunge, and paw, and gve i^mptoms of 
uneasiDess, and not wishing to fret or exlubit his weak pointy Mr. SposiM 
me hiqwhis head, and passiog through the side-gate was presentiy la 
jfes street He didn’t exaetijf understand U, but havit^ full oonfideiMe m 
kfe hotsemaiiship, and belieinbg the one he waa m required nothing but 
siffing, hd was not afraU to take hfe ehati^ 
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Not being tbe maft to put his ca^le under a budid,, Mir; Spongo took 
.the principal streets on his way oullof town. We are not sure, that, he 
did not go rather out of his way to get them in, but that is ueitW here 
nor there, seeing he was a stranger who didn’t know the way. What a 
sensation his iwpearaiioe created as the gallant brown stepped proudly 
and freely up Coronation Street, tlirowing his smar^ clean, , well'^put-oa 
bead up and down on the unrestrained, confidential freedom m Jfie 
snaflSe. 

**Oh, d— n it, there he is!** exclaimed Mr. Spareneck, jumping up 
from the breakfast*table, and nearly sweeping the contents off by cati&ng 
tbe cloth with his spur. 

** \Vhere !” exclaimed iialf-a-dozen voices^mid a general rush to the 
windows. 

What a fright !” exclaimed little Miss Martindale, whispering into 
Miss Beauchamp's ear ; I’m sure any body may have him for me,’* 
though she felt in her heart that he was far from bad looking. 

“ 1 wonder how long he's taken to put on that choaker,” observed 
Mr, Spareneck, eyeing him intently, not* without an inward qualm that 
he had set himself a more difiicult task than ho imagined to ^‘cut 
him down,’' es[^iecial]y when he looked at the noble animal he bestrode^ 
and the masterly way lie sat htnu 

What a pair of profligate boots,” ol3servcd Captain Wlutfield, as our 
friend now pas.sc(l his lodgings. 

** It would be the duty of a right-thinking man to ride over a fellow 
in such a pair,” observed liis friend, Mr. Cox, who was breakfasting with 
him. 

Ride over a fellow in such a pair !” exclaimed Wliitfield. “ No 
well-bred horse would face such things I should think.” 

** He to think a good deal of himself!” observed Mr. Cox, m 

Sponge cast an admiring eye down his leg at his shining boot. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Whitfield ; “ perhaps he'll have the con- 
ceit taken out of him before night.** * 

** Well, 1 hojie you'll be in time, old boy!” exclaimed Mr. Waffles to 
himself, as, hmkiitg down from his bed-room window, he espied Mr. 
Sponge passing up the street on his way to covet. • Mr. W affles was just 
out of b^, and liad yet to dress and breakfast. 

One man in scarlet sets all the people going to hunt on the fidget, 
and without troubling to lay ** that or that" together, they desert their 
breakfasts, hurry tti the stables, get out their horses, and rattle away, 
lest tlieir watches should be wrong, or some arrangement made that they 
are ignorant of, and they sliould be late. The hounds, too, were on, as 
was seen, as well by their footmarks, as by the bob, bob, bobbing, of 
sutidiy black caps above the hedges, on the Boirowdon-ioad, as the 
huntsman arid wliips proceeded at tliat pleasant post-boy trot, that has 
roused the wrath of so many riders against horses, that Uiey could not 
get to keep in time. 

Now look at old Tom, cocked jauntily on the spicy bay, and see what 
a difflmnt Toni he is to what he was last night. Instead of a battered, 
Ikiipmg, shabby-looking, little old man, he is all alive, and rises to the 
action of his horse, ea though they were all one. A fringe kair 

protrudes beneath his smart velvet cap, which sets off a w^ther-boaton, 
out keen and expressive, countenance, lit up with Uttle mereiug Uaok 
eyes. See how chirpy and cheery he is ; how his right aAa keeps 
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xubg end iUHng with hit whip^ bea^Qg mpoDsiYe* to the bomVaetkm 
with the btttt-ead i^iemst hie thigv. His new aearfet cost inmerti * 
Imlthy hue to his face, and boots» and bieeehes hide the im p e am wtiepa 
of his legs. His hounds ]seein to partake of the old manji gaiefy* and 
gather round hb horse, or frolic forward on the grassy sidings of Ae 
road till getting almost out of earnshot, a single ^^oot Mi I^Arrojjfamir 
•*N||0r here tigam, Brneherr brings them chee^hiUy back to whim and 
locdc in the old inan*s face for applause. Nor b he chary of hb prabe. 
**G— oosd betx^! — ArroganU! — “g— oood batch !" says he; leaning 
over hb horse's shoulder towards her, and jeridng his hand to induce her 
to proceed forward again. So the old man trots gaily on, now making of 
hb horsey now coaxing a hound, now talking to a whip,’* now toueluag 
or taking off his cap as he passes a sportsman, according to the estima^ 
tiem in which he holds him. 

As the hounds reach Whirleypool Windmill, there is a grand Mk 
of pedestrians to meet them. , First comes a velveteen-jacket^ leather- 
kgginged keeper, with whom Tom (albeit somewhat suspicious of hb 
honesty) thinks it prudent to shake hands ; the miller and he, too, greet ; 
and foiiho’ith a black bottle with a single glass make theb appearance, 
and pass current with the company. Then the earth-stopper draws 
nigh, and, resting a hand on Tom’s horse's shoulder, whispers con- 
fidentially in his ear. Thd pedestrian sportsman of the country, too, 
has something to say ; also a horse-breaker ; while groups of awe-stricken 
children stand staring at the mighty Tom, thinking him the greatest 
man that ever was seen. 

Railways and fox-hunting make most people punctual, and in less 
than five minutes from the luting of the hounds by the Windmill, the 
various roads leading up to it emit dark-coated grooms, wbo^ dbmount- 
mg, proceed to brush off the mud specks, and rectify any little derange- 
ment the horses oiv thrir accoutrements may have contracted on tibe 
journey. Preaently Mr. Soayey Sponge, and such other gentlemen as 
have ridden theb own hearses, cast up, while from the eminence the 
road to Laverick Welb b distinctly traceable witli scarlet coats and fiys, 
with furs and daunting feathers, rresently the foremost riders b^u to 
canter up the hill, wheif, as the poet sings, 

All around is gay, men, horses, dogs, * 

And in each smiling countenance ujfpem 
Fresh blooming lie^h and universal joy. 

Then the ladies mingle with the scene, some on horseback, some in %s, 
all chatter and prattie as usual, some saying smart things, some trjdng, 
all making themselves as agreeable as possible, and of course as eaa^ 
tivating. Some were in ecstasies at dear Mbs Jumpheavy’s ball— ‘ahe 
was such a mee creature— such a charming Imll, and so vrell maMigedt 
while otfaen were anticipating the delights of Mrs. Tom Hoppe’s, and 
some i^n were asking which was Mr. Soapey Sponge, Tam no went 
the eye-glasses, while Soapey sat looking as innocent and as kiBing as 
he cc^d* me !*’ exclaimed one, he's younger than 1 

That’s him, b it ?” observed another; saw him ride np the strsetr 
while the propriety-joying ones pnnsed hb horse, and arid he wna a 
beauty^ 

The hoimds, whbk tiiiv had all eome to see, were never hvohed at. 

Hr. Wyndey Wafflea, tike many men with notiimg whatever 
was monstrous unpuimt^. He never seemed to know what o'clorit it 
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mm and yet he had m watch, hung in diains, and gew^m^ like a lady's 
ahalelaiDe. Huntii^ partook of w genial confiisioii^ He did wot 
pvofiMW to throw off till eleren, but it was often nearly twalye before he 
oast up. Then he would come up foil tilt, simounded by ^seaiiet^'* 
like a general with his staff ; and once at the meet, there was a foo- 
difpons huny to bes^ equalled only by the eagerness to leave off. On 
thss auspicions day he hove in sight, Vsoming b^t pace along the mad 
about twenty minutes before twelve, with a more numerous retinue thaw 
usual. In dress, Mr. Waffles was the light butterfly order of sportsman 
— oooe-round tye, French polish, pa[)er boots, and so on. On mis occa- 
lion he sported a shirt collar, with three or four blue lines, and then a 
white spaee followed by three or four more Uue lines, the whole termi^ 
nating m blue spots about the size of fourpenny pieces at the points ; a 
ODce-round blue silk tye, with white spots and flying ends. His coat was 
a li^t jackety sort of thing, with little pockets behind, something m 
the style of Mr. Sponge's (a docked dresting gown), hut wanting the 
onistde seaming, bac*k strapping, ^nd general strength, that characterised 
his. His waistcoat, of course, was a wofked one — heart's-ease mingled 
with Fox’s heads, on a true blue ground, the gift of — we’ll not say who — 
hia leathers were of the flnest doe skin, and his long-topped pmnted toe’d 
hoots so thin as to put all idea of wet or niud out of the question^ 

Such was the youth who now c'antered u|^and took off his cap to the 
rank, beauty, and fashion, assembled at Whirleypool Windmill. He then 
proceeded to pay his respects in detail. At length, having exhausted his 
** nothings,” anil said the same thing over again in a doeeii different 
ways, to a dozen different ladies, he gave a slight jerk of the head to 
Tom Towlcr, who forthwith whistled his hounds together, and, attended 
by the whips, bustled from the scene. 

Epping Hunt, in its most palmy da>s, could not equal the exhibition 
that now took place. Some of the more lively cf tlie horses, tired of 
watting, perhaps pinched by the cold, fyr most of them were newly 
eiipped, evinced their approbation of the move, by sundr}' squeals and 
capers, which being caught by others in the neighbourhood, the infection 
quickly spread, and in less than a minute there was such a scene of 
rocking, and rearing, and kicking, and ])ranc^n|^, and neighing, and 
shooting over heads, and rolling over tail^ and hanging on by maue^ 
mingled with such screaniings from the ladies in the flys, and such hearty- 
sounding kicks against splash hoards and fly bottoms, from sundiy* of the 
▼iciims ones in harness, as never was witnessed. One gentleman, in a 
bran new scarlet, moantcKl on a flourishing pie-bald, late the pn>pcTty of 
Mr. Ducrow, stood pawing and tigliting the air, as if in Ac sawdust 
cinde, his unfortunate ridOT clinging round his neck, ev^icctiiig to have 
the beast back over upon him eveiy nioinent. Another little wiiy 
chesout, with abondance of rings, racing martingales and tackle gene- 
rally, ittst turned tail on the crowd, and ran off home as hard as ever he 
cocud lay logs to the ground ; while a good steady hay cob, with a barrel 
like a butt, and a tail like a hearth-brush, having selected th© muddiest, 
dirtiest pfaioe he < 90 uld tiad, deliberately proceeded to lay down, to the 
hoffor of his rider. Captain Greatgun, of the royal navy, who, fetfng 
himself suddenly touch mother earth, thought he was going tff"he 8wal*> 
lowed up alive, and was only awoke from tlie delusion 1^ the shoata of 
the foot people, telUiig him to get clear of his horse bribie he hqgan 
to roll. 
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Hercules would fain have joined tbe truant aet, and, at first 
motion, up went his great back, aid down went his ears, with a eingla 
lash out behind that meant mischief, but Mr. Sponge was on the alerts 
and just gave him such a dig with his spurs as restored order, without 
exposing an^hing that anyb^y could tal^ exception to. 

The sadden storm was quicidy lulled. The spilt ones scrambled 
the loose riders got tighter hold of ^eir horses; the screaming tm 
ones sunk languidly in their carriages ; and tiie late titmbled ocean of 
equestrians (eU into irregular line en route (or the cover. 

Bump, bump, bump; trot, trot, trot; jolt, jolt, jolt; shake, shake, 
shake; and carriages and cavaliy got to Ribeton Wood somehow or 
other. It 15 a large lonj[f cover on a hill-side, which parties, placing 
themselves in the green valley below, can see hounds draw,’* that is to 
say, ran through with their noses to the ground, if there are any men 
fo^h enough to believe there are women who care for seeing such 
things. However, there thqy were. 

Eu leUj inT' cries old Tom, with a waive of his arm. hnding he can 
no longer restrain the ardour of the pack as they approach, and thinking 
to save his credit by appearing to direct. Eu teu^ ml'* rejieats he, 
with a heartier cheer, as the pack charge the rotten fence with a crash 
that echoes through the wood. The whips scuttle off to their respective 
points, gentlemen feel thei^horses’ girths, hats are tlirust (irmly on the 
head, and the sherry and brandy (losks begin to be drained. 

** Tatty hoP* cries a countryman at the top of the wood, hoisting his 
hat on a stick. At tlie magic sound, fear comes over some, joy over 
others, intense anxiety over all. What commotion ! Wlmt indecisiou ! 
What confusion ! Which way ? — W’hich way ?** is the ciy. 

Twany, twany^ twang ^** goes old Tom's horn at the top of the wood>, 
whither he seems to have down, so quick has he got there. 

A dark' coated gentleman on a good family horse solves the important 
question — “ Which way?’* — by diving at once into the wood, crashing 
along till he comes to a cross-roiM that leads to the top, when the scene 
opening to open fresh fields and }>asturcs new,” discloses divers other 
secrions struggling up in long drawn tiles, following other leaders, ail 
and wheezing, * and holding on by the manes, many feeling as 


]f they had hod enough already — Quick!** is the word, for the last of 
the tail-hounds are flying the fence out of the first field after tiie body of 
the pack, which are running almost mute at best pace beyond, looking a 
good deal less than is agreeable to the eyes of a sportsman. 

" F — o — o— r — rardP* screams old Tom, flying the fence after them, 
followed by jealous jostling riders in scarlet and colours, some anxious, 
some easy, some wanting to lie at it, some wanting to look as if they did,, 
some wiuiing to know if there was any thing on the Car ride. 

Now Tom another fence rising like a rodeet and dropping like n 
bird; sriD o — r — rardP* is the ciy— away they nt racing 


Tbe field draws out like a telescope, leaving the laigi^ portion at tbe 
end, and many-^riie (air and fiat ones in partmular— seeing the hopeless- 
ness of the case, p^l to their horses, while yet on an eminetiee that com- 
mandflutfriew. Fifteen or twenty horsemen enter for tbe race, and darii 
forward, though the hounds rather gain on old Tom, and the further they 
go the smaller the point of rise teiWcc^ bemises. The pace is awfiil \ 
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many would give in bfit for the ladies. At the end of a mile or 8<^ the 
detamincd ones show to the fronts a4d the spirters and make beUeves” 
gladly avail themselves of their pioneering propensities. 

Mr. Soapey SpongOy who got well through the wood^ has been going 
at his ease, the great striding brown throwing the large fields behind him 
with ease, and taking hisJeaps safely and wdL He now shows to the 
front, and old Tom, who is stiU — o— o — r — rard-ing’' to his hounds 
either rather falls back to the field or the field draw upon him. A tall 
events they get together somehow. A belt of Scotch fir plantation, with a 
stiffish fence on each side, tries their mettle and the stoutness of their 
hats ; crash they get through it, the noise they make among the thorns 
and rotten branches resembling the outburst of a fire. Several gentle- 
men here decline under cover of the trees. 

« JF — 0—0 — r — rard /** screams old Tom, as he dives through the 
stiff fence and lands in the field outside the plantation. He might have 
saved his breath, for the hounds were beating^him as it was. Mr. Sponge 
bores through the same place, little aided, however, by anything old Tom 
has done to clear the way for him,*and the V'est follow in nis wake. 

The field is now reduced to six, and two of the number, Mr. Spareneck 
and Catngey Thornton, become marked in their attention to our liero. 
Thornton is riding Mr. Waffles’ crack steeple-cliaser “Dare-Devil,’* and 
Mr. Sparenock is on a 6rst-rate hunter belonging to the same gentleman, 
Hlat they have not been able to get our friend Soapey into grief. On the 
oontraiy, his horse, though lathered, goes as strong as ever, and Mr. 
8poi}ge, seeing their design, is as careful of him as possible, so as not to 
lose ground. His fine, strong, steady seat and quiet handling, contrasts 
well with Thornton’s rolling, bucketing style, who has already begun to 
ply a heavy cutting whip, in aid of his spurs at his fences, accompanied 
with half frantic u— r — r — r along !” and inquiries at the horse of, 

** Damn you, do you think I stole you • 

The three soon get in front ; fast os th^ go, the hounds go faster, 
and fence after fence is thrown behind them as easily as a girl tlirowa 
her skipping-rope. 

Tom and the whips follow, grinning, with tlieir tongues in their dieeks, 
Tom. still screeching ** F^o — o — o — rard — o o-’^ardT at 

intowals. 

A big stone waU, built with mortar, and coped with heavy blocJcs of 
stone, is taken by the three abreast, for which they are rewarded by a 
gallop up Stretchfurrow pasture, from the summit of which they sec the 
hounds streaming away to a fine grass country below, with jiollard 
wilbws dotted here and there in the lK>ttom. 

ffater says o\ir friend Sponge to himself, wondering whether 
Hercules would face it. A desfierate black .bullfinch, so thick tliat they 
oooMi hardly see tbroogfa it, is shirked by consent, for a gate which a 
eountiyman opens, and another fence or two being passed, the splashing 
of some bounM in the water, and the shaking of others on the opposite 
bapk^ show that, as usual, the willows ore pretty true prophets. 

Oring^, giisntng his coarse red face nearly double, and getting bb 
hone ww by the head, rams in the sptirs, and flourishes his catdmm 
wUlp high hk air, with a ^g^u — u — ur along! damnyou^ doplheAmk 
**eiobyou^ being lost by their disap(iearing under water just aa 
Soepey Sponge clears it a little lower down. Spareneek then pu^ up. 
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«r BtrDlJET GOmLLOi MQi 

Lm gamtiti h§ guem. 

Soot tea gena hiHmaxt 
Bs a’aiment entre eux. 

Vircnt lea guoux! 

Db BilUNOCB. 

Whether beggars Iiave more Idv# for each other than lawyeiSy acton^ 
pditicians, or any othorv class of people who live by their witi» may 
admit of a question ; but all agree that the race is a thriving one, and to 
thrive — as tiiis world goes — is to be happy. Ihe poet, however, in t)ie 
celebrated song quotra above, makes their happiness consist in th^ 
actual poverty. He says — 

Oui, le bemheur est facile 
Au aeiu de la pauvrete ; 

and, with a noble scorn, rejects the creature-oomforts on which too many 
rely— 

D'un palais I'^clat vons frappe, 

Mais rennoi neat y gemir. 

On peut bien manger nans nappe; 

Sur la paiUe on peut dormir. 

This is all very well for the Hiltoiis, the Andrew Marvells, and the 
De Berangers, hut professional beggars entertain very different nodoiie. 
As much seeming poverty, but as nttle of the roality as you please, it 
dmr metta They are careless about taUenfrloths aou indifferent to the 
kxuTy of eider-down, but they look for suhstantial meals, and when they 
do sl^ on straw take care there is always plenty of it. 

Still the bona-Jide beggars are satisned, if not with poverty, at all 
events with the position whicb they create for themselves. 

Brome, a dramatic writer who seems to have* entered fully into their 
sentiments, makes the hero in his comedy of the Jovial Crew,” 
exciaim, ** Beggars !*tHey are the only people can boast the benefit of a 
fiee state, in the full enjoyment of liberty, mirtli, and ease ; having all 
things in common, and nothing wanting of nature’s whole proviaio& 
within the reach of their desires.” 

The Criado,” who wrote the life of Gusman d’AI&rache, end had 
hie own experience to guide him, offers the following testimony:— 

La vie d*an gueux est un moreeau sans os, un enehalnement de 
piaiairs, un emjdoi exempt de chagrins.” 

And DekkcT; who seems to have constituted himself the master of tiia 
ceremonies to Bie whole confraternity, declares that To be a beggar is 
to bea brave man, because ’tis now in feshkm for very brave men to bejf. 
..... The whole kingdom is but his walke, a whole city is but lua 
pmh, in eveiy man's kitchen is hts meat drest, in evmy man’s eeller if 
his hem” (a good deal of this is true also of the maoem polieesanQ), 
**aad the men's punas keep a penny for him to shew.” 

It vfgf be olgected that this view of the begM;f>*s oeadBiini is meialy 
a poetical one, and that men b e come hMjgain min fimm naeeerity ; but 1 
a{^he^ if one of tbe tribe were am enough to write Aeir Ustcnyi 
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and williog enongb td do so oonadentioudy^ it would be found that Ae 

C ^tical view of ^ qiieetion i« not lery tar from the truth. If for the 
ve of liber4^ we' 4 pnDstitate the dislike of all restraint ; for labour idle* 
non i for moderate emoyineDt lioense ; for industry its frutts wiAout ite 
toil, we have the whole aim ot the beggar’s life ; and there are not a 
fow to whom this state ot things presents a very poetical and pletrag 
aipeot. It may not, peribapi, be every one who makes it his rummaim 
bamm to 

swagger 

And be drunk like a beggar, * 


but to be happy after his own foshion is what scarcely anybody olyeete 
to. And this no doubt is the reason why the ranks of the mendicant 
army are so well filled. The pay may be precarious, but it is earned 
without compukion, and your genuine beggar detests compulsion ae 
heartily as Falstaff himself. 

A system of begging, more or less organised, has prevailed in all 
countries and at all tunes. In modem Europe it originated doubtless in 
the wars of the fifteenth centunr, when the disbanded or unemployed 
soldier, unwilling to work, begged what he durst not steal. The progress 
of dvilisation, and the consequent increase of wealth, eventually made 
that a profession which at first was the effect of accident, and the scheme 
offered too many attractions to admit of its being neglected. In our 
own country, to which 1 purpose chiefly to confine my remarks, the early 
liistory of the beggars is stated with sufficieut precisian. The writer 
wiio, under the name of Martin Mark*aU, publiAed The Beadle of 
BrideweH’s Apology/' in 1610, details the re^ar course of succession of 
ibe monarchs of this newly-erected kingdom. 

The first who attained tV dignity in England was, he says. Jack Cade, 
to whom he gives the abai of Jack Mendal, meaning probably Mend-all, 
his alleged mission bemg to mend all the rents in the state. As Shak- 


speaiesays, 

Jack Cade, the clotbiiT, means to dress the commonwealth, and turn 
it, and set aSiew nap upon it.** 

This weU-rememmred worthy won succeeded by Hugh Roberts, sur- 
named ** Dlue-beard,” of whom we learn nothing more remarkable than 
that his ijpimediato followers were called “ Rotwrdsmen,’* a distinction 
which afterwards denoted a particular order of beggars. He disappeared 
about the year 1462, in the early part of the reign of Edward IV. 

Jeukin Oowdiddle was the next King of the Beggars, and his reign 
lasted ten yeann-a very legitimate S{ian ; it was put an end to, together 
wiA hims^ at the famous battle of Tewkesbury in 1 47 1* Jeidwiii Cow- 
dldidle appears to have been one of tlie earliest legislators of his people. 
Here is one of his laws : 

Ilee commanded 'that all beggars should spend all their gettings in 



^ ^ Monday morning, . 

baere to any wbaitseever of the company should challenge it.** 

Spiring, who sucoeedod Cowdiddlo, had in his character some pewta of 
res em blance to that of the reigning monarch. He was a ma^^^ven to 
TolaptttoiNRieiSi pleasure^ and delict, in bowsing, Ac.,’* but know how to 




temper the delights of with ito mver dutie^ ‘He it was who 

made the rules and r^ulations for ^litaaling to the order of rogues,’’ an 
Order which, for antiquity if not for exclusiveness, may safely compare 
with the Order of the Garter. It had onf advanta^ however, the cere« 
mony was somewhat cheaper : a domn of beer being the, price paid for 
** freedom of inetilment” Accor£djg to .Martin Mark-all, bee 
neered,’" as kings will do, about ebvdn yeares,*’ passing away, 
likelihood beneath the Candine Forks, in fhe year 1482. 

The next aovo^gn was a notable, swag^ring rogue, called Puffing 
Dicke.** He appears, like Henry VII., bis contemporary, to have 
Sfkiidied his own person^ advantage, and have $lled his coffers almost as 
reputably as the protector hf Empson and Dudley, for we find it recorded 
of him that he used first the cousenaM at dice, and invented for that 
purpose false dice, whereby he got much money.” He closed his career 
in 1490. 

The royal wallet and staff devolved then upon Laurence Croshitcr, who 
bequeath^ nothing to his suciiessors, f»ut an invention called, after his 
name, cros-biitng,” a trade Whose nature I am nnwillifig to describe. 

In 1496, Skdton, one of Perkin Warheck’s followers, a tailor of Taun- 
ton, was stauled as ro^e, and became their general.” His reign lasted 
five years. Though originally a man of w*ar, he cultivated the arts of 
peace, as the fuUowiog extract from his ordinances will show: 

If any one using the necessary help of bis crutches” (for show) 
** shall at any time forsake them for a tyme, either to runne for a wimr 
with another, or to play at nine holes, ioggets, or bowles, dr any otow 
game, so that he be.seene and marked some that have leeim him else- 
where with bis crooches halting, he shml forfeit for ev^ such offienoe 
two dousen at beere as a fine far disgracing so anekni a trade aspere- 
grinationJ* 

Either the archive have been destroyed, or for the next ten years a 
ffisputed claim divided the amjahie Peregrines, for no mjleiition of a king 
is made till the year y^l 1, when a fomOns man appeared^ by name Cocke 
Loiell. lie dii^es admiration with Henry Vlll.,' and with reason, 
being described by the historian as ^Mhe most notoriout Imave ^t ever 
Itved.” Unlike most* of bis predecessors, whose propehririto weie of a 
warlike nature, Cocke Lorell was by trade, or raiher by calKng, s^rinker, 
for his trade, we are sony to say, was in most eases a mere pretenoeii 
^ He carried a panne and hammer for a show; but when he dune to a 
good booty, he would cast away bis profession in a ditch j^d play llie 
padder, and then would away, and as he ^mst the town woulA 

cry, ‘ Ha* you any workc for a tinker?* Tins was be,^continues the hiM 
torian, reduced and brought in forme the Catalogue of Vimbbiu^ 
or Qouteme of knaves, called the twenty-five orders of knaves.*^ 

Amongst his laws was this : 

^^Whosoevto he be that betno bom and fared up in the tniA^ of 
maunding, nipping, and foistit^ for the space of tonne yearai, sod faMji 
not the right destothy in his imgen to poke a podmt, but is fiiyne to 
cl(^ his fellowei and eowarly to demand surappage ; ium a one is to Im 
knowne and brought Utber to be fined for his fomt-htortednesse ; and if 
such a^e after ventor, nod be taken upon the firto foidt^let him 
that he isgomg^ Mgksos^ to perdUbm without pitty, as a just 
ment fof Us that he betooke himself so soon to tm occupation*^ 
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Cocke Loiell, this g:reat moralist, died in 1533, in the fidness of years 
and honours, it is a pittv” he did not live to witness the Beformation ; 
his pious soul would have been truly gladdened at the emancipation of 
his countiT from the snares and devices of the Church of Borne. 

It was during bis reign,— somewhere about 1528, — that the wandering 
ra<» who, nearly a centuiw before, had suddenly appeared in Europe no 
om knew whence, and who w^re henceforth to identify tliemselves whb 
the beg w*s profession, and adorn it with a separate form of speech, w^ 
first spoken of in England as a community. These weje the Egyptians 
or Gypsies wlio, formed into a compact body or tribe, appeared in Derlgr-* 
shire in the Peak, under the conduct of Giles Hather and bis queen^ 
Kyt Calot. This people, though preserving their peculiar identity, with 
customs and habits belonging to themselves alone, soon became incor- 
porate with the great mass ^ beggars, whose pursuits they saccessfblly 
imitated, and to whom, as has b^n said, they gave a new language ^ 

spunne,*’ says our friend Martin, out of three other tongues ; viz., 
Latine, Englishe, and Dutche ; these three especially, notwithstanding 
some few words tliey borrowed £fi)m the Spanish and French.” A few 
also from the Punjaub, their original coimtiy; and, indeed, something 
from every land through which they travelled, combining them with 
phrases of fancy, and embroidering the whole on the common dialect of 
the countiy where they abode. 

A slang vocabulary is one of the first necessities of a class whose 
pursuits will not exactly bear the light, and tlie thieves and beggars of 
London— difiering then as now only in degree — showed themselves apt 
scholars. Within less than fourscore years,” writes Dekker, not a 
word of this language was known ;** and straightway he proceeds to 
lament its expausiou, comforting himself, however, ivith the refleetiou 
that the first inventor of it was hanged." 

But it is to his care that we principally owe tha preservation of the 
tongue he so much abhorred ; his various works, containing not only a 
list of tlie words and phrases roost in us^ but a description, wlwh 
rendered them more peturesque, of the multiplUld forms of knaveiy^ 
which abounded in his time in I^iondon and its vicinity ; the metropolis 
bring taken as the ^^pe of the whole countiy, frdkn*its aflfording the best 
land most important market. 

Dekker was the first to marshal (in his Emglish Villanies,” hts Lan- 
thonie and Candlelight,” and other similar works), the long catalogue of 
rogues, amongst whom we find the RufiSers, — Upright-men, — Hookers, 
— Faiilards, — Praters, — Prigges, — S wadders, — Curtails, — Toyles, — 
Swigmen, — Jarkoien, — Padicoes, — Kinchin coves, — Whipjackes, — > 
Abraham men,— Counterfet Cronkes, — Dommerats,— Glymmerars, 3sc. ; 
many of whom have been made known to the modem reader, through 
the medium of Gifiiird and Dyce, in their valuable notes to the srorks of 
the elder Britirii dramatists ; of Mr. Dyce especially, iu illustrating Alas- 
s play of The Beggars' Bush.” 

George Greene was another assiduoiis collector of the names and 
occupations of the swell his day. The title of one of his works 

is a euriossty wortii preservh^ though it is sadly incomplete without the 
woodcut, whidjjt is intended to aid the text It runs thus ; a 

Q^mst bauuttog Cony-catchers ; wherein is set downe The Art of Hu* 



irnitm-: ^ ^ -Sfefift., i«r. 

‘ IM attK VatOsi Aa& Ms R^% ysidjiin 'M tb. laMf 
ssaw»>»s(E^'l>8a> ^ l *hiBh e l i M w. s notsMs s ^h w hift Tsa tuMssnom 

sisHt JSimmd mkmidmii^ 

Mf a<f ««i(MAmi» Ijiiitoi, ftwtod fiw Fnada WSffianb 16 S&* 

. Hawit s» iqtiiiih iIm Icasvinaa.lissBmpanlM} hsia daacriU||f 

» **-F s !i M rtg s a afc So waa one in Ald8rq[sie<atnot btel^ a ara s yl ii ^ . 
■ Jtasaats.*hatsr m i ue cdladfer a pn^ of iriBo^ ihs dnum baoughlr it 
tsUa^alaia|;ajAt anth it, and aet thaaaboth on dm tdUs sad want 
^ Ida mgr* ^nodi thk Fswnegaaat, wfcst a goUat hadi dis fiiknr 

> fc a sagh t sa hem, iriH not h^ half a dasagfal. So ho (qnodi ha)^ 
ao aSeDdanea «mn here a 111 canj it to Um mvadf, unea nobodj aw 
ooMB , fbrt)f all thinga 1 lorn not to doaks in laeae aqaiTting oi^ so 
downs dm stsus^ ham of the dooras hs goeth widk dm giddet nadar Us 
' c l a a h e ^ sad Isdt. his near acqnaintaaae and small isnambaanea to 
time pomds ibr a thieepemgr shot'* ^ 

• It ms during the fifty yean wUdi preoaded the ComaaoDwaoUli that 
tiho^l^^ggar's language was most in To^oei and the beggv^s calling the 
most luentive. The pariiaineatBiy war onoe more chimged the oocupar 
tieos oi troops of those ragabonds ; the altered habits of die Londoners 
daring CromweU*s rale amcled them ; the great plague^ md the Fire of 
London^ ravaged their haunts after the Bestoimtum ; and a new set of 
beggars — die courtien of Charles II. — ^went far to supemede their trade 
altogether. £900^ of it, howarer, remoitied for them to transmit to a 
remote nosterity rae priniaple which bound them together, in which, 
ihon^ the nomenclatim is lost, the more material featmB of the maan^ 
der’s profesmoa may be distinctly reoognised in the life of the modern 

Wg«' 

An explanation of some of the terms used in the list taken from 
IMcker wiU onre ta show how completely the rogue>7 of the reign of 
Elixidieth cortesponds with that wUch is practised ill the reign of Victorias 
The only diange manifera. Gnllilulity on one sid% knavery 
on the other, aee, tolhe full, as ooosnionoos. 

Here is a portrait of the countesmt-cranke,” who maybe met with on 
ai^ ccdd day in tha^streetf of London 

** The counterfet-cranke in all kind of weather goe& huM naked, 
staring wil(% with his eyes and appearing ^hstracted*!^ his looket, com- 
pfeyniiig that he is troubled with the feUing riokness; albmtyou 
gfee him iiothm he will wear none, but ratber wish those sags wUbb 
thi^ have bang^g about them shoukl be made lotheaonie uvre, or 
thw nahed bosoms and anqs to i^ipeac fiilLof braises, and to be Jdo^y 
with felfipig, thereby to ktndle in men the greater compasrion ; to canse 
feaming in thefar mouths, which is fearful to bdioU m the staoderehys 
Thqr have this trick privily to convey a piece of white soep into cm 
emmer of their ^wes, which causeth that froth to oome boylh^ fertb.** 
Ihe **soap dodge,** like many others, provaibd also to a g^wat eatent 
in Fbris, wh^ dnshig the early part of the reign of Iiotds lUVs, the 
nmnbiHr of hcngM is said to have ainoi|gjipid to no less dwpi 
Balaale thus dMcribei the class who pruiiHjal this deviee:--* 

^ UstkAouHiaut kigoment une i^taoue d’fpilqMne, toniNian^ h tei^ 
et un moffeeaa de mon qu’ik avment dans la boudio penmthii^ 
d'imite^ Fecnme qne jetteat ies ^i^lqptiqiies.** 


^ iik B^ars of Ltni^k 

th^ citaftarfet-creDkes, in other mpecti$ letnik ilp^ thM, 
who mere oauM in the oryol of Pari% Frafw^fi^itonM, , 

** Of avaient le front oeint d*un mou^eir sale, contiefrfiafrftfi Jea- 
nalaidee, parvenaient, aiaeo de fortes Haatures, h axr^ter las feno^lFrOiiMna 
^ Tart^re du bras, tembaiant en d^faiumce au milieu ^ me% ft tmn* 
gl^ll^TT personnes charitabies, m^e lea medeeins qni Vwlueiit k tair 

The anon^oei fiitlior of a work called, **The Gronndwoilm of' 
Ckmny-catchntg,” written in 1566, gives the following description ofoim 
Nichmaa Geninges, who seems to have been a well-known character 
“Upon Allluulow-day, in the morning last, anno Domini 1566, or my 
hooka was half printed, before 1 stirred, there came early in the momiiig 
a counteriet-cranke nnder my lodgings at the Whyte Fryars within the 
doyster, in a little yard or court, whereabouts lay two or three great ladyes, 
being without the liberties of London, whereby he hoped for greater 
gayne, — tliis Cniiike there lamentably lamenting and pitifollyveaying to 
be relieved, declared to dyvers there his paynitill and miserable disease.” 

Not content with a written description, the author, who appears to have 
been sorely annoyed by “ this Cranke,” has called in the aid of art, and a . 
wood-cut prefixed to the account gives a lively representation of a man 
with bare arms and breasts, his head and legs swathed with linen, .and 
all the rest rags. T^demeath the picture are these lines,—- 

Tliis monstrous dcscmbler, a Cranke all about; 

Sonictyroei a mariner, homctynies a serving-mao. 

Or els no artificer, at lie woiUcl faine than. 

Such shifts he uses bemg well tryi^. 

The DommrratSf Rogues (par excellence)^ and Glgmmerers vrere off-* 
slioots from this stock. 

Besides counterfeiting the falling tiekne?s, the Dommerat^ or Dorn- 
merer, had a trick of doubling his tongue in his mouth and making “ a 
horrid and strange noise instead of 8|ieech.” 

Hiere was a fellow only two or tn^ yeafs ago who used to haunt the 
least-frequented side af Leicester Square ; he was a* regular Dommerer^ 
He pretended to be dumb, and would frighten ladies who passed alone by 
siidaenly starting fortli, displaying some pretended wound or ailment, 
and nwng a frightful sound, as if stmffgfing with a violent imjiedi- 
ment m speech. In this way he compelled alms through fear. 

The Rogue was one who would speak in a lamentable tone, and crawl 
along the streets, on crutches or sticks, as if there were not life enough 
in him to pot strength into his legs ; “ his head shall be bound with linen 
as filthy in colour as the complexion of his face; his apparel is all tattered, 
his bosom naked, and most commonly no shirt on.” 

lie Ofym$uering*mori8j who had always a tale of distress ready, were, 
tor their parts, so tender-hearted, that they shed tears if they but men- 
tioned thmr sorrows. 

These Gfymmererswm the Rijhdes of Paris, who “accompagnfis 
de leurs pr^tendues femmes et enfans, mendiaient dans les rues en tenant k 
la main un ceitificat (fbrgedL^ course) qui attestait que le feu du del 
avait oonsumi leiir maison ei^mu leurs biens.'* 

The maritime habits of our island rendered the assumption of 9^rilor*a 
eostmne^ m it ati8 is, a Teiy favourite vehicle for deception. Tbesejnire-> 
tended sailore (who perfectly resembled the Riffodis) were called 
Jpfik^SOiL. LXZXV. NO. CeeXL. 2 E * 



tit I nn i m , 

jmAt. Thor ttolliiiif huA piraciMy drownings, 

and diipwmksr IMJIsF trtwcd both in the nnmes and Anfen ai 
aiannen^ with a beg fiom town to town. 

At a later paia||siM BMnpMde Moore Caeew emplojrad 

tluadiigiiieeb tfaeni^^ howefory had fiinrl j oanM ^ 

dtb ef'a.eeamiiy the better to appear^one, he aetiiaUy tna%lboJi 
voyage from Dannouth to Newfoundland, and spent some dme iifTliai 
idand, makin|f khnaelf fiuniliar with the prioeipid loeaKties. ^ In Friee’e 
aoedunt of his life we also find a description of the oud-fishenes, derived 
from Caiew*s namturn. 

Of the langu^ of these pretended seaonen there used to be a bunor- 
pm parodr, whiim 1 hamhad repeated to me when a child, begiimiog,— * 
Have compaasion on poor Jack, yoiir honour ! Lost in the Thutider- 
iok firigote ; cast away upon Salisbi^ Plain, lame of an eye, Uind of a 
tUgh, a|i£bofthered of an dhow/* • 

ThM derriUe disaaters were <]uite as real, as those which axe eveiy day 
addr«wied to ns to excite our chaiity. 

1 have noal^ nut with a more stvikiugly dramatic scene, illustrative 
nf the habits of tho canting crew,** than in Mr. Ainsworth's romanea 
of ^^JRookwood,*' where his h^ Dk^ Turpin, is inmigurated by Jemmy 
Jmpper. It is not only true to the Jetter, but a spirit is infusea into tlu 
picture which fartngs the actm in the scene as visibly before us as if we 
actually saw them. At thei present time, wlien the trade of beggary is 
so flourishing, it wonU be wdl if a new edition of Rookwocd” were 
re*produced, with a few additional iUustratkms, derived from recent 
experience. JEn o/lcm/an^that event, here is an extract to show how 
•Mr. Ainsitorth has understood these gentry : ^ 

All started up at tlie news. The Upright Man, the chief of the crew, arose 
jGrom his chair, dinned, his gown‘of stau% a very ancicitt brocade dn*Ming-ffow% 
fllchiHi, most prblnhhr, fromlthe wardrobe of sonic stnilUng plavcr, giusiicd his 
baton of oflk^ a stout oaken truncheon, and sallietl forth. The RulHor, who 
found his rcpivscnlativc in a very magmdcently equipjH^, and by no means ill- 
fevomred knave, whose chin wd decorated with a brard as Icsngthy and as black 
as Sultan Mahmood's, together with the dexterous issued forth from the 

hovel which they termed their booxmg ken, eager to cat^i a glimpse of the I*rtiioe 
of the fiBgh Tol^ Glojka The limping IVilliaid tore the tmdages from off* his 
mock wounds, riiottldried his crotch, and trudged hastily after The Whip- 
ihuck unbuckled his strap, threw away his tinilisr leg, and ** leapt exHtamg, IUds 
the bounding roe.** The Ihimmerar, whose tongue had been cut out 
fines, suddenly found the use of it, and made the welkin ring with nis shouts. 
Wonderfri] were the miracles Dick's advent wmoght. Tho lame became suddenly 
ictlvie^ fheblmd saw, and the dumb spoke ; nay, rf truth nmst be toM, shscilttldy 
gm utteranoe to ** most venmcular cxccrationa.’* Moris, antem morti, waHctug 
marta,d4lhb4egies, kiiichingmorti,aad ibeir eot% with all the ahadss and gasdes 
of the Caoting Crew, were assemble^. There were^ to use the wosds of Bromo^ 

r* — 8tsrk, errant, douhri|ht beggars. Ay, 

Without equivocation, statute beggars, 

Condumt and passant, gusrdant, rampoirt beggars; 

C uCT ent and vagimit, stodcant, whip^t 

Eadi sun-burnt vaifei stated from his died-^esch dmiqr/daine, with herinwira 
hay-naked nre yn s, ibHowed at his herii--eidh *«ripe, young maiden, with the 
gkieqr syo^*’ li^eved hat to iMc her raven Ipemes, and to asmige her straw* 
bonnet, and then overtook the othe rs -each wSaiM beMame hohUliM ra quickly 
after amker stiffaied jolnti wjftiU permit; while the ancient Psttko beonghi iq^ 
the T&r-»sll trail on one grami ol)}eet--that of having a peep al the ^''Imttest 
man of all this ptiggiDf wmU.’' 



sake Begge. 1 % ^ Imdon. 
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/ Turpiii't attention wnaebiet^ diiecled towards his nelgliholir, the Butter, ia 
^hom he xeeomised a well-known impostor of tlic day, with whott histoiy he was 
euiBcieiitly wdl acquainted to he able at |nce to identify the individual. We have 
before stated, that a magnificent ooaa-black heard decorated the chin of this sin* 
ffular character; but this was not all^hls costume was in perfect kee|iair 
hie beard, and ooaaisled of a very theatrical-looiking tunic, upon ^lohaeaat ol 
which was embroidered, in golden wire, the Maltose cross; while over his dumlders 
were thrown the ample foidl of a cloak of Tyrian hue. To his side was girt a 
long and doughty sword, which he called, in his knightly phrase, Excalitm^; snd 
upon his prof^ hair la st e da hat as Iwoad in the brim as a SfMHnisli sonfocera 
• * « * * • • 

Next to the Knight of M a lt a stood the Whip-Jack, habited ^n his sailor gwr 
— striped shirt and dirty canvas trousers: and adjoi^g him was the Palliard, a 
Joathsome tatterdemallim, his dress one heap of rims, and his discoloured Aiit 
one mass of aitifloial leprosy and impostbumes. ^ 

That I have been speaking the card in describing these worthies 
eTendK>dy's experience may testify ; hut here is a case extracted from 
the limes only a week or two since : — 

At the Thames Police-Office, W. Bickle and W. Brooks, two miserable ob- 
jects, made xtp to represent distressed sailors, were charged with soliciting alms 
in the putdlc streets. Bickle, in defence, said hb was at the blockade of Alexan- 
dria, a:^ was discharged as a first-class boy,; was in the Mary Am schooner five 
montlis, and lost his register-ticket. Mr. Yardley : What was the number of 
your ticket ?— The prisoner : Four hundred five millions and seventy-four, your 
honour. (Laughter.) Mr. Yardley : Very giK)d. I am glad to find we have so 
many seamen in tlie merchant service. — Brooks said his last voyage was from 
Plymcmtli to CardHT for coals. On being asked adhere Cardiff was, he said be 
supposed it was in the English Channel in North Wales. Mr. Yardley: Yon 
never heard of the Bristol Channel, I suppose ?— Never, sir. Where is it? 
(Lav^iter.) Police-constabic 258 K said th6 prisoners had been enacting the 
pfut of distressed sailors for a long time, and U wag very jrrqfiudde indeed. Mr. 
Yardley sentenced them to ofil^mionth^s imprisonment and hard labour. * 

There can be no doubt tbmt Mes^gurs Bickle and Brooks est^lkhed 
tlieir claim to the ritile of "Wliijijacks ; and if a practical meaning had 
been given to the name, in Edition t«) the hard iabonr, there would 
have hsea no harm done. ; 

An old Irishwoman, Qfiined KHty Smith, figured Recently at Ham- 
mersmith in the chal'Sotef of a Counterfet-cranke, She was seen 
fying on tbe ground, smaomided by several persons; at the lower end 
of the Addison Road, JEsamglon, apparently in *a On her coming 
to, shadedared that she had not tas^fiood from eleven o’clock on tli^ 
|ireviou6 day, and that ebdiaostion had caused the fit she had had. A 
servant from one of the bouses brought her some bread and a sixpmice. 
She ate dm bread ravenously, aud Mr. Lindsey, to whom the dis- 
oeveiy of the cheat was owing, went ow^. Ahmi kalf-an-honr 
waras^ on his return down the Addison Koad, he found her again in a 
fit, opporite the boose of a gentleman named Brown; when, on looking 
at her nrore narrowly, he leocMlsed her a^ a woman who came to his 
house, and begged faroome <dd wen to wrap her dead child in ; smring 
the laxhih had ffijm 4i er a r o l t a. ^ ^ to map tbe tM% 

was impostor, hewasdetmv 
mined on watehw her movmcmts. He did^ to, it a^a^ to soasu 
puxpeae; for lU^ Smith CQli||iiued her peregrinations, bunting at every 
oonvrniient emportanity, and reviving under the influence of bran^*- 
snd-waAer ana ffoaritable sixpences. She was eventually given Hite cub* 
tedy, and in Im defence pleaded that she was subject to hysteric fit%’^ 

2x2 
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as, no doubt, Ae n«s«^ysterio fits being her^itock in trade. Mr* 
Beadon, Uie magistrate^ told the nrisoner that snob impoetares had of 
late become so finequeiit that it wsd high time a ett^ was pat to them# 
Of late ? E^er sinoe the invention of cadging* 

There have beea nmnberless recent instances of the revival of the 
Cfunke system; eo mndi so, that a general {snm^ has^ been diree^ 
against beggars of all denominations, which ver^ likely will he effective 
m atime. Here are two or three notaUe speciinens:^ 

John Alexaikd^, a tall man, aboat twenty-gve yean of aee, who anpported 
binw^ with the aaaistanee of a stick, and the ankle of whose M Ihot la crnahed, 
waa dbaraed hy poliee-oontuhle 45 H with vaeran^. He aeated himself on the 
groimd, oppoaite Mean’ bell-foundry, in the whitemapel-road, on Sunday mom<* 
fiig, when the people were going to church, and he excited aympathy hy the exhi- 
bition of a large placard containing the ftdJowing Inacription Friends, E hive 
had my rndrie hrike hand niy Bodey Craahed By the railway and is unable too 
work. May The AUmighty look down on those that Bestoe their Mite on the 
Poor.” The prisoner had been a veiy auccetsful vagrant for some time. 

An imposter, named Jordan, waa committed for three weeks Ibr a similar 
ofl^ce. He was found in 8t. Maitin’a-place^ lying on the pavement, upon whiidi 
he had chalked the words, ** 1 sen hungry ; I am starving.” He had suppUea ei 
bread and meat concealed under his ooat, and was in the habit of occasioDally 
taking the produce of his silent appeal to the public to some woman who stood 
near and watched the approach of the p<dice, &c. 

John Jenkins, an Irishman, was charged by Garrett DiIIod, 84 K, with 
aotidting alma on Sunday morniog in Ratcliflb-hi^way. When be was searched 
at the station-house no moosy could be found in his rags, hut some time after he 
was locked up lie called to we gider of the station, gave him mtm^^ amd said he 
wMMieda mmp steaks toasts and co#ee. He waa supplied witli the two last artic^ 
hut was compelled to dispense with the meat, and said it whu mamfa hmg duy staeV 
he had gone widsatu his siah or chop, Dillon believed he had secret podbeis about 
•his dothea 

Thif tendency to indulge in gri<U^ delicacies is thus deaciibed in a 
well-written article in tlm Times, where the statistics of the luxurious 
beggars are detailed : we fiod it stated that 

Upon a particular Saturday evening, it waa determined to ascertain how 
these persons, S50 in number, bere employing their time, and the result waa as 
follows: — They were found scattered over 29 lod^g- houses, 4public-faouses, and 
3 eating-houaca. The nuviority wore in the lodging-honaea. lue men were boay 
with their suppers, which were of the moat substimtial and comfortable kind, auen 
as beef>eteahsj eggs and'bdanu Ac., and they wete wariling down these catoMet with 
eopkms dranghts porter, Uhe ladies-*the agonised motheis with tba two hiicd 
in^ta — ^were enjoying their tea, wkkh theg favoured with mang a rdish and mang 
a Ta$her, Everything waa as comfortable aa the purest philanthropiat could 
desire* In the eating-houses were 23 beggars refieshing fhemstives after the toils 
of the day, with mmp^ meat, and peSatoes. In the pabUc-bouaea il;waa atUI better; 
15 professional genUeroen and ladies were there making a night of it with giaaiia 
beer.aadindulgiiigeachotberwith thesscitalof the tricks tl^y had practised in 
the conns of the day on the public, with tales of the old gentlmnen they had fol- 
lowed in the Park, and of ladies whom tb^ had chased even to their own door^ 
posts in Belgravia. Next day, besng Sife^y morning, the investigation wie 
pursued In the suoe district. The revellers at the preceding night were found 
reteshing themselves with tea and coflee, while on abundance of provisions stood 
before them in the shape of eggs and bao^ Ac. The roirnes had even arrived at 
such a pitdk of' reflnementi^f&Qit nothing less than **Jlshf^ prepared m varkme saetmrg 
fashione, teomid eem Aemfir a rd^t, 

Julia Connolljr* no later than three wotlm nncoi rivalled tbs Frasto* 
ipifefif ip her skill in ditseinbliog. Her cunning in countsrMtifig sick* 
r^^sVas so great as to deceive ike vary titrukaysi who aidbnlwteied 
^wandy-aud-water to her in |M1 soo, but ehe was ioo Ui tb iomi iff 
** Theofficer left the call for a moment^ but when he returned ihm was 
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no brandy-and-mitor lift, tbe pritoner hod soddenfy raocnreved hmelf so 
•B to quaff the whole (loud ]aughler)k^ Three months* hard hdanir was 
prescribed as the reme^ far this hmy’s nudadies, and she, wfao at the 
oommenoement of the case had been oarried itfto the docl^ a^ sumorted 
1^ tlie prison female attendants^ groaning^ and gasping for bresdt in a 
seemingly piteous maaner^on hearing her sentence walked quietly, emtejy 
all appearance of suffering having vanished^ 

Allusion has been mads to forged eertificates. These were manufae^ 
tored by a class of mendicants who had something in them of clerkly skilL 
They were called Jarkmen^ Jark being the cant term for a seal. Thew 
practised reading and writing, and were so learned as to be able to speas 
Latin — thieves* Latin it is to be presumed. . Reading, wridog, ana the 
higher accomplishments, are not, now-a-days, applied to such trivial pur- 
poses as the manufacture of beggars’ passes ; they fly at higher game, 
supplying the material on which tho' begging-letter-writers thrive, and 
rendering service to those who practise the ductile art of reproducing the 
counterfeit presentment of the paper-money oV the Bank of England. 

But though the arts were in theif infltnc^^in the days of Elizabeth and 
James, all tbe lower kinds of villany were rife ; but before mention is 
made of the more social delinquencies, a few characters, whose poto- 
types yet exist, must be dismiss^. 

Some female beggars, who were called atfCsm and walking morU 
{autem bein^ a church and mart a wcnnen), pretended to be widows, and 
wore the attire and assumed the sober habits of those bereaved ones. In 
one sense they were widows, for it would have been no easy matter for the 
greater part of them to have produced their husbands; and their mar- 
riages, wlien any took place, were performed by the jarkmaUj their • 
hedge-priest, with a farrago of canting language, which simply implied a 
convenient arrangement. Such widows as thcee, with two snufipiDg 
babies a-piece, hired by the day, are still plentiCpl on the L^don 


pavement. 

Doxies^ too,— the term has since had a ^ider and coarser applicarion, 
—abounded. They went about pretending to sell laces and shirt-strings. 
The number of this class has, certainly, not diminished. 

The Uprighi^fnan (a strange misnomer) held* the first rank among 
the London beggars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He is 
now, however, only to be met with in the country, tbe police halving no 
aympatby for his ** great greatness.** 

** The almes he l>egges is neither meate nor drinke, but onely monv ; 
if any tiling else be oirared him, he takes it with disdaine, and (like the 
Uind man Stagg, in Bamaby Rudge) laies it under a hedge for any that 
come next They carry the shapes of soldiers, and can talke of the Low 
Countries, though they never were beyond Dover. The Upright-man is 
a sturdy, big*boiied knave, that never walks but with a short truncheon 
in his l^d, which he calls his FUckman. His voice is not to be con* 
trMed!* 

In the qualify of voice, the pious beggars of 1849 rival their prede- 
eessovB^ the upright men. The way in which they howl forth their dismal 
psalmody or narrate their fictitious woes, is enough to arouse the ghost o£ 
old Lais, the ftmoiis French opera ^basso, whom Bob Fudge so 
fyteaks of, end make him erhtet de d^it^ Sauval gives a good descrip- 
ti(»i of these roaring ruffians in characterisiog the mareandiers.^ 

** Ces grands pandac^” he says (and what a delightfuUy-typicid word 
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Iw uaes^ a word of wUeh Moli^ waolso gianda paadarda 

albient d'ordinatre par las nn^ de dew k deux, i^us dTon ben poanmat 
at de meebantos ebausaea, eriant qu tla ^taient de bon marahiwiB^ (m 
modern phiaaeokii^ respectable tradeemen’’) ^^rainea par bs guerrea^ 
par le on aenaobUes aoeidens/* j 

Beggars wbo hunted in coupies, aa if they 1 m 4 been man and wift, 
were called FoUUards or Clapperdwigeom. Dahher aaya that one of 
these **never goes without a mart at hia heelee, whom he eaBa hia wSfis,’’ 
He alludea to them in the biiowing extract fieom m atang aong then 
higlily popular. * It runs thua— 


Now itiT kinohm-eo^ ia gone ; 

By the liom-pad maimdreJ none 
In quurrons Mh fur stamp and bone, 
Like my Ciappcrdogeonl 
Dimbcr Damber fkre thee well. 

Pally aids all thou didst excel; 

And thy jo(‘ky bore the bcU, 
Glymm& on it never fidl. 


Thia is hig^ praise, though«8carce worthy of being translated. 

As a fuTt^ example of the rhyming cant of the Clapperdi|i|geQnpr 
these verses, which havea sort of pleasant clink in them, may be ^p|||ed« 
The first line is almost identical with Ob, Nanny, wilt thou jniffgjpKlih 
me,*' but the resemhiaiice goes no further. 

It is a duet ; the geuUemau sings first— 


O Ben moit wilt thon pad with me, 

One ben slate sUaU ser\ e both thee and me, 

My caster and coniission shall serve us liuth to maund. 

My bong, my lowre and lambling<;Cheates shall be at thy connnaiid. 

The lady replies — 

ODenCove thatmsynot be, ^ ' 

For thou hast an anteni mort fnmerer tliat is she; 

If that she vere deadf^and bringd to her hjng libb. 

Then would X padabu maunc^llh thee, and wap for thee and fibU 


A degree of delicacy harAy to have been expected from a person of 
the lady’s condifion. 

As the beggars of Paris had their eaurs des miraeleM^ so the maunders 
of London eujoyed their houses of refiRcshmeot, when, to use a highly 
deseriptive phrase of the time, they wore sorely surbatod jrith hoofing.** 
Iheae were four several bams witiiin a mife of London, which were 
called after places familiar in the city, as St. Quiii(tia*f), the Three Cranes 
in the Vintry, St Tibs, and Knaps^iy* Furtlimraff they had the fol* 
lowing houses of call : — The Cross Keys, im|[ i iiifr |i^ [ini inn ; St JuUsn’s 
(die patron of trampers), in Thisdeworth x pmrish ; House of 

FSttj^ in Northall |^sh ; the King's Bam, ndlh; Dskfoid ; and Draw- 
theJpodding^t-of'the-F at iiimw«on-tlHr-IIU. * That ouamtly m« 
seribed boqHtiain at Rochester, which valtmm a night’s mdging to 
** vagabonds and proctors” (a flattering conjumetion), was not among the 
beggars’ places of refuge. #^«4I 

A fisw words now upon a class who indulged in ingenious fxaiida.T The 
begging proftmnon farmeriy included every doscrtplton of evihdoar, 
cheat, eut-purse, buighuv and simple soliettor of alms (if any such there 
were). Mn our oompassionate le^^ture we have drawn a line of de* 
maroation, and csll tne Trimmers and Takers of Ht. PauTs by tii^ sigab* 
ficant names of Smndlers and SUusrpers, 

The*trick practised on eountiyiti^ which never soenii to grow stale. 
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tS assisting the credutous fool t||^t up lus money carefully in liis fob, 
used to be carried out in mint' it in fact in the time oe James the 
First It was caUed ^ fajck in J and connsted in cheating 

dtisens, of whom silver money had been Arrowed upon the secarity of 
genuine gold pieces, by substituting a false box for a xeal one at the 
period when m borEOwer«came with punctual honesty to pay the latsieat 
an the samlimt An adroit transposition^ equivalent to the 
and that ever-uaefiil alk the cloak, left the hapless citizen to dc^plose M 
goUifaility and merit the name he al^berwaeds went by of BletUer^ tte 
cant term fora sheep, those who practisedtfae art bring called 
sstearers, and the art itself Tiimming, 

Akin to thri aperies of fraud (one by no means worn out yet) waS' that 
which was known as Barnard's Law. It was a ^stem of cheat^ at 
cards, got up by fellows who dressed themselves like furmera, grazien, pod 
country downs, whose dialect they would put on with their costxune* 
There were several performers in tnis myste^. First, the Taker^ *^he 
that, 1^ some fine uiveutioa, feteheth in the man whom they d^ire to 
draw into gaming/’ The victim ^os called the Cosen. Next can^ the 
Verser^ a fcllPw more grave in speech and habit, and seems tolke^^a 
landed man ; bis part is tasecond w lut and giro com- 

tenance to the act." The Bernard waa ihe chief player ; he ueedl to 
pretend to be drunk, aud have dropped in by chaiice, Knowing noshing 
of the rest He would pull out his money sum put it up aj^o, bragging 
of what he had got, aud declaring his readiness to risk his aO with any 
man in a game of Mumchaoce or Decoy. These tricks enticed the ua- 
woiy Cosen, and by the time the latter was well fleeced, entered^Jihe 
jRutier — a despeiuoo of the Bobadil genus — who contrived to pidt a 
quarrel in the tavern, oaths became hig^i, swosds ware drawn, a few hafrm- 
l^s passes were exchanged, and in riie melee disappeared Taker, Verser, 
and Bernard, carrying off the gull’s money. • 

Vmeends Law was another Ivind of cheating at cfurds, and many more 
laws there were; the principle of all of which was, that he should take 
who had the skill to accomplish his ends. 

There was one kind of knavery which was called Leapfrog, and it was 
divided into five Jumps. One of riiese jumps, whiok hew taken with 
great effect by modern professors, as many a lo^ing-honae«keeper can bear 
witness, went by the name of Foole^taking. Others,’* says Dekk^, 
^^are foole- taken by letting chambers to men* like aerving-meii, in the 
name of such an esquire or 8uch4L kniglit, and bringing in a tnincke ex- 
ceeding heavy and crammed full of bmkbats, which is left in the hired 
chamber and five times the value of it lifted away instead df it. Wi& 
this jinpp many maid servants have been over-reached by counterfirit 
kiniimen, that have brought a cheese or a gammon of bacon to the poore 
yrenrii, claiming kindred of her wliether she will or im.'* ^ ^ m 

Mu^ mere ccmcerning tliese pleasant (and profitable) rogueries mi^t 
be recorded, all allied to the beggar’s calling ; but enougli, perhaps, nM 
been said, not only to show tlm antiquity of the trade, but to ma^ it 
apparent that a common caus6 unites the thief and the professional 
h^gar, both being, according to the popular saying,. tarrw with the 
Mme brush/’ 1 ^erefore dismiss the suhje^ applying to London fftne- 
rally an stpostrophe, which once liad a special appucatioo,— ^ OhTleete 
Streete. Fleete Streete!” exclaims an old moralist “ how hast thou been 
trinid, shaven, aud polde by these deere and damnable barbm*” * 
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A VISIT TO THE IONIAN ISLANDS IN THE SUMMER OP 

1848. 


The first object that attracted my attention, when I landed at Corfu, 
was the governor s palace. It is beautihilly situated at the end of a 
parade-ground, embellished with architecture monuments, and tastefully 
ornamented with trees and shrubs, whilst it overhangs the sea on thit 
odier side. It appeared to me to be a worthy residence for an English peer, 
and to convey an appropriate idea of the wealth and gentlemanly dignity 
whicli we display in our foreign possessions. On proceeding to take a 
view of the town, I passed some handsome buildings, which I suppos^ 
were the dwellings of my. coimtiymen in the ci^il sernce of the colony, 
hut a board whi^ caught my eye soon informed me of my error, for it 
bore the following inscription : Consulat de la Republique Fran^aise pr^s 
les Etats Unis des lies loniennes.” I gaaed at it for some time, ^ing un- 
willing to believe my senses; bht there was no mistake. The French Re- 
poblic and the United States of the Ionian Islands ! Why, what can this 
mean? What would Lamartine, what would Jonathan say of this ? Is not 
this a British colony, and is not that the English govemor*8 house ? I was 
bewildered. On looking around in utter despair of ever being able to solve 
the enigma by my own unassisted powers of reasoning, an (Edipus pre- 
sented himself most opportunely in the person of a stout, bald-headed, 
and rather elderly person, who was standing at the door of one of the 
wi%t of the palace. I upproached, and accosted him by asking to what 
purposes the ediHoe before me was applied. He answered, with an in- 
quisitive look, that I seemed to be a stranger, and his evasive reply, as 
well as the accent with which it was uttered, sufficiently proved to me 
that my interlocutor was a Scotchman. He soon confirmed roy infer- 
ence by informing me that l|e had been a sergeant in the 42ua Royal 
Highlanders, that his name was Mackenzie, that he had a wife and nine 
children, that they all lived together in one small room ; and he was pro- 
ceeding to impart to me sundxy' other interesting little family particatan, 
when 1 check^ him by repeating my question, and at length with diffi- 
culty I succeeded in extracting from him the two primary Acts, that I 
was in front of the garrison library, and that 1 had the honour of talking 
to the garrison librarian. He then seemed to be bent on conveying to me 
an exalted notion of his literaiy acquirements, by telling me the names 
of the works contained in the estabK^iment whfifh was entrusted to his 


care, hot I lost my patience, and interrupted the recital of his catalogue 
by making the amnpt query, ** And is this, or is this not, a republic?” 

He looked at me earnestly for a moment, as if be were in doubt 
^ whether or not I was amusing myself at his expense, and having ap- 
parently come to the conviction that 1 was really a boni fide fresh 
arrival, he said. 


A republic, sir? Lord bless you, sir, what a question ! It is a re- 
blie, to be sure, but not such an unpleasant sort of republic as they 
ive made at Paris and at Venice/* 


A sepUbbc, and an Ens^b g^remor*s palace over the vray ! 1 felt 
bumbled and ashamed of ny ignorance, but really I could not sue- 
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«oed in reconcUing two coii|radictory data in any way in the least 
satisFactoiy. 1 resumed my interrogatory, but in a less arrogant tone» 
and with the depressing oonsciousness'of having^yet much to learn in the 
world, for, like Horatio, such things had never entered into my philo- 
sophy ; and 1 meekly asked who lived in that great house. Maekenaie 
triumphantly replied, • 

** Ins excellency the lord high commissioner.” 

A new light suddenly broke upon me, or rather an old reminiscence 
returned, for I recollected having heard of the Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands, and now 1 understood it all. Afmr thanking my 
acquaintance, the garrison librarian, I proceeded along the shaded wall^ 
repeating within myself as 1 went, Tliis is not a colony — this is a free 
and independent state : — the English do not govern it, but they gene- 
rously afford it the advantage of their protection.” 

As I advanced between a fine row of trees and a handsome colonnade, 

1 saw an advertisement, announcing that the ^English steamer was about 
to sail, and 1 determined to go to the hotel for the purpose of writing 
home to my friends. I anticipated \iith self-satisfaction the enjoyment 
I should derive from explaining to them all about the Ionian Republic, 
and the disintercstcHl protection which it received from my native country; 
but a feeling of diffidence again came over me, and I doubted my capa- 
bility of doing justice to the theme. A tliought struck roe— I would send 
them two or tlirec of the local newspapers ; and I would select them im- 
partially, both from the ministerial and the opposition journals, in order 
that the actual state of this interesting, independent government, might 
l)e rightly apprccuted. But how to procure them was the next ques- 
tion ; and, trusting to fate, 1 entered a shop, over which the name of* 
“ James William Taylor, Public Auctioneer,” was visible in large letters. 

I found Mr. Taylor a vastly obliging person, and sufficiently loquaciofus 
withal. After a short and desultory conversation on. various topics, he 
assumed the air of a man of business, wdio could uot afford to lose another 
moment of his valuable time, saying,— 

“ And now, sir, what can I do to serve you ?” 

These wonls were uttered with a manner which evinced bis full con- 
fidence that he could do evoiything to serve any one,* and I rejoiced that 
1 had had tlie good fortune to hnd the very man I wanted. I therefore 
answereil that I would be much obliged to him if he would have the good- 
ness to obtain for me a few of the leading newspapers of Corfu. James 
William 'I'aylor, public auctioneer, looked aghast; in fisust, he looked as 
if many things had been asked of him in his time, but that such a strauge 
demand had never yet been made to him. He could hardly find words 
to convey to me the unexpected intelligence that there were no news- 
papers at Corfu. 

“No newspapers?” I exclaimed, “ bow, no newspapers?” 

He then stared at me suspiciously, appearing to consider mo rather a 
dangerous character, and replied coldly that the freedom of the press did 
not exist in the loiiian Islands. 1 ruslied frantically froni the shop ; I 
felt indignant at tlie base deception which had been practised- on me,— 

“ A republic, and no free press ! The garrison librarian is an impostor! 
The French consul is an impostor! and the united states of tln^ Iqpian 
Islands are all impostors ! This is a colony, and that is the governor’s 
palace!” 
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After hsfiiig setdedall tUe m my awn mind, and wfaen i kad somewhat 
ncoyered my equilibrium, 1 went to (tinner. On the opposite side of the 
table sat a reqaeistaldelo^i^gpenOT whom 1 heard ^makiiq^EDwltsh per- 
kily fluently, although with a slight foreign accent, and I moiyed to enter 
into conyersatkm with him, in the hope of adding some farther inforaia-> 
tion about this singular country to the stock whiai 1 had already had in. 

He talked with the greatest possible urbanity on every sulgect that I 
broached, excepting the one on which my curiost^ was so painfaUy 
exeited ; but whenev^ I touched on local politics he slipped throngn 
my fingeea with the greatest dmiterity, and I always found mysw» 
akordy afterwards, discossing some in&dersnt topic, without having 
received any answer to my interrogations about the eofany. As eooa 
as the other persons who had dined at die taMe dkoie withdrew, and 
when the waiters had left ns with our wine, he got up in a mysteriona 
manner; he shut ail the doors, after looking if diere wine any one outside; 
and then he reseated htm^f. He asked me how kmg 1 meant to stay at 
C^orfb, and on my informing him that 1 should li^ve it the neoct day, he 
inqui]^ if 1 was acquaint] with any one in the place. I could not 
eoDceive what the man wanted, for there was an earnestness in his tone 
which led me to expect somediing out of the common eonne of events^ 
I answered that I knew no one ; and he then drew las chair closer to me, 
filling his glass at the same time, most confidentialh'. 

“ lou seem/’ he said, solemnly, ^^to be desirous of understanding 
^ political position of these islands; 1 see diat I can risk nothing by 
informing you, and I will therefore answer any questions now wmch 
you may be pleased to put to me.’* 

This was worse and worse. Why, it cannot even be a colony, for I 
never heard of people being afraid to talk m any of the British posses- 
rions. What can it be then? Is the Aostrian system of police 
etpionnaffe followed here? Does an inquisition exist for politioal opinions ? 
or, have they still the fear of the tyrannical Venetian Republic of the 
middle ages ? 1 expressed *my tiianks, however, and commenced with 

my first doubt, 

** Is this a colony, or is it a republic ?” 

^ Nominally, it is the latter ; and virtually, it is the former, in eveiy- 
tfaing but the material advantages which it would enjoy were it indled a 
colony.” 

I begged him to explain himself, and he resumed : 

‘‘Our produce is cliiefiy consumed in Ehtgiand, but it is eharged the 
same duties as that of foreign states ; we pay the fifth part of our reve- 
nues for Ae support of the British troops which occupy our fortresses ; 
we have no colonial <H)rps in which our peasants can enlist, or our 
young gentlemen can follow the military profession as officers ; and we 
possess none of the civil and political rights which are conceded by the 
mother country to its dependenines; therefore this is not a colony* Our 
representalKMi of the people is not elected by the people, and our par- 
liament only has to pass laws which an> laid before it, all ready, cut, and 
dried ; our senate, or executive power, is not chosen by the native 
authorities ; and our police department, wbicdi is one of tiie most im- 
pcyrtant^bianches of our administration, is altogether independent of our 
government ; tberribre this is not a republic.” 

“ What is it then, in the name of wonder? ’ I exclaimed. 
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^ Yon are an 'EngHMimaD,” he replied, end I am an IcniaB ; good 
mannen prohibit my answering that^question.” 

^ But if the legislatiye *and execntive powers do notbhigy who is it 
lliat does the worn ?” 

**The palace,” he said; and, in saying so, he lowered his Toiee to a 
whisper. • 

^^The palaoe?^But what do you mean by saying that a palace 
goyems?” 

The palace,*’ he answered, contains the hall whe/e the legUatifie 
assembly meets; it contains the business rooms of the senate, and ^ 
contains — ” here he hesitated a little, it contains the lord high com- 
mia8ioner*8 oiSce. We always say that the ptflace does everything, and 
gives everything, but we never specify in which of these sanctuaries the 
affiura of the government are transacted.” 

1 was much struck by this explanation. Deep fellow, that palace! I 
thought there was something peculiarly uqposing and ominous about 
those Venetian blinds, so hermetically closed that no eye could pene- 
trate the mysteries of the interiof, although, from all 1 heard, a g^ood 
look-out seemed to be kept on every one and every thing. SriiH, 1 
could not see daylight through so strange an anomaly; and I again 
commenced catechising my new acquaintance. 

** But allow me,” 1 said ; your members of parliament, who represent 
the Ionian people, have surely the power to better the condition of their 
country?” 

He shook his head, and replied, 

^ 1 am a member of pirliament, or a legislator, as they call us, and 
ray election took place in this manner : — I was in bad circumstances uf 
my native island, and I determined to speculate on government employ- 
ment with what little 1 had. 1 found means, no matter how, to inter^ 
those who had power, and. as there was no other appointment vacant at 
the time, 1 was put iinto the legislative assembly. It is needless to add 
that a representative of the people, who is {luis elected, must vote as his 
employer wishes.” 

Stop one moment ; this is all very well for Corfu, but do you mean 
to say that there is a [)alace in each of the islands; otherwise, how did 
you gain a footing here ?” 

He expinined to me tliat the lord high commissioner has a resident 
in eveiy one of the islands, whose duty it is to tell the local government 
what it has do, and to report to his excellency’s secTetaiy. 

Be 50 kind," i continued, **’as to I'elate to me the exact modern 
which you were admitted into the parliament.” 

“ I will tell you all about it,’* he said, after draining tlie last glass of 
our third bottle, which seeraetl to have opened his heart — I once had an 
opportunity of, rendering a certain service to a countrv'mnn of mine, who 
possesses influence wth the English. 1 beg to be spared the recital of 
what passed between us, and of the pact which we entered into for our 
mutual advantage ; suflice it to say that my name w as forwarded to the 
pidace, with a strong recommendation, at the time of the elections. I 
was then asked if 1 were disposed to do everything that I was bid, and on 
my]| answering that 1 possessed little in tlie world, and that I wJWdiproye 
my gratitude for any salary that might be vouchsafed to me, I was told 
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that I would be made a legislator. At the elefitiona, two names are 
proposed to the electors by the primaiy council, whi(^ is composed of 
eleven natives, but they have nothing to do with the choice of the candi- 
dates, for, when they are called together for the purpose of namiw 
them, they are made to wait for an hour or two, after which the lora 
high commissioner 8 secretary appears with a list, which they sign.** 

Wliat a paltry derision !’* 1 exclaimed— “what an un-Eii^ish pro- 
ceeding. It would be inhuitely more creditable to both parties if the 
members of parliament were openly and fWinkly appoint^ by the lord 
high commissioner.** 

“ Certainly,’* replied the Ionian, “ we would prefer that, for we would 
not then be humiliate<l by being mode to play so ridiculous a port in the 
fiuroe. We do not make any remarks, for instance, on the nominations 
made by his excellency in his own exclusive branches of the administra- 
tion, which are the police and In^alth o Bices. But to proceed, — the 
electors are inscribed in tlie syiiclitic list, as it is called, by the native 
faction goveniing each island, and care is taken to exclude all but their 
own adherents ; the elective body is, therefore, at their beck. My name 
was put up ^vith that of a person who could not possibly secure many 
votes, and 1 was consequently returned by an immense minority.*’ 

“ But, excuse my indiscretion,'* 1 said ; “ I presume you are one of the 
principal |>ersonages of your island ?” 

“ If 1 were so,*' he re[>lied, mournfully, “ I would not degrade myself 
in the opinion of my onintrymen by occupying suck a position, which is 
despised by our first gentlemen, and I would not sacrifice my self-respect 
by employing such means to obtain it. But, I can assure you, this can- 
not last ; the Ionian system of government is worn out, and it displays 
the same symptoms of s|>eedy dissolution which were visible during the 
decline of the Roman Empire, or at Constantinople shortly before the 
invasion of the TurJiS, or in the Venetian Republic at the end of the last 
century ; and we all feel that are tottering on our seats, for this state 
of matters is incongruous wiVh the spirit of the times in which we live. 
The day is fast approaching when all this will be changed, for England 
has hitherto been ignorant of the real condition of these small states, and, 
when the truth is knowsi, so discreditable a mode (ff government will be 
abolished. Believe me, 1 speak thus to an Englishman, only in the hope 
that w'e lonians may be exonerated from the odium which must soon fall 
on those who conduct these iniquitous transactions, and that it may be 
understood that we cannot follow any other course under a form of 
administration which is imposed on us, and in which we concur from 
sheer necessity. 1, for instance, am not rich ; 1 have a family to support, 
and 1 feel that I am capable of serving my country, hut 1 cannot obtain 
employment iu any other iranner, as long as England allows intriguing 
individuals and factious to rule the rulers whom she gives us ; and I 
repeat, that England sanctions this great evil only bemuse she is not 
informed of the truth, in saying this, I do not mean to imply that the 
secretary of state for the colonies is wittingly deceived by the lord 
high cornmisrioner, or the latter by his secretary, or the secretary by 
the residents ; for all these functionaries, from ihe* highest to the lowest, 
are, for th^ most part, animated by the best and most upright intentions, 
)mt tHey are misl^ by the native schemers, whom they listen to; there 
lies the evil, for there is no contact between the English and the 
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mass o£ the loniane, tad the former hear nothiDg but the desijpiiii]^ 
iDsiQuatioos a few who have l^mt the language, and hoodwink 
them. Hisplaced confidence is the^ chief error of your countrymen in 
these islands. The more respectable classes, as well as thd lower orders, 
see through it, and they deplore the misfortune of their country, but 
they do not attempt to approach the English, because their pride and 
self-respect prohibit their joining the ranks of the flatterers and sycophants 
who surround them. Besides this, they know that they are calumniousiy 
represented to be enemies of England, in order that their voice may be 
heard with suspicion ; they consequently keep aloof, and they only place 
their trust in tne probability that time will bring the truth to light.’* 

** Yes, 1 can understand this very well,” I %aid ; but the remedy is 
obvious,” and I suggested that, if the British government employed civil 
servants in these islands, who were qualified for their posts, by the pos- 
session of political principles which would not be at variance with the 
spirit of the age— by the perfect knowledge of the Italian and Greek 
languages — by conciliating manners, which would enable them to asso- 
ciate on cordial terms with the n&tives — by strict integrity and impar- 
tiaiity in the discharge of their duties, which would prevent their joining 
JcK'al factious, and bv suflicieut abilities to preclude the possibility of their 
becoming the blind instruments of intrigue, the evils which now exist 


would then disappear. 

** You are quite right,” he answered ; and that would be the result 
if all tbt* Englishmen employed in these ivslands wen' such as you describe, 
or even if the higher offices were thus filled ; but if the position occu- 
pied by such an Englishman should not be sufficiently elevated to obmte 
the danger of his becoming the ^dctim of the insidious undermining 
practised by the few natives who monopolise all the influence, he would 
inevitably l)e driven away by their intrigues ; for wc have had instances 
of this, and Eiiglishnieii have been out here who might otherwise have 
rendered good service both to the protecting power and to the inhabitants 
of the islands, but thev have invariably ueen, in the end, obliged to 
succumb beneath the ealiitnnios which were reported against them, and 
to fall into the artful snares which were laid for them. Means have 


alw^ays been found for rendering their post so'dfsagreeable that they 
tliemselves give it up, or for throwing discredit on them, and for exciting 
suspicions of their fidelity in the minds of the higher English authorities. 
When once these points have been gained, it is easy to find a pretext 
for removing them from the service if they do not resign ; and you 
know' tile proverb of your own country — ‘ Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him.’ 

Oh, no ! such persons are too dangerous for the Ionian cabals to 
leave any stone unturned for the purpose of injuring them, and I am sorry 
to say that my countrymen are not over-particular as to the means which 
they employ. Impartiality is death to the intriguers, for others more 
deserving would eclipse them, if all the Ionian citizens were treated alike, 
and tlierefore tliey declare war against it when it is displayed by an English 
functiofiary. They commence by anonymous slander and perfidfious 
lunts that all is not right in a certain quarter, and when the plot is 
sufficiently matured and the suspicious are properly imbibed, ftey strike 
tlie last blow by open accusations, supported by false testimony. They 
find a ready ear, and the enemy is defeated, while the superior is^ gulled. 
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Ah! jonr ocnintvjmen are no match for mine, and their want of per* 
flpicuity is only equalled by tlielr credulity, for tlie Grqpks get round 
them by a thousand arts, and make^tools of them without thcw knowing 
it. Pray foi^ve my plain language, but, as you wished to know the 
actual condition of &e Ionian Island i have told it to you without 
reserve, and 1 would be glad if all the English knew it, for they are the 
cause of our alject position, and not tiie lonians. 1 must now beseedi 
you not to mention tins conversation, and not even to seek to leani my 
name ; for were k knoa-n tliat 1 had spoken tlius, I and my family woald 
be utterly ruiued.” 

He then took leave of me, and I remained in a state of speechless 
surprise. My faculties acre iiaralysed by indignation, and I felt that 1 
Idushed for my country. Packed electors ! — a packed representation of 
the people ! — a packed senate or executive body ! — and a |>alace to shuffle 
the cai^s! And this in a state which was constituted ^*fnM» and 
independent” by the allied powers, which signed tlie treaty of Paris in 
1815 ! Here was a pretty piece of business for tlic year *4S ; and it is 
certainly not one of the leasU remarkable of the political phimomena of 
t)us memorable year, that such an anachronism should exist with the 
sanction of England. Would it be injurious to the welfare of Great 
Britain tlmt these small islands should be governed in a manner more 
adapted to the wants and the wishes of their inhabitants r Is it on 
principle that England acts thus; and liavc the English fmictionaries 
ustnictions to follow this liue of conduct? If so. on wdiat gnmnds 
has an excJ|ition been made to her usual |K>licy, for I do not know of 
any other Bptish dependency which is treated like the loiuan Lslands ? 
But it cannot l>e sa liecause such orders, if they existed, would have 
been given to the lord high ixunmissioucr ; and, from all I heard, he 
has proved that his sentiments and intentions were excellent, but it is 
not |>ossible for him to carry them out under existing circumstances. 
Will this be allowed to continue f I should }io|:>e not ; and 1 believe with 
my fiiend the legislator, for the credit of Groat Britain, that neitlun* the 
ministiy nor the nation know much mure about the manner in which 
they are represented by their countrymen in the Ionian islands, than I 
did when I disembark<^ at Corfu irom the Austrian steamer. 

I sailed, on the following day, for Grt*eee, where I founds the portion 
of the Greek nation which inhabits the Hellenic kingdom in a very 
dilTerent state, as regards tlieir s<K:ial and political condition, trom that of 
the Ionian Greeks. 


THE NEW ACADEMY OF PAINTING AT CADIZ. 

Br MRS. CHARLTON. 

“ Old things have passed away, all things have become new,” may he 
applied with great truth to Spain, ff»r gr<*at and important changes are 
daily occurring in this romantic land. The absence of friars, black, 
white, and grey,” proves detrimental to the picturesque, while the dese- 
crated mftiasteries have been turned to f^trango uses, and have become 
Wracks, hosfatals, museums, manufactories, theatres, buU^gs, or quar- 
ries, according to the wants of tbeit respective localities. In Cadiz, the 
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monasteiy of 8an Antonia, since the bamshment of the snonhs, has been 
converted into academy for painting, where the hoys are taught gratis ; 
and this inatitvtion is veiy honouraible to the inhabitants of the dt^« 
The lessons for drawing are given from eight to nine o'clook at night, m 
order not to interfere with the purstuts of the day, as most of the chil* 
dreu being poor, they are pldiged to gain their omti liveliliood. It was 
an interesting siglit to witness a hundred of them engaged in studying 

the divine art/’ and to observe the different models they were oopyii^^ 
as these afford the visitor an insight into tlie varieties of Spanish ait» 
The studies were principally of figures, in which the artiSts of Andalusia 
always excelled. It was not till the year 1556 that they began to vie 
in the aits witii Castile, but from that period the south of Spain sur- 
passetl tile iiortheni provinces. The painters of Seville and Cordova, 
though unknown at court, began to rival their more fortunate brethren, 
who were winning crossi^s and pensions at Toledo and Madrid. Shut out 
by their remote position from courtly patronage, they had the magnifi- 
cent church t<i reward and cherish them. Through the southern cities 
flowed int(» Spain great part of the*wealth of the Indies, refreshing their 
sacred treasuries with the golden tide. On the banks of the Ghiadal- 
quiver rose many a sumptuous church and beautiful chartreuse ; and pre- 
lates and chapters were never weary of devising new' embellishments for 
tlieir ancient catliedrals. 

C'adir.. though ono of the wcaltlfuist towns in Spain, has not hitherto 
been, like Seville, prolific in gi’eat ]»aiiiter3; and it will be proved here- 
after whether the academy is destined to foster any modem genius to 
com|iete with the old master^. If any such artist were to arise, he would 
probably coinplain that he liad fallen on evil days, because at the firesent* 
epo<di, the church being ruined in Spain, it could no longer patronise art. 
The nival treasuries are equally unable to recom|iei)se the w’orks of 
geuius. ftinee monarchy has In^n shorn of all the glory it enjov’ed during 
the reign of Ferdinaud and Isaliella, which was memorable for the db- 
coverv not only of a new continent, but vast I'egions of intellectual 
enter^irisc. llistorys the drama, and painting, w’ere revived in Sjiain in 
tlie same stirringage that sought and found new empires Wyondthe great 
ocean. However, the first native |>ainters in the llemusula who deserved 
tlie name, were the contemporaries of Coliinihus, and writli the great 
navigator mingled in the oourtly throngs of the presence-diamher of 
Isaliella. 

The great school of Andalusia was founded by Sanchez de Castro at 
Seville, about 1454. The beautiful terra Botica)ias ever been prolific of 
genius. The country of Lucan, of Seneca, and Trajan, likewise brought 
forth Vargas, Velasquez, and MuriUo. Seville was always tlie principal 
seat of Aiiiialiisiiui painting ; but some able masters resided also in other 
cities, as Cespedes, at Cordova ; Moya, at Granada ; and Castillo, at 
Cadiz. 

In the present day the latter city seems prolific in talent for pitting, 
as we may judge fwm the great number of boys w ho crave admittance 
into the new a<^cuiy of art, and in tliemselves are often pictures, from 
having the bright animated faces Murillo loved to depict in his sketches 
of childhood. Some older students were engiiged in learning weulgture 
ID another room ; and the best models have been procured from ll^y. 

Spain also can produce men of genius who have modelled with singular 
grace and feeling. Flanders can show no carvings more delicate and 
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masterly than those which enrich the venerable *choir8 of many of the 
Peninsular churches — stalls embowered in foliage, almost/as light as that 
which trembled on the living tree where fruits cluster, und birds perch 
in endless vakiety, or those arabesque panels and pillars, where children 
rise from the cups of lily blossoms, and strange monsters twine themselves 
in a neta’ork of gariands, or the niches 61Ie4 with exquisite figures, or 
the Netted pinnades crowned with a thousand various hriials, and tower- 
ing above each other in graceful confusion. Some of the young sculptors 
in the academy at Cadiz have already attained considerable proficiency in 
busts, and several were exhibited to our view evincing great merit. It 
was a highly interesting spectacle to watch the first efforts of the younger 
boys, and to trace the gradual improvement from the first rude sKetch to 
the finished picture. There was one handsome young man garing upon 
a Madonna by Raphael, and his soul appeared to catch from it a kindred 
glow, and to bum with emulation. Who could fail to hope that lunong 
these students some might arise to charm the admiring earth with new 
wonders of art ! Another,' about the same age, was copying a master- 
piece of Viiicencio Caducho, principally celebrated for his pictures of 
Carthusian monks, so characteristic of Spain. lie w'as tlie court (minter 
in the time of Pliillip IV^.. and many of his paintings adorn the 'galleries 
of the Escurial. But his greatest undertaking was the series of fifty- 
four large pictures for the Chartreuse of Paular. They are now in the 
National Museum at Madrid, and represent scenes from the life of St. 
Bruno, the founder of the order, and various passages conuected with its 
histoiy. 

Like many other trophies of Spanish art, these fine w'orks of Cadticho 
• have lost much of their significance by removal from the sjwt for which 
they were painted. Hung on the crowded walls of an ill-orderetl 
museum, his Carthusian histories can never again s{>eBk to the heart and 
the fancy as they once spoke, in the lonely cloister of I*aular, where the 
silence was broken only by the breeze, as it moaned through the over- 
hanging pine forest, by thi; tinkling bell or the choral chant of the 
cha[»ei, or by the stealing tread of some mute and whitc*stoled monk, 
the brother and the heir of the holy men of old, whose good deeds, and 
sufierings, and triumphs, were there coinmemorateil on canvas. To 
many generations of recluses, vow'ed to perpetual silence, |hese pictures 
had become friends, and were united to the venerable genius of the jdac*e, 
but in tlie museum they are stripped of every association, and coolly 
judged by critics on their own menu as works of skill and imagination. 

The young artists trained in the new' academy of painting at Ciuliz 
will develope the talents they possess in an age fiir dififerent from hvgoiie 
centuries in Spain, when the magnificent royal palace and the lonely 
monastery welcomed paintings as treasures. AIodks are no longer seen ; 
and kings in this revolutionary period are more occupied in thinking how 
they can preserve their heads in safety, than in seeking painters Ui clepict 
the august countenance of royalty. A new school of painting may there- 
fore arise in Spain, but 1 think it docs not reqmre great {^lowers of 
divination to predict it never can surpass the old. In t^ lower part of 
the academy was a room full of Ix^s, who wore learning to draw various 
designs^br furniture, and these they informed us were most likely to 
succeed in obtatning employment hereafter. It is another proof that 
Spain has fallen, when artists have to seek the iipholsterer^s shop instead 
of the regal palace or solemn cathedral. Sic traneU gloria mundi t 
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ALCHEMY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. * 

Among the Ayscough MSS. in the British Museum is to he found 
one (No. 1118 — 10) in which occurs a series of questions and answers 
respecting the Pliiiosopher's Stone, whi(‘h« it is there stated, a certain 
nigrouiauccr named Elardus, in the province of Cattalonia, hath made 
with the Devell.’* • 

As may readily be imagined, from the nature of the subject, one of 
the interlocutors is very eager, the other very cautious. Elardus pushes 
homo, hut die Devil is very cunning of fence, and reveals only just 
enough to stimulate the questioner to seek for more without his direct 
assistance. 

After some preHminaiy matter with regard to the actual existence of 
the stopo, the necromancer asks : * 

Is it not possible for a man to make thi^ same stoii ?’* 

To this the Devil, who exhibits a great deal of pious submission 
throughout the convcTsatioii, and actually docs what Lord Byron thought 
impossible — talk like a clergyman,** — replies : 

“ Whatsoever God bathe revealed it is possible for a man to enter 
into ; yf it have a ppfio ( proportion ). But it were difficult to make the 
stoii ; and yet, notwitlistaiidiiig, it may be made by man.*’ 

Tliis is rather vague and misty, but Elardus caUhes at the last admis- 
sion, and inquires : t • JUL 

Whether had Virgill tlie stpn • 

Tlic great poet, it must bejpemeinbCT^,’ was believed, in the middle 
ages to be the most rcnowii^imaj^i^iTaif the %vorld had ever seen, tlie 
principal scene of his exploits 'heiug'^laicTiit Naples. , 

In his answer to this question,' thot Devil comes out somewhat more 
explicitly ; he knows ho is upon velvet, tlie Past being a much safer sub- 
ject than tlie Future, lie mivs : 

** Not be onlye had the su>n, but manye other pliilosofors had the 
same ; and they have written of the same iiianyc J^ookes with darke and 
obskurc names and manye operations.” 

The last part of this statement is as true os if the Devil had not 
made it. 

The colloquy is continued for some time, until, at last, Elardus, tired 
of beating about the iiush, puts it to his friend direct: 

By ichat means and wherefore is it called a ston ?” 

Siat nomifiis umbra is the motto of the Devil as well as of Juniu^ 
and with a unidenco and wariness which would have done honour to a 
general of the Jesuits, the Father of Lies backs out of tlie difficulty, 
making answer r 

1 say unto you his name is a ston, and there is not so muohe liberty 
given unto me to manifest any fiutlier of this matter unto thee.” 

The question, therefore, os far as the Devil was concerned, remained 
just where it was. It is possible, taking into consideration the clerical 
style of his discourse, that ho was at the moment under the iirituei^ of 
some compunctious visitings, and forbore to enlighten the world so fully 
as he has subsequently done. Perhaps suico then he has had more pro- 
vocation. 

April.— yoL. Luxv. no. cccxl. 


2f 
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Pearce, the Black Monk, who was the author of one oflhe ^^obskure*' 
works abo^-e alluded to, seems to l have wished the woru to understand 
that he had achieved the Great Secret, for in the rhymed production 
which bears his name, he says, in treating of the elixir, 

Take erth of erth, crth’s rnode^ 
water of erth, yi it no odw. 

And fier of erth that beryth the pryte^ 

But of tliat erth louke thou lie wyte, 

, The trewelixir if thou wilt make. 

But the reader may go through the entire poem without getting any 
nearer the mark than (he Catdonian necromancer did. Pearce, the 
Black Monk, like many of hU fellow-labouxecs, was too discreet to reveal 
his knowledge to any but the Initiated. W^t they knew they wisely 
kept to themselves, though they had no objection to the world's giving 
them credit for not ^ving had their labour for their pains. One of tliese 
philosophers, named Jean de la Fontaine, a native of Valenciennes, who 
wTote a poem about the commencemept of the fifteenth century, intituled 

La Fontaine des 'Amoureux de Science," does not confine liimself to 
mere liints, but states with sufficient distinctness that ho had actually 
made the grand discover)*, for at the conclusion of his poem be speaks 
thus: 

Pay a nom Jeban de la Fontaine: 

Trat?aSkint n'ay perdu ma peine : 

Car par le moade multiplie 
Vnuicre ^or qm fay tutxmplie 
Bn ina vie, par verity, 

Graces a S^uncte Trinite. 

Alfonso tlie Wlsc^was another who had plucked out the heart of this 
niyster\*. He Sficaks in one of his poems (the usual vehicle for couveyiug 
nichenucal knowledge) of the manlier in which he toUed with his master, 
w*ho kft£w how to the stone, and afterwards of how they made it 
together : t 

1a plcdra ^uc llaman filcisofal 
Sabia facer, erne la emtno, 

Fizimolim juntot deepuet sM TO ; 

Cen que luuehos veces erecia mi caudal 

Raymond Lully, who flourished in the time of Edward III., and was a 
fnend of the famous Domiiiican known as Alhertus Magnus, not only testi- 
fied to the same effect in his |ioem called Hermes' Bird," but, according 
to Elias Aslimolc, was employed to make yold for the king to prosecute 
war against the Turks. Edw^'s real purpose, however, bemg against 
France, Lully," with a patriotism which cannot be too higlily commended, 
refus^ to supply him from his furnace. He was therefore confined in 
the Tower, from whence he subsequently escaped.” He was probably 
too much disgifiited with tlie base use^ to which the stone might he a|H 
plied, for his furnace never glowed in France, a circumstanoe which Pltiiip 
of Valois must have had cause to regret, flis hook, however, he left 
behind him, and Ashmole, who read it, pronounces ikii o]>imon upon it ; 
*^The whole work is Parabcdieall and Allusive, but highly rhiloso* 
phicalL*' 

Ttese^^ttrabies and allnsbns appear to have found an interpreter in 
one who, doubtless, had carefully stodied the Bird of Hermes ”aud if sU 
accounts be truci he didso to aar8iit8g;e. This man was tbe celebrated 
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Nicholas Flamel, a cotintiyinan of Raymond Lull^^ born at Pontoise in 
the year 132^ His parents were p<jor, and left him little more than the 
house in Paris, in the Hue des Notaires, which he possessed at the time 
he was last hcanl of in France, for of his supposed death we shall have 
something more to say. He earned a livelihood in Paris as a scrivener, 
copying deeds or writing^ in Latin or French ; but, looking beyond the 
narrow limits of his profession, sought his fortune by a darker and more 
uncertain track than even the law. Chemistry was the mystic g^ide that 
beckoned him onward, and the sole purpose for which tt was studied m 
the time of Flaoiel was because in its unknown depths was supposed to 
lie the secret of transmuting metals, and witl^ it the art of renewing 
eternal yoiith. He became an Hermetic student about the year 1357, 
while he wa* yet in his thirtieth year. 

Amongst the works which he studied were probably all that treated of 
the Divine f)hilosophy,-^thc translated writings of Claudius, Ptolemy, 
and of Gebor, of Aben Siua (Avicenna) ef Averroes, and of Friar 
Bacon, as well as those of such^of liis own countrymen as hod dis- 
tinguished themselves in the science ; Raymond Lully, as we have 
already conjectured, and Jehan de Meung, the collaborator of Guillaume 
de Lorris, in the Romance of the Rose,*’ but the author also of a 
treatise w’hich bears the title of “Les Reidonstrauces de Nature kV 
Alch yniiste errant ; avec la rtponse du diet Alchymiste.” 

But tlie volume to which he was most indebted, according to his own 
account, was a very curious book wliich fell, by chance, into his hands, 
and cost liiin only two florins. It is thus described in Miss Costello’s 
‘‘ Memoirs of Jacques Cceur, the French Argonaut,” a work of th^ 
liighest interest, dramatic as well as lilstorical : — 

It wa« a ciUh'd book, \('Ty old, and of very ereat size, made neither of paper 
or parchment, like other books, but of the bark, appart^ptly, of young trees, 
and was bound widi leather (another account ^ys of brass), curiously wrought 
with strange character'^, written in nii unkno^vn, but secmipgly an Oriental 
toniruo. The interiors. is engraved with a sharp-pointed instrument on the 
bark, and the characters were Latin, bcautifullv coloured. . The book con- 
tained three times seven leavt'S, At the end of the first division was a leaf 
without any writing, btit instead thereof a painting,*rt*presenliiig a rod, with 
serpents swjillowins each otlicr up. At the !>i*cond division was seen a cross, 
on which a serpent was onicifieci ; and at the end wns painted a desert, with 
many beaiitifiil fountains, from whence issued numerous serpents, disf)orting 
here and there. On the first leaf was written, in large golden capitals, as 
follows Abraham the Jow', Prince, Priest, Levite, Astrologer and Philo- 
sopher. To the Nation of the Jews, by the wrath of God, dispersed through 
Gaul, Health.” Then followed often repeated and severe denuneiations and 
maledictions, in which the word “ Mnranatha” was frequently used against any 
who might presume to attempt to read the book, unless he wx*re sacrificcr or 
scribe. 

This work contained the prima materia of the alchemical science ; 
but, in spite of his being a scribe and able to read Latin, it was perfectly 
hieroglypliical to poor Flamel, and also, as may be believed, to the 
partner of his bosom, his wife Penielle, to whom he showed it. Despak*^ 
ing, after much study, to arrive at the real secret without furiher 
a.ssistance, Flamel made a vow to perform a pilgrimage into opaitt, to 
endeavour to find some Jew who, he imagined, might be able to eidighten 

2f2 
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him on the subject He accordingly c^msed his manuscript to be copied^ 
and took tlie copy with him ou his p\lgriniagc. At Lcon,/cturntng after 
a fniitless searelu lie fell in with a learned Jew named Canc.lies (or Sanchez), 
to whom he showed it, who immediately professed such anxiety to see the 
original that he resolved to join Flamel on his journey home. ‘ 

On the way he interpreted much of tlio hidden mystery of the volume, 
but di4l not live to reach Paris. l»cing taken ill at Orleans, where he died, 
and Flamel pursued lus journey alone. lie says : *• He that would see 
the manner of my arrival and the joy of Pemelle, let liim^ l(K)k upon us 
two in the city of Paris, upon the aoor of the chapel Saint Jaetpics la 
Boucherie, close hy the ojie side of my luMise, where we are both painted 
kneeling and giving tlianks to God.*' It is very possible that Nicholas 
was himself the artist, for ho is known to have been a proficient iu paint- 
ing — as far as proficiency went in those days. 

Although through the assistance of the Jew Canches be had now 
acquired some insight into rtie prima materia^ he was several years lK»fore 
he attalued the perfect knowledge necessary for the coinptetloii of the 
g^at work. But, at length fie mcceeded in projecting nyum mercury, 
and converted about a pound weight into pure silver. “ I'his,*’ he de- 
clares, ** was done in the year 1382, on January 17th, about noon, being 
Mond^V iu my own house, Pemelle being only pri*sent.** Continuing 
in the course marked out by his book, on the 25th of April of the same 
year he at length, hy the operation of the red stonc^ projected fine gold, 
still iu the presence of Pemelle. 

Husband and wife made a good use of the discover}', devoting the 
riches they thus acquired t4) charitable purposes, endowing no les.s than 
fourteen hospitals, three chapels, and seven churches, all of which were 
new built, besides innumerable acts of charity in Paris and the village of 
Boult^e* 

In Edition to his piety, Flamel was anxious to leave written proofs of 
his knowledge, and composed his “ Nummary of Philosoph} after the 
model of Jehan de Meuiig's work, and subseciucntly wrote a commentary 
on the hieroglyphics which lie bod erected in the public street, near the 
Cimetiere des Innocens. According to certain biographers, be died in 
1419, outliving his wife Pemelle seven years; but they who wrote hU 
apitaph knew nothing of the real state the case. It not for one 
who had discovered the elixir vita? quietly to render up the ghost, even at 
the advanced age of ninety-one, w hich he had reachc*d at the above date ; 
but that no scandal might be rife against him in his native city, where lie 
bad done so much go<^, by confounding bim witli the Wandering Jew, 
he took himself off to the East, accompanied by the fiudiful partner of 
all his toils, and the sliarer in all his forttmes. lliey frigned sickness 
and disappeared, two logs of wood being interred in their stead ; and 
that no doubt of the truth of the story may remain on anybody's mind, 
Paul Lucas, a most conscientious and trustworthy traveller, whose only 
fault, perhaps, was that of having too large a belief, and who laboureil 
under the impression that he himself seen the Devil Aiinodeus in 
Dpper Egypt, declares that be met with a dervise who was intimately 
acquainted with fiicholas Flamel and his wife ; and, moreover, assured 
Lucas that they were at that time in the enjoyment of perfect health. 

We have been thus particular in treating of Nicholas Flamel, because 
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his is the most circumstantial case of Hermetic projection on record, which 
majr reconciU those to the possibility of making money who would not 
behevc in tHEVact without a well authenticated precedent. 

The other side of the picture exhibits failures enough, and we shall 
advert to a few, for the simple piirposci of showing what the difficulties 
were which the most sucyesslul Jidepts had to encounter. One of these 
hunters after the fireen Lion, os the stone was sometimes called, describes 
them in the following lines : — 

1 l*liilo<*oi)hy how I shoiiM 

Have of luT the things I would ; 

She answered me when I was able 
Tu niaki' the water malleable : 

Or else the wave if I could fftide 
To niLsure oiitea yardt‘ of winde ; 

Then shiilt thou have thine own desire 
'When thou ranst weigh an ounce of fire ; 

Unlesse that th<»u caiist do these three, 

Ci>ntent thyself, thou gett’st not me. 

These were serious obstacles cer^aiuly, but modern chemistry has over- 
come gn^nter, and the old alchemists, nothing daunted, fought ou un- 
tiringly. 

Ripley, wlio wrote what ho ei^led a “ Compound of Alchymie,’* was 
not one of the lea-tt assiduous ; though all his labours disappeared in 
yumof tints describes his evjK*riencc3 ; — 

Many anialgamc did I make, 

Wenyng to fix thes^*to j^rett avayle. 

And thereto sulphur dyd 1 tikke ; 

Tarter, egg^ whyts, and the t>yl of the enayle. 

But ever of my purpose dyd 1 fayle ; 

J'tir what for tlu* more and what for thelesse, 

Tver more soinethyug wanting there was. 

He then gives a long list of ingredients, and sunjs up by saying— 

Thus I nwfyd and b<»yly4U a> one of Geber's cooks, 

Aiii! oft rymes my wynning^ii the asks 1 sought ; 

For I as discevyd wyth many lalse liooks, 

Wluri'by untrue thus truly i wrought ; 

But all such experiments avayleil me nought ; 

But brought me in danger and iif ctSiubrauncc, 

By losse of my goods and other grovaunce. 

Sir Edward Kelley, another unsuccessful neophyte, appears to have 
been completely disgusted wdth his constant failures. He exclaims — 

Alle you that faine jdiilosophcrs would be, 

And night and day in Iteber’s kitchen broyle, 

Wiiating the <*lupx)s of ancient Hermes* tree, 

Widening to turn them to a precious oyle. 

The more you workc, the more you Ux>se and spoilc. 

To you r .say, hoiv ieamefl soever you be, 

lioe bunie your books and come and learne of me. 

What Chaucer has said ui^n tlie subject in the famous “l[eoman*s 
Tale” is fanjiliar to every rcaaer. The whole, secret was supposed to be 
contained in tiie following Leonine distich 

Si fixum aolvas, faciasq. vohire solutum, 

Et volucTum figas, faciet te vivere tutum ; 

which been thus “ Englished — 
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If thou tho fixed can diaaolve, • 

And that dissolve dost cause to fly. 

That flying then to fixing bring. 

Then mayst tium live most happily. 

So much for the supposed traiismuters of metals. We will now con- 
sider the question as it lias been set before us in Mr. Douglas Jeirold's 
recent work, the Man Made of Money.*' * 

It was by no laborious course of study, by no painful devotion of every 
moment snatched from rest auiid crucibles, iilcuibics, and retorts, that 
Solomon Jericho, ^the hero of Mr. Jerrold's story', aceomplisheil the object 
for which so many have toiled and still are toiling. With tiim, however, the 
penalty which all must pay who make a short cut to wealth, Ix^gaii at the 
yeiy moment oT fruition, and the process of the elixir's power was reversed. 

Mr. Jericho is a City gentleman to whom tlie widow of a certain Cap- 
tain Peiiuibacker (who the brevet after his deatli) has confided herself 
and three children, in the belief that her second husband is a man of 
fabulous wealth, as indeed he is when it comes to be fiiirly exaniineil. 

She was a woman of naturally, a livirty dancy— a quality haply cultivated in 
her sojourn in the East, where rajahs fmmed in gold and jewels upon eleplmnts 
were common pictures : hence, Jericho, of the "city of London, was instanta- 
neously rendered by the widow a man qf prodigious wealth. Slic gave the 
freest, Uic most imaginative trun.dation of the w"ord^— City gentleman . . . , 
What a picture to the imagination, tlie— City gentleman. All the bullion of 
the Bank of England makes back>grottnd details ; the India House dawn.s in 
the distance ; and a hundred pennants from masts in India Docks tremble in 
the far ofl' sky. 

Mr. Jericho has also called in the aid of imagination to heighten the 
Indian widow’s attractions, as even' one does, says our author, when irioiiey 
is the theme. The common brain will bubble to th^ gulden wand.” 

It was whispered, sharply wliispercd to Jericiio, that tlie widow luxd many 
relations, many hope» in India. Immcniiately Jericho flung abotu the lath 
all the treasures of the East. Imniedmcely she stood in a shower-liatli of 
diamonds ; elephants’ teetli lay lit^aped.about her; and rice and cotton-grounds 
and fields of opium, many thousands of acres of the prodigal East, stretched 

out on all sides of her, and on all sides called her mistress All hia life 

had Jericho trod upon firm eartii ; but Widow Peniiibacker whipperd him ofi* 
his leaden feet, and carried him away into the fitiry ground of .Mammon ; and 
there his eyes twinkled at imaginar}' wealth, iimf his can turfied and stood 
erect at the sound of sitaken money-bags. 

As it commonly chances when the imag^ination has Ijceii alloweil too 
much play, both partie.s are deceived, Mr. Jericho's means barely suf- 
ficed for his own nccessiti^ and Mrs. Pennihacker s connexion with the 
mouied world was t > her efisadvantage ; she was iiUfrally dr dettes* 

The lady, however, had more reastm for her belief than her husl>and, as 
Mr. Jericho, witli all the simplicity of real worth,” liad s|K»keu calmly, 
but withal hopefully, of the vast iiicreasc* of profit arisin|^ from his jiiatiiia 
mines.” These miues are ever present to Mrs. Jericho’s mental vision, 
and heuct‘ a constant tendency ou Iier part, after her Tnarriage, to aak 
for money. Tliis is Jcrieha''s dilfiqulty, for be is compelled to refuse 
give tluit wliich he has not got. Bat his wife has an unbound^ belief 
in 1*» ca|>aWlitics, a^, like thi daughters of the horseleech in Scripture, 
her cr^fc ever is, “ Give, give.” 

On a certain day, when this customary demand had been tfillilc, and 
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the customary answep lA^ been returned, with, perhaps, a little more 
velieinence than usual, Kr. and Mrs. Jericho separated — ^she, to nuse her 
spirits by a littie shopp^g, and fae,sto solace bis at a quiet little dinner- 
party with a few chosen*&iends. They both fulfil their missions, Mr. Jericho 
returning from his in la very rosy, harmonious frame of mind, full of 
meat and wine, and his Igain singing with fantastic humours.’’ To his 
exceeding satisfaction Jie finds, on his arrival at home, that his wife has 
gone to bed. 

Mr. .lericho breathed a little lighter. Siicli a load was taken off him, that 
he mounted the staircase tenderl}*, as tliougli he trod upon fiowers ; as though 
every woollen blossom in the carpet from the stair to ttic bed itself was living 
heart’s-ease ; which it was not. ^ 

Noiselessly he enters the bed-chamber, and silently he retires to rest 
beside his spouse, believing her to be sound asl^p. 

Untiicking the bed, and making himself the thinnest slice of a man, Jericlib 
slides between the sheets. And tiiere he lies, feloniously still; and he thinks 
to hknsclf— being asleep, she cannot tell how lal!b 1 came to bed. At all events, 
it is open to a dispute, and tliat is something. ** Mr. Jericho, when can you let 
me have some money With open eyes, and clearly ringing every word upon 
the morning air, did Mrs. Jerieho repeat this primal quesAon. And wlmt said 
Jericiio? Witli a sudden rpialin nt .the heart, and w'lth a thick, stammering 
tongue, he answered, Why, my dear, I thought you were sound asleep.” 

Not at all — and evidence of the fact is given in terms unpleasing 
enough to Jericlu^'s cars; a regular quan*el ensues, in the course of which 
he ex|>erienc(‘s every kind of torture which that sharpest of all weapons, 
an angry woman s tongue, can inflict; and ever and anon, at every pause 
in her invective strain, she asks the hateful question, “When will you let 
ni(3 have some money?” « 

At last, Jericho — as tliougli a dagger had bt'cn suddenly struck up through 
die bed — lH>imccd boh upriglit. Tiiere was a supernatural horror in his 
look : even his own wife, familiar its >lie was with his viob^nce, almost squealed. 
However, silently eyeing him through the small murderous loo^Hholes of her 
bee border, Mrs. Jentho saw tier pale-faced hasband snatch off his cap, holding 
it away at arniVleiigtl) . then, breatiimg hard, and casting back his head, he 
cried, in tones Sf> deep and so unnaturally grating, that the poor woman, like 
a niglit-flower, shnink within herself at the iirsL souiid^*^! wish to Heaven 
I WA.s MAi)i: or MONEY !^‘ Mrs. .lerleho, cousiderahK Velieved that it was no 
worse, adde^ in a low, deep, earnest voice, “ 1 wish to Heaven you ware!” 

The ac^omplisliment of this wiJi is the alchemy of Mr. Solomon 
Jericho. “Audivere Di mca votal” may he uotv exclaim; the fjfids 
liave heard hia prayers ; but in an evil hour; for the fullihnent of his 
desire is attained at the cost of his own e.v^tcncc. Not bv a direct 
eom|>act with the Kvii One, but by a gradual wasting away of liis person . 
on every occasion when he avails himself of his nnuicy -making faculty. 
The fiicl is, his heart ]ia.s Iveeii suddenly converted into a mass of bank- 
paper, every one of its tissues rcpi'Qicntlng a hundred poiuids. He 
inake.s tiie discovery by accident, and having once made it, soon re- 
peats it. 

Again he placed his hand to his breast : drew forth anotlicr bank-note. He 
jumped to his feet, tore away his dress, and running to a mirror, saw therein 
reflected— not human flesh, hut over the region of liis heart a loose skin of 
bank-paper, veined with marks of ink. He touched it, and stilWn Ids hand 
there lay another note ! His thoughtlesi, wish had been wrought into reality* 
Solomon Jericho vras, in very truth, a Man Made of Money. 
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Such IS the process by which . the mystery of ntoney-making is solved 
by Mr. Jeirold iu the person of' his hero. The consequences which re- 
sult from it may be imagined ai<d|e hands of a writer so deeply skilled 
iu laying bare the worst imperfections of our nature. Misery, of course, 
is the portion of tlie modem Midas, who literally ** drops his blood for 
drachmas” as he yields to every fresh demand upon liis purse; and iu 
the development of his career are well portrayed, by a thousand keen, 
satiric touches, the subsen’iency of the world to full-blown wealth, no 
matter whence its source. The story itself is of the slightest textum. 
The chief actorsrin it, after 31r. Mrs. Jericho, are Basil Pennibackcr 
and his sisters Monica and Agatha; the respective lovers of these’ young 
ladies — the llonoiirahle Mr. Candytuft and Sir Ailhur Hndmadod — who 
jilt them ; the family of the Carraways, wlu>se pretty daughter Bessy 
has won the heart of Basil, for, unlike his step-fatlier, he has a heart, 
though his manners arc no more polished than the btttcher who damned 
Mr. Fox's politics ; Colonel Bones, who will proclaim his poverty to the 
world, and is disbelieved, xind honoured in consei]uence; I>r. Miazlemisl, 
the surgeon, who is ruined b\; being loo candid ; and a few minor per- 
sonages, who servf as contrasts and makeweights. 

All these characters are well described— after Mr. Jeirohrs peculiar 
fashion; which means, not exactly as wc should wish to be described 
ourselves: for, like laffo, Mr, Jerrold is nothing if not * criticaL Tlie 
Honourable Mr. Candytuft, the inan-tamer, is a tine specimen of the 
genus whose creed is unbounded benevolence for all the world; and Sir 
Arthur Hodmadod is equally great as the representative of the numerous 
class who are at a loss to understand their own meaning. They con* 
trast admirably, agreeing only in selfishness. 

But, unflatteringly as Mr. Jerrold may paint tlie individuals in whom 
he satirises society, we confess ^hat wc like them betU*r than those wfiom 
he tries to render amiable. They seem to us as if they were only 
maskers, ready at *aTiy moment to lay a5ide their assumed chanicters, 
and show their plainness unpainted and ungilded. Basil PenIlIbacke^— 
the young man with the heart — is the most notable example oi* this 
sort ; and whatever fortune awaits him in Au^raiia, wc are not soriy, at 
the close of the boolf, jto find that he has emigrated. Othj^rs, however, 
may think differently, and give this young gentleman a good reception; 
but whether they welcome or wish him at a distance, they must admit 
that there is quite enough of the devil iu his composition to redeem 
him from being indifferent to any. And so of tlie rest: our likes or 
dislikes may be mayked forcibly enough, but, agreeing or not with the 
philosophy, there is no doubt of our having to do with a philosopher — 
one who takes his particular view of human nature, has courage enough 
to expres.s, and full ability to sustain it. Examples multipli^ to infi* 
nite quotation might prove this; but there is no necessity for making 
the appeal. The Sian Made of^Money” is one more ideutificatian with 
the genius of its author. 

And so ends our hdMy on alchemy, wbicli, whetlier ancient or 
modem, ends like matrimony — according to the rubric,, tu amaseoieiit; 
or — according to the eoqiericnce (ff some — ^in disappointment* 
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SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH AND THE QUEEN OF 

. deni^ark.* 

The particular epoch, which imparts an interest beyoftd all others to 
the long diplomatic career of Sir Rolicrt Murray Keitn, was his spirited 
rescue, as representative 4)f Great Britain, of a daughter of England, and 
the sister of his sovereign, from a fate, the least disastrous probable issue 
of which was imprisonment for life in a northern fortress. The history 
of the charms, the sorrows, and the injuries of the British princess, to 
whom (in his own striking words) it was a “ proud commencement for 
the envoy's chivalry to convey througli the vaulted entrance of Hamlet’s 
castle, the welcome tidings of fraternal affertion and liberty restored,” 
are familiar to most persons, and greater publicity has been lately given 
to them by the translation of a popular Danish work, under the attractive 
title of The Queen of Denmark.” 

But beneath the more prominent features of the events that attended 
upon the unfortunate alliance of Carolina jClatilda, sister of George IIL, 
with Christian VII. of Denmarl^ there hangs a mystery, which neither 
Danish nor English writer — neither the *• prince of gossips,” Horace 
Wal[>ole, nor the sober compiler of despatches, Archdeacon Coxe ; neither 
the author of tlic “ Memoirs of an unfortunate Queen/' nor the editor of 
the Keith (’orrcspondence now before us ; nor, what is still more singular, 
not that correspondence itself, .as now first given to the public, any more 
than that of the still more chivalrous Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, who, but 
for her premature death, would have replaced her on the throne from 
whicli she had been so cruelly precipitated, have done almost anything to 
clear up. » • 

Tile task which Mrs. Gillespie Smyth has set to herself lias been to 
rilify the character of the young monarch — to exhibit him in the light 
of a heartless young lihertine, as at once corrupt,. profligate, and imbe- 
cile ; all of which form the grouml-work for an apology rather than of 
a defence. Thanks to the womanish flolicy of his step-mother, tlie 
Dowager Queen Juliana, who, in imitation of many a sultana valide, 
eufeebled mind and body to pave tlic way of lier own son Frederick to 
power, Christian VII. was given up during tlie first years of his mar- 
riage to the company of gay young courtiers, who abetted him in every 
act of vice atid profligacy, and in his latter years he sank into a state of 
incunihlo imbecility Of the drlmt and general conduct of this “ giddy 
boy,” as Mrs. Gillespie Smyth calls the King, in this country, that lady 
has given a characteristic sketch, which is corroborated in all material 
circumstances by Horace Walpole. But amid all the frolics and extrava- 
gances commiUtnl while in England by this dissipated prhice and those 
servile courtiers who, to gratify their sovereign, flattered every folly, and 
sought with lamentable avidity, even in the paths of infiimy and vice, the 
means of making themselves u.sefiil or agreeable, tliore arc many 
instances of senses go<Hl-uature, and generosity. 

It is said, that wherc^ver real misery met his eye, his hand went sponta- 
neously into his pocket ; and if that chanced to k* empty, his ring, his 

• Metuoirs and Correspondence (OfBciiil and Familiar) of Sir liptHjrt Murray 
Keith, K.B., Euvov Extraordinary and Minister Fleiiipotciitiary at the €!oarts of 
Dresden, CopeiihaJ^n, and Vienna, from 1769 to 1792 , with a Memoir of Queen 
Camlina Matilda of Denmark ; and an Acctmnt of the Revolution there in 1772. 
Edited by Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. • 
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watcb, or an^ other valuably about him, was bestowed instead of money. 
Mrs. Gillespie Smyth also relates that he once saw a poor tradesman put 
into a hackney-coach by two baHifle, followed by his we^in|> wife and 
family, from whom he was about to be torn and thrown into prison. He 
ordered Count Molke to follow the conch to the Marshalsea ; he paid the 
debt and costs, and setting the poor man free firam every other demand^ 
gave him 500 dollars to enable him to begin the worla anew ; and on 
several other occasions he distributed considerable sums among the poor 
debtors confined in the diftercut gaols of the metropolis. 

Whatever may**be the o])inion to be formed regarding the Queen Caro- 
lina Matilda’s innocence or guilt, it is certain that some time previous to 
the explosion brought afatiut by the Queen Dowager and Princo Fre- 
derick, that the king and she ha<l been alienated from each other in conse- 
quence of his excesses, and it is a curious eu’cunistance that the man to 
whom an luihappy prominence attaches itself in this stoiy' — Count 
Struensee — ^laid the ground-work of his future successes; as also of liis 
&11, by undertaking, and for a time succeeding, in rckKinciling the royal 
pair. • • 

It is certain alsor that when Struensee* became lord of the ascendant 
that the king was held in a sort of liberal restrain}, debarred from the 
society and intercourse of eveiy one save those placed about him by the 
minister. He dined in public 'with the queen, accompanied her in the 
field sports to which she became so much addicted, and in w'hich her mas- 
culine dress and manners excited universal reprobation, not even excepting 
that of Sir Bobert Murray Keith. He ap[>eared at the French and 
Italian operas^ danced at their balls, and took a share* in their card-]:}arties ; 
bvt Jittle, if any, attention was paid to w'hat he said, except so far as his 
wants were concerned ; and all attendants and domestic servants had 
orders never to speak to tlie king. Excepting at rare moments, when the 
former sensibility and vivacity of his character illumined his dimmed eye 
^d pallid cheek, the king existed in reality in a state bordering upon 
idiotism. Pleased with tlie puetUe amusements that were provided (among 
which was his dog, Gourmand, upon which he lavislicd all his affections), 
he seemed perfectly indifferent to everything else. 

This ivas a sad state of things. The young (ju€*en w'as thus left with- 
out protection in a dissolute court, and surrounded by young, handsome, 
and designing courtiers. It was at this critical moment, in June, 1771 
(that is to say, six months previous to the catastrophe), that Colonel 
Keith abandoned the military career to become minister at the court of 
Denmark. His first lettei’s to his father complain of the difiiculties put 
in his w’ay to access to king and queen, and intimates appre^hensions 
of the fortlicoming catastrophe, at the same time that he treats the re- 
ports, at that time commonly current, as calumnies of the opposition. 

Tlie populace love the king, and are extremely averse to the delegation of 
his power to a man whose rise is so unbecoming. Tlie little incendianes of 
opposition (no longer restrained by the rigour of the government) print and 
publish the most scandalous and infamous hhvU, and by name threaten the 
minister. The popular clamour runs liigh, and the opposition of the nobles, 
though sluggish and timid, contributes to create a crisis of frenzy in the mob, 
which may (they think) be justly directed against the position of the minister. 
In a dq^potic government, the populace, when pushed beyond the limits of the 
law, know no bounds ; I therefore sincerely Impe and pray tliat all lawless 
attempts to kindle a flame among them may meet with the punishment they 
deserve. • But if ever it shall unfortunately liappen that the lower citizens 
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shall be brought to sigaalise their resentment aeainst the principal objects of 
it, Brandt and Slruensec, you, dear sir, will not be surprised if a Danish mob 
should, in its vc^igeance, be cruel and ^ngiiinary. 

The circumstances under wlilch the arrest of the queen and of the 
ministers, Brandt and Struensee, took place, are narrated by Mrs. Gil- 
lespie Smytli from tlie^well known version given by Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall, after the testimony of Carolina Matilda's own valet-de-chambie. 
Mantel. We do not know, however, from what authority Mrs. Gillespie 
Smyth says it has been alleged that a secret staircase led from Count 
Strueusee’s apartments to tliose of the queen. The suggestion of the 

S nnan poet, in his fine tragedy of “ Struensec,” that Rautzon was, in 
implacable persecution of the favourite, avenging a former object of 
aifection seduced and abandoned by that profligate courtier, is more 
reasonable. 

All the letters which arc given in reference to this most remarkable 
event are evidently studiously and conscientiously silent as to the deUuls 
of events which Mrs. Gillespie Smyth declares to be too sacred then, 
and still, for oflicial publicity.’’ • , 

These letters, at the same time that they attest the admirable discretion 
of the minister, also sufficiently show that the office of endeavouring to 
shield the head of its destined victim from the malice of faction was 
one of no slight responsibility, and wliich demanded the greatest exercise 
of temper and patience, iis well sis of dignity and firmness. Colonel 
Keith solemnly protested against all acts of violence with which the 
jjcrson of the queen, declared guilty of adultery, and of being privy to 
the poison administered to her husband, seemed to be threatened. 
According to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, he bravely \’indicated oppressqjl 
innocence in a manner worthy of his character; refuted with much 
energy her accusers, mid concluded with denouncing the vengeance of 
liis nation and the bonibardnient of Copenhagen, if justice were not done 
to the sister of his sovereign.'’ 

The measures by wiiicii these sad evei^s were met with at home by 
no means indicated perfect satisfaction with the conduct of the queen. 
The disci*etioii and ability of the minister were, however, at once re- 
warded w ith the Oixlcr of the Bath, winch he w;a^ instructed to invest 
himself with forthw ith, and appear at the Danish court. Nor did this dis- 
creet and excellent man's labour cease till the young queen w'as de- 
livered up to liiiii, to be removed to the castle of Zell in Hanover — a 
concessioi) that was not obtained without renewed menaces, and the 
actual equi[»ment at home of a formidable naval armament. 

When the revulsion of public feeling, as also of the king’s sentiments 
towards the unfortunate queen, opened to the then young and disengaged 
traveller, Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, the chivalrous project of restoring her 
at once to a throne and a husband, that enterprising man related of 
his interview' at Zell, that tliey spoke of the memorable night of the 
16th of January, 1772, when she fell a victim to her imprudence and 
w^ant of precaution. “ 1 would have avoided,” he adds, such a topic 
for obvious reasons, but she entered on it with so much determination, 
that I could only listen wdiile she recounted to me all the extraordinary 
occurrences which befel her ; not omitting names and particulars respect- 
ing hci'self and othera of the most private nature. I am, howevA*, far 
from meaning that she made any disclosure unbecoming a w’oman of 
honour and delicacy.” • 
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Mrs. Gillespie Smytli tliijiks that the narrator might have spared the 
last proviso, which is one rather in his peculiar style. Nor,” she adds, 
had the consciousness of guilt been to accompany her back to Den- 
mark, would she have been so ready to place her head once more within 
the jaws of a fate which, conscience must then have whispered, would not 
be revenge, but retribution.” This leaves the question precisely as it 
stood before ; and Sir Robert Murray Keith's official despatches arc 
wanted to clear up the mystery. It is certainly strange, where tlie 
evidence is all of a negative character, that neither the minister nor Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxkli should have spoken in more decisive language. It 
is the absence of hrm convictions and indignant repudiations on their 
part which gives tacit admission to the surmises of the least agreeable 
character. J3e that, liowever, as it may, it is certain that Carolina 
Matilda s errors, true or imaginary, have always been looked upon by 
the Danes with every allowance, and the memory of that amiable prin- 
cess's endearing virtues and accomplishments have survived in the minds 
of the sensible and generous part of the nation, the memory of her 
youthful indiscretions, while the cruel punishment to which she was 
subjected, is nev^r spoken of but iii terms of heartfelt iiorror aud 
indignation. 


THE RED MEN AND THE TRAPPERS. 

iCalifornia and Oregon once colonised by the indomitable Anglo- 
Americans, and farewell to “ Life in tlie Far West,” The great trails of 
Indians and Spaniards, and tlic scalping routes of the Coon (Veek and 
Pawnee Fork, will be so many highways across the laud ; the huge, iso- 
lated, granitic rock that marks the watershed of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic on the trail to Oregon or the “ South Pass,” and upon which 
are rudely carved the names of traders, travellers, trappers, and emi- 
grants, will be the site of some great hostelry, and the “ Beer and 
Soda springs” in the Rocky Mountains must (eventually become the site 
of another Saratoga. The gradual extinction of the aborigines is a 
painful but a certain futurity. Like the buffalo of their native prairies, 
they everywhere retire before civilisation. W’herever a few white hiintera 
are congregated in a trading port or elsewhere, so sure it is that, if they 
remain in the same locality, the buffalo will desert the vicinity, whilst the 
presence of Indians in their pastun^ appe^ars in no degree to disturb 
them. In this the Red men affirm the wahkeitclio, or “ medicine” of 
the pale feces, is very apparent, and it compels them to encroach upon 
each otfaePs hunting-grounds, which is a fruitful cause of war, and of 
mutual extirpation. Reckless, moreover, of the future, in order to pre- 
pare robes for the traders, and to procure the pernicious fire-water, they 
wantonly slaughter every year vast numbei^ of buffalo cows (the skins of 
which sex only are dressed), and thus add to the evils in store for them. 
Wnieii questioned on the subject, and reproaclied with such want of fore- 
ngh^ thfy answer, thalAiowever quickly the buffalo disappears, the Red 
man goes under” more quickly still ; and that the Great Spirit has 
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ordained that both shlLll be rubbed out’’ frem the face of nature at one 
and the same time— “that arrows and bullets are not more fatal to the 
buftalo than tKe small-pox and fire-^ater to them, and that, before many 
winters* snows liave disappeared, the Red men will only be remembered 
by their bones which will strew the plains.” 

Alas, poor Indians ! Driven by the force of circumstances from tliis earth, 
tliey look forwanl to another world where peace and happiness are con- 
fined within the narrow circles of their owm experiences. After a long 
journey, they will, they say, rejich “ the hapjiy hunting-t^rourids,” where 
buifalo will once more blacken the prairies ; where the pale faces dare not 
come to disturb them ; when* no winter snows cover the ground ; and where 
the buffalo are always plentiful and fat. What A contrast docs the Paradise 
of the Red man present to that of tlic luxurious Mohammedan ? 

Many are the stranpfc stories we have read of those stalwart hunters, 
and daring, iudcfatigable, enduring men, whose main business, that of 
traj>ping heaver in the streamlets that flow from the far off rocky moun- 
taiii", has given to them their name. Often have w^e pictured to our- 
sclviJi* their long-ueglectcd hair, faces browmed by expo'sure, their sharp, 
keen examining look, their hunting-frocks of bucksl^n with long fringes 
down the seams, with pantaloons similarly ornamented, and with mocca- 
sins of Indian make. But never have we seen the race whose occupation 
will depart with b(‘aver, hudalo, and Indians, so strikingly portrayed as 
in the pages of poor George Frederick Ruxton’s posthumous volume. It 
w ill probably he one of the last of its kind, as it is one of the best.* 

No more daring mountaineers than Killbuck and La Bonte ever trapped 
a heavi'r, and we are at tust introduced to these braves when on their 
way from the north fork of Platte River, to wintering-ground 
mon* southeni valley of the Arkansas. The two leaders wx‘re encamped 
w ith a small party for the moment on a creek called Bijou, when one 
stormy night Killbuck roused the remainder of tl^ party by a single 
W'ord. 

“ Injuns r 

Scarcely was the word out of Killbuck’s lips, when, above the howling of 
the furious wind, and the pattering of the rain, a hundred savage yelb broke 
suddenly upon their ears from all directions rovind the camp ; a score of rifle- 
sliuts rattled from the tiiicket, and a cloud of arrows whistled tlirongh the air, 
whilst a crowd of Indians charged upon the picketed auimab. Owgh, owgli 
—owgij— owgh— g-ii-h.” “A foot, by gor I” shouted Killbuck, ‘'and the old 
mule gone at that. On ’em, boys, for old Kentnck!” And he rushed towards 
his mule, which jumped and snorted mad with fright, as a naked Indian strove 
to fasten a lariat round tier nose, having already cut the rope w hich fastened 
her to the picket-pin. 

Quit tltat, you cussed devil!” roared the trapper, as he jumped upon the 
savage, and without raising his rifle to his sliouldcr, made a deliberate thrust 
with the muzzle at his naked breast, striking him full, and at the same time 
pulling the trigger, actually driving the Indian two paces backwards with the 
fthock,"whcn he fell in a heap, and dead. But at the same moment, an Indian, 
sweeping his club round his head, brought it with fatal force down upon Kill- 
buck; for a moment the hunter staggered, threw out his arms wildly into the 
nir, and fell lieadlong to the ground. 


Life in the Far West,” by George Frederick lluxtOD» author A “ in 
Mexico,” &C., &c. Blackwood ^and Sons. 
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•*Owgh ! ovgh, owgh-lv4i Period tl>e Rapaho, and, striding over the prostrate 
body, he seised with his left lumd the middle lock of the trappers long hair, 
and drew Uh knife round the head to separate the scalp frotif the skull. As 
lie bent over to* hi*; work, the trapper named La Rome saw his companion's 
peril, rushcil quick thought at the Indian, and buried his knife to the hilt 
between his shoulders. With a gasping shudder, the Rapaho fell dead upon 
tb^>rostnite body of his foe. ^ 

Tile attack, however, lasted but a few seconds. Tire dash at the .inimnls 
liad been entirely successful, and, driving tiiom before them, with loud cries, 
the Indians disappeared quickly in the darkness. Without wailing for day* 
light, two of the thi^ trappers who alone were to he seen, and who had been 
within the slranties ut the time of attack, without a moment's delay com- 
iDcnccd packing two horses, /vhich having been fastened to the siianties had 
escaped the Indians, and placing their squaws ii|wn them, showering curses 
and imprecations on their enemies, left the camp, fearful of another onset, and 
resolved to retreat and csiche iltemselves until the danger was over. Not so 
La BoDtc\ who, stout and true, had done his best in the fight, and now soussht 
the body of his old comrade, from whicli, Irefore he could examine the wcuinds. 
he had lirst to remove the corp>e of tltc Indian he Itad slain. Killbuck *^iill 
breathcxl. had been stunned; but. retired by the cold rain betitiiig uf>on 
his face, he soon opeged his eyes, and recognised Ids tnistv friend, who, .sitting 
down, lit'tt d his head into Ids hip. and wiped away the blood that streamed 
from the wounded scalp. 

“ Is the top-knot gone, boy?" asked Killbuck, ‘*fnr my bead feels (juecr- 
some. I tell you." 

** Thar's the Injun as felt like lifting it,** ans^vered the other, kicking the 
dead bixiy with his foot. 

** Wagiil hoy, you've struck a coup; so hcalp the nigger right off, ami ih' n 
fetch me a drink." 

•With the break of niondni^ tlu* trnpners found that most of their com- 
panions h:ul IxHui slain in tlio lUiNlauofht, and, as a iit*cessary sequence, 
scalpeti; but,nothiujg dau.nted by tlii?» catastrophe, they n solvetl upon lakiisir 
the Indian trail and ippttiiig’ hack their mules. ** 1 feel like raking liaii. ' 
said the old huntei, *• ar.d .some llapaliO'^ luki to ^ "*o under' for this s 

work." And they acluaily cufrknl out thi- daring: projeet. essfully 
tracking; the Indian-', abitlimr tlieir time and opjmrtuuijy , making: a 
descent, kiliinc^ and scalpiny: several Ked men, and reeoverln;^ tlieir 
horses and mules. It w* not always mi easy, however, to kill tlie Ikfil man; 
his tenacity of life is souietluu'i: extraonliii.iry. and an iu>hin!; t> of this 
kind is relate<l which oecmwl ujion an o*TJwion whet: a mnuirt*r of 
hostile Indians had, upon makino* si^ns of pence, lieen a<lniitte<l into the 
camp of the trappers, uliicli Is horrible enougli to make the Imir sUnd on 
end. 

Tlie trappers were all sittiui: at their ^^upjiens over the tires, tin* Indijiris 
looking gravely on, when it remarked that now woidd I»e a goml oppor- 
tunity to retaliate upon them for the trouhle iheir incessant attacks luid en- 
tailed upon the camp. Tlie siigire-^tion highly approved ;ii»d instantly 
acted iq>ot>. Springing to iheir feet, the trappers seized tlieir rifle-!, and com- 
menced the slaughter. Tlie ludiiiris, pafiic>*«trnrk, fled witlKuit rfs»istance. and 
numbers fell before the death-rJealinj! rifles of the mountaineers. A chief, who 
Iiad Wen sitting on a rock near the fire where the liwder of the trappers sat, 
had been singled out by the laUi*r as the first mark for his rifle. 

Placing the muzzle to ht» heart, he pulled the trigger, hut tlie Indian, with 
extraordinaiy^ tenacity of life, rose and grapple<t with his a.ssailant. The 
white was a ull powerful man, but, notwitbstandiog the deadly wound the 
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Indian had received, ho* had iiia equal in strength to contend againet. The 
naked form of the Indian twisted and writhed in his grasp, as be sought .to 
avoid the trapper’s uplifted knife. Mapy of the latter’s companions advanced 
to administer the coup-dr^grtwe to the savage, but tlie trapper acried to keep 
off : “ If he couldn’t whip the Injun,” he said, “ he’d go unde»*.’* 

At lengtli he succeeded in throwing him, and, plunging bis knife no leas 
than seven times into his boHy, he tore off his scalp, and went in pursuit of the 
flying savages. In the course of an hour or two, all the party returned, and 
sitting by the fires, resumed their suppers, which had been interrupted in the 
manner just described. Walker, the captain of the band, sat down by the 
lire where he had been engaged in the struggle with the ftidian chief, whose 
body was lying within a few paces of it. He was in the act of fighting the 
battle over again to one of his companions, and yas saying that the Indian 
had as much life in him as a buffalo bull, when, to theliorror of all present^ 
the savage, who had received wounds siifiicicnt for twenty deaths, suddenly 
rose to a sitting posture, the fire shedding a glowing liglit upon the horrid 
The face was a mass of clotted blood, which flowed from the 
la«' /rated ^calp, whilst gouts of blood streamed from eight gaping wounds in 
tl.e naked breast. * 

Slowly this frightful figure rose ta a sittiqg posture, and, bending slowly 
forward to the fire, the mouth w*as seen to open wide, ai^ a hollow gurgling 
— u\vg-li-h— broke from it. 

** H— !” exclaimed tlie trapper — and jumping up, he placed a pistol to the 
.'ihastlv head, tlic eyes of which sternly fixed themselves on his, and pulling 
he trigger, blew the poor wretch's skull to atoms. ^ 

'riiese tfUTibie tmppers have, it appearf?, som^ime^ but rarely, their 
‘iei'.tiineutal iu(X)ds to softtui their stern manners and fierce modes of 
Iif( . J/i rhuiti* took it into liis head to mariy^a fSnake squaw, with whom 
he ( ro^^ed ilu' mountains and proceeded to the Platte through the Bayou 
Salade, where he purchased of the Yutas a commodious lodge, withFftte 
ne<‘<*'''{irv pt»les, c., and being now’ rich” in mules, and horses, and in all 
tljir.g.'j necessary for otiuni vum he took unto himself another 

Nuf-. > h\ mouniuiu ia\N allowed ; and thus otpiipped w’ith both his better 
haf\es, rr tired in all tiio glory of fofarraw, he went his way rejoicing. 
A cloud, ho wo el. ‘-as soon desiiiied to l)i?*ak and dispel this temporary 
state (»f bliss. 

In a •iinn: littU? valley hnif]; under th^' shadow of liie mountains, watered by 
Vei inihnn Creek, and in which abundance nf hu t'lk. deer, and antelope 
Ud ami i'alicued on llie ncli Lk'I Honie rai&cci h.s lodjie, empKnin^ liun- 

in luiutnii:, and fully occupying iiiswixes’ time in drc.>iiinq the .skins of the 
iiMMv auiiiiaN he killed. Here he eiijovcd hirnaclf amazingh until the com- 
jncncemciji of w inter, w hen he determined to cross to the North Fork and 
trade h!> "kiic., of which l.e had now as many packs a« his aiiiina!^ could carry. 
It happened that he one day left his camp, to spend a couple of days hunting 
buffulo in the mountaiiK, wliither the bulls were now resorting, intending to 
“put out" lor Platte on liis rclurii. His hunt, however, led him further into 
the inoMiiiains than he anticipated, and it was only on tlie tliird day that 
sundown miw him enter tlie little valley w’hcrc his camp was situated. 

Cros.Siiig the crock, h/ was not a little disturbed at seeim: fresh Indian sign 
on the opposite ^ide, wlucli led in the direction of liis lodge ; and his worst 
fears wen* realised when, on coming within sight of the little plateau where 
the conical top of his wliite lodge had always met his view, he saw nothing but 
a hl;u‘k ’lied mass strewing the ground, and the burnt ends of the poles which 
hr <i once supported it. ^ 

SijUJiws, animals, and peltry, all were gone — an Arapaho moccasm lyiyg on 
the ground told him where, lie neither fumed nor fretted, but throwing the 
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meat off his pack animal, and the saddle from his 4iorse, he collected the 
blackened ends of the lodge poles and made alire — led his beasts to water and 
hobbled them, threw a piece of budalp meat upon the coalsf squatted down 
before the fire,vind lit his pipe. La Bont^ was a true philosopher. Notwith- 
standing tliat his house, his squaws, his peltries, were gone *' at one fell swoop,” 
the loss scarcely disturbed his equanimity ; and before the tobacco in his pipe 
was half smoked out, he liad ceased to think of hit misfortune. Oertes, as he 
turned his apolla of tender loin, he sighed as he thought of the delicate 
manipulations with which his Shoshone squaw, Sah-qua-manish, was wont to 
beat to tenderness the toughest bull meat — and missed the tending care of 
Yiite (?hil-co-the, br the reed tliat bends,’' in patching the holes worn in his 
neatly fitting moccasins, the Avork of her nimble fingers. However, he ate and 
smoked, and smoked and, ate, and slept none the worse for his mishap; 
thought, before he closed his eyes,’ a little of his lost wives, and more perhaps 
of the “ Bending Reed” than of Sah-qua-manish, or “ she who runs with the 
stream,” drew his blanket tightly round him, felt his rifle handy to his grasp, 
and was speedily asleep. ^ 

Whilst the tired mountaineer breathes heavily in his dream, careless and 
unconscious that a living soul'is near, his mule on a sudden pricks her ears and 
stares into the gloom, whence o^figure soon emerges, and with noiseless steps 
draws near the slee|jing hunter. Taking one look at the slumbering form, the 
same figure approaches the fire and adds a log to the pile ; which done, it 
quietly seats itself at the feet of the sleeper, and remains motionless as a statue. 
Towards morning the hunter awoke, and, rubbing his eyes, was astonished to 
feel the glowing warmth of tire fire striking on his naked fe<'t, wliiclj, in Indian 
fasnion, were stretched towards it ; as by this time, he knew, the Are he left 
burning must long since have expired. Lazily raising himself on his elbow, 
he saw a figure sitting near it, witii the back turned to him, whtch, although his 
exclamatory wagh was loud enough in all conscience, remained perfectly motion- 
less, until the trapper, rising, placed his hand upon the shoulder : then, turning 
iTplis face, the features displayed to his wondering eye were those of Cliii- 
ro-thes his Yiita wife. Yes, indeed, the ** reed tlmt bends** had cscap€*d from 
her Arapaho captors, and made her way back to her white husband, fasting and 
alone. 

Dr. Brooks has given some curious illustrations of the propensity of the 
Indians for gambling as exhibited in Califoniia, but JVlr. Kuxtou relates 
an instance whicli leaves all others previously published far behind it, in 
as much as the value of the stakes is concerned. A Sioux chieftain, after 
Staking his bow, his dldb, and his robe, staked his scalp, lie played and 
lost. The victor drew liis knife and quickly removed his bloody prize. 
He had but one more stake of value to offer ; but he did not hesitate. 
He offered his life against the otheris winnings. TThis time the Sioux 
won, and, plunging his knife into bis odversaiy’s heart, ha returned to 
his village, scalpless but revenged. 

Sad results ot social conditions without law, without morals, without 
true religion. It is to be hoped that, with the progress of Anglo-American 
enterprise, which wdil be so much hastened by the Californian emigra- 
tion, that better times are in store for Red men and for trappers, and 
for their half-caste progeny. The Red man's prospects are darkened by 
his love of gambling and fire-water, but in the Hudson Bay Company 
territories much has been done towards eradicating these vices, ana for 
such as survive the beaver and the buffalo, it is to be hoped a better 
destiny yet remains than even peaceful hunting-grounds or fiit cattle. 
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Chapter I. 

Public attention, of fate, has particularly directed to New Zealsad ; 
and yarious accounts have been published of the manners and custmns 
of its inhabitants ; it is, indeed, a countiy interesting alike to the phi- 
lanthropist and to the anthropophagist. • 

But in all the books which have been writtm no mention has been 
made of their literature ; this omission a happy accident has enabled ns 
to supply. 

The value of a work, as has been very judiciously obser\*ed by a sagadous 
critic, does not consist in its length valuable commodities are packed in 
small parcels ; two-and-forty sixpences go to a guinea ; — the literature 
of a nation is not to be estimated by thfe quantity of its books, but 
their quality. In this respect the literaturp of New Zealand stands alone; 
there has been only one work written in that language ; but that one is 
on the most important subject, as is admitted by the universal assent of 
Europe, that can engage the intellectual facidties of mankind in its 
civilised state. 

The proof of this lies in a cocoa-nut shell : — 

What is it that distinguishes man from all other animals ? 

Tlie received distinctive characteristic of the animal man is, that he is 
** a cooking animal.*’ 

The French philosopher who hit on that felicitous definition 
without question, a writer of great taste and discernment ; but we are 
aware, that, there are some who prefer the description of a more modem 
observer who defines man as “ an animal who has debts — but we will 
not dwell on the latter point, as possibly it might give rise to disagree- 
able reminiscences — especially when w e take into account that Christmas 
festivities, (surgit amari nliqvid), are usually accompanied by Christmas 
bills. 

We pass on, therefore, willingly, to the subject jof New Zealand litera- 
ture, and to the opinion of the giant of literature of our owm country- 
on the importance of the art of cookery to man. 

The Great Sage expressed an opinion (which immediately became law) 
in his own axiomatic way, that, A man, sir, who neglects his belly will 
neglect eveiything else r — meaning thereby, his religious and moral as 
well as his social duties ; a dictum which another doctor hardly less emi- 
nent for his dictionary of dishes than the great lexicographer for his 
dictionary of phrases — and whose name of Kitchener is especially appro- 
priate to the present subject — has confirmed and illustrated in iiis cele- 
brated woric on the science of gustation. 

Hie natives of New Zealand have considered the matter in the same 
light ; and the reader will, doubtless, smack his lips with anticipatoiy 
delectation when he learns that the work which they have thought most 
worthy of their first literary effort is a “Cookeiy-Book.” 

It must be confessed that the sorts of viands on which this aodpodean 
production treats are not such as are suited to European tastes ; bift, dis 
guMtUms wm dispuiandumy d^c. 

There is one circumstance, however, in considering this most interest- 
ing sulgect that must not be lost sight of ; it is partly practical, partly 
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poetical, and considerably mdtaphyucal ; and that is^^e belief of these im- 
aginative aborignals that the strene^h, the courage, the powers of masti* 
cation, and other heroic qualities of t!ie person eaten pass into that of the 
one who eats him ; — simple and touching faith ! which illustrates the 
romantic imaginations of this interesting people ! The philosophical 
reader will not fail to observe, also, that .the eztttence of this belief gives 
reason to the ethnological inquirer to surmise, that, by some means, the 
New Zealand people have become imbued with a portion of the ancient 
doctrine of metempsychosis ; — ^but the consideration of that point may fonn 
the subject of a distinct %8say. Our present business is wiUi cookeiy, and 
epecially with the cookery of New Zealand. It is a subject that deserves 
to be diligently chewed and carefully digested, and the minutest par- 
ticulars concerning which cannot fail to be interesting to intelligent 
minds. 

The manner in which this ingenious work was discovered was as 
curious as the work itself ; and the following account of it is drawn up 
from the papers of the discoverer in his own handwriting, of the way in 
which it was brought about; and of the accidents by which the savouiy 
ideas of the native genius of New Zealand were conveyed over the Pacific 
for the admiration of the British people. 


Chapter II. 


Doctor O’Rhomboii), of the University of Dublin, a savant pro- 
foundly learned in the mysteries of the mathematics, and but moderately 
ip^the ways of the world, was on his way to the picturesque town of 
Boulogne. Boulogne is a town situate on the western coast of the 
northern part of France — a favoured spot, famous for its fish and freedom; 
and presenting advantages of position convenient to subscribers to rail- 
ways and otliers seeking retirement from the cares and vicissitudes of 
the world. One of the objeqp of the Doctor's journey was, as he stated 
privately to his friends, to measure the height of Napoleon's column ; — 
his other reasons he did not mention. \Vith this intent, he unostenta- 
tiously quitted Dublin, and without losing any time immersed himself in 
the mighty stream of^human beings in London. There, for a while, 
he endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to solve the problem that perplexed him 
of making £0 Os. Or/, equal to £356 6s. Sd . ; for it should be menUoned 
that ‘^to oblige a friend’* he had afiixed his autograph to the back of a 
note of hand to that amount which had occasioned an affectionate mes- 


sage from her Majesty Queen Victoria to meet one of the judges ap- 
pointed to inquire into such matters ; an invitation which, finm the 
Doctor s extreme modesty and bashfulness, he had made up his mind to 
decline. It was from the circumstance of his thoughts being exclusrely 
engaged in the contemplation of this difficult point of practical mathe- 
matics — with its corollaries— that he made a practical Irish bull ; he 
step]^ into the wrong ship ; and being wearied with thought and satu- 
rated with whiskey punch, he crept under a spare sail w little gib”) 
in a neglected camn, and fell asleep. 

When be awoke late in the afternoon of the next day, and began to 
busy*^faimsdf, as was his wont, in making inijuiries respecting the otijects 
#hich he saw around him, he ascertuned to his astonishment^ that, instead 
of being on his way across the channel, be was on his way across tile 
globe I All supplications and remonstrances were in vain ; the wind was 
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&ir, and as fresh as the doctor was the evening before ; the pilot had left 

of his way for all the 
classicajly named the 
the Pacific ; and that 
^ ; of London — cur from 

any other port for that tnatter — that could come up with her, or that 
could hold her quantity of wind or blubber. As the doctor saw that it 
was of no use for him to blubber at his mishap (as he supposed it, so short* 
sighted are mortals !) he just made the best of it, and philosophically sat 
down to drink grog with the captain. The captain was an admirable 
specimen of the British tar ; rough as a badger, hardy as a spike-nail, 
and always covered with a coat that resembled a tarpaulin. The 
Doctor, who was an etymologist as well as a mathematician, and a hunter 
after derivatives, set down in his note-book : — “ Tar’* “ British Tar ; an 
amphibious animal, so called from being always covered with tar.” (See 
pitch. ) 

It is recommended to travellers always to carry a note-book ; the Doc- 
tor, who was of an inquiring mind, and alVays had it in his eye to make 
a fat book out of his voyage, contrived a repository for his observations 
from some spare leaves of an old log book in which he entered memo- 
randa of sights and occurrences rare and interesting. A few extracts 
from his journal may prove instructive : — 

“April 22nd to May 22 ud : sick (sic transit gloria, &c.) 

“ May 23rd : saw a piece of sea- weed. 

“ May 24th: Latitude 0 deg. 53 rain. ; Longitude 20 deg. 19 min. ; saw 
another piece of sea-weed. 

“ May 2 oth : Lat. 0 deg. Omtn. 0 sec. ; Long. 21 deg. 49 min.*Dtd 
not see any sea- weed all day. (Precious hot.) 

“ May 26th : Lat. 0 deg. 54 min. ; Long. 22 deg. 31 min. Am gra- 
dually melting. * 

“ May 27th: I^t. 2 deg. 20 min. ; Long. 23 deg. 30 min. Saw steward 
drawing something from a cask for breakfast, which I thought was lamp- 
oil, into a gill measure ; steward said it was butter ; felt qualmish and 
went upon deck ; sun drove me down again into the cabin ; fell asleep and 
dreamed that 1 was in an oven and had been chati^d to melted butter. 

“ Mem ^—Captain said something about ‘ sailing in the wind's eye’ to- 
day ; origin of that metaphorical expression obscure ; difficult to picture 
to one’s self that the wind has an eye — (and why only one ?) ; perhaps 
from iEolus, the god of wands, whence the French ‘ ceil,’ English ‘ eye :* 
— ^mem ; matter here for an essay. 

“ May 28th : Was prevailed on to taste a mess called by the sailors 
^ Lobscouse’ (unde derivatur ?) ; wonder whether it resembles the ‘ black- 
broth* of the Spartans ? Declined finisliing it.— The derivation of ‘ iob- 


tbe snip ; tne captain would not go an inch out 
universities iii Europe; declared that his boat, 
** Grampus'* was as good a boat as ever swam on 
there was ne*er a South-Sea-whaler from the nort 


seouse’ puzzles me. — 

“ May 29 : Had some ‘ twice-laid’ for dinner 5 could not make out 
what it was composed of ; seemed to he odd ends of rope yarn chopped 
up ; shall think twice before 1 attempt it again. 

“ May 30 : Pea-soup for dinner as usual, flavoured with salt-pork ; 
mate said it was very good, only too much ^ galley-pepper* in ij ; — looked 
in' the eaptam’s McCulloch’s Dictionary, article * pepper,* but couU^ not 
find any mention of the * galley* sort : mem., to write to him to put it in 
Ins next edition ; to me it seemed of a mild sort in respect to pupgency, 


but very gritty. 


2 o 2 
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Slst: Lat. 8 ieg- 36 min.; Long. 27 'deg. 28 min. i—ww 
nothing all day. — life on board-ship rather monotonous. 

June 1st Violent thunder etorhi — rery sudden ; captain ears there 
must be scnneAing wrong in the air (as there was no warning), to he is 
sore his barometer is ooirect ; — deluge of rain ; lightning struck down 
man at the wheel ; great confusion ; sails making loud cracks ; captain 
said it was * blowing great guns ;* captain must be rig^t, but didn’t see 
any ; while there was what the captain called ^ a lull,' he told the mate 
to call all hands jip to * splice the main brace knew what splice meant 
from ^plico’ (Latin), *to knit together;’ whence the Dutch splifren; 
was puzzled about brace at first, but conjectured it referred to one of the 
ropes ; asked the captain nis opinion of the derivation of * lull but being 
disturbed by the storm, I presume, he told me to go to a bad place, 
making use at the same time of a very shocking expression ; forgave him 
because his mind was troubled ; the sailors came to * splice the main 
brace’ quickly enough, but after they had drunk a dram of rum a-pieee, 
instead of setting about the job, they ^tood idling about waiting for the 
captain’s orders. Just at this moment another blast of wind coming sud- 
denly on the ship, the saUors all bestirred themselves nimbly ; and the 
captain calling out to ‘ haul on the main sheet,’ I, wishing to show that 
I was ready to do my part, immediately ran down the steps into my 
cabin and hauled up both the sheets off my bed, tho* with great difficulty, 
for the ship rocked about in a dreadful manner. It seemed, however, 
that sailors don’t like a passenger to interfere, or that I had made some 
mistake, for the captain made use of another shocking expression more 

dreadful than the last, and d d me for a ^ lubber.’ I instantly went 

down to my cabin 16 note down the epithet lubber which I suspect has a 
peculiar meaning; queiy lubber from Xtafirjriap contumelioscus : mem. 
lob., looby ; search for derivation when I have leisiu^. 

** When the storfn was over, the mate, who was a pleasant and facetious 
person, and who knew that 1 jeept a journal, had the goodness to explain 
to me the manner of manoeuvring the ship during the storm, which, as it 
might be useful to future navigators, 1 took down very carefully from 
his dictation. 

It seems that the wind blew in violent squalls from the sow-sow- 
tii’east, and took the vessel on the fore-quarter abaft the hinHacle ; (the 
famnacle is the place where the compass is placed by which the ship is 
steered) ; the man at the wheel (that is the sailor who steers the ship) 
put the helm hard a-weather which brought her stem round to tlie sea, 
and the storm stay-sail was spread on the fore top-roast and kept full. 
At the same time the studding-sails were set to bring the ship to the 
wind, and all hands were calM forrard to give a pull to the main-sheet. 
But all this would not do to keep the vessel right, and so the captain, 
who was an experienced seaman, had the main- top-mast riiipped on Ae 
mizzen-boom, while the fore-top-sail was clewed up to tiie main rigring 
so as to make the vessel snug. In this way she lay in the trough of the 
sea so as to receive the force of the waves on her stem, which was her 
broadest and strongest part ; but the wind coming on to blow from the 
nor-nor-UQSOt, as w^ as from the sow-sow-th’east and from other quarters, 
the captain determnied on wearing the ship so as to keep her heiu to the 
wind, and the helm being lashed according^ so as to secure its being^ hi 
the proper place, tiie miaen-top-sail was shaaen out to slea^ the am ; 
but the violence of the gale increaring, the captain set die nriaaen-gii^ 
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sad with this and the* main-royal-fore-top-niaErt-sky-scniper^ which stood 
well, the ship worked wonderfully. But at this precise moment of time 
the man at thd wheel was struck d(Am by a thunderbolt^ which precipi- 
tated him with such violence down the fore-hatch-way, t^ he lay there 
for a coDfflderable time in a very senseless state. The wind now Uew 
furiously from all points hi the compass, and all the sails would have 
been instantly blown from the masts if it had not been for the equal 
pressure of the wind on all sides which kept them in their places. 
While the captain was considering what was best to Jbe done in such 
an awful state of things, the cai|)enter called out from the cross-trees^ 
where he had gone to sound the well, that the ship had sprung a leaJi^ 
and that there was four feet water in the cal^oose. The bosun swore 
that we should all go to Davy's locker (a phrase in use among seafaring 
persons to signify the bottom of the sea, although it is dif&cult to con- 
jecture the derivation of the expression). In this time of extremity, when 
the ship was half submerged beneath the rparing waters with its stem 
uppermost, expecting every moment to be capsized, the captain conceived 
a bold idea, and he instantly called out through his speaking-trumpet, 
wliich he held in one hand, having a glass of grog in^he other, to make 
fast the bowsprit by the puttoek-shrouds of the cross-jack so as to keep 
the vessel steady ; on which she immediately righted, to the unspeakable 
satisfaction of the ship's company. We now handed her foresail, and 
kept her broadside to the wind, so as to bear the brunt of the gale on 
her lee-quarter. It was to this admirable manceuvre that the safety of 
the ship and the lives of the crew, and of the passenger — namely, myself 
— was mainly owing ; and in order to mark my sense of our captain’s ex- 
traordinaiy seamanship I signified to him, in a round robin, my inten^oili 
on my return to Europe, to present him w’ith a copy of my large work 
on the etymologies of the unknown Coptick dialects in 2 vols. folio as 
abridged from the original edition ; for which he expressed his grateful 
sense of satisfaction promisifig me that he would always carry them 
about with him as ballast in all his future voyages. 

The rest of our passage was undisturbed by any accident, and on the 
24th October of the same year, having found a suitable anchoring- 
place, with a Laid rocky bottom, not likely UJ give way, and being 
secured in the midst of coral reefs, the sails were imfurled and we 
dropped our anchor from tlie stern, accompanied by the cheers of all on 
boa^ 

It is impossible to describe the delight which I felt on setting my foot, 
which immediately sunk up to my knees in mud (so rich and fertile is 
the soil) on the sliore of New Zealand. — And thus it was that 1 found 
myself standing on my head in relation to the inhabitants of the northern 
riae of tlie globe, being prevented from falling off by that principle, the 
attraction of gravity, which Newton supposed he had discovered, and 
the efiect of wdiich we all of us experience in a variety of ways to our 
very great convenience, and sometimes to the contraiy', every day.” 

Chapter III. 

Tbs concluding sentence of the preceding chapter ends t&t p^ of 
the worthy Doctor’s journal which admitted of being given in its original 
purity in the first jperson. — And thus, in continuation of his adventure^ 
W8 may observe, i^er having been duly seasoned with salt without and 
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with rum and water within; did he become the instrument of solving a 
problem far more interesting than any in fluxions — ^that is of fluxions 
mathematical— namely, whether the^ New Zealanders, who were known 
to enjoy the use of clubs and hatchets in curious variety, with which they 
made veiy intelligible marks on each other’s visages, possessed also a 
written literature in any way analogous to that produced by those not 
less dangerous weapons, pens, ink, and paper. 

The present discovery, now for the first time communicated to the 
public, proves that they do possess a literature of their own, and that 
they may be literally denominated a literary people ; and, more than 
that, they are far advojiccd in a knowledge of that sublime art the 
progress in which is justly regarded as the test of civilised nations. — 
The manuscripts from which tliese antliropophagistic receipts are trans- 
lated are, indeed, of the most primitive description, consisting of a series 
of oyster-shells on vrhich the words of wisdom are graven ; — resembling 
in that particular of disconnectedness the leaves of the ancient Sibyls 
(which mav be emphatically denominated liglit literature), so far as their 
ideal prophecies can be compared with IJdeal precepts. — The latter, 
moreover, possess Vhe advantage of not being liable to be blown away 
by the wind, and in that respect are, intrinsically os well as metaphorically 
preferable to the fashionable literature of the day, which is at mercy 
of the capricious breath of popular favour. 

A short and pathetic preface informs the reader that the brief hints 
and instructions respecting the New Zealand ‘‘ Cuisine” contained in the 
present oystershelJs, were written with the tooth of a shark that had 
eaten up all the author's surviving relations ; his father and mother had 
devoured, previously, by a neighbouring chief ; and he (the author) 
had eaten up the cliief and the shark ; so that, as he says in the poetical 
language of his people, “ ooly dooly willy wally, wow,” “my own inside 
is my enemy’s sepiflehre!” 

But it is time to describe the conversation which took place between 
the Dublin philosopher and tne New Zealand Ude on things in general, 
and on eating in particular. 

The Doctor, it is necessary to premise, had made his way into the in- 
terior of the island, through tangled fern and brushwood among which 
he lost liimself for several weeks, and was forced to subsist on such grubs 
and roots as he chanced to find. Fortunately, he found himself again 
near the sea-shore ; but he emerged from the depths of the forests a 
living skeleton ; it was well for himself, |)erhaps, that it was so ; for pre- 
viously his person had presented an appearance of plumpness which 
might have heen dangerously appetising among so excitable a population. 
Holding up a branch of a tree to signify his abstemious intentions, he 
approached a solitay^ sort of wigwam near the coast, in which was seated 
a native of the island, presenting to view tliat capacious cast of forehead 
and amplitude of mouth which indicated at once his superiority of intel- 
lect and powers of mastication. The inhabitant of New Zealand, vriio 
rejoiced in the name of Pummereboo, which signifies “ the great eater,” 
was startled at first at the extreme thinness of the stranger ; but being 
in good-humour (having just dined on a friend), he received the miserable 
unknown Kindly ; spread a mat for him to recline on ; and, afWr havii^ 
offered him the remains of bis dinner, which the Doctor examined curi- 
ously, the two endeavoured to enter into conversation. But tibia tibey 
finmd impossible, for the reason that neither understood the o(her*9 Ian- 
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* g^ge ; but after a time, by repeated endeayours, they mutually taught 
each other sufficient of their respective mother-tongues to enable them 
to communictfte their ideas ; an4 the following colloquy took place 
between the savage and the mathematician : — * 

The native began — 

“ Why you come to dis place ? You no hab noting to eat in your 
own country ?” 

Doctor — Not always; and, when there is plenty, it is not always easy 
to get it.’’ 

‘‘Whydat?” 

“ It is owing to our state of over-population : — but I was going to 
observe that I came here, as 1 may say, by ac(4deiit ; — the fact is, 1 got 
into the wrong ship ?” 

W’hat you eat in your ship ?’* 

“ We had no great variety ; we lived principally on hard bread and 
salt-junk."’ ^ 

“ W^hat him salt-junk 

“ Salt-junk ? why — pork and b^ef dried and salted.” 

“ You hab pickled head ?” « 

‘‘ I don’t remember any heads turning up ; there were a few pig’s 
cheeks.” 

“ You hab pig in your countiy ?” 

** Plenty of hogs of all sorts.” 

'NVhat him hog eat ?” 

“Everything; corn and vegetables— and meat; chesnuts — acorns; 
— nothing conies amis.s to him ; he is a devourer of all things eatable- 
fish — flesh — and fowl.” » • 

“ And when he eat eheryting den you eat him ?” 

“ We do ; lam rather partial to a loin of pork myself; and hams 
with us are considered delicacies.” . 

“ And dere you stop r” 

“ How — stop ?” • 

“ De bread grow' and you eat him, and you say, dat good ; and de 
cock and de lieu, you eat him too, and you say dat good; apd de hog eat 
eheryting and den you eat him, and you say dat berry good ; why you 
stop there ? Why you no eat de animal what eat de nog ? What dib- 
bereuce is him tween de two sorts of hogs ? Why you eat one sort of 
Jiog and not toder ?” 

“ In tliat case w'c should eat one another !’’ 

** Why not ? What you do wid your enemies what you kill in 
fight ?” 

“ We bury them in the ground s” 

“ You no bake ’em V 

We never bake 'em ; and we jiever eat them — that is to say in a cor- 
poreal sense, although I must admit tliat, metaphorically, we do deyour 
one another.” 

“ You say you not always hab sometiug to eat in your own country, 
and you say you no eat your enemies what you kill in fight ? What for 
dat ? What good do your enemy to bury him ? Great good to you to 
eat him*” ^ 

The Doctor was embarrassed for the moment ; and did not kno^ 
answer to g^ve to this philanthropic question. The native, by an in- 
genious process of inductive reasoning, on the Socratic sysiefti, had 
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forced him to admit that the Europeans did not scruple to eat the hog, 
an onimul which is a general devourer of all things, and also, that 
between the animal man, and the hoig properly so call^ it was difficult, 
sometimes, to make a satisfactory distinction ; moreover, the Doctor had 
avowed his own partiality for pig-meat ; and, as the New Zealander very 
forcibly argued, if you eat the one sort of hog^why not eat the other ? 
Why such an undiscriminating devourer of food as man is should stop id 
the devouring series, and hesitate to make food of the animal which, like 
the hog, feeds on almost everything that comes in its way, puzzled the 
Doctor to explain/ He could only say, that it was so ; that each nation 
had its customs ; that there were prejudices against the practice iu his 
own country which the in^iabitaiits could not overcome. While he re- 
volved these thoughts, the native, w'ho saw his perplexity, answered for 
him : 

“ Me know why you no eat him.'* 

“ Why ?” exclaimed the Doctor. 

Because,” replieil.the native, “you no know how to cook him ! You 
no hab wise men in your couvtiy to tell how to make dem nice to eat.” 

“ We have had yise men in onr count ly wdio have written cookery- 
books,” replied the Doctor ; but they have never thought of giving 
directions for the cooking of <mo another. We regard tlu* man who 
invents a new sauce in our countiy' as a benefactor of the human species, 
and as a great man.” 

“ Den me great man in your eountiy !” exclaimed Puinmereboo with 
enthusiasm. “ Me hab write what you call * book’ to teach people to be 
more wise and more happy; to make deir minds more pleased, and deir 
b^es more fatter. Me hab <lone it !” 

“ Is it possible,” said the Doctor with surprise, “ that in this distant part 
of the globe, and among a people supposed to be addicted more to eating 
one another than t() literature, there should exist an author ! and tliat 
author a writer on the sublime art of cookery !” 

“ Me am dat autor ! Me» it is that was write what you call him 
oookery-b<x>k ; Me him I” 

The Doctor eagerly requested a sight of the precious manuscript ; the 
native promised that he. should be permitted to peruse; the whole of his 
peptic precepts for the benefit of the human race ; and, after the expres- 
sion of suitable acknowledgments on the part of the Doctor, the dialogue 
IfOS continued : — 

Pummerehoo — ‘‘ You say you hab too many people in your coimtry ?” 

Doctor — “ Some of our political economists have poin^ out that one 
of the evils, in addition to the evil of over-[)roduction under w'hich we 
are labouring, is over-population.” 

“ Dat is too many people and too much food ?” 

“Just so.” ^ 

But de people do not get de food for all dat ?” 

“ Not all of them.” 

“ Wbat people do den who no get food ?” 

“ They die ; that is, they are starved to death.” 

“ Me no understand ; you say too many people and too much food, and 
den you people no get food ; — roe no understand. Hab great many 
piccanrony in your country ?” 

“ Yes ; a great many.” 

“ WHat you do wid dem ?” 
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A large number Are employed in the factories.” 

“ Dey beny happy dere ? Dey sing, and laugh, and play ; and eat 
fruit, cocoa-nut, yam, and nice ting^ ?” 

I am sorry to say that the children who work in the &ctories are 
not particularly happy ; as to play, they have no time to play ; and they 
are too tired after their ^y’s work to sing ; and they seldom laugh ; 
and, with respect to eating, they cannot always get enough to eat ; bat 
they arc taught by pious people to bear the hardships of weir lot here in 
order that they may be the liappier hereafter.” • 

Me no understand ; me tink it better to hab little more happiness 
here in meantime.” 

But,” said the Doctor, “ it is impressed oif them from their earliest 
days that this life is a life of suffering.” 

What de use den for dem to lib at all ?” 

The Doctor was silent, and the native continued : — 

If people too many in your country ; and if de leetel children you 
call factory berry unhappy — no plav* laugh, no sing — why you no 

kill ’em and eat ^em ? Den dey shall be Ao more unhappy because dey 
shall be dead, and you shall have more to eat for de oAers ?” 

The Doctor was struck with this novel view of the case, the suggestion 
of an unso[)histicated mind; but, although he found it difficult to refute 
the reasoning of the savage, he felt an invincible repugnance to sympa- 
thise with liis tastes. Witli the view of making a diversion, and for 
laying the foundation for some moral and civilised observations, he asked 
his host if lie was fond of children ?” 

The New Zeidander replied with a curious expression of countenance, 
patting his stomach at the same time : • * 

Oh I yes — me berry fond of children !” 

This reply had so dubious an import tliat the Doctor forbore to question 
the lover of children further on the subject. To turn the conversation 
he asked his black friend, if be had ever met with the inhabitants of 
other countries besides England ?” 

rummereboo replied that he liad; but that be had never had any 
experience of them while alive.” 

This answer was suspicious ; but the Doctor, thidking perhaps that he 
did not accurately comprehend the question, inquired : 

And, so far as your experience has gone, which nation do you 
prefer ?” 

With a smile of ineffable gusto, the native replied : 

De English ! Dey de fattest !” 

There w as sometliing so inteubcly affectionate in the expression of the 
native’s moiitli as he made this avowal, that the Doctor gave an involun- 
tary start, and gazed deprecatingly at Pummereboo’s grinders ! Whe- 
ther it was that the New Zealander understood the white man’s glance 
and wished to dissipate his apprehensions — for the poor Doctor ^ras 
miserably thin;— ror that, with the pardonable pride of an author, he 
wished to make known to the foreigner the merit of his literary produc- 
tions, it is impossible to say, but at this point of the conversation he 
abruptly rose fi-om his mat, and taking his white friend bv the hand 
lifted him up. Thus holding him^n his friendly grasp, he Ted him to 
a retired spot where four posts inserted in the ground supported a roof 
of native grass. The Doctor, who was not aware of the precise nature of 
tihe native’s intentions, seeing a quantity of oyster-shells strewed on the 
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ground, was alarmed lest his anthropopbagistic in&nd might take it into 
his head to exercise his culinary skill on his, 'the Doctor's, own perfon, 
and that he was to be served up, f>erhaps, with oyster-sauce ! Being 
averse to such an illustration of social ostracism, he hesitated to enter ; 
but Pummereboo presently removed his fears by explaining to the white 
man that this was bis thinking-house alid that the oyster-shells 
which he saw constituted the pages of the cookery-book which the New 
Zealand author had composed. 

It is impossible to describe the emotions of the worthy Doctor as he 
beheld before his eyes tlie actual manuscripts, the existence of which he 
could not have imagiiiec^ Not greater pleasure does the bibliomauist 
feel ill contemplating a veritable Caxton ! Not greater satis&ction 
does the book-worm enjoy when he cheats — or flatters himself that be 
cheats — the second-hand dealer out of a chance rare volume at a book- 
stall 1 What words, then, can describe the Doctoi's rapture when the 
generous Pummereboo, partly from his desire, doubtless, to do good to 
all mankind by diffusing the light of his knowledge amongst them, and 
partly, it may be, from the d^ire thal the fame of his works should be 
spread throughout distant regions — who, I say, shall describe the 
Doctor's rapture wlien the antipodean autlior presented him with the 
copyright of his work and the oyster-shell manuscripts into the bargain. 

Possessed of this treasure, the Doctor's only desire now was to get 
away : — the native might change his mind ; the Doctor might get 
fatter ; tliere was no knowing what might happen if his visit w'cre pro- 
longed. His host did not oppose his going ; and so, after mutual ex- 
pressions of regard, they parted ; Pummereboo happy in the pride and 
dhust'iousness of authorship ; and the Doctor happy that his epicurean 
friend had not eaten him in tlie excess of liis affection. 

Tlie following extracts will give some idea of the work which is 
about to be laid before the public by a fashionable publisher (in 3 vols., 
post octavo, of course), for the benefit of Dr. O'llhomboid's family : — 

Chapter IV. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE “KEW ZEALAND COOKERY-BOOK." 

BY PUMMEREBOO. 

TranskUedfrom the Oriyiml Manuscripts ^vDioxvsirs OUliiOMOOiDi AD. BO. LL. 
you. TOP. CH. A.P. 

All nature is devouring ; bird eats bird ; fish eats fish ; pig eats pig; 
man eats man; and Time devours all things. 

But bo not cruel, my brethren, as the white men are who sacrifice 
everything to their ferocious appetites; who cut up their fish alive to 
make them crisp ; who boil dieir lobsters alive to save themselves trouble ; 
wlv> swallow asters alive because they are then tlie fresher; who torture 
their geese bemre hot fires, and deprive them of water, in order to make 
their livers grow big to make savoury pies of ; who bleed thmr ^oung 
cows slowly to death to make their flesh the whiter ; who skin their eels 
alive and declare that it doesn’t hurt them, because they are used to it ; 
who Jiunt hares and little animals with savage dogs to death for the ]^ea- 
Bure of the chase; and who kill with guns ail sorts of little a nimaJg and 
innocent birds, not for their foodf but for the mere gratification of their 
slaughter. Do not, I say, be thus cruel as the white men are, nor slay 
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one another wantonly ; and, when you derour your enemies at your 
banqiiets, do not be immOKlerate in your feedings, like the elder men who 
are described to us as assembling tc^^ther to see who can derour most 
flesh and fastest in the great city o£ the English ; but eat calmly, and 
with temperance and moderation ; remembering always that there are 
others besides yourselves 4ho want to eat also; and that it b a sign of a 
greedy and ungenerous mind to desire to keep all the daintiest bits for 
yourselves. Remember, while you eat, that you yourselves may some day 
be eaten. ^ 

With these exhortations, I proceed to unfold to you the mysteiy of 
Cookery, in order that generations yet unbom^may derive wisdom fix)m 
my counsels, and by studying my precepts may become wiser and fatter 
men. 

Each meat has it*s season ; fowls are good in summer, for then they 
have been fattened with caterpillars : caterpillars are nicest in the spring- 
time, for then the leaves are the most delicate ; fish are finest according 
to the seasons; the hog is best at the beginning of the winter season, 
after he has become fattened with yams and cocoa-nuts ; the white man 
may be eaten at all times of the year, if in good conflition.# 

BAKED PIG. 

Take a fat pig that* has been well fed on ripe yams for three weeks 
at least before he is killed ; kill him kindly ; scrape him ; clean the 
inside w’elJ ; stuff with cocoa-nuts. Have your oven ready and your 
stones hot in a good fire ; let the hole in which you put your pig be 
two feet deep at the least. Lay in the hot stones quickly, and lose no 
time in placing your pig in it lest the stones cool ; in which case* your 
meat, instead of being crisp and succulent, will be limp and flabby. Cover 
with yam leaves, aud fill in close wdth good mould. 

BAKED YOUNG W'^MAN. 

Same as pig ; only take the better care that your fire be brisk and 
your oven well heated. If not overdone, w'ill warm up again next day 
and be as good as at first. • • 

BOASTED BOW-WOW. 

The dog bakes not amiss ; but is better roasted in contact with the 
air, this sort of meat often running coarse. Always remember tliat a 
female dog is never served up before persons of taste or quality. 

DOG-TAIL SOUP.* 

Six tails wrill make a large cocoa-nut shell of soup ; take care to divide 
them at the joints ; lay them to soak in warm water ; season with onions 
and Mack pepper. ^ 

• The Iririi make the best broth ; it is common to call them in their own 
country, ** a broth of a buy.” 


STEWED PUPPIES. 

Puppies are insipid without great care. Cut off their heads and, tails, 
a^d j]^ them in cocoa-nut sheU with onions and sage, and let them stew 
four hours. Serve up with baked yams. ^ 
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. MINCEO |(AU>. 

These require caxe in the handling and in the diesiiiig, as thejr eve 
▼eiy delicate. « Chop fine with parley and sweet herbs, and serve up 
hot. 

OLD MAID. ^ 

Old maids are not recommended, as they are apt to be tough, but they 
will sometimes do when the others are not to be had ; but they must not 
be too old, and they require a rich sauce to make them palatable ; mint 
sauce is the best ' 

^ WIDOW BABBACDXD. 

These, when young, are sometimes much soup^ht after, but they are not 
always worth the troubling of dressing. The best way is to expose 
them to a brisk fire, and eat them while they are hot ; for if they are 
allowed to cool they are apt to grow mawkish. Don't spare spice. 

BOILTO MISSFONART. 

This is a &youri^e dish, and may be eaten at all times of the year, as 
they generally contrive to keep themselves in good condition. Boil them 
slowly over a moderate fire, and, if very fat, skim frequently. Serve up 
with mashed yams carefully peppered. — Cold boiled missionary makes a 
good side dish, and is always welcome. 

PICKLED HEAD. 

This may be called a national dish ; but native heads are more used for 
ornament ttian for eating. Mind you make the pickle strong, or the head 
will not keep. 

TARKEE BAKED. 

The Americans ^at best baked, but tliey must be well cleansed of 
tobacco juice before dressing, op they are apt to disagree. Take care when 
you roast them to avoid a spit 

FBERCHMABT FRICASSEED. 

It is usual to fticateCe a Frenchman, which is the best way, as by 
dividing him you can select the best pieces for dressing, taking care to 
throw aride the portions that are snuffy. At the best, however, they make 
but poor eating any way, and are scarcely worth tlie cooking, on account 
of their bmng for the most part so bony. 

DUTCHMEN. 

Some few Dutchmen have been caught, but they are generally too 
rank for eaiiiiff, except by the common people. A young Dutchman, 
however, dried and ^ted, and j^perly smoked witn the wood of the 
fenrroot, is almost as good a relish as a red-herring. 

ENGLISHMAN ROASTED. 

The English should be always roasted, and, from their coining to us 
generally well fed on cleanly viands, they are delicious eating ; their 
naturi, noi^ever, is such that they will not bear to be basted ; so t^ the 
best way b to nut them before the fire and let them alone^ only tuniing 
them occasionally, so that all sides may be done alikar An EngWaa 
young bdy, when well dressed, b the handsomest dish that can be set 
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before a chief ; they Squire neither sauce n(}r spice to lielp their flavour, 
but are best ‘‘au naturel/ 

. ^ ^ ^ 

DEVILLED LAWYER. 

Very few of these have been tried ; they are common in Europe, but 
here they are rare ; and it is more on account of their scarcity than their 
fitness for eating that attempts have been made to render them palataUe ; 
but what they are most fit fon is to be made a devil of, to which diej 
readily lend themselves. The only way to treat them is to soak them 
well in boiling water, then diy them in a hot oven, and broil them 
over a sharp fire ; they must then be well-pepped and made a devil of ; 
but in this state it is impossible to digest them, as, indeed, it is in every 
other way that has been tried, for all those who have happened to taste 
them have, invariably, been disordered in their stomach and bowels; 
which in numerous cases has been foUowed by great exhaustion, pover^ 
of blood, painful cramps, convulsions, lockcd-jaw, syncope, and deatm 
All prudent persons, therefore, will^do well to avoid them. 

SHARKS. • 

ProcecKl its for lawyers : it is a coarse and unwholesome dish, but not 
productive of the evil consequences of the other ; the English people use 
the same term indiscriminately for both species, but they may easily 
be distinguished from the teeth of the shark being visible before ne gives 
his bite, but the teeth of the lawyer are concealed ; the English people 
say, however, that the bite of the one is not less fatal than the bite of 
the other, and that, when once they get you between their jaws, thej 
never let you go in either case before they have stripped you of all^oor 
substance, clean to the bones. 

ENGLISH AUTHOR STEWED. 

That species of the English' people known by the name of “ Authore” 
aie represented as always being in a stew in their own country, whudi 
is the reason, most likely, of their always being recommended to be 
treated that w ay here. The good ones are exceedingly rare ; and for 
the most part they are miserable objects, with a* remarkable propensity 
to be seedy, and are seldom worth the picking. From their scarcely 
ever getting a good meal of victuals, and being generally deprived of 
air and sleep, they are usually in a state so emaciated that they have 
not an ounce of flesh on their bones. In their own country they are 
thought nothing of, and are never eaten, and they usually die soon of 
their own accord, when, in some cases, they are buried in the Great Na- 
tional Cemetery, where they are allowed to lie very ^mfortabty and 
without being (Usturbed — ^to compensate them, as is conjertured, for the 
discomforts and privations which they have endured during their life- 
time although our cunning men are at a loss to understand Tim 
benefit, to them, of being so cared for. For my own pa^ I dunk it 
would be wiser to give them good wholesome victuals while living, so 
as to enable them to work better and to write better books, instead of 
putting big stones with black marks over their graves whei^ diey are 
de^— But, after all, die English are a great people ; they make* the 
best knives and Ae best hatchets ; and Aeir women are Ae^ whitest 
and Ae tenderest^ and ihmr men are Ae fattest ; and of all nations best 
bear being roasted. 
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XIV. 

The <Ammanding oflBcer of the corps to which Captain Devereox 
belonged was Lieutenant-Colonel Bobt^ an officer who haa since ap- 
peared before tlv» public, fwt for distinguished and gallant seryice in 
India or elsewhere, but as the inventor and designer of those lovely 
ramoneur helmets, as i^ell as the ludicrous coatees — a cross between a 
g^r^on's jacket and a circus man’s coat — which now grace the figures of 

the heave's/’ and as the form of the gallant officer himself very much 
resembled that attributed to god Bacchus in heathen mythology, or 
to that questionable gentleman the flying Dutchnrfan, we naturally sup- 
pose our readers will arrive at a like conclusion with ourselves, and say 
that ill his selection of uniform, as far as he was individually eoncemeo, 
he did not exhibit that taste for appearance for whidli the Whitehall 
diractors had given him credit when they constituted him the military 
dictator of dress. 

Tlie gallant coloneFs father was a Brixton attorney, who had raised him- 
self and his fortune to some extent by quill-driving and litigation, and the 
father thought he was perpetuating his family name and renowm by 
placing his son in a crack cavalry corps, and that, if he gave him a good 
allowance wherewith to entertain an aristocratic acquaintance, tlie said 
acquaintance would forget his low birth in his good dinners; bnt, though cir- 
cum'l^tanoes and elegant society had to a certain degree tutoi*ed the gallant 
colonel in the ways and conduct of gentlemen, an observer, did he give 
himself the trouble, might have easily perceived the low meanness and 
pettifogging asi^rity of the Brixtou attorney tussling through the polished 
exterior ; and this caused the^ colonel to be anything but respected by liis 
officers. Asperins nihil fist humili cum snrgit in altum. The major was 
a rough diamond, one of those men whom the late Theodore Hook used 
to liken to a pine-apple, “ rough without but rich within and if he was 
allowed to pursue the even tenor of his drink his bottle of port every 
day, and now and then [>erpetrate a shocking pun, he cared not for mao, 
woman, or child ; and when in command was voted by officers and men 
** a trump/’ something like that creature in civilian life they call a 
good fellow meaning a quiet, inoffensive, good-tempered, lethargic 
man, with not two ideas of his own in his head. 

The next officer was Captain O’Driscoll, an old and brave campaigner, 
who had exchanged from the Scotch Greys, having led the right 
squadron of that distinguished corps at the gallant, decisive, and ever- 
memorable charge at the battle of Waterloo. It was to O’DrisooU 
tM&h that Devereux applied to act as his friend in case Mr. Maogillieaddy 
should demand satisfaction. 

Bad luck to him !” replied O’Driscoll, when he heard the state of affairs. 

A dirty mean ruffian. Didn’t I know Mrs. Macgilltouddy, withal! her 
fine airs, felling ropes and rags at one of those shops I— fidth, and what do 
yoa*calI them — them wid the black dolls afore them, ay ! down at Kings- 
town there, or rather fiitfaer, a commissioner, or coimniasariat, 
not. «And as for old MacgilUciiddy, och! and sure dem’t 1 reoolleet him a 
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quarter-session hack, tsBdy to take up wid any dirty brie^ or serve any 
black^ard latitat? Why, it makes mi blood boil to think his son should 
dare to speak td a friend and brothersodicer of mi own. The old thief ! 
he woul^i’t even join their mess — the father I mean— on tfie circuit, and 
swore he couldn’t afford it. Bad cess, says 1 to the Irishman that can’t 
afford any tiling in the ‘world. Talk of your army messes for fun. 
^way to the devil wid them when compared to the rollicking legal ones 
o( fifty years ago ; faith, there, was fun then, and fighting, and singing, 
and drinking. Hoortish ! wasn’t there mi boys ? Hon^ever, Hany, you 
have a friend in me whenever you want one, and I’ll just step over and tell 
that devil’s pup, Mr. Conner, jist to oil the locks of my respected friends 
and mould a few pills ; it is best to be prepared^ the dirty mean ruffian, 
to want to fight a gentleman. Bad cess to him !” 


XV. 

“ Mr. Ig^iatiu^ Macgillicuddy,'’*arinounfted a servant, entering Deve- 
reux’s room. * 

Your servant, sir,’* said Mr. Macgilllcuddy. “ I am come, sir, relative 
to a serious and painful subject, sir. You, sir, have t^en advantage of 
the innocence, sir, of my sister, and have, sir, trepanned her heart, sir ; 
she is always talking about you, sir ; she is an affectionate sister, sir ; a 
dutiful daughter, sir ; and now, sir, I wish to know your intentions ?*’ 
To-morrow, if possible, to hunt with the Kildare hounds,” replied 
Devereux, bowing low. 

“ Sir ! you are not going to play off your jests on me — ^no sir. l^hall 
have satisfaction, sir ; 1 will, sir. We will fight, sir, and if you dare shield 
yourself under the mutiny act, sir, I shall post you, sir, 1 shall horsewhip 
you, sir, I — ” ^ 

Stop — I am not going to shield myself under the mutiny act,” inter- 
rupted Devenjux, in mild accents, but 1 don't think you will horsewhip 
me, at least, not this year.” 

Macgillicuddy eyed him. Devereux stood six feet, was strong and 
muscular in proportion ; besides, the fact of his being the pet pupil of 
Spring and Burns and his fistic qualities, had already reached the city of 
Diibliii ; so the enraged brother thought, this time, discretion would be 
the best part of valour. 

But I will have satisfaction, sir,” said Macgillicuddy. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ In the Plianix, sir.” 

“ In tlie Phoenix.” 

‘‘ At four in the morning, sir ; (aside) I shall have a writ out against 
me at six. Curse it, why don't he setUe the matter by paying my bill 
and marrv’iDg my sister.” • 

“ At four.” 

Mr. O’Terence is my second, sir. 

Captain O* Driscoll mine, sir. 

“ Good morning, sir — four, sir — ^in tlie Phanix,” said Macgiyicuddy as 
he retired. • 

Good morning, sir — four — in the Phoenix.” 

** The Irish are a curious race, and certainly it is not one of theif least 
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striking peenliarities to howewiup a man into mhtrimoDy,” soKloqnuied 
Derereux, and then walked leisurely over to O’DriscoU's quarters. 

The night, before the duel must be one of painful bnxiety to the 
right-minded man. It is that period when he beholds the earth and 
all he holds dear fading from his view ; perhaps, ere another sun has 
set he will have left all the cares, and joys,* and bright scenes of this 
worid for ever. Then the past memories of childhood^innooence — faoin^ 
— mother — his faults — his transgressions— all come crowding, as the 
spring-tide, upon, his *• bitter fancy." 

Devereux penned a farewell letter to his mother, breathing in every 
Une of filial affoction. ^ 

It was four o’clock on a dismal December morning that Devereux 
was aroused from his slumbers, and shown up to the dreary, cold, almost 
dark room of Captain O’ Driscoll. Two cups of cofiee, a brace of 
pistols, and a bottle of Cognac, stood on the clothless tabic. The snow 
kept beating in at the window, and the sentiy^’s muffled tramp only added 
to the monotony of the scene. 

“The top of the morning ‘to you/Harry, mi l>oy,” said O’Driscoll. 

A cup of coffee and a liqueur-glass of bunit brandy to quiet the nerves. 
Frix. and I forgot to tell ye not to smoke a cigar last night. Hold out your 
arm. Ay, that will do — pretty firm. Now, mi boy, listen, Harry — whisper 
— -I’m about to give you some good adrice — tliesame advice Major MacDo- 
nald gave me when I fought little Davidson of the Buffs. Maybe, Harry, 
you have heard of putting your feet at right angles, and beEiring your 
right foot on your antagonist’s heart ; maybe you have heard of bnnging 
up your pistol ftom your knee and resting your elbow^ on your hip. All 
sch^lboy nonsense — all balderdash. No, Harry, raise your arm steady, 
fire low, and keep your body firm — and may the devil guide your ball to 
the fifth rib — the lungs ain’t far off then. Faith, 1 dare say you think 
me a cannibal or a*heatlien to talk so of life and death, but jist let a boy 
maintain the bloody argument, , 

And down the throats of their fellow men 
Thrust the draught never drunk again, 

and then, mi boy, a fig for your sorrow, or fear, or pity. Ah, Hany ! 

I fleshed my maiden sword at Badajoz. I w^as in the ^ feet’ then — ah, 
1812 — ay, and any one who has seen the horrors of that siege by an 
infuriated, half-starved, half-drunken soldiery, will think but little after 
of blood, and life and death. I saw scenes I will not pollute my tongue 
with telling you. I saw— however, Harry, never mind — may Heaven 
forfend you, mi boy, from ever seeing a town given up to pillage ! Oh, 
horror! the scenes! — why — but hark! there’s the hack jingle. Come, 
Hany, on with yer coat, mi boy — it is cold.” 

The snow fell in la^ idle dakes, as if hardly awake yet, and frose 
wherever it stopped. The wind howled and whistled round the gable 
entb; the sentries growled out their “ All’s well,” which was taken up rill 
lost in the distance ; and the carman whistled and swore, and thought 
the five minutes Devereux and his friend delayed a good hatf-hour. On 
the road to the Park by the bridge-side might have been seen a party 
of beggaio sleeping together, gathering warmth from their Own bodies; 
whift a crowd of nisties — secret as the meeting was supposed to be 
— were bending their steps to the scene of action, to see one or tlie other 
die game.” 
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Mr. Macg^Uicuddy* and his second were already on the ground. Mr* 
Michael O’Terence had inherited a property from his father, which, by 
the usual Hib^nian process of keeping a pack of hounds, a large stud 
of horses, a few racers, an open house, unexceptionable good wine, and 
unlimited cards, he managed to run through in something like three 
years, and he was now — %ome fourteen years after his “ smash*’ — ^a wett- 
nieaning, good-natured, whisky-drinking, liverless Irishman, with a 
red-pimpled countenance, small twinkling eyes, and the lamp of whose 
nose,” in the words of a facetious writer, “ had never gone out.” He 
was dressed in the shabby-genteel style: an old, well-brushed, well- 
watered, napless hat, with a piece of black crape, for the double purpose 
of hiding the age and grease, as well as keeping it together. A claret- 
coloured surtout, much the worse for wear ; a black satin cravat, light 
purple from use ; shirt, doubtful ; trousers strapped tight ; boots not clean, 
finished the person of Mr. O’Terence. 

“No chance of settling little matter, eh ?” inqmi*ed O’Terence ; “two 
fine men — agoing to fight — d — n fine girl — partial to the gallant and 
honourable captain— fine oldfamify, the Maegillicuddys — descended from 
the third cousin of Brian Borhoime, in the female lin^ — no apology ?” 

“ None — pedigree doubtful,” insinuated O’Driscoll. “ Usual distance 
—twelve paces.” 

The signal was dropped. The sliarp snap of both pistols sounded 
through the clear air ; Macgillicuddy’s ball whizzed close past the ear of 
Captain Devereux, who could not help giving the natural though useless 
impulse of slightly bonding his head at the very instant that tlieA»all lay 
spent some fifteen yards to his rear. The smoke cleared away, Devereux 
beheld his antagonist pale, his brow knit, his eye dead, and strong coxt- 
vulsions racking every muscle of his face, it w'as a glorious though 
awful sight to see the wrestle between agonising pain and enduring 
courage. • 

“Another shot,” faintly ejaculated Macgillicuddy, “another ; — ” but 
the exertion was too great, and he fell Backwards into the arms of his 
second, and there Lay rolling to and fro on the green turf, spasmodically 
clenching the frozen grass, while large gouts of perspiration broke 
out from every pore of his body, evincing the excruciating pain he was 
suffering. 

Doctor Stuart, the regimental surgeon, rushed up to the wounded man, 
and after tearing off part of his dress, discovered a gun-shot wound by' 
his right hip joint. 

“ Will he live?” exclaimed Devereux, in an agony of despair, “ or am 
I a murderer ?” 

“ VVhorw can I tell, man, w'hether the Almighty will vouchsafe him to 
live,” replied Doctor Sandy Stuart. “ If he dies it w ill be God’s woll, 
the wound aint mortal, certainly — eh ? the ball has lodged in his ilium, 
and though the wound may stop his throwing the Highland flings he 
won’t die from the tvotmd this rime. Come, mi lads, help the body into 
the car, come,” the doctor continued, beckoning to the crowd. 

“ My dear Devereux !” said O’Driscoll, “ jist you set off for youc 
* great Babylon’ to-day. You had better ; the packet leaves at eight, 
it is now half-past six ; you have jist time to catch it at Kingstown. I 
will make it all right with the major ; and I will also call upon my old 
friend Sir E . I’ll be bail for his granting you leave in a ji^, if I 

April. — VOL. Lxxxv. wo. ceexL. 2 u 
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tell him how the cufi siandi^the i>eal old gontlMao. My word for 
fiany, your duel will be a nine days’ woi^er ; it will be a ^bled and 
exaggerated story. Sure you won'ti like to become a wild bwt> and be 
poinm at as if you had broken out of Van Ambnrgh^s menagerie^— a 
lion/ you Saxons call itt Come, Hanr* cut — ^run, mi boy ! Hay, there! 
you Tim, Pat, Jerry! — ^you there !” nailing a varman who had scented 
the • spot, take this geutleinan to Kingstown in three^uarters of tA 
hour, or else by my life I’ll break every bone in your ugly skin, and 
fidtb ! out of purgatory will yer soul never rise, yc dirty sinner. Away, 
now — away now ! Good bye, Hany, g^ood bye ; your valise and mao 
shall leave by the evening’s ^lacket.” 

XVL 

“ The Wragenphamish Club, 

“ Feh 2hd, 18—. 

Dear O’DRiscoLii, 

I can assure you few— or rather, I may say — »w) moments of my life 
have been happier than those' you haVe adorned in your note of this 
morning, by the jdyful intelligence that Macgillicuddy was ouco more 
convalescent. My only pniyer, my only hope is that his sister will 
forgive me, and bear towards me once again a friendship— a platonic 
love, may I say ! Depression has sat upon my feelings since 1 left /ter. 
To endeavour to drive it away I have determined to try new scenes — 
new country ; and for this cause have accepted an appointment on the 
staff of- my uncle, who, you will see, lias just been p^azetU^d as Governor- 
General of India. We sail about the 1st of Marcli ; and, as you know 
i^hat*d bod sailor I am, you may be sure I do not relish the idea of the 
voyage, with trade-winds, &c., rising up ns they do to my imagination. 
1 am afraid, after the late governor, w'e shall liave diHicult cords to play to 
please the mxhtxiry community, save wx have w'ar, when, of course, with 
such a leader, should he dln*ct the forces in ])crsou, which 1 tliink he will, 
we are sure to gain an immortal victor}', and our national arms be again 
triumphant, as they were wlien the same general It'd them in other 
climes. But I am getting poetical, which 1 know is not to your 
taste. Town is uninhabitable ; mist, cold, and stupidity. No opera— 
no fun. On dit^ Sir R— will resign, after bringing in free trade ; the 

odds are in favour. Give my farewell blessing to tlie ‘ ould ’ ^th, 

where I have 8])cnt so many happy hours — so many happy days ; and if 
you see her — rcraoinber — ^yes, renwmbtr — ^is the word — me to her ; and 
believe me, sincerely yours, 

^'IIe.vrv Deveeeux. 

P.S. There is an old box of still older uniform, and some old rags, 
which are quite at your service, or that of the trusty Conner. 

D.’^ 

And fair and what are these ?” said O’Driscoll, as he unpacked 
the afore-mentioned old box and tossed out our lionoured reqpected 
selves. 

A pair of top-boots, yer honour,” replied the trosfy Conner. 

And mat am I to do wid them, Conner 
, meself knows,” said the b&tman, jMarstchiw 

he^^ ^^exeqit yer honanr-^es^ yer honooiMwisbes to be liberal, ana 
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nve Hmsa to foot Pftt Conner ; not that erer rode over a djke or a 
^toh in his life, save when 1 rode the mule in Spain wid the gieat duke*e 
bounds j ho ! tbad cess to it, the fore^ering beast I However, if hixnself 
witt give Pat these boots, faith hell clane them up and puf them over his 
bed, and may be Mrs. Corporal Malony may take a fancy to Pat ; aye, 
captin, and that’s a splendid woman ; to see her ride the ditches. Faiz, 
what’s bred in the bone — you knows, eaptin — her father was a hunts- 
man/’ 

“ Well, take them, yer blackguard,” replied his master ; “and much 
good may they do you.” * 

And thus, fcnd, gentle, pitying reader, we were delivered over to a 
full private of Dragoons ! ^ 

() teinix)ra ! O mores 1 

XVII. 

• 

It is not a pleasant sensation « to the feelings to find oneself kicked 
from the first class of society into the second ; to be told to “ move on,” 
or downwards, as a policeman would to an inebriated individual. But 
great men have siifierocl a like fall from their high estate. Cardinal 
Wolsoy — compare his state, in the plenitude of his powder, with his dying 
scene, exchiiining to the father abbot, * 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

Ls come to lay lii.s weary bones among ye y 
Give him a little eartli for charity ! 

Compare, again, Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of France in 181^, wifh 
the same man an exile and a piisoner at St. Helena *, or, contrawise, com 
pare Prince l^ouis Napoleon Bonaparte, a special constable in London, with 
his same state, in the same year, as President of France ; and thus 
might we furnish many fresh comparisons, but they are ueedless. Con- 
soling ourselves, therefore, with these reflections, we made up our minds 
to be as hap[»y as we could, and found ourselves the denizens of a “ troop 
barrack room,” Our first thoughts were turned to a smart young 
soldier, Private Fennel — he had just returned frolii fiirlough, where in 
some rural district in England he had married a very pretty, modest- 
looking girl — it had been a long attacliment between the two — it had 
sprung uj) years ago, when they both attended the same Sunday-school ; 
but her father, a respectable farmer, had given his pereraptoiy' refusal to 
the uuii)u, and the youth, in a fit of irritation, left the village and 
enlisted. For long he was never heard of, and by most supi)Osed to 
bave gone to sea ; and many a night the poor girl lay awake and 
praying, as the winds howled and mourned through the forest, that 
young Fennel might not be exposed to their fury on the boundless 
ocean. Long she lived in hope, until one bright autumnal da^the 
young rustic returned, a .smart, dashing Dragoon. Old fueds w’cre forgot 
—old scars healed — love triumphed— everything went smooth, and the 
old fanner gave his consent, provided Fennel left “ the service.” A 
month after his wedding the joung man had to return to l^s regiment, 
and no persoa^on, no entreatm, would prevent his wife accompanying 
him . 

“ It will be for so short a time— a few weeks,” urged tbe soldief. " It 

2 H 2 ' 
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is winter time, recruits are easier picked up at this season ; and as soon 
as ever the regiment is complete they will let me purchase my discharge.** 

No ; nothing would do — go she^ would — it would break her heart 
unless — she would not be parted from her youthful husband, and so 
she went ; and to-night, as with us, was her first introduction into 
barrack life. • 

On the morrow the clear notes of the trumpet sounded the reveillie^ 
and in a minute, tutored by habit, every soldier sprung from his bed. 
All was wild commotion — this man dressing — that rolling up his bed— 
the other searching for his grooming- tackle — ^and so forth. 

“ You will have to assist the women to wash, Mary," said young Fennel. 

Look, yonder is the Luilding on the left wing — there — where that 
woman is standing.’* 

** Oh, readily," she replied, as she made a hasty toilet, and then hurried 
across to the “wash-house," >fthere a coarse-featured, woman in very slat- 
ternly attire, with a red-pimpled complexion, and her arms a-kimbo, 
scanned the young w*oman from eye tp foot. 

“ Well, I suppose you be’syomig Fenners missus, eh ?” interrogatively 
inquired the coarse featured female ; “ well, you needn’t look so plaguy 
fine, for you are only a private's wife, nout more, I do assure you. Aye, 
and though you may be so plaguy proud, you must pay your footing my 
young beauty. 2^ow, how much gin can you stand ? there will be four 
of us, including of course yerself." 

“ I have haif-a-crown in my pocket,’* replied the young wife, in a quiet 
voice, : you are welcome to it.” 

That’s a brick ! that's a trump !’’ said the woman. “ Halloa, you 
there Jim ?’’ telegraphing a consumptive stunted lad ; “ now run, my 
lad, to the canteen and get me ten goes of blue ruin, the best, you know; 
now don't be done. The ready-tin cask, you know — t’other's the tick 
cask," she contim^ed confidentially to tne young wife, “nout but 
vitriol." 

The young bride worked hard at her washing while the other women 
had a good carouse over the gin, and heartily eqjoyed the determination 
of Mrs. Fennel that she would not taste one drop of the liquor. 

Comet Muff was the orderly officer of the day, and as he went round 
the barrack-rooms to inspect that the whole were properly swept and 
cleaned according to the orders, on arriving at No. 12 he placed an eye- 
glass in his left optic and stared at Mrs. Fennel until the crimson blush 
covered her cheeks, when he came to the conclusion, in his own mind, 
“ she was a demn’d fine woman — an ornament to the regiment a similar 
conclusion, also, at which the sergeant-major, who accompanied him, 
arrived; the latter, however, inquired, in an authoritative tone, “Why that 
piece of rag was left there," which he had fished out with his stick from 
behind the door; “ hoped it wouldn’t happen again and looked full in 
the/ace of the frightened woman. The time was not very far distant for 
the sergeant-major to follow the follcu Belial and “make the worse 
appear the better reason," and enter among that class who neither care 
for their own happiness and reputation, and are so consumed in their 
sensual selfishness as to set at nought that of their unhiq>py victims— for 
a venial fofilt Private Feuuel found himself a prisoner in we guard-room* 

Now was the opportunity, the fitting opportunity, for the sergeant-major 
to put his base projects into execution towards the innooent and pretty vme 
of Private Fennel ; itseemed as if the prince of darkness had become sub- 
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servient to his vlcious^wishes, and projected the design which now lay as 
a stumbling-block in his career. Nevertheless, his conscience smote him ; 
he even paused on the threshold, afraid to enter, as he beheld the young 
wife suffused with tears and almost broken-hearted. It was, reader, a 
pitiful sight. 

The sergeant’s first object, then, was to fan the flame of grief by ex- 
aggerating the position of her husband, expound on the enormity of his 
crime, blackened, as he tried to make it appear, tenfold, by leaving his young 
wife in her present unprotected and unhappy state, and, when he had mnned 
her grief into a burning heat, he tried, by cautelous tCough gentle sym- 
pathy, to assuage its force. But, luckily, his attempts were clumsy and 
aw'kwanl in the extreme — his temptings pafpable and abortive — his 
meshes coarse and cable-like. The scales fell in an instant from the 
eyes of the young wife, and she beheld the wily tempter clothed as man. 
His base and perfidious designs presented themselves to her mind as 
clear as the noonday sun, and with digniQed innocence she arose to 
leave the room, w'hile the man, dumbfounded, cowered beneath the 
imperious look which virtuous wbman alC)ne can give. To whom now 
had she to turn to for advice ?~to whom to guide he^down the slippery, 
dangerous path? To the other soldiers* lyives ? — Certainly not. They 
entered pure as herself, had passed the fiery ordeal, and come out 
thence — what? — drunken, emaciated, slatternly women. To whom, 
then, must she turn to for consolation and ad\ice ? 

Amongst the officers of the regiment to which her husband belonged 
she had remarked one with good features and a kind expression Q^oun- 
tenance, who appeared to possess, with a great flow of animal spirits, a 
good heart. To him, then — to Lieutenant Mowbray — she determined 
to confide her tribulation, and seek his advice; albeit she had heard 
bis exuberant spirits and love of fun generally engaged him in — ^if not 
instigator of —every practical joke played off in the barracks, and often 
elsewhere. The young wife, however, could not help hastily attiring her- 
self in a neat cap adorned with pink ribb(fhs, and carefully wiped away 
the vestiges of grief — for the innate vanity of women will not be cast 
aside even by the sorest ills — and then bent her steps to that portion of 
the building denominated “ The Officers’ House.’* • 

Peal upon peal of laughter greeted her ears as she entered the build- 
ing ; loud and merry voices resounded through the passages ; and, 
through the clefts of a half-closed door, she beheld Mowbray vocifer- 
ating, directing, and leading a host of brother subalterns in the very 
intellectual and rational amusement of packing up the wardrobe of Cor- 
net Muff in a largo chest — in whose room the party were then revel- 
ling — and were rolling the wax tapers in his elaborately worked vests, 
emptying a jar of Everett’s cffiilgence into his cocked hat, and filling 
his sabre-tash full of his eau-de-coiogpie ; and which chest was to be 
forwarded by that evening’s train to his father in Belgrave Square, 
with the lieutenant-colonel’s kindest compliments, Comet Muff, the 
while, being sent away on a wild-goose errand, by a deceptive letter, 
^nerally termed “ a hoax.” The party kept up a running fire of good- 
humoured jests and joyous bantering, mingled with loud laughter, one 
towards another, at the rich expectations of the conduct of the absent, 
but unfortunate and duped victim of their pranks. 

Lieutenant Mowbray himself, besides holding the office of director 
and ringleader, was nirther recrearing lumself in the further&nce of 
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.natural history, combined wi^h domestic and epiciiirean utility, form- 
ing, as he expressed it, an oyster-bed in barracks which he did by 
the simple process of opening some srM3re of these bivalroifs fish, termed 
o^'sters, Slid cilrefully arranging them between the sheets of the gallant 
comet’s bed. 

“By Jove! — there goes five o’clock!” exclahned Brown; “and that 
beast of a riding-master will be just w ell in to his first glass of whisky- 
toddy. The hunt, then! — ^the hunt! — the hunt!” 

“ The hunt ! — the hunt ! — ^the hunt !” chonissed the party. 

“ I will be fox,* ’ volunteered Wliiskorless. “ I owe him one for this 
morning in the school; he nearly wrenched my leg off, and then told me 
to sit with ease and comfdrt to myself — ^^^ery likely indeed.” 

And, accordinglv, off set Whiskeriess from opposite the riding-master s 
room, running with as much noise as he could make ail down the whole 
range of passages, followed by this wild and reckless bevy, with loud 
and continuous cries and fi;antic who-o])S, to the very great annoyance 
of the regimental staff officers, who were ruminating, after their four 
o’clock dinner, over a quiet hof glass of spirits and wratcr. 

Of course, the kill ” took place opposite the riding-master’s door 
from whence tliey had started, and Whiskerless was pulled down amidst 
loud shrieks and louder laughfer : of course the riding- mast«T enme out 
purple with rage and dinner at thus being unceremoniously disturbed 
from his evening siesta, as he sat over his comfortable fire with his 
wife and child; of course he expostulatcxl, which, of course, was totally 
disre^ided ; of course the delinquents were reported to their commanding 
officer in the morning; with many moi*c “of courses,’’ wholly uninterest- 
ing to^the reader. 

To allow the mad crew to pass her unobsen^ed, Mrs. Vennel stepped 
hack into a dark recess ; hut w hat was her horror at finding herself sud- 
denly grasped by a gtrong pair of liands. 

“ Lawk-a-daifiv me! — Missus Fennel! — and whatever are you doing 
here?” inquired the gin-craefced voice of old Moll of the w^ash-house. 
“ Ah ! — deary me ! them’s the hoys for fun. Tom, as the soldiers call 
Muster Mowbray, is the chap for a spree. Whist ! them’s laughter— 
tliem’s real spirits. They are wildies, too. Ay, a few years, very few 
to look back on, and where will they be ? Some, grave, steady men, 
with childer of their own ; others, feasts for w'orms or vultures, and, 
maybe — heigho! — some, sunk in misery, crime, and debt. Ay, take n 
stare at my wrinkled cheeks, and suuken eycis, and grey lo^s; but^ 
believe me, they wer’n't ulus (always) so. — No ! Ihicc 1 had plump, 
ruddy cheeks, and nut-brown hair, and, some said, beauty. 1 was as 
blithe as a lark, and as w'orkiiig as a cricket^ and os merry in the 
dance or fun as the best o’ them. Well, a smooth-tongued fine 
gentleman came to our village — ^it ds a oomnion story, however— he 
settled a small sum of money upon me, and for this annuity my 
husband married me; but gold don’t hiw love; though 1 have never 
wronged Jem by word or deed sin’ he nrst courted me. No ; I have 
served him faithfully, ex^it, to drowm sorrow and miee^, now and 
then I took a glass, and it’s grown an me.— But Missus Fennel, what 
are you doiflg here ?” and the old woman shook her head, atid the tears 
came mto her eyes. “ Deary me ! 1 did expect better of you, Missas 
V^enneL ’ 

“ What ?” inquired the ymmg wtfs, in astoniflhiiieiit. 
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What! Yes, it is what! You, who pretend to be so modest as if 
butter would hardly melt in your mouth, trolling about the officers* 
passages like a low tatterdemallion ! — ^you, who have a smart, kind hus- 
band at home! — ^you, so modest amre him! — ay! it does put me in a 
passion, it does make me cry. ‘ Go — go — afore they come back ; go 
while you are innocent. iOh ! Missus Fennel !” 

“ But I did all for the best,” said the young wife, sobbing. 

For the worst, I should Ay ! how many a girl has said that afore 
you have, — ‘I did it for the best!' I knows hunger is hard to bear ; I 
knows it ; 1 have tried it and felt it afore now ; but, s^s I, says I, isn’t a 
dry crust and innocence better nor plenty and a spotted fame ? Ay t 
Missus F'ennel, you knows not the misery of#conscience till you have 
tried it, it's worse than any larrupin^mau can give you ; I have been lar- 
ruped afore now, but it w’er’n't half so painful as my conscience after I 
fell ; besides, if your Jiusband don’t hear of it, nor none of us, there is One 
does, and yon will have to answer for it sonie day.” 

Then followed the explanation. Mrs. Fennel told everything— 
her tnals — her temptations — her sorrows; and the good-hearted, 
though drunken, old woman, almost shrieked with c|^light at the young 
wife’s story, and swore if it wer n’t in the officers’ building, she would 
hug her to her bosom, she would, as if sfic w'as her own daughter, and 
craved jiardon fr»r her unjust sup[)Ositions, and quickly set the wife's mind 
at case by assuring her that licr husband would be released from “ durance 
vile” early in the morning, as his crime was the iirst he had committed, 
and one that was anything but of an aggravated character, anda mild 
reproof or gentle admoiiitani would, in all probability, be his oniy^punish- 
ment ; and then the two wives, wdth their hearts c‘Oiisiderably ligjhten^d 
and comforted, set olT to Mrs. Fennel’s room to enjoy that woman’s 
never-failing panacea for sorrows, ills, or remorse — a cup of tea, with a 
wee drop of spirit in it. 

XVIII. . 


Somehow or other, We — a pair of top-boots— seem not to have had 
the desired efiect upon Corporal Malony’s wife, the huntsman’s daughter; 
so Conner came to the determination of disjwsing of us, “ turning us into 
baccy,” as he expressed it ; and, as Mr. Conner was a man of impulse, 
action, and determination, he quickly put his threat into execution. One 
day, as our owTier was standing by the guard -room gate, enjoying his 
mid-day pip<?j a young man, travel-stained and dusty, w’ith a knapsack 
over his shoulder, and a Glengarry bonnet on, w ith curling hair beneath 
it, and well-worn clothes, neatly and well put-on, came jauntily by ; he 
seemed as if his cap covered his establishment and fortune, which, in 
truth, it did. 

“ Hail, king ! for so thou art !” eaclaimed the traveller. 

The soldier-servant gave no reply, except by a few more vigorous in- 


halations of his pipe. 

All the world’s a stage — and all the men aud women merely 

players.” jj i- 

“ Oh, I suppose you are a play-actor ?” said Conner, as a sudden light 
broke upon him through the hazy wreatlis of tobacco-smoke.* ^ 

“ Right, O king !” 

** One of the double-shuffle, chain-dance, over-head-and-heels sort oi 
chaps, I suppose,” said Conner, endeavouring to imitate, in an sff^kward 
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manner, the sailor’s hornpipe. “ Look through jny elbow under my 
knee cove, eh ?” 

“No, sir! one of the legitimate drama gentlemen,” said the other, 
with a sneer. • “ You— ‘ a soldier, fuil of strange oaths, and bearded like 
the pard, jealous iu honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, seeking the 
bubble reputation even at the cannoirs mouth, \-hein ! — Sliakspeore.” 

Now, though the soldier did not understand one quarter of all 
this harangue, which might have been so much Hebrew for what he 
knew, still he considered it cast obloquy on his natural propensity to 
swearing, as well vis his profession, and the slash across his face ; and, 
together with the sneer, it all rankled in his bosom, and not wisliing to 
obtain an undeserved chacicter, he gave Ins passion vent in a volley of 
oaths. 

“ Perhaps,” said the stranger, witli immoveable gravity, “ if you wish 
to anathematise anybody’s eyes, you will your o^vn, — they ore your 
own, do with them what you like ; mine arc also my own, very good at 
present, and 1 wisli to enjoy them as such ; however, don’t lose your 
temper, it was the lirst tiling they taught me at school— the first copy- 
text I ever wTote. J^oii know, ‘ it I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating,’ 
—perhaps you don’t, sir ; never heard of Goldsmith, perhaps ? — an author, 
not the Jew, you know. However, don’t look so plaguy sulky. I have 
one shilling in the world,” continued the youth, tossing the coin iti the 
air and catching it again, “ so we wdll just step over to the canteen and 
share it, for you know 

A soldier's a man. 

And liiVs but a span, 

Why, then let a soldier drink. 

lago — hem! By-the-bye, you have no properties, have you?” 

“Come, can’t you cea>e your funning now, eh?” said Conner, on 
whom the shilling and the canteen liad effected a rapid thaw. “ Pro- 
perties, indeed I” t 

“ Properties, O .soldier ! are the tlieatrical and technieai term for 
dresses, synonymous to ‘ kits’ iu military language ; an old holinet — or 
coat — or sash — anything;,” 

The wary old soldier eyed the speaker. Did he ivaiit to get him into 
trouble ? did lie wish to lay a trap fur him ? persuade him to sell his 
“ kit,” and then turn Queen ’> evidence ? The young man had a frank 
countenance ; it would be of no emolument to the stranger to bring him 
to a court-martial ; but still it might be a cunning device of the enemy, 
which he must meet with a parry, and follow up by a feint, 

“No!” said Conner. “I know my duty too* well, sir, to my Queen 
and my officers. However, I have a pair of top-boots, and an old regi- 
mental coat of my master’s 1 wdll selj^ cheap.” 

“ A bargain — the boots — do— for confidential valets or rich uncles— a 
bargain.” 

“ I can sell you some uniform,” said a rash recruit, to whom Conner 
immediately gave a warning look. “ What part do you take, eh ? I 
should be always a king if I was a player,” continued the frightened re- 
cruit, for something to cover his ra^ sortie. 

“ Then your state would be a joint-stool, thy golden sceptre a leaden 
dagger, and thy precious rich crown apitiful bald crowm Prince Heniy--^ 
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hem! To thy first offer— accepted. I am directed by a manager in England 
to purchase properties to the value of four sovereigns — so a bargain^ most 
illustrious stranger.” • 

XIX. 

In the quiet rural town*of N , besides its usual complement of the 

squire s seat and parson’s rectory, its attomies*, its doctors’, and its trades- 
men’s houses, its small barracks for a company of infantry, its town-hall, 
its inns, and its shops — it possesses a tlieatre; and to jhis temple of the 
twin-sisters, Thalia and Melpomene, we found ourselves destined, and 
that our new sphere of life was to be “ on the boards.” 

There is not, nor can there be imagined, a more toilsome health-sacri- 
ficing fate than that of the provincial player, and the only comparison 
we can possibly bring to bear upon it is that of the unfortunate Sisy- 
ph us, w'ho was doornhd to roll a stone up a rugged mountain’s side, 
and, like him, these much-to-be-pitied players are perpetually rolling 
their stretched and aching memories up the stee[) ascent of tragedy and 
comedy, and with a like issue. At night, after that he struts and frets 
liis hour upon the stage,” penlling his health and constitution in a gaseous 
and heated atmosplu're, he has then to meet the midnight colds and 
damps, or frosts of winter, and when, weary and exhausted, he reaches 
his miserable lodging, it is then he has to con. and learn, and write his 
part for the morrow’s “cast” — perchance, a bard, and laborious, and 
painful task to his limited capabilities; and, when weary nature can stand 
no further trial, and he throws himself on his wretched palle^jtf^ his 
troubled thoughts are settling into the quiet stream of blissful dreams, he 
is aroused by the loud rap of his landlady with the dreaded sumnmns of 

Rehearsal at nine !” wdiere for hours he has to bear the tyranny of the 
manager for not doing his duty, or the petty jealousies and low asperity 
of his fellow actors at doing it too well. Thus, eacii succeeding year, 
lives on the pemr player, until age, rheum, and a broken constitution over- 
take him, when he descends to the badly-paid and half-famished lot of a 
supernumerary or extra scene-shifter ; and, when found too old and slow 
even for that place, he is appointed to that of doorkeeper, which last 

age” he exchanges for the parish union, and thcb,*and not till then^ “ is 
heard no more.” 

The principal tragedian and envy of the company was 3Ir. W. V. J. 
Smythe, an especial favourite with the manager, who always gave him 
the first characters in return for his espionage on the acts, deeds, and sen- 
timents of the other actors and actresses of the corps dramatiqucy and 
was wont, while entertaining one or two professional brethren at a petit 
souper^ or a quiet dinner, at his lodgings, to designate the aforementioned 
tragedian in the terms — “ The very image of the great Mr. Charles Kaiii 
and certainly, if a tall, bony, broad-shcaildered man, with large features, bad 
delivery, and hostile intentions towards his“h*s,” is like Mr. Charles fiean, 
our hero, Mr. W. V. J. Smythe, was the very image.” Miss Louisa 
Fielden, nee Elizabeth Simkins, was the prima donna, or “ star,” of the 
party ; and under the influence of gas, dress, and rouge, was just passable 
enough in beauty, and it managed to ravish the hearts of hqj: unsophis- 
ticated and country audience to no little extent. • 

The theatre itself was about the usual size of country theatres, and 
the audience of the same quantity and quality. The gallery had its com- 
plement, the pit half filled, and the boxes nearly empty, save two at the 
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extremities of the crescent— ;the one called the prasceniom,” and nightly 
occupied by Ensign Flatters, of the — th Light Infantry, and the other, 
“ the proprietor’s,” by Mr. Flooke, attorney-at-law — youifjg Mars always 
appearing in the blue undress coat of his regiment, with huge brass scales, 
while the disciple of Solon adorned his person with a green Joinville tie 
with yellow fringed ends, solid Mosaic studs, aJSright blue satin waistcoat, 
covered with large yellow sunflowers, and a green cut-away coat, styled 
at Oxford a “duck-hunter.” It was a regidar case of Flatters versuo 
Flooke as far as Miss Louisa Fielden was coni^erned; and to enlighten 
our readers, and show tliem what effect this constant attendance had on 

the star,” let us, Asinodcus-Uke, peruse two notes her fair fingers 
dropped into the post-offi8e; and, as the postmaster, and Flooke’s confiden- 
tial clerk, and Flatters s servant have already read them, and commented 
over them in public, we do not think it matters if two or thrive people 
more read them also : — 

“ Dear sir — I got your billy do All rih' I forgot what you told me that 
night you clieveled me home ag I am A poor innocent girl toiling for pub- 
lic opinion I received The broach All rite and I shall wear it in Ophelia 
to-morrow I w^as thinking of doning The in — ex — ex — ex - " ’(she 

could not spell the word) “ you kno%v what I mean And becoming your 
page — How romantick!! and you to find it out! I want to see you pre- 
cisley At three to-morrmv at liarolds oak I want to sec you on bisness— 
rite if you cant come — 1 lost my purse yesterday voiy kureously and 2£ 
in It. I have been singing hemlock on his brow. Xcuse all Imperfecons 
fronTyour affectionate Eliz. Louisa Fielden. 

“ To Captin Flatters, Hofiicer, ’Barries — 

Letter No. 2 was written and composed by the door-keeper, and 
directed to Mr. Solicitor Flooke, and run as follows : — 

“ Dr. sir How s^ eet a thing it is to leave the hard and l>eaten road 
of every day life to meander among the green meadows and flowery 
fields of sentiment and love ! How sw'eet a thing it is to exchange the 
common place and vapid conversation of my every day sphere for your 
flow of intellect and talent On Thursday I can again enjoy that felicity 
that importune and horrid officer Flatters is ortlered away for that day on 
a court martial meet me therefore at liarolds Oak at four in the after- 
noon. How happy I shall be — with but one alloy my poor dear mama’s 
illness” (The prevaricating hussey ! Her jKwr dear mamma had been dead 
and buri^ some eight years !) “ my humble salary is barely sufficient to 
pay the physicians fees and totally inadequate to afford those little com- 
forts her serious malady calls for and which she was accustomed to ere our 
reverse of fortune. (Her reverse of fortune, forsooth ! Her mother 
was a discharged housemaid of the Countess of fiullocksmithies.) 
Lady Grimeot used to supply herewith these little comforts but that 
nobfe and charitable lady has now left Clapham for Florence, hat 
ere she departed she headed a subscription list in aid of my dear and 
excellent mama which an indulgent public have most liberally seconded 
and should yon be enabled to gain a few more names in this henevoleiit 
derign you^will ever hold a debt of gratitude yours faithfully 

• Louisa Fielden* 

P.8. I have received the bracelet, it is lovely! many thanks.” 

AfiteV the perusal of the two foregoing epistles, we think the first op* 
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nion that will strike tht! mmils of our readeia will be that Miss Louisa 
Fielden was neither a Chesterfield nor a Cobbett in the fashionable art of ^ 
letter- writing ; but as the Phonetic ^ews” says “ that it is impossible to 

tell the spelling of any English word from its sound,’' it must then eleariiy 
be the young lady’s misfortune, not her fault, in belonging to a nation 
which, according to tliat prtgit, acknowledges such difficulties in its ortho- 
graphy. The second inference drawn, in all probability, will be that ^ tibe 
star” had a rare eye to the main chance, and that she did not dispense 
her smiles iwid glances 'without some remuneration. Nor did she allow 
her engagements to be “ missed to their exchequer’s cost,” as the curious 
purse which lost itself, could it but speak, would readily have testified, as 
well as the little subscriptions for that Utopian rffid ideal personage— her 
bed-ridden mamma, which (subscriptions) invariably found themselves ap- 
propriated by the young lady, who consoled herself with the reflection that 
she had aroused in hei* fellow-creatures one of the cardinal virtues, which 
we are told “ covers a multitude of sins.” She looked, therefore, upon 
these levies on her charitable friends rather as conferring a benefit upon 
them than upon her ; as the intention, not fhe deed, justifies the act, it 
could matter but little to the donors if these well-m^nt intentions and 
wealth went into the pockets and heart of a mercenaiy actress or a bed- 
ridden old woman, so long as they got the credit of doing a good 
action. 

Why is there such an imusual bustle in the quiet town of N— ? 
Why those merry, happy faces, as joyous as a merry peal of bells on a 
summer Sabbath’s morn ? liow was it that the rural 
modes of “ Miss Smith” was unusually filled by dames ordering velvet 
bonnets, satin polkas, and lovely jielerines ? W’hy was it that the* 
dandified attorneys’ clerks sported their ovtre figures in the bright sun- 
shine, on bniken -kneed, tumble-down, hired hacks ? Why is there such 
a rush to the news-mom as the daily papers arrive ? Why did the jolly, 
rubicund face of the, stout cofn-factor brighten up, as he ensconc^ his 
back before the fire, and, as he took a skirt of his coat under either ann, 
inquired, “ I low are shares?” Why did the didl grey eyes of Farmer 
Thrashstraw brigliteu up and twinkle as he read the City Article ? and, 
lastlyi why did our theatre fill so well ? But, noifseftise ! it is not lastly^ 
for in reality, kind reader, the joy is interminable, and simply caused by 
one man — Mr. Hudson; he had waved his magic wand over the town of 

N , and a California had sprung up, or, in other words, ‘‘The 

Bubbleton and Squeekleton Railway” was opened, and the shares were 

actually at 90 premium, and in this speculation the good folks of N 

hiid invested their capital. The bachelors were quite frisky, perpetrating 
matrimony, tours, /ctes, balls, and, of course^ had their own night at the 
theatre. The play chosen under the fashionable and distinguished 
patronage of the bachelors of N- ■ • was “ Hamlet,” with the nautical 
drama of “ Black-eyed Susan.” It certainly was a case of “ ‘ Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out.” Mr. W. V. J. Smythe, the veritable personifi- 
cation of Mr. Kean, was the Prince of Denmark. His dress was in 
keeping with the theatre, not with the play of “ Hamlet one of 
those round hats, styled by some “Jim Crows,” by othere “wide- 
awakes,” and bedizened with ribbons, formed the cJiapeau of •the 
Prince • and a Charles the Second tunic his sable vestment; but not 
having rither Hessian boots or trunks of the period, he aubshtuted 
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our worthy selves. The Qhost was Mr. Bunbitiy, the low comedian 
of the party, a gentleman rather addicted to corpulency and a red 
face, and habited in flesh-coloured tights, coloured hoSb—each leg of 
different colours — and an old helmet stuck on the back of his hesid ; 
he was, in his general characters, a prime favourite with “ the gods,” 
and even now they could not divest their miptis he was not playing the 
Buckstone of the provincial circuits, for just as he had delivered the 
words, Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature are burnt and 
purged away,” simultaneous cries were raised in the gallery of, “ Never 
mind that ; tip us ‘ Old Rosin the Beau ” and it was only the presence 
of the blue-coated functionaries of the law which could restore by any 
means order ; but when \hc ghost scented the morning air— or rather the 
escaping gas — and has to descend the trap, the hole w^as found to be too 
small for the embonpoint of the facetious Mr. Bunbury, and there he 
stuck, like Mahomet’s coffin, midway between heaven and eiirth, to the no 
small delight of the audiency?, who would not this time be silenced by the 
police, and encored it again and again as “ one of the funny dog’s jokes,” 
while Queen Gertrude — Mrs.* Rogers— not satisfied with being accessory 
after the fact of he#>husband’s murder, but must needs commit a few murders 
on her own account, such as Shaks|)eare*s. as well as a few minor assassina- 
tions of her “ h’s” and “ w’s.” After the play followed the “ Boldero Polka,” 
by a young lady, the calves of whose legs had melted into her ankles, 
and after various lurches and jumps, more like the gambols and frolics of 
a por|X)ise than the graceful and sylphlike steps of a dansensv^ she threw 
heFMli^in an exhausted and beautiful manner, into the arms of Signor 
Barritoni, the ballet-master, which graceful attitude was rewarded by a 
round of applause both from Ensign Flatters and Mr. Flooko, and a 
limited portion of the audience. The evenings amusements con- 
cluded with that highly interesting, very dramatic, strongly im- 
probable drama, i* Black-eyed Susan for we much doubt if any 
of our great plays have had a greater “ run” among a provincial 
audience than the one we have just alluded to, and should we ever 
be called to the duties of playwright from sheer necessity, we will 
certainly take that nautical drama for our theme, and work up the 
same component parts as that play, and endeavour to please the 
million,” which is a more lenient task-master than a London audience 
with their hosts of critiques. The great points, or rather “ hits,” as 
they are styled, to please our second-class fashfonable society, and to 
captivate our provincial gallery, are to have young pretty ladies, with 
dishevelled hair, who are being constantly tempted by libertines, for no 
apparent or probable reason except to carry out the morale of the play ; 
the greatest hit*’ is always to have these libertines rich, as if wealth 
was a sort of cardinal mackintosh against every redeeming quality which 
we poor sinners enjoy, and, by tiie same theatrical ratio, poverty is 
always persecuted virtue, persevering energy, and implacable heroism. 

XX. 

What means this sudden change? what means this gloom? 
What mean those dark and lowering looks in a spot anon so cheer- 
fbl ? Forfooth, the once happy town of N— seems as the city 
of tne dead. Everything, every person, is as dreary and melancholy as 
the curfew, the knell of parting day.” ’Tis as an accursed city ; and 
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the reason ? — the Bubbleton and Squeekleton bubble had burst. Mr. 
Dash, the millionaire^ had, for the presentation of twenty shares, become 
the manager, president of the board^ and chief director of the aforesaid 
railway, and when he placed affairs in an express train &nd borrowed 
money to pay a very high discount (utterly impossible to be paid by fair 

5 er centage), he very wisely declined office, and after realising nearly 
ouble for liis presentation shares retired into private life, and handed 
over the Bubbleton and Squeekleton affairs to Mr. Jeremy Cheatham, a 
well-known “ stag” on 'Change, who had commenced life as a stable-b^ 
at Scott’s, of Malton, and having passed respectively through the grada- 
tions of leather-plate jockey, “tout,” and black-leg, he finished by 
‘‘ stagging;” and nothing, therefore, could be mofe probable than that the 
scheme would burst, not on the head of Mr. Dash, for he had already 
sold out ; not on the head of Mr. Jeremy Cheatham, for he was a man of 
straw ; but on the devoted gulls of the once-contented town of N — . 

Our arena of science was empty. In vaip our manager tried half- 
prices — in vain he engaged ‘‘ the stars” of London — in vain he brought 
out new pieces ; in vain — alas ! a^l in vain, everything was vain — ^the 
monetar}' crisis had arrived. He called together his carps, and after the 
manner of the *• illustrious stranger,” harangued his company, intimating 
tliat his exchequer, like that of our public one, was perfectly capable of 
having the polka danced within its precincts without any one having the 
slightest chance of breaking his shins against its bars of ingots, and con- 
cluded by reducing their salaries one-half, which being a case of 
“option’s choice,'* as tlie young prigs say when they are vanned o&to 
Bridewell, why the motion w'as carried easier than our premier would an 
increased income-tax, and worked effectually, until one fine day, a^tale-* 
books say, the treasury and manager were fwn invrnti, and the corps 
dramnti<piii deficient some weeks’ salary ; wliereupon Messrs. Slaughter 
and Brownrap, the butcher and lodgiug-hou^l^eeper, stepped in and seized 
the theatrical “ properties’* for some little arrears of debt which the 
manager in liis hurry of departure or utter forgetfulness liad entirely 
overlooked. 

Pity us, reader ! Behold us seized, and exposed to public gaze ! 

“ Now, gents (oh, the horrid word !), the thirds and last time. A 
fine new pair of top-boots, nearly new ; fivc-and-six offered; worth at 
least thirty sliillings. Come, gents, be sporting — five-and-six. Five- 
and-seven — thank ye. Five-and-eight. I shall positively knock, it 
down. Five-and-eight — agoing, going, go — go — ne. Timothy Taylor, 
postboy — thank ye,” screamed our auctioneer. 

And thus we became the property of a postboy ! — a low, dirty post- 
boy I WE, who had graced the feet of a baronet! — sic transit gloria 
mundi! W£! who had revelled in a laboriously cleaned pair 
of “ tops,” witliout one show of ^streak or dust on our delicate 
selves, and the cottleur de rose, and thus to find ourselves blacked^and 
rubbed over with a weak solution of putty powder and water!! and our 
“necks” smeared over in huge patches with paste blacking! which the 
tliic kheaded clumsy dolt meant for our sides ! ! Our indignation is 
roused. We are mad! 

N ' — had once been a town of no little repute in the paRny days of 
posting and coaching. Many a mail with its four panting steeds, and 
its twanging ya — ya— ho from the guard’s horn, came dashing up to its 
far-famed hostlery, the Rose and Crown. Many a long stage turned 
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ont its passengers to revel among the tongues, • and hams, and fowls, 
and Yorkshire pies of the fat rosy Bomfaoe; and the ostler’s bell rang 
often, and load, for two-pair iiprse on,” aa the peer was whirled 
op to its picturesque old porch; and should there be any young folks 
within tile carriages, the prim old landlady came nodding and curtsying 
out with a china dish filled with sweet biscuits and plum-cake. But 
those palmy days have passed away — a new era has be^un. N— 
18 little better now than a rural village, and nought anses to break 
the dull monotony of its daily duties; the grass grows between the 
stones of the paVement, and is only weeded by the predatory geese and 
turkeys ; the children play at marbles w here before rolled the rapid wheels 
of mails, coaches, and tarriages ; and Timothy Taylor, as he dozed in 
the old porch, and a couple of travel-stained navigators, eating their 
bread and cheese at the pedestal of the market-cniss, and tlie geese and 
children, seemed the only animate things of tlie once bustling, busy town 
of N . ^ 

A rumbling noise is hea^ in the distance ; then a great huge caravan 
of a chariot, painted bright yellow% Hiiiich the worse for w€^ar, is seen 
coming luinl^ringi with a jade<l pair of post-horses up the principal 
street ; the boy cracks his whip as in days of yore — ’tis vain ; the 
horses have done their best, and have not ‘‘a spring” left in them. 
The carriage was that of Mr. Tubercain, a great button manufacturer 
of Birmingham, and he appeared to have buttons'* implanted on 
eveiy feature of his face and eveiy turn of his form, besides studded on 
th^^^nanels of his carriage, and every possible place that an heraldic 
coach-Duilder could demise. Mr. Tubercain’s face — scared as it was by 
4;be spiall-pox—was as like one of bis own treble-gilt indented buttons as 
it could well store, and his voice had a metallic sort of roar, like one 
of his own furnaces, as lie bellowed forth, ** Hoi'ses on.” 

Mr. Tubercain was on hj|| return from an excursion to the Cumber- 
land Lakes, w'hcre he had taken his wife, seven children, one maid, 
and one man-servant; to see •life in this sort of Womb well’s menagerie ; 
and he had found by thus travelling, in preference to railroads, lie 
had effected a saving on the wdiole journey of seven pounds twelve 
shillings and threeponoe. 

In days of yore, the landlady of tlic Hose and Crown would have 
positively objected to take this happy family" on to the next stage 
under four horses ; but it was no gooa mooting such a question now', 
as she had not four horses in her stables, w lierc bidbre some forty or 
fifty stood in line; so the old pair w'as brought out, who did duty in the 
omnibus and mail cart, and anyway else, and Timothy Taylor and 
ourselves, and off we set at a ** snail's gallop,” among the jibes and 
hurrahs of the small hoys, and the grins of the navvies, and the stares 
of the groeer and his assistant. ,, 

Having arrived at W— — , the next stage, Mr. Tubercun calculated 
the expense; twelve miles at twoj^ieiice a mile — twopence of course 
must reduce post-boy’s wages — ^makes twenty-four — two shillings ; three- 
pence for a glass of beer — ^two and three— liberal ! and two shwings and 
threepence were accordingly plac^ by the careful Mr. Tubercain into 
Tinmthy'8%and. Timothy looked and sighed, and tauebed his hat ; had 
it been in the ]^my days of yore, Timothy would haye returned “ the 
compliment” with all the avility of a Beau Brummel, aiul have xetamed 
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home without any fee,, first having, however, g^ven the oflSc 
next boy, and miserable then tlie fate of the unlucky traveller, 
reached the pace of five miles an hour he might thank his fortun 
But time(f* were changed ; Timothy looked a supplicating lbok,^,„^ 
served to Mr. Tubercain, “tluieepence a mile used to be the usual fee, 
limes was so very bad nova” 

« Just the reason I should*not rive you any more, you low ragamuffin ; 
away about your business,” was toe loud reply of the man of buttons. 

Poor Timothy! Poor us! The postboy’^s first act, on his return ta 
N— , after doing up his horses and giving them a far&well pat, was to 
resign his situation, his second to cut down our honourable selves into a 
pair of shoes. Times grew “wosser and wosser” wWi Timothy. He parted 
first with his Sunday clothes, then one thing, then another, and lastly our- 
selves; and behold us now, a pair of shoes, in that refuge for the destitute, a 
pawnbroker’s shop! though we are thus degraded and lost, we still hear 

and see much of life, destitution, struggling virtup, and debased crime, annals 
which, were they laid open to public view, would fill page upon page'with 
the most saddening pictur('s of human naturei Here it was We learnt that 
Mr. Puffer had married Miss Silvertale, but, being addicted to spirituous 
liquors in his youth, he became a complete bibber in his marriage state^ 
until he suddenly expired one morning, but not before he had con- 
siderably reduced his father’s hard-earned rent-roll by various bills, post 
obits, and 1 O IFs. I low true are the words of the great northern histo- 
rian,* wh^ he says “ nowhere does the enervating influence of wealth 
appear more strongly than in the immediate descendants of those 
have raised themselves by their own exertions.” • 

Captaiu Gwynn, too, had married Ada Macgillicuddy, and if evej you* 
want to see a picture of true matrimonial happiness, simplicity, and 
spotless innocence, should chance or fate ever take you as far as India's 
climes, there, in the quiet and healthy little military^ quarter of Dum 
Dum, reside this happy pair. -Harry Devereux was married to the Lady 
Sophia Coldwell, much to the delight of his mother, who was obliged 
to absent herself half the season from town, and seek the south of France, 
to escape the sarcasms and quips of the facetious wag Frisby on her son’s 
amourettes^ wlio had offered himself, on a visit to the •Lt>rd- Lieutenant, to 
find out from personal research the facts of her son’s love case and duel, 
which, with many improvements and witticisms, was that wag’s stock 
joke for that season, and caused, as we have before said, the speedy 
retreat of the Honourable Mrs. Devereux, who has registered a vow in 
her lady’s-maid’s hearing that no other son of hers shall ever go to that 
barbariaa country — Ireland — whose only fate ought to be, in h^r opinion, 
submersion for forty-eight hours under the sea.” To conclude. James 
Whyte — our worthy modeller — has once more returned to Kent, and is 
in good circumstances; and Private F|nnel is superintendent of the nual 

police of i and his good little wife as blithe and as merry and as busy 

as a woodland warbler on the first May morn. Thus have we ended our 
tale, and must now wish you all, kind readers, adieu.” Nay ! let us not 
say adieu for ever ! We have one theme left — ’tis an old joke, but none 
the worse for telling — we can write our Jti- E. G. 
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THE WESTERN WORLD.* 

‘ ' .... 

’changes vhich the United States are constantly exhibiting in 

^ erery national point of view are so great, that the progress made by them 
could not only furnish material for a new woAc each year, but also for a 
record that could not fail to be full of stirring interest. Mr. Mackay’s book 
is just the kind of thing that is wanted. A sober serious observer, he 
surveys the developments of the institutions of a democratic people with 
the eye of a philosopher, and yet as quite alive at the same time to the 
social developments goi^^ on around him, he sketches off the peculiarities 
of the people with all the colouring and strength of outline of a success* 
fill artist. 

Landed at Boston, our traveller contrasts the civility and courtesy ex* 
tended by the federal officers both to strangers and natives landing in the 
country w'ith the wanton and unmannerly conduct which is too often pursued 
at our own ports. Passing Treinon{ House, which, as usually occurs in 
the case of one or two hotels in every large city in the States, is our 
traveller drew up’at the ITuhed States Hotel, which he describes as an 
enorn;u>us pile of red brick, perforated by, he is afraid to say, how many 
rows of windows, having a laige wing on one side, chilled Texas, and one 
in process of completion on tlie other to be called Oregon. The next 
addition that will have to be made will be doubtless California. 

We are ushered up a marble staircase into a spacious hall, the floor of which 
loolTs IKvC a pgautic chequer-board, being composed of alternate squares of 
black and white marble, looking exceedingly elegant, but, during tins season 
*of tire year, being both very cold and very slippery. We apply for rooms at 
the bar, which, in the usual sense of the term, is no bar, but the counting- 
house of the establishment, in which a clerk, elaborately caparisoned, sits 
enthroned, at a considerable elevation, before a desk, which, in point of cost 
and construction, would be a piece of extravagance in the Bank parlour. The 
walls around him are literally«covercd with bells, each having beneath it tlie 
number of the room to which it corresponds, and tliey count by hundreds. 
My flesh creeps at the bare contemplation of the possibility of their being all 
rung at once. 

W'e dine comfortably Sn a private room, to gain which we have to thread 
countless lobbies, lying at all conceivable angles to each other. How a warm 
meal^nds its way such a distance from a fixed kitchen is a mystery to us. 
But, notwithstanding the appalling difficulties obviously in the way,— for it is 
brought all the way from Texas to Oregon, — it is as speedily as it is well 
senr^. 

Boston, however, has been so often described, that the varied craft in 
its harbour, Ha busy wharves, its characteristic stores, its well dressed in* 
teUectual male, and its fair female population, may quickly pMsed by, 
premising that in this land of liberty, nay, in ftt>ut of Fanneuil Hall itself, 
whgre its tocsin first sounded, the smoking of a cigar is not permitted 
under a penalty of five dollars. 

In admtion to the round-about journey by sea, the city of New Yoric 
is approached from Boston by three different routes, eacm of which is a 

* The Wiestem World ; or, Travels in the United States in 1646-47 : exhibiting 
them in their latest development, social, political, and industrial ; including a 
ch wter on California. Ely Alex. Mackay« 1^** of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 

at-Law. 3 Tob. Bidiara Bentley. 
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combination of railway^ind steam-boat travelling. Mr. Mackay appeaj|, ^ 
have chosen his time ill. He was in New Sngland when he oughl|M 
have been in • Alabama, and in the Southern States w^en hd^ ou^t 
to liave been in the Northern. Railway travelling in the States, hoirevif, ^ 
whether it be in winter or summer, has many marked annoyancesl^ 
First as to a specimen of *a class of carriage very common in the United ; 
States : — 

It consisted of one great compartment, constructed to accommodate sixty 
people. Itwaslike asmall church upon wheels. At either end was adoor leading 
to a railed platform in the open air; from door to door stretched a narrow aisle, 
on eitlierside of which was a row of s^its, wantin^only book-boards to make 
tbem look exactly like pews, each being capable of ^ting two reasonably-sized 
persons. Tlic car was so lofty. that the tallest man present could promenade 
up and down the aisle with his hat on. In winter, two or three seats are 
removed from one side«to make way for a small stove ; and, as I was rather 
late in taking my place, the only vacant seat I could find was one on the pew 
adjoining this portable fire-place. My immediate companion was a gcntle- 
mauly-looking man under forty yearj^of age, a loose drab coat enveloping his 
person, and a bushy fur-cap covering his head. Directly opposite him sat a 
lady of about sixteen stone weight, who crushed upagaixfSt the side of the car 
a gaunt lanky Vermonter, in such a manner as to render me apprehensive that 
she would occasion involuntary squirts of the tobacco-juicc which he was 
industriously distilling from his tjuid. Her travelling stock consisted of a 
carpet-bag, almost as plump and bulky as herself, which, as she was bringing 
herself to a comfortable bearing, she consigned to the safe keeping of the gen- 
tleman in the drub coat. The poor man liad leisure afterwards to repent of 
the preference shown him, for having once hoisted it upon his knee, the owner, 
filthough she constantly kept her eye fixed upon it, never olfered to remove it. 
He could not put it on the floor, which was moist with expectoration ; nof 
could he put it on the stove, which was already getting red-hot. He had no 
alternative but to carry it the whole night upon his knee ; but then the ladies 
are used to such attentions in America. 1 had no reason to complain, so long 
as 1 was not the man in drub. . 

Finding, ore long, the heat of the sto^e rather uncomfortable, our 
traveller repaired to one of the platforms attached to the car, where he 
endeavoured ti» wile away time in the open air, smoking a cigar, observ- 
ing the country, and reflecting upon that great social and political 
system, which, in its colossal strides, threatens ere long to monopolize 
the eoiitineut. 

I had not been long engaged in such reflections, when from the next car, 
the platfiirni of which adjoined that on which I was standing, emerged the 
“ conductor,'" alias the check-taker — who is, in America, a peripatetic, instead 
of, as willi us, a stationary fiuictionar}'. Having received my ticket, he was 
about entering the car which 1 had juk quitted, when he stopped short, and 
without speakinc a word, eyed me for a moment, as if he took a great interest 
in me. At length, having permitted his quid to change sides in his mouth, 
he observed, in a tone wliich brooked flot of contradiction, that it was tar- 
nation cold.” To this I readilj' assented ; when, finding me of a communica- 
tiv« disposition, he offered me his tobacco-box, and inquired if I preferred 
standing where I was to being seated within. 

•’Tiabuta poor choice between being frozen and being roasted,'* I ob- 
served. lie looked at me again, as if he questioned my judgment, and then 
»id — , 

** You're a stranger in these parts, 1 reckon.'* 

I replied that 1 was ; and, to avoid questions, continued, that I had arrived 
that very day by the Hibernia^ after a very boisterous passage ; that l«was on 

ApriL^^0l4. LXXXV. NO. ceexL. 2 I 
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' nj way to New York» whence I intended to proceed further aouth, and aftet 
seelhK the country, to return to Europe before the close of the year. All this 
he* received witlugreat apathy, and tl^ intimated tliat he w&s merely acting 
^the port of a friend in telli^ me tliat I would be safer inside. 

** Is there any danger inquired I. 

Supposing there was to be an accident,'* said he, ^*you wouldn’t stand no 
chance here.” • 

" Do they frequently occur witli you ?" I demanded, somewhat hastily. 

** We do sometimes run off the rail, that's all said he, without the slightest 
emotion ; and tbeq passed into the car without deigning to know how I re- 
ceived the announcement. There was but a pitiful choice, certainly, between 
an instantaneous crush to deatli, and a slow broil by the stove ; but, preferring 
the latter, I repaired to vfy place, and submitted to it until tlie train reached 
Worcester. 

Nor is this all. Take a peep at a station, that of Worcester, where 
the line branches off in two : — < 

For some minutes it appeared to me os if the Bedlam liard by had been let 
loose upon the station, or depot, as it is universally called in America. To 
give a true picture of the confiAion — thb rushing to and fro^aud the noise, 
with which all this was accompanied, is impossible. Some pounced upon the 
refreshment-room, as if they fancied it tlie up-train, and in danger of an imme- 
diate start ; others dew about, frantically giving orders, which there was no 
one. to obey ; whilst by far the greater number were assuring themselves of 
the safety of their baggage. This was necessary, inasmuch as the line 
here branched off into two ; t)ie one proceeding to Albany, and the other to 
Norwich, en route to New York. It is by no means an uncommon thing fora 
passenger to dnd, at ids journey’s end, tluU his luggage has, from this point, taken 
an independent course for itself, pursuing the shortest road to the far-west, 
whilst Jts owner is on his way south, or vice vend. This sometimes arises from 
the luggage being put into tlie wrong van, and at others from the vaas them- 
selves being put upon the wrong lines. Sometimes the separations are most 
heart-rending — husbands and wives, parents and children, being sent off in 
different directions. « 1 found afterwards tliat this was the case witli a lady in 
the carriage immediately behind that in which 1 sat. She had been torn botli 
from her husband and her bandbox. She liad no concern about the former, 
as she said he knew how to take care of himself ; but her new velvet bonnet, 

oh ! She consoled herself by abusing the conductor, who bore it meekly 

for some time, but was» at last goaded into telling her that that was not the 
way in which to treat a gentleman, and that she had no business to get into 
the wrong train ; from which he derived but little satisfaction, as she insisted 
the whole way that it was the train that was going w|ong. 

At Norwich, we have again the usual scramble for hotels, which 
were all full to overflowing, and not a spare bed to be had for love 
or money : — 

The ponderous but very comfortable arm-cliairs, which invariably form the 
chief feature in tlie garniture of afa American top-room, were immediately 
appropriated, as were also the cliain and tables in*tbe adjoining mms. Some 
1 m tliemaelves down upon the floor, #ith billets of wood for their pillows. 1 
had Ibckily been able to seize upon a chair, and sat for sometime mosUig upon 
the strangeness of my position. On my left sat a large burly man, about forty, 
in the attire of a farmer, and who, Bfce myself, seemed indisposed to slumber. 
He chewed with unusual vehemence t and my attention was fiist attracted to 
him by the unerring certainty with which he expectorated over one of them* 
into a spitt^n, which lay between two sleepm on the floor. He occasionally 
varieU his amusement by directing his fllthy distillations egainst the atove, from 
the hot side of which they sometimes glaimd with the report of a pistol. By- 
andpbye we got into conversatioii, when 1 discovered that he was from the 
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Granite State, as New* Hampshire is called, and that he was on his way to 
Oregon, via New York and Cape Horn, a distance of 15,000 miles, Iwjt of 
which he seemed to make very light. only trouble was, that he would be too 

late for the ship, which was to sail on the following day* I observed, t hp*'- in 
tliat case bis disappointment must be very great, inasmuch as many weeks 
must elapse ere a similar opportunity again presented itself to him* He as- 
sured me that it would be v^ trifling, for he had made up his mind, since he 
had supped, should he miss the ship, to " go west” to ** Illinois State.” 1 was 
astonished at the facility and apparent indifference with which lie abandoned 
the one purpose for the other. But it is this flexibility of, character that is at 
the very foundation of American enterprise. Let your genuine Yankee find 
one path impr^ticable, and he turns directly into another, in pursuing which 
he never permits his energies to be crippled by f]di:i]e lamentations over past 
disappointments. 

Embarking on the steamer from Alleyn’s point, on the River Thames 
our traveller was borAc past a tall obelisk, raised to the memory of some 
Americans, who are said to have been treacherously massacred, during 
the revolutionary war, by Bri^h ^Idlers : — 

Whilst looking at this, two men, who were on deck, advanced and stopped 
within a pace or two of me. The elder, and spokesman %f the two, was about 
forty-five years of age, and was dressed in a long overcoat, which was unbut- 
toned, and hung veiy' slovenly down to his heels. He stooped, not at the 
shoulders, but from the ^tomacli ; ^hilst his sallow face was furrowed like a 
newly ploughed field. His lips were thin to a degree, his mouth being 
marked but by a shar[) short line; and when he looked at you, it was with 
nervous and uneasy glinces, furtively shot from beneath a pair of shaggy Jjplf- 
grey eyebrows. His expression was malignant, his tout ememble rephlsive. I 
instinctively turned away from him, but it seems I was not to escape, for, 
having brought me, as he thought, writhin hearing distance, he muttered to his 
companion, but evidently at me — “ Yes, there’s a moniment raised to the eter- 
nal shame of the bloody Gritishers; but we*ll take the change out of them for 
that yet, or Colonel Polk’s not my man, by G — d !” I Jooked at him, mo- 
chanically, as ho uttered these words. He stood between me and his com- 
panion, as motionless as a statue, his eye, whigh turned neither to the right 
nor to the left, apparently fixed on the; distant shore of Long Island, but with 
ears erect, in evident expectation of some rejoinder to this flattering harangue. 
Deeming it mure prudent to make none, I turned away and paced the deck, 
which 1 iiad the satisfa('tioi||pf perceiving caused him*nb little disappointment. 

It is but just to remark, however, that tliis occurred during the 
Oregon mania, and that the man who could manifest his hostility in so 
gross a manner was one of the few to be met with iii the sea-board 
and commercial States, who had been seized with the mania, and so 
powerfully did the poison operate upon him that he could not keep 
from biting. 

As the steamer approached New Y’ork, a more amusing and equally 
characteristic scene occurred : — 

After breakfast, I seated myself by ttfe stove, and commenced reading but 
had been thus engaged only a few minutes when I was accosted by a stout 
short elderly gentleman, dressed in snufiT-coloiired cloth from head to foot, 
who made me his confidant so far as to inform me that w'e had been veiy lucky 
in getting a boat. Having nothing to object to so obvious a proposition, I 
categorically assented, in the hope of being able to resume mybrok. But in 
tills 1 was oisappoint^, for he was soon joined by a middle-aged man, wjtU 
very self-sufficient expression, who asked me— 

“ Didn’t OUT Prez’dent’s message put the old Lion’s back up ?” 

The steamer by which 1 had arrived being the first that had left Liverpool 

t 2x2 
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after tli6 receipt in England 6f the President's warlike message^ the most in- 
tense interest was manifested on all hands to know the effect which it had 
produced in EvrOpe. I, therefore, replied—** Considerably.” * 

** We expected it would rile him a bit— rayther— we did;” added he. 

** Didn’t it frighten him a leetle*^ asked the gentleman in snuff-colour. 

'* As an Englishman, I would fain be spared the humiliating confeuion,” 
replied I; ** particularly as the whole will be published in the papers in the 
course of a few hours.** 

This, as I expected, only made them the more curious. The first speaker 
returned to the charge, urging me to let them know what had taken place, 
and advising me, at the same time, that 1 might consider myself amongst 
friends ; and that the Amt^ricans were not a " crowin’ people.” 

*‘ Well, gentlemen,” said i ; *‘ if you can sympathise with a fallen enemy, I 
have no objection to speak plainly with you.” They shook their heads 
affirmatively, and showed, by drawing closer to, tliat tliey really meant kindly 
towards me. 

** The publication of the Message,” I continued, was all that was neces- 
sary to shake to its foundatron the European settlement of 1815. Prince 
Metternich immediately dismissed Reis Effendi across the Balkan. M. Guizot 
'^tihed Abd-el-Kader that the triple alliance was at an end : whilst England, 
in alarm, threw her^lf into the iiands of Russia, entering into an alliance 
offensive and defensive with that power ; and, as a guarantee of good faith, 
giving up the temporary possession of Tilbuiy' Fort to the Autocrat, wliosu 
troops now garrison the key of the Thame^” 

“Is that the way the British Lion took the lash of ‘Young Hickory?’” 
asked the first speaker. “ Well, I swan — ” 

*‘ He needn’t have been scared in such a hurry, neitlier” said the gentleman 
in^buff-aalour; ** for maybe we didn’t mean it, after all.” 

. Th^ aspect presented by New York in 1846, so much resembles that 
which it presented in 1844 and 184o, that it need not detain u^. The 
steam-boat, the rail, and less frecpiented cities liavc at least the attraction 
of grater variety. The passenger from New York to Philadelphia has 
to he conveyed to* the station by steam-boat acn>ss the Hudson. On 
gaining the opposite shore • Mr. Mackay describes the passengers sis 
jumping in crowds upon the floating slip wdiere they landed, and flying 
with a precipitation which might have led one to suppose tliat each and 
eveiy of them hod been pursued by a sherifT s ofliccr. We wonder what 
chance ladies have in a country where ever^hing, seats in carriages, 
berths in steam-boats, beds in hotels, and plates at dinner, are only 
obtained by a rush and a struggle ? 

The snow was drifted In wreaths on the rail, and the train, preceded 
by a snow-plough, would rush at these like a huge hattering-rani, and 
if it did not succeed in forcing its way, would back and rush to the 
charge again and again, throwing all the passengers of a heap into the 
fore part of the carriages. Sometimes, m tender mercy to the said 
passengers, the train would he detacdied, and the locomotives set at it 
theipselves, taking a good race, sS as to strike with more effect* The 
breach at length made, bock they would come for the train, whMi they 
tagged along like so many camp followers^ Until a fresh obstacle had to 
be stormecL 

New di this was to me, it was exciting and amusing enottgli so kmg as it 
occ8|ioned us no serious detention; but just as we were approaching the New 
Brunswick station, we nm into a tremendous wreath with Smk force, as to 
baffle all our efforts to get out of it aeaiti. In vain did the engineers use 
eveiy device which mor^ engineer could hit upon* There were the locomo* 
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lives liulf-buried in tli® snow, and there they would remain. The poor plough, 
which boro the brunt of the battle, was completely invisible. Our position 
was like that of a great sword-fisii which thrusts his formidable weapon into a 
ship's side with such ofieot that he edhnot extricate hiinselfagain. 

“ Snagged, I reckon,** said a Mississippian to the company in general. 

“ VV e*re not aground, no how, that's clear,’* added a Missourian beside 
him. 

“ 1 should like to sec the ground to put my foot on,** said a man from New 
Hampshire, wlio must have stood about six feet six in his stockings. 

“ I am sure, stranger, you needn’t want ground where a seventy-four will 
float,” ejaculated the Mississippian, laughing, and eyeing him from head to 
foot, 'riie rest joined in the laugh against the New Hampshire Anak, who 
drew in his legs under his scat, as if he was^shiitt^g each of them up like a 
clasp-knife. 

The efforts made to relieve the train were vain ; there was an hotel 
at Brunswick, but the beds were pre-eni^aged as at Norwich, and so 
about 300 passengers liad to make a night of it, in fixist and snow, in 
the beleagured carriages. * 

We had a newly married couple nn our carriage, and they alone had my 
sympathy. The ceremony luid been performed that \^ry day in New York, 
and they wore now on their way to Philadelphia on lhc‘ir marriage trip. Tney 
were both young, tlie bridegroom apparently not exceeding twenty, and the 
bride looking about sixteen. There slie sat, in her ribbons and orange 
blossoms, hmking sh}, confused# disappointed, and half sorrowful. Poor 
thing ! 1 pitied her, 

“ De best house in Philadelphy, Sa,” said an officious negro, when our 
traveller at length reached tlie end of his journey. • 

Is it far off?” I inquired. 

“ Good bit from de water,” said he, “ but not fur when you get dere!** 

External life in Philadelphia being pretty much what life in New 
York is, with the exeeptiou that the same impetuous actinty is not 
observable, that it has a more orderly and decorous look, the passions 
both for amusements and dress being more subdued, yet much gaiety 
and no little vice being hid tuider a prim maiuierisni ; we shall pass 
onwards. About a hundred miles of railway cAnnofl^ Baltimore with 
Philadelphia, the petty State of Delaware being crossed by the road 
uniting the capital of Maryland wdth that of Pennsylvania. 

A journey by rail^vay south of Philadelphia, and, indeed, south of the 
Hudson, has many things about it that are disagreeable to the stranger. It is 
then that he is brought in close contact with tobacco-chewing to an extent 
that is positively disgusting. If previously unaware of the existence of tiiis 
depravity of taste, he might fancy, seeing a number of men w'itii their respec- 
tive jaws constantly in motion, that they belonged to the race of animals 
chewing the cud — with the cxpectoiwl accompaniment as a slight modifleatiqn 
of the practice. Nowhere is this disgusting habit so essentially annoving as in 
a railway carriage. In the open street it is possible to avoid the nuisance, as 
it is in a public room, such as a bar-rodm, by giving a wide berth to the spit- 
toons; but in a railway carriage there is no escaping it. Think of being rfoped 
up in a small compartment, with no vacant space but the narrow aisle in the 
centre, with nine-and-fifty distillers of tobacco-juice around you! The con- 
stant spitting which takes place from the moment that the passengers take 
their seats, is carried on to so formidable an extent, that scarcely five mmutes 
ctepse before the floor is absolutely moist with it. * ^ 

Nor are these all the unpleasantnesses of travelling 10 the Soothem 
States. The extent to which A^^glo- Americans carry their antipathy 
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to the coloured race is witn^sed here in its fiilL • Here is a painful 
example : — * 

At one end ofdtlie car in which I wa^ seated sat a young man) ▼erjr respect- 
ably dressed, but who bore in his countenance those traces, almost indelible, 
which, long after every symptom of the colour has vanished, bespeak the pre- 
sence of African blood in the veins. The quantity Srhich he possessed, could 
not have been more than 12^ per cent of his whole blood, tinging his skin 
widi a shade, just visible, and no more. If his face was not as white, it was, at 
all events, cleaner than those of many around him. 1 observed tliat he became 
very uneasy every time the conductor came into the car, eyeing him with timid 
glances, as if in fear of him. Divining the cause of this conduct, I determined 
to watch the issue, which ^s not long delayed. By-and-by, the conductor 
entered the car again, and, as if he had come for tlic purpose, walked 
straight up to the poor wretcii in question, and, without deigning to speak 
to him, ordered liim out with a wave of his Hriger. The blood in a mo- 
ment mounted to his temples, and suffused his whoh* face; hut resistance was 
vain; and with a hanging head, and broken-hearted look, he left the carriage. 
He was not a slave ; b it not n soul remonstrated, not a whisper was heard in 
his behalf. Tlie silence of all indjeated tl^^ir approval of this petty manifesta- 
tion of the tyranny of blood. Thenc bold defenders of “ life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, ’**these chivalrous assertors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, looked with utter indifference ou this practical violation of the 
•* rights of man.” 

“ Sarved the d— d nigger right,” said a youngster scarcely ilwenty, at the 
other end of the car, ^ and those immediately around him lauglied at the 
remark. 

The station at Baltimore is described as lieing* like Pamleiuonium let 
loose. There was uot au hotel in town hut was represented by one or 
two negrcK's, who did the touting for it, each having the name of his 
Boniface displayed on a baud which surrounded his hat. 

“Barnuin's, gen’lemen — Barmims — now' for Bariiiim*$ — only house in 
town — rest all sham^r^kin but no ’possum — yhaw, yhaw — Ikirnum s, Bar- 
imm’s!” 

“ Cause Eagle eaten all d« ’(lussum up, and left iiuffiii but de skin— de 
Eagle's dc house, gen’lci^cn<^burra for de Eagle !” This was said by another. 

“ Get out, you brack man^^id the representative of Barniim's, himself the 
blacker of the two; “tell your massa to send a gentleman next time, will 
you — it’s lowerin’ to de’profe.ssion to hah you here — get out.— Barnum's 
gen’leroen— Barnum’s !” 

Baltimore, the chief seat of Catholicism in the..Unit<'d States, upholds, 
according to Mr. Mackay, its character for beautiful w'omen; but the 
Mexican war has diminished its credit for containing the greatest number 
of blackguards. As the north trains had their snow-ploughs, so the 
trains in the soutli had their cow-ketchers — a stning iron-grating fixed 
to the front of the locomotive. On the way from Baltimore to Washing- 
ton an unfortunate cow that was lying on the line was killed, and picked 
up at the same time by this formi^Bfle instrument 

" I can stand a hog, but them ’ere cows are tlie devil to pay,” said fte 
stoker, as he proceeded, with the help of some others, to drag the carcase off 
the m^hine, and deposit it by the side of the line. 

^ Might thmr not as well take it into Washington now?” I observed to one 
of the cystanpers. 

1 puppose they wdiild,” said he, ••but that they want to leave room for 
4he iiext a remark whk^ enabled me certainly to resume my place, with a 
▼eiy comfortable feeling of security. 
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Thd cwital and the capitol must share the fate of ether 'well-known 
eitieSy ^ passed o^er briefly. Not so, boweyer, with Mr. Mackay, 
^sdio makes each ihl^oentral point for len^hened, but able and unpre- 
judiced, discussions upon American society, local and g^ner^ and on the 
politicians and political aspect of the United States. So also entering 
into Virginia inevitably leads to as lengthened disquisitions on slaverV) 
its social, moral, and political aspect, as Washington does to party-spint, 
organisation, and tactics of the federalists and separatists. These are the 
heavy dishes in a course of American travel : we must keep to lighter 
Care. ^ 

From Washington to Richmond, tlie first part of the journey is per- 
formed by steam-boat on the Potoriuie, the sc^ery of which is full of 
beauty ; the latter by rail. An example occurs at the end of the water- 
journey, remarkably illustrative at what an early period of life that 
sharpness of repartee^ uliich is so characteristic of Anglo-Americans, 
develops itself : — • 

Amongst those who arrived by the train from Richmond, was a western 
farmer and liis family, cvidentlv on a dimmer 4>ur. 

Father,” said his son, an intelligent little boy, after looking for a few 
moments at the broad expanse of the river, “ it*s as big as ffie Miss*sippi.’* 

“And as yaller too,” was the reply. 

But we don’t liave no snags nor alligators liere, my little man ; nor do we 
blow up two dt‘ three hundred people at a time,” said a Virginian in shirt- 
sleeves, who was doing duty in some capacity or other on the wharf, and who, 
bearing the boy’s remark, was anxious that he should not go misinformed upon 
the points wherein the Potomac had the superiority over any and evefy river in 
the NVest. • 

“ Cos you can’t get up steam enough in Virginny to blow up an cgg-sbell,” 
retorted the boy, discerning his informant’s intention, and by no moans satisfied 
with it ; for w Inch he was informed by the latter, that he was “ too smart by 
half, if he only know’d it,” and that to a moral certainty, his father “ must have 
many more like him.” 

Riehniond is a small but pretty town, with the ^pearance of which 
in|pft persons are familiar in this country , ft'oin the numerous prints that 
are met with of the stones and the falls coTfrigjj^us to it. At Jlichmond, 
the traveller fijjit finds the warmth and fenourof the south, superadded 
to that frank and ready liospitiility w’hich is eveiywliere characteristic of 
American society. But thei’c is also another feature of southern blood, 
exceeding sensitiveness, and so strict is the code of honour here, that even 
coolness inevitably entails a deadly feud. 

On the way from Ricliniiiud to Weldon a scene occun’ed between the 
wayfarers and a Mormon preacher, which we regret we have not space to 
extrac‘t. The extent to which religious fanaticism is carried in the 
States can scarcely be imagined ; but, to give one example, we shall 
quote an occurrence that 'took place in quite a different part of the 
country, — the agent in which was ai^ Elder of the Baptists, who stopped 
Mr. Mackay iti the streets : — • 

“ Young man,” said he, stopping me, and laying his hand paternally upon 
my shouldei ; “ liow’s your soul r” 

“ Quite wdl, I thank you,” I replied, “ how's yours 
«« Bless Uie Lord!” he continued. 

*‘Ainenr 1 responded. , 

“You’re an* heir of damnation,” said he, in great hasW, after apparently 
measuring me from top to toe with his eye. 
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** The idea seems to give you positive pleasure,** observed L 

He looked at me again for^ few moments, after Which he told m|pn great 
confidence that the sons of Anak would be brought low. To this r replied 
that, not knowiqg them, I could not bf expected to feel rouclf interest in their , 
fete. • 

He looked hard at me again for a few seconds, and then shouted so as to 
attract the attention of the passers-by, ** you’re a Scribe— ^ou’ re a Scribe!** 

Any thing but a Pharisee,** I repliect, and walked on, leaving him to make 
what application he pleased of my response. 

The journey from Milledgeville, where the traveller has, the first time 
on his way fronr Boston to New Orleans, to take the stage-coach to 
Montgomery, is replete with fun, unextractable in our limited space. 
Not only were the passengers obliged frequently to walk, but they were 
also, besides being jolted, and finally upset, obliged to help in dragging 
the ponderous vehicle out of the slough. What is most remarkable of 
all, is the imjludence of those upon whom you luvk'e to depend for the 
time being : — 

“ Well I’m blowed !** said the judge ; but why or wherefore he was so 
I did not hear, as 1 wtis making my •-way out whilst he w'as vouchsafing 
the explanation. Qn getting out, 1 found myself perched on the side of 
the coach w'hich was uppermost, the vehicle lying flat in the mud on its 
other side, like a ship on her beam ends with her cargo shifted, Tiie 
driver, who was by this time perched on the opposite side of the hateh- 
way, immediately put down the handle of his whip amongst those below, 
shouting out at the same time, “ Come, be stirrin* there, will you !” The 
judge thereupon began to exhibit some signs of life. First raising his head, 
aj^turning it slowly round, he took the exact measure of his position, after 
mich lit; brought his arms into play, and then, one after the other, recovered 
his legs. Having at length raised himself to a kneeling position, the driver and 
T got him by the collar of the coat, by means of which, with some aid from him- 
self, we managed to elevate tlie “ fourteen stun’ *’ into air and sunshine. The 
commissioner was the next dragged out. His face, poor fellow, was somewhat 
scratched, and one $idc of it besmeared witli dirt, tlic judge having pressed it 
into a soft pillow of mud, which liad squeezed itself in through the window. 
Next came my friend with the nails in his shoes, wlio turned out to be a famer 
from the banks of the Miami, in Ohio. From his position we could only renter 
him aid by dragmdg him out heels foremost, which wc did. Then came the 
lady, of whom mr a time we had lost sight altogether. Sh^ came up much 
crushed and disordered, hnd on being let down in the mud, frantically grasped 
the judge, who was still engaged in adjusting himself, and; asked if there 
was any chance whatever of our getting safely to our journey’s end. After 
pausing for a time to consider, he replied, gravely but kindly, that there ” was 
a chance, but that it was not mighty promixin*.” He bade her calm herself, 
however, as she would get used to such incidents in time, as he liad done. 


The hotels in Mobile are on a most extensive and sumptuous scale, 
scarcely surpassed by any of those in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, 
and excellent steamers convey passen^rs thence up the Mississippi, or 
across Lake Pootebartraiu to Nei^ Orleans. Now-a-days that so many 
are enjoying a pleasant trip in imagination up the latter river by means 
of Mr. BanvaiSrf instructive painting, Mr. Mackay’s account of bis 
ascent of the gM^river, of the steamers, their accommodations, and 
their strange ^ mention their racing, to which dangerous 

fonctice so pertinaciously, will have many attractions. 

We A for another hotel scene at the far-famed Saratoga, 

wlnA contains a wrinkle for travellers. 
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In the chief hotel tl\^ dining-room is of prodigious dimensions. It is, in 
fact, tw> enormous rooms tlirown into one, in tfie form of an L. Three rows 
of tables take t]^e sweep of it from end to end. It can thus accommodate at 
least 600 guests. The windows of both sections of the ditfing-room looked 
into the quadrangle, and my friend and I observed that several of the loungers 
in the colonnade evfi^ now and then cast anxious glances within as the tables 
were being laid for dinner. ’It soon occurred to us that there might be some 
difficulty in getting seats, a point on which we souglit to set our minds at rest, 
so that we might be prepared, if necessary, for the crush. But we could effect 
no entrance into the dining-room to make inquiry, every approach to it 
being locked. At last, however, we caught in tiie colonnade a tall black waiter, 
dressed from top to toe in snow-white livery. 

“ Will there be any crush, when the bell rings?’* J demanded of him. 

“ Bit of a squeeze, tliat’s all,” he replied, “ but you needn’t mind,” he conti- 
nued, regarding me ; “ the fat uns get the worst on’t.” 

Then you can’t tell us where we are to sit?” said I. ^ ‘ 

“ Jist where you happen to turn up, gemmen,** he responded, grinning and 
showing his ivory. 

** But surely,” interposed my friend, ** you can secure a couple of chairs 
for us ?” “ “ , “ , 

“ It’s jist within dc power of possibles, gemmen,” said he, grinning again, 
but with more signilicunce than before. My friend slipped a quarter of a dollar 
into his hand. Oli ! the power of money. That which was barely possible 
before, became not only praciicablc but certaift in a twinkling. He immediately 
left us to fulfil our wishes, telling us to look in at the window and see where he 
secured chairs for us. 

When the doors were opened, so jgreat was the hurry-scurry, that it 
seemed as if some w’cre leaping in at the windows. Then th^rc ardSie 
such a clatter of dishes, and a noise of knives and forks, mingled with a 
chorus of human voices, some •commanding;, others siipplicatiitg th6 
waiters, as our traveller tays he had never heard before. The waiters 
themselves were flitting to and fro like rockets, sometimes tumbling over 
each other, and frequently coming in very aw^kward collision. Every 
now and then a discord would be thrown into the harmony, by way of a 
smash of crockery, or crystal. The ladies attended this riotous scene in 
full drcss. Ill about twenty minutes the hall looked like the deck of a 
ship after action, llie survivors of the dinner still remained at table, 
either sipping wdne, or talking together, but the Icfet had disappeared, as 
if they been carried out, wounded or dead. Their fate was, however, 
afterwards revealed. Before dinner they had risked their necks to secure 
seats at table, after dinner they had done as much to secure seats in the 
colonnade, where they could smoke and chew^ at their ease, in arm-chairs 
or rocking-chairs. Rushing for a seat in a railway carriage can be under- 
stood ; but there is something exceedingly iiicong;ruous in rushing to 
enjoy so idle a pursuit as smoking, as there is something exceedingly 
repulsive in the idea of rushing to one's meals. Such a state of things 
can only have its origin In an extreme selfishness, which is ever alarmed 
at being anticipated by even an imaginary rivalry.^ 
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THE MASKED BALL AT THE OPERA. 

• t 

BT GHAELB8 SBRVET, ESQ. 


sot ABEL SrOONINGTOE. 

The carnival of 184 — was an unusually gay one in Paris. The Fau- 
bourgs St. Germain and St. Honore vied with each other in a succession 
of brilliant entertainmciitn ; fallowed fete^ dinners^ routs, concerts, 
balls, and private theatricals kept the gay world in a perpetual state of 
excitement, sufficiently and sufficiently pleasureable to desennuyer 
the most weari^ and worn-out of fashion's votiEiries, were he even as 

used up” as Sir Charles Cpldstream himself. 

Among the thousands of English at that period quartered in the 
French capital, few, if any, eater**d more freely into the revelries of the 
season than Sir Abel Spoonington, a young baronet, lately come to his 
title, rich in landed and fiium^d property, passably good-looking, but — 
by way of compensation, would say — bvte a faire jjlaisir. 

His weak point — no uncommon one with birds of his feather — was an 
implicit belief in his own lady-killing powers ; an idea which neither time 
nor experience could do away witli, that he was destined to be loved for 
^]gself alone, apart from any advantage of rank and fortune with which 
nature had so superfluously endowed him. One would have thought if 
anything could have undeceived him, a few weeks* residence in Paris would 
have done so most effectually; but the reverse was tlie case. Every fresh 
deception, far from putriog him on his guard for the future, only made him 
more credulous ; unlike an egg, the more he was dotie the softer he grew, 
and such was his eagerness —nay, impatience — to discover the exception to 
what he had too often found to be the general rule, that even the most 
unpractised co^uett^ (if indeed such a rara avis exist in Paris) might 
have hooked h^m without ffifficulty, he being always too ready to listen to 
the voice of the charmer, ‘‘ charm she ever so wisely.” 

And whither, of dl places in the world, are we about to accompany 
our hero in search of. disinterested loveliness ? To a luxurious boudoir 
in the Rue de Varennes, or to the simple attic of sbme triin-waisted ^- 
sette in the Faubourg St. Denis ? ^s ! no ; both covers had been 
already tried, and wiUi the same unvarying and dislieartening result; the 
habitual expression df our friend Spoonington'a iace being so candid, so 
unsuspicious, so unmistakeably jolly green, that one glimpse of it usually 
sufficM to render the temptation to victimise him irresistible. Whether 
the ol^t of his attentions was a grande dvtme or a workwoman earning 
her Sgt/een sot«s^||^Rir Abel founii himself, after a veiy short oourt- 
ship, js farJitiMjJlPfQrk as ever, and for this he had only ttis own hanne 

as a last resource, he determined on a hazardous 
overweening and Quixotic self-reliance peculiar 
opting the principle of the adventurous man 
to extract the one eel from tlfe hag^ll of vipers — 
m parlance) to have a shy at that mank-abounding 
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lottery, a masked ball at the Opera. This idea came into his head on 
the Saturday morning^— or rather noon, for •Sir Abel ms no early riser 

previous to ^ Mardi Gras, while sitting in the snug bachelor’s apart- 
ment, for which he paid 400 francs % month, at least tiKee its value, in 
that many-courted building on the Boulevard de la Madeleine, called the 
Cite Vinde. , 

Devilish good thought,” muttered he, laying down his Gcdiffnanim 
“ Dinner at the Trois Freres^ an hour or two at the Palais Royal — there 
are some deuced pretty girls in the Revue — and then, if I have any luck, 
I think 1 may manage not to sup eUone. At all even^ there is no harm 
in trying.” 

Shortly after indulging in the above solilo<|ay, his elaborate toilette 
completed, Sir Abel paused before emerging on the Boulevard, to speak 
with the porter of the exterior court (for in the Cit6 Vinde each court 
has its concierge^ w^^o was sweeping his domain. • 

“ Mousscu Picot,” said he, in his best London French. 

“ Que desire milor,” replied the concierge^ with great alacri^, for the 
young baronet was an excellent hmtaire^ who always paid his letter and 
message hill without looking at the items. ^ 

“ Mousseu Picot, 1 shall probably be late to-night, so do not sit up 
for me.” 

“ Merci, milor; milor is going to the masked baU.” 

“ Je craw que oui,*’ replied Spoonington, who never could pronounce 
the oi, 

“ It will be very full, miJo%*’ chimed in from the interior of the l^e 
Madame Picot, a blac;k-cyed little houlotte of remarkable solidity, wlmse 
tongue appeared to have discovered the secret of perpetual motion, an^ 
who contrived to talk and attend to a small saucepan on the fire simulta- 
neously; “ milor will not require a costume or domino — of course not — 
otherwise Mademoiselle Sophie — une cousine a moi — has a beautiful 
assortment Rue Neuve St. Maijc. She promised to thke me with her to 
the Opera some night or other, but I am a&aid I stand a poor chance of 
going this year, for the Carnival is nearly over, and Picot says that seven 
francs (you can get them for seven in the Passage de I’Opera), is too 
much money to throw away on a ticket. Beside^,, I cannot go alone— 
sans cela^ milor — ” 

But mihr^ to whom Madame Picot’s harangue, delivered with Patter- 
like volubility, was in a great measure, if not wholly, incomprehensible, 
had already stepped into his brougham, and was on his way towards the 
heart of tlie English quai'ter on a round of visits. 

Ah ! imbecile d' Anglais I'' murmured houlotte^ indignant that all her 
eloquence should have l^en lost, and lazily resuming her post near the 
fire which she had quitted for a moment to ascertain the effect produced 
by her confidence; ‘‘ Tu ne m’^outes settlement pas, tu te moques (I 
am afraid the woid she used beg^ ^th an f instead of an m) de moi ; 
ah inaie ’ah main ! vienue mon tour, et cristi, je te le rendrai bien !’ 


n. 

THE GREY DOmNO. ^ 

It was nearly one o'clock when our hero reached the doors df the 
Academic Royale. The first rush of >Tsitors was over, and a muhatude 
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of Pierrots, Debardeurs, and Polichinelles, were alrea<^ hard at work in 
their accustomed arena, toeing it and heeling it to bid Musard's inspiring 
strains. A few dominos, but very few, were seated in the^ passages lead* 
ing to the foytr; and here and there a closely -hooded ittcogniia was 
pouring forth astounding revelations into the ear of some recognised male 
acquaintance, who was vainly endeavouring discover in the assumed 
shrill tones of his informant some clue to her identity. 

A glance at the almost deeertedybyer showed Sir Abel that his time for 
action had not yet arrived, so entering a private box which he had secured 
for the occasion, be amused himself for nearly half-an-hour in watching 
the gay doings in the salfe below. When he again emerged into the 
corridor all was bustle <\nd confusion ; the staircases and lobbies were 
thronged with dominos of eveiy shape and hue, from the mysterious 
black to the more compromettant pink and sky-blue. The ouvremes 
were busily occt4picd in ticketing and putting away cloaks and great-coats, 
and^n unlocking one box -door after another, os tlie coupons were handed 
over to them by their respective owners. Some of them, moreover, were 
driving a brisk trade in bouquets, acting strictly upon the principle of 
those experienced fancy-fair vendors, whose motto is to price every article 
at four times its value, and never to have change. 

Elbowing his way with soino difficulty through a motley crowd of 
chattering and screaming revellers, whom the termination of a polka in-- 
female had just let loose to w'andcr about until the music should strike 
up anew, Sir Abel at length reached tlie fenjer^ but not without a few 
chance rencontres^ more or less agreeable. ^ He had, indeed, hardly closed 
tB? door v)f his private box when a polite Tuik, cmibellished with a nose 
resembling in length and dimensions an exceedingly knotty cucumber, 
requested to be allowed to introduce him to a partner for the next quad- 
rille, the said partner being no other than a gigantic postilion with jack- 
boots, a cracking whip, and a flaxen wig with long hanging curls, which 
kept perpetually flapping into his face every time he moved his head. 
Hastily and somewhat uncerqpioniously declining the proffered favour, 
the verdant baronet, after advancing a few steps, found himself encircled 
by a trio of very hideous and very familiar demons, who first barricaded 
their intended victim in^a comer, wherein be w^as as securely wedged as 
the middle-man in a crowd before the pit-door of the Opera on a Jenny 
Lind night, and then, in a cat-like manner, began to play with him. 

Monsieur looks ill at ease,” remarked No. 1 to^No. 2. 

Monsieur is no monsieur,*’ retorted No. 2. ** Monsieur is a milor. 

Monsieur’s name must be * Smit.’ ” 

Or Sir Thomson,” suggested No. 3. 

^^Messeu !*’ exclaimed Spoonington, with a most patriotically British 
accent. ' 

Connais pas*' interrupted No. 2, blandly. ** We do not recogmse 
such titles among ourselves. My friend on the right with the eiccsrea* 
cenc^ (a couple m red horns like huge carrots) is called Lucifer, he on 
my left with die lovely moustache (a daub of red and yellow point, like 
the flames blaring for the accommodation of the souls in pumtoiy, as 
painted on the mils in Italian villages) is Asmodie, and I, irm Mdor*s 
permisrioD, im Bdphi^por.” 

^^Itaissy tnoa tfonk^I** ejaculated Sir Abel, s t ri v in g, but m vain, to 
cioape from bis tormentors. 
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<< TranquiUe /*’ exftlaimed No. 3. MUor is unreasonable, to ask 
impossibilities.^ Whoever heard of tranquillity at a masked ball ?” 

Hush, Asmodee. Don’t you ate MUor is come here, to look after 
Madame son Spouse /” 

Or to moke conquest^” chimed in Lucifer. << MUor a le physique de 
Vemphir • 

Ho ! ho! ho!” laughed the three demons in chorus, as, in obedience 
to a faint scraping of fiddlestrings emanating from the orchestra, and 
announcing the temporary re-animation of Papa Musard, they scampered 
away hand-in-hand, ever and anon encircling on their way some unsus- 
pecting wight, and executing around him a war^ance of a veiy diabolical 
character. 

Left to himself, Sir Abel proceeded without further impediment to the 
foyer^ which by this time presented a very gay and entmtaining aspect. 
The non-admission of costumed personages not only relieved the ear from 
the shouting and screaming which re-echoed Ithrough the other less privi- 
leged parts of the theatre, but qlso greajly facilitated the rise and pro- 
gress of the thousand aud one intrigues and mystifications in which the 
hooded and dominoed frequeiitei's of a masked ball so especially delight 
Most of these were seated on benches roqud the room ; some waiting to 
be spoken to, and others already engaged in impartiii;; confidence after 
confidence to their perplexed listeners ; while a few, more recherchces 
than the rest, not contented with one victim, were dispensing, for the 
benefit of the admiring groups by w'honi they were surrounded, an 
apparently inexhaustible stock of sarcastic witticisms, most impartidfly 
abusing everything and everybody. 

Sir Abel was not long a silent spectator of this scene, although it musl 
be owned that his first attempts, at love-making were most signal failures. 
Venturing to hazard a tender avowal to an isolated fair one in a corner 
of the room, he received for answer an intimation that the person 
addressed did not understand Chinese ; ai^ on his subsequently seeking 
to establish a conversation with another fascinating incognita ^ and actually 
going so far as to seat himself unbidden beside her, his empressement was 
abruptly checked, and his eloquence paralysed by the following quotation 
from Gavarni, meaningly whispered in his ear loy a charitable rose- 
coloured domino. 

C’est vieux ct laid, mon chcr, tu es vole comme dans un bois. 

At length it seemed as if fortune were weary of persecuting the 
luckless baronet, for, after more than one fruitless endeavour to win tlie 
attention of some sympathetic syren, he suddenly came upon two masked 
and hooded females, walking in his direction. On his approach, they 
separated ; one disappearing into the couloir^ and the other, who woi'e a 
handsome grey domino, continuing ker walk, slackening her pace a little 
as she came near our hero, who, nothing daunted by his repeated mishaps, 
once more drew upon his nearly exhausted stock of fascinations, and 
accosted her. 

Somewhat to bis surprise, his advances were graciously received ; the 
lady did not say much, it is true, but as Sir Abel’s knowledge of French 
included a vague acquaintance with the proverb qui ne dit mot consent,” 
he took it for granted that the brUliaut orbs playing away so vigorously 
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behind the rather ki^ eyelet holes of her mask were &r fipom being 
typical of indifference^ and shaped his course aeeordingly. 

She cefuipldaiow who I am,*’ nsunnured he to hmiself ; these can 
be no selfish motives here. If her face is like her figure, she will exactly 
realise my idea of a pocket Venus.*’ ^ 

Now the Cytherea in question being not short, but also stout, 

and marvellously resemUing a Dutchman in petticoats, the baronet’s 
idea would naturally appear a veiy strange one, if the short-sightedness 
— or rather blindness — of love were not already one of the most univ^« 
sally recognised items of our proverbial philosophy. And that Sir Abel 
Vioe in love there could he no reasonable doubt : his previous disappoint- 
ments, coupled with the unusual deference with which his almost unin- 
telligible jargon was listened to, made him cling the more perseveringly 
to what he not irrationally looked upon as his las(^^ hope, and invested the 
object of his fancy with a halo of imaginary perfections, which the 
ingenuous and enamoured Spooningpton never for a moment tliought of 
analysing. 

III. 

TH^fMAlSON DOaiE. 

Finding matters progressing so favoumbly. Sir Abel at length ven- 
tured to propose an adjournment to the Maison Doree ; and here, for the 
first time, he noticed a slight appearance of hesitation on the part of the 
Wy. Npt that she had the remotest notion of declining the offered 
supper — far be it from us even to insinuate such a heresy — but, if the 
pl^ trutii must be spoken, she did not understand what the proposal 
was. As long os her admirer confined himself to attentions wliich re- 
quired no answer, and which, whetlier she comprehended them or not, 
could easily be replied to by an alternate nod or shake of the head, the 
courtship went on admirably ; but the moment that a direct question 
was given, and a direct answer required, it was quite another story. 
So that it was some time before poor Spoonington, who would persist 
in pronouncing Dor6e Dory, and who, whenever he wished to be par- 
ticularly intelligible, ai^ved, through the medium of stammering and 
stuttering, at an exactly contrary result, succeeded in persuading tMet 
chert to accept a seat in his brougham as far as the restaurant alluded 
to, into which they entered through the side-door in the Rue Laffitte. 

As soon as they w'ere fairly installed in a cahinety and bad indulged in 
a preparatory glai» of Champagne, previously to commencing an attack 
on the paiage a la bisque and lolMter salad, fianked by divers rarities, 
piscatoiy and vegetable, which the waiter, to whom carte blanche had 
been given, took espedal care should 1^ supplied and charged for, 
whetbOT they were tasted or not, 8ir Abel gallantly su^^gested (in his 
own peculiar French, which, conscious of our utter inabibty to reproduce 
it, we shall take the liberty of tranriating) that his frir companbn should 
remove her mask. 

Meddem,” he began, I hope— I trust that you will now penmt 
me to gaxe qp — ^ 

Ited, monsiear,** was the sUghtly irrelevaiit reply, I wilt trouble 
you for some soup. A little more— tbank you, that will do.** 

Ga^ on — ^ resumed Sir Abel. 
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“ Another glass <rf champagne,” intemipted the incognita^ growing 
comparatively loquadous. “ Sapristi, c’est cossu, 9a !” 

** Those lovdy features,” continu^ Spoonington, wholly incompetent 
to appreciate the un-academical language of his guest ; let me implore 
you to take — ” 

A little salad,” abruptly interposed Vohjet cheri^ lifting up fix>m 
over her mouth, as she spoke, the black lace attached below her mask, 
and thereby greatly facilitating her proposed attack on the eatables, 
and plenty of the lobster. Dieu !” added she, aftgr disposing of a 
liberal mouthful, “ quc c*est bon, le homara !” 

Beautiful creature !” thought Spoonington^ how g^racefully, with 
what fascinatiTig naivete she expresses her satisfaction !” 

“ You don't eat, monsieur," suddenly eiAlaimed the miniature Aphro- 
dite, laying down her j^nif'e and fork, and holding her glass for some 
more Ai'. ‘‘ For my*part, I could no more sit les brae croiseSy with 
all these good tilings before me, than 1 cdUld run backwards up the 
Colonne Vendome.” 

The idea of the speaker's ever arriving at the summit of the monument 
referred to, except by the aid of a wiiidliiss, was too* preposterous to be 
entertained by any reflecting mind ; but Sir^Abel was too deeply occupied 
by his own cni*a[>tiired thoughts and by the gray domino of his enchan- 
tress, to be capable of questioning the propriety of the simile. 

“Quel aniourr de domino !” said he, at length, “how becomingly it« 
sits I My flivourite of all colours, too. Let me at least,” added he in a 
most transcen dentally sentimental tone, “ remove that odious mask.” 

“ Non pas r exclaimed the fair one. interposing to prevent the betrayal 
of her incognito, “ By and by perhaps, but not yet. Besides I have not* 
half finished my supper. What are those queer little black things, by 
you ?’■ added she, pointing to a plate of truflies, and impaling one on her 
fork before Sir Abel had time to answer. “ Ah ! que e’est mauvais ! 
J'aime cent fois mieux les haricots.” < ^ 

At this moment a small clock 011 the mantel- piece struck tluree. 

“ Already,” exckiiined the Venus, starting up in amazement, “ and my 
poor cheri of a husband, who has been expecting me home this hour. 
Bieu de Dieu, what will he think !” ' 

“ Tliiuk !” said Spoonington. “ Is it possible than you can care about 
what he thinks ?” 

“ Vous ditesf' replied the lady, interrogatively; then without waiting 
for an answer continued, sotto voce, “ I can^t make out above half he 
says, but he rolls his eyes about like M. ^eraphin’s marionnettes. 1 can 
hardly help laughing though I am so sleepy.” 

“ Surely you are not going to leave me ?” exclaimed Spoonington, as 
his companion rising from her chair, made a very decided movement 
towards the door. “ Permit me at ail events to escort you home— 'a la 
maisonn.” he added by way of rendering himself more intelligible. • 

“ Mais,” hesitated Venus as coyly as she could, an effort wholly lost on 
her admirer, who was engaged in “agitating the communicator,” or in 
other words in touching tiie belL 

“ L’addition, garconw,” said he to the “ slave of the ring,”, whose obe- 
dience to the summons was as instantaneous as that of his namesake in 
the fairy tale. “L’addition,” (Spoonington having got this term de 
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rigueur quite pat, a rare oqpunence with him, repeated it twice, and with 
unusual emphasis). 

Quick as thought appeared the^ desired document, land in another 
minute the baronet and his Queen of Beauty were seated side by side in 
the former's extremely well appointed brougham. 

“ Where shall I tell him to drive to saj^ he. 

I live in the Cite Vinde." 

^^Whees?” cried Spoonington, doubting whether he had heard 
aright. 

“ In the Cite Vind6, near the Madeleine.’* 

‘‘AVhy, then we a^ neighbours!*’ exclaimed Sir Abel. Quel 
bonheurr !** ' 

Monsieur lives there, alib ?** asked the lady, when the carriage was 
fairly in inotioi£i. ^ 

Certainly,*’ replied Spoonington. Au preinifre, c^r/rienie cour.” 

(The reader must not imagine from this that there are twelve court- 
yaids attached to the building alluded to, Sir Abel having contracted, in 
common with many of his countrymen, the habit of pronouncing deux as 
douze, ) * 

When shall I see you again ?*’ pursued our hen>, the more eagerly, 
inasmuch as they were drawuig near their journey’s end; •* to-morirw, 
oh, promise me, to-inoiTow.” 

. Whenever you like,” was the unexpected reply. 

‘‘At what hour might I— without being indiscreet — presume — ’* stam- 
mered out Sir Abel, more than half bewildered with joy. 

“ Any hour you please,” said Venus after a luoincnt's consideration as 
‘to thoi purport of his question. “ I am up before seven every morning.” 

“ One glance then, only one, at that lovely face,*’ exclaimed the en- 
raptured baronet, again essaying to withdraw the mask, as the carnage 
passed through tlie grille of the Cite Vinde. Tliis time the incognita 
offered no resistance ; the silken strings yielded readily to his touch, and 
disclosed the goddess of his imagination, the Ilouri of his fancy, in the 
bliape of our black-eyed and voluminous acquaintance, 31adame Picot. 

For a moment Sir Abel sat in speechless horror, an interval of which 
the little portress took advantage to open the door, and place herself 
once more on terra firma, 

“ Sacmrebleu !” at length shouted Spoonington, rolling the r after 
the fashion of Citizen Caussidi^re. “ C’etait le portierre 1” 

“ Who is as mucli obliged to Milor,” said Madame Picot, curtseying 
and speaking very rapidly, as if to make up for the resttaiot so long put 
on her tongue, “ for all his kindness and gallantry (great stress was 
laid on these two w'ords), for his supper and carriage, as she is to her 
cousin Sophie (Rue Neuve St. Marc, Milor remembers), for so un- 
expectedly calling for her last evening wdth a billet de baU and (here 
the Speakers eyes twinkled most maliciously) an ‘ amourr de domino,’ ” 
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Part IV. 

About a fortnig^ht liad •elapsed since the day when, as stated in my 
last, I was riding through the long, lazy little town called Maitland, on 
ray w'ay to the north-west. 1 had passed beyond what, in colonial 
phrase, are called the “ Eoundarics of Location thit is to say — as I 
believe 1 am right in expounding — beyond tjje limits of the country 
which has been proclaimed into counties, and ^thin which the govern- 
raeiit is willing to sell (anybody being willing to buy) the waste lands 
of the crown. In other words, 1 had got into the proper regions of the 
“ squatters,” where Uie* lands were occupied, until recentfy, by no other 
right than the primitive one confcired by first possession. 1 say until 
recently, because I presume by this time, by virtue of a recent imperial 
statute, a “ fixity of tenure” has been granted to our squatting friends, 
in the shape of a lease for }'ears from her Majesty the Queen ; whereby 
certain grave and solemn rights are conferred on these tenants in capitCy 
such as would pass muster before even "those awful personages “ the 
judges of the land.” 

In these remote wilds the squatters have plenty of elbow room ; for as 
their beeves and their sheep increase and multi[>ly, tljey go forth in quest 
of more land. There is thus, as it were, a constant tendency amon^ 
this new race of men to run away from civilisation ; but the as constant 
inpouring of population from the parent country in some degree iiypedes* 
or corrects it. There is presented, liowever, a scale of social retrogres- 
sion sufficiently marked as you proceed from the old settled districts, 
until you find yourself at the ne plus ultra of British occupation. 

There are some popular errors abroad with respect to the Australian 
s<juattcrs— courmiiig that term to the mastist-- squatters. I can assure my 
readers that e\ery one of these gentlemen was not brought up at Eton, 
or distinguished at the university. Among them are no doubt a fair 
proportion of well-bred young men, who have in *ome degree given a 
tone and character to tlie whole ; but that whole docs embrace people of 
almost oery class of European society. It is indeed amusing to note the 
very various people who arc to be found leading this nomade life in the wilds 
of a new country. Who may be the owner of this “ station ?” — Two years 
ago a linendraper in the city of London. Who of this ? — An adventurous 
young chemist. Who of that ? — Served his articles to an attorney ; and liis 
father dying, leaving him a round sum in Consols, he resolved to cut sheep- 
skin in Chancery Lane and clip fleeces in Australia. Who of that ? — 
An officer of the army. — Of that ? — Ditto of the nav}\ Of that ? — An 
English yeoman. Of this ? — A former underwriter at Lloyd’s. Of this ? 
— A Highland laird’s seventh son. And so you may go on. Imagine all 
these parties in their several walks in England, and then suddenly transport 
yourself to Australian Tartary, yvhere you shall meet them after a season 
or two of bush-life ! Remember that well-disciplined youth behind a 
counter in Oxford Street, his white cravat so scrupulously neit, his^air 
as well oiled and adjusted as one of Ti^fit’s wigs-— can that be the same 
individual who now wears a blue*baize shirt, with beard that would 
ApriL — VOL. Lxxxv. no, ccczl, 2 k 
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become a dramatic bandit or a republican de la v^tUe f And in what 
will you distinguish him frbm his next neighbour, twenty miles off, 
bi'ought up in hereditary horror of trade ? He rides as welh smokes as 
well^ “ slangs’^ as well, speaks quitd as good English, and though his 
retrospections be not quite so fasliionable, it must be a critical eye tliat 
detects anything less gentlemanlike in his demeanour. 

The fact is, ^at, whatever the wide differehce of origin, identity of 
present occupation, and the same wild scenes invoking the same combi* 
nations of ideas, have already stamped the whole squatting interest 'with 
the generic properties of a caste. It shows how soon men may iinleam 
the past. One of their i^culiarities, amongst the younger of them, is 
their sailor-like love or occasional lark. Whet are they to do? 
Living for months in tlie wilc^, when they reach a town they are like 
the sailor comings to port after a long voyage. Their pent-up spirits 
seek a vent, and they indulge in all manner of ecdentric follies — a source 
of actual enjoyment for tlie jnoment, and of retrospective pleasure here- 
afiter, when, sailor-fashion, they yam over tlie past. 

Behold me now riding my grey nag. , Before me is a wide expanse of 
nearly level countrr, slightly covered with grass and herbage, with 
occasional visitations of those eternal gnm-trees. In the remote distance 
blue hills are rising above the horizon; not a cloud is to be seen ; and 
the sun bums as it does in Syria. There was but little wind — what 
there was, warm, coming from die north-west — and occasionally it 
would raise up clouds of dust from the nearly bare and arid soil. Were 
English Spaniards, we should sleep in die middle of the summer 
days in Austr^ia; but not being Spaniards, but English, we brave them, 
out to 9 ur great discomfort — riding, walking, doing business,’’ just as 
we would in latitude north. 

I was a stranger to the country I was now journeying in: but I was 
on a well-beaten track, and the information I had received at the place 
1 had tarried at the night previous, led me to calculate that 1 had some 
ten miles to go before I reached the end of my day's journey. It was 
about two o’clock in the afternoon ; the hottest time of the day. 1 had 
ridden some forty miles since morning, with but one short stoppage ; 
but not pressing my horse, but either gently cantering or walking him,^ 
under ordinai'y circumstances there was inetde enough, and to spare, in 
him for the rest of his work. The heat, however, liad become so un- 
usually oppressive that I felt disposed, botli on the poor beast’s account 
and my own, to stop for an hour under the first shady clump of trees 1 
could discover. 1 accordingly diverged a little from the track I had 
been pursuing, and directed my nag’s head to a gently rising ground 
about a quarter of a mile on my right, where not only some trees pro- 
mised me a shade, but where I fanci^ 1 detected something like a 
water-hole”— the discovery of which is often as grateful to the Austra- 
lian wamderer as to the traveller in in Arabian desert. I had scarcely 
thus changed my coarse the few points neoets^ to hit the spat in 
question, when 1 heard the sound of a loud-craekiog whip, and premndy 
I saw standing on the top of the elevated ground a man on faonebaek. 
We approached each other, but befiire we hM time to come within hail 
1 saw my io&pcesakin vecified. The hmeman rode direct down to the 
spot 1 had imagined was the walpr-hole, and thm descending, I saw 
only die man’s head above the sunoiuidiDg leveL As 1 neaied 1 feond 
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He was habated in fustian trousers and lace-up boots^ with spurs, and 
a check shirt open at the neck, showing a skin as brown as a Carib’s. 
He wore nothing over his shirt. He was a clean-shaved felfew, as I 
have noticed the stockmen often are, in distinction to their masters, who 
almost to a man affect thd moustache and beard. He might be about 
thirty years of age. His features were sharp and angular. In his hand 
he had a short-handled whip, with a very long thong — the instrument 
with which he had just been making the air ring again. His horse was 
a very well-bred, bony animal, such as you would be sure was equal to a 
hard day’s ride ; and, as is not always the case«^ith stockmen's horses, it 
appeared well groomed, among other indications of care in this respect, 
its mane and tail being properly trimmed and combed. Moreover, the 
snaffle and stirrup ironsVere of a good polish, and altogether 1 saw before 
me, as far as externals went, a most favourable specimen of the Australian 
stockman. 

“ This is fortunate,” I said, puslnng my'^teed down to the water, into 
which the panting animal th^t its nose nearly up»to its eyes with its 
avidity to slake its thirst ; I thought 1 marked a water-hole.” 

“ Yes, sir, this is one of the best holes^within twenty miles of us ; I 
have never known it dry during the five years I have been in this country. 
I thought I might have come across some of our bullocks hereabouts-— 
you didn’t happen to see any in your ride, sir ?” 

Not a living thing the last thirty miles but a native dog and sons^a 
crows.” 

‘‘ Well, this water-hole was my last chance. We are wanting tp sen4 
off a dray to-morrow, and those rascally bullocks that we brought in yes- 
terday broke out of the yard last night. It’s all that thief of a Boxer, 
who breaks through everything ; and the brutes knew they had a long 
journey before them as well as'if they were Christians, and so made o£^ 
and are now hiding themselves. Heally scfme of these old bullocks get 
as knowing as human creatures. 1 have been at every water-hole within 
twenty miles of the station since daylight, and I made pretty sure I 
should have started them at Dolly’s Pond.” • • 

‘‘ Is that what you call tliis water-hole ?’’ 

Yes, Dolly, the Brammagen shepherd — and a capital shepherd he was, 
though bred an operative, as he called himself — Dolly was murdered here 
by the blacks ; but 1 made sure I should have found the bullocks here, the 
thieves. I have but one place left to look at, and that is on my way home.’* 

** Pray, how far do you call it. to Mr. Twiddy’s station?” 

‘‘Mr. Twiddy, that’s my master; his station is about twelve miles 
from here.” 

“ Then you are one of Mr. Twiddy’s stockmen, I suppose?” 

I have been in his service since I arrived in the colony, in tha sliip 
Hyderabad^ eight years ago last January ; 1 am now his head stockman. 
You, sir, are the gentleman he has been expecting, I suppose?” 

I am glad he expects me ; I feared he might not have received my 
letter.” 

“ It was a chance he did, as your messenger was just the most druphen 
fdlow we have ; but he happened to be pble to get no drink the last fifty 
miles, and so he arrived safe, letter and alL But if you have no objeetioiif 
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sir, I will show you the road to master’s ; you m^ht, perhaps, pass it, 
for it turns off the road when you are within half a mile of it. 

Thank you, « my good fellow; I shall be glad of yeur company. 
They never tofd me of the turn-off.*’ 

“ No, they never do. They know it so well, tliat they forget to men- 
tion it. I nave been served that sort of trick iifty times ; they say you 
can't mistake the road follow the beaten track* and then you are sure to 
come to two beaten tracks, and you take what looks the most used, and 
you lose yom^elf. We had a gentleman come up to one of our stations 
once to ^ treat’ witli master about some sheep, and he took the left road 
imtil it ended, thirty miles off, in a deserted station, where the gentleman 
had to pa^ the night wi6h nothing to eat. Next day we found him 
coming back again ; he had the sense to do that, and to keep the road, 
or it might have, been a cose of died in the bush from starvation. He 
was a stout young fellow, and there was great fdh about the number of 
mutton chops he ate — the frying-pan was hissing away for a full hour.” 

You, {>erhaps, don't mind waiting half an hour, while my nag gets a 
mouthful of grass, aiid I smok^ a cigar 

Oh, 1 can accommodate you for that, sir, for I incline to a pipe 
myself.” 

My companion now seated Ihmsclf on the grass. He had slipped his 
bridle off his horse s head, and crossed the stirrups over the saddle. 

“ You don't fear leading your horse to himself,” I said, as the animal 
began to pick out the best grass with great judgment. 

A stockman s horse is worth nothing if he w^on’t stay by his rider. I 
had great work.with Bobby at first ; now he minds my voice more than 
whip on spur. See, he knows I am talking about him ; do you observe 
how he stops and looks round at me ? You may safely let your horse 
go, sir.” 

I had attached t\)e bridle to the thong of my whip, so enabling niy 
nag to feed, while I could draw him in whenever I might want him. 

** He will not be disposed Uf be off such a day as this from the good 
quarters he is now in ; besides, he will stick alongside my horse.” 

I accordingly let him off, and the two nags drew towards each other in 
an amicable way; thekt heads were soon in the some direction, and you 
heard their jaws in concert over the green grass — green from its neigh- 
bourhood to the irrigated soil of the spot we had chosen as our resting- 
place. The two riders were both busy smoking— myself a cigar, the 
stockman, who I observed kept himself at a respectful distance, the 
invariable short pipe. If I am somewhat particular in uarratiug this 
scene, it is that it is one which has dwelt on my recollection as very 
suggestive of how an ordinary day is spent in the squatting I'egioQs of 
Australia. 

I now obtained from my companion an account of the couiitiy within 
a radius of fifty miles, and hc^ ail his descriptions of where good 
feed” was to be found — ^and water — and where dogs*’ were numerous 
(the sheep-kiUing native dog, more like a fox than a dog)~and where the 
natives'* were troublesome. I tried to draw him out upon other topics, 
for I soon began to regard him in a favourable light. He seemed a 
shrewd fnuik^chap, not without a touch of thoug^tfuliiess, the result of a 
life and occupation generally lonely, and whose mind was little likely to 
be warjjed by any bookish or newspaper theories oonceming the out*^ 
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landish world he waft sojourning in — the kind of fellow whose instinctive 
promptings as to right and wrong I have otten found worth listening to, 
while they arfl not infrequently of , great use in the fqpnation of sound 
views upon matters falling within the range of his observation and expe- 
rience. 

“ And so you have beeij eight years in the country ?” quoth I. 

I have, sir, last January; and during that time I have lived more 
hours on horseback than afoot. But I was always fond of a horse. I 
once heard master, speaking of me to a friend of liis, say that Bobby and 

I made up a Centaur and it happened that 1 knew what he meant.*^ 

Do you not at times wish yourself in England?*' 

“ I do now and then, when I look over there hot plains without a cot- 
tage or a cottage-gar Jen upon them, still less a village or a churchyard. But 
then, when I am mounted on Bobby, and have a fifty milq^* ride before me 
— nothing to pull m5 up — no turnpikes or park- walls — all free and wide — 
Bobby fresh — a new cracker to my whip-*-a good breakfast inside — 
fresh breeze — then I like my work. Besides, I have better prospects here 
than ever I could have in Englancl; and 1 am wise enough to bear that 
ill mind — my mates are apt to forget it.” • 

“ And you miss the churchyards?” 

I do, sir; they tell men that others went before them in tjiis world. 
They toll us that we had fathers. We all seem here as if we had dropped 
from the clouds. Tlien I do at times yearn to be back in an English 
village and hoar the noise of many children.” 

‘‘ Well, but you ^\ill have all that in time up here; and if ^^ou don’t 
like waiting, you might go to the Hunter • . 

“ So I think ; and meantime I can afford to stay a few years Joiiger. 

I have already lived long enough in the colony to see all the changes 
between the country as God made it, until we got to a police-station and 
a public-house. That took pkice at master s old station ; and now they 
are even getting something like a village there, and I have heard that a 
parson is likely to be placed there aud a church built. But it was because 
the country w as getting filled up that drove master away. That was his 
second move. Master is a proper one for plenty of elbow-room. He 
finds one day that the feed is getting scanty since the last dropping, and 
he and Mr. M‘Tavish, whose sheep are also increasing fast, begin to have 
disputes about who lias a right to the run on the other side of the Stoney 
Rise. Master bids me over-night get the two horses ready by break o' 
day, and w e start the first thing in the morning on an ‘ expedition.' An 
old black, master is kind to, gives us a notion where we are likely to find 
* good country.’ Tw'O days we journey, going to the right and the left. 
On the third, about sixty miles from the station, and where never white 
man’s foot trod before, avc reach fine ranges, with good cattle feed in the 
flats, and plenty of water ; and we ^iid how a dray may be brought all 
the way. Master has taken good account of how w^e steered, and the 
bearings of the hills — for he is as great a dab with his compass as any 
government surveyor — and w^e get home again. I promise master to say 
nothing of our discovery, and I keep my word. Nobody knows where 
we have been. Then we muster two or tnree thousand sheen, to make a 
beginning with, and we get a couple of drays and a mob oi cattl% and 
off we start for the new run. Mastei^is an active gentleman, and in a 
week we have formed a new station. Then the natives, knowing nothing 
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of the Commandments, begin to plunder us ; lust master is averse to 
bloodshed, and goes amongst them without fear, always laughing— -and 
he throws a spesr as well as any of fhem— and so he concfliates th^em, as 
they call it, which is better than shooting them down.” 

And that is the present state of affairs* with you here ?” 

Yes ; hut we shall soon have the old story over again. Neighbours 
grew up around us at the last station ; so master sold it, and came on 
here.” 

“ And the natives arc pretty quiet with you now hereabouts ?” 

Yes ; master manages them weU. He has got a gift that way, as I 
have knoA^-n some gentlemen have. But no lasting good can ever bo 
done with them, 1 fear. sit, They are bom vagabonds ; but our stock* 
men often b^ave like great blackguards to them, there is no doubt of 
that. Master always tells his stockmen, * Now always try and find out a 
reason for not shooting them. 1 know some of yoif are too ready for an 
excuse to defend ,iyo7/r5c/rer,«whieh means killing them — now mind, I give 
you fair warning, Fll have you hanged if you hurt them.’ I tell you, 
sir, there is great difficulty in getting'our stockmen to be quite sure that 
they are as much human beings as we white men are. They look at 
their odd monkey faces, their skinny limbs, their dirt and red ochre, and 
the things they eat, and they never can believe that they are the same as 
people who wear shirts and breeches, and eat mutton-chops, drink tea, 
and read newspapers. I am sure there are few ofi the stockmen who are 
so ready to click their triggers at a native but would have a very different 
Ibeling if. they pointed their pieces at a white man, in white man’s 
clothes. But ^ey must be taught better ; and what with Governor 
Gipps *and the law, and the Methodist preacher and the gosi>e], they 
will at last learn that a black native is not to be shot down like a 


kangaroo.” 

Here let me sa^ a few words respecting these people, the result of 
some pretty extensive knowledge of them. Their general history, since 
their country has been intruded upon by the whites, seems to be this : 
they arc more or less ferocious when tneir country is settled by Euro- 
peans. They slaughter sheep and shepherds, and are in turn slaughtered. 
It may happen that* the aggression is sometimes commenced by the 
whites; but more frequently 1 fancy the sheep and the stores in the 
huts of the shepherds are inducements to tlie natives to commence first. 
Then the police are called on to interfere, and a campaign gives the 
natives a foretaste of what a ^^gubbernor” can do. Then come tlie 
protectors of aborigines” — a peculiar species of mao, called into 
existence hy the government of late years; part religious missionaiy, 
part civil mnetionary — a paid philanthropist, who soon gets a turn of 
phrase peculiarly his own, and thoughts and habits peculiar to his newly- 
discovered vocation. 1 believe he ^oes some good, but not nearly the 
amouht he complacently ^‘reports” that he does. He is not the im- 
poster he is often thought to be ; at an^ rate, he matly imposes up<m 
himself. He tries to inspire himself with hope that, amidst all their 
barbarism and degra^tion, the natives are, through his medium, pickiiig 
up some nptions oAaligion and morality. By degrees the runs fim 
up, and the settlers increase in numbers. The natives beoome used to 
their presence, and aensiUe of ^eir power, and of the power of the 
^ policy.” All these influences together bring about peaceable rdatioiis ; 
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but the protectors afe apt to look upon the whole as proceeding from 
themselves— from the “protectorate,” as*tbey grandly designate their 
institution, corporately considered. On the other hancL the civil officers 
of the government and the settlers*very generally deriae Ihe pretensions 
of the protectors, regarding them as men whose interest it is to talk in 
a certain way, and whftj under the guise of benevolence and piety, 
think cliiefly of the “ main chance.” The general opinion Is, that the 
natives are hopelessly a vagrant and debased race, of whom nothing 
whatever can be made in the way of Chiistianisation or civilisation. 
The protectors and their followers are a small minority, thinking that 
something may be made out of them in both respects. But all appear 
to agree that they must soon disappear from the face of the earth ! 

My companion and I had had a pause in our conversation for a few 
minutes while we smoked in a musing mood. 

“ Hush,” said tlie stockman ; “ now lift your eyes, and look to the 
top of the rise before you.” • 

I raised my eyes accordingly, and there, at the top of the hill, I saw 
a large bullock’s-heacl— merely the head— staring at us. 

You villain, I see you,” said the stockman ; I thought I should 
find you — I thought I could not beiar out in my reckoning.” 

Here the bullock tossed his head. * 

“ Ah, Master Boxer, you know it’s all up with you.” 

By tills time we had before us seven or eight other heads, all intently 
regarding us. 

“ They don't attempt to bolt from you, I see.” • 

Oh, they know quite well they are caught. I thought I heard them 
stealing gently to the top of the rise — 1 have had my ears opeu since I 
came — I thought they couldn’t be very far off. If I hadn’t caught 
Boxer's oyc, h<» would have quietly stolen back again. Come down, you 
thieves, you may now come and drink your fill.” ^ 

Hereupon the whole lot, itbout a dozen fine large bullocks, all came 
demurely down the hill like a parcel of schoolboys who had no chance of 
playing truant any longer, and were soon di’inkiiig out of Dolly’s pond ; 
tlie stockman, with a mixture of anger and good-nature, abusing the 
ringleader, Boxer, who seemed to have a sly oonsciousuess that he was 
singled out as the chief object of reproof. 

Ill a few minutes the stockman and I were mounted on our horses, 
when one crack from the former's long thong brought the bullocks in a 
mob before us ; and in this way we proceeded at a leisurely pace to my 
friend's “ station.” 
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At the present moment, Tvhen Sardinia is about once more to enter 
into active hostilities with Austria, it u*ill not^be uninteresting to seize 
from the pages of an able writer,* many year3«familiar with Italy and the 
Italians, under all their various phases, some traits illustrative of the 
progress of Italian revolutionary feeling. Mr. Macfarlane was, at the 
time of the advent of tlie reforming Pope, in a part of Constantinople 
which is itself an immense Italian colony. Among these ore throngs of 
political refugees, uiifortipiatc rcformei'S, or baulked revolutionists, and 
great has always been the trouble of their respective ministei's and consuls 
to keep peace among them. As the Pope took further strides on the 
road of reform, f.nd as Charles Albert assumed a warlike and defiant 
attitude towards Austria, these expatriated patriots hccMine louder in talk, 
and higher in preter.sions. * They began to wear tri-coloured ribbons, 
and placarded the streets, \\hije a goc^ly crop of beards, whiskers, and 
moustaches grew, aud underwent a still greater increase, after the French 
revolution. To shave was considered a certain sign of monarchical and 
nristocratical tendencies. Political opinions were also strongly announced 
by liats. ** And how contemptuously,” adds Mr. Macfarlane, “did they 
look down upon us, peaecable. matter-of-fact Hnglislirnen, who wore none 
of those fashions or emblems ! When these hats first came out, we could 
scarcely walk through the streets of Pera, or tlm>»igh those two Perote 
j^radises/ the smaller and the great burying-ground, wiUiout tlie risk 
of being insulted otherwise than by looks.” But if thei*e was little 
harmoit^’ between these haughty liberals aud the English, there w^as little 
more among themselves. Old jealousies broke out anew, and fresh 
discords arose iis affairs advanced, and as they constituted themselves into 
political circles or c4ubs. 

At Smyrna the Republican^ were equally busy and noisy in setting up 
tri-coloured flags, holding 7> JJrums^ and taking oaths to die for the 
union and indcpeudence of all Italy ; there had been many signs of dis- 
union and jealousy among them, although there had been no such dis- 
graceful scenes as at the Turkish ca[iital. Mr. Macfarlane remarks of 
the quarantine at Malta — “ The people about the place were very 
negligent and uncivil ; they were all Maltese. Ou? Whig reformers have 
not left a single Engiisliman on or in the establishment. The Smiches 
love to execute authority over those whom in fonner days they considered 
as tlieir superiors and masters.” We shall smart some day for this so- 
called “ liberal,” but exceedingly mistaken, policy towards the Maltese. 

Landed at Messina, Mr. Matffarlane states that there were few signs 
of the modi-talked-of bombai'dmeut, and equally few traces of the havoc 
of war. •* 

We landed. Still not ihc slightest sign of bombardment, not the weakest 
trace of tlie havoc of war. (i fabulous journalists ! Mendacious newspaper 
correspondents ! It was not until we came to a place of arms, near the liarboiir, 
Fort Keale, that we sa^bny evidence of a conflict. This fort was breached in 
two places, apd the were yet open and ragged ; but these breaches had 
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been made by the Me^inese themselves, who had stormed the fort and driven 
out a weal; garrison or somewhat less than 200*men. When the Sicilians first 
got possession pf this work the citadel fired a few shots at it, but this artilleiy 

g ractice had merely dented a few stones on the seaward facwof the fort. The 
lessinese had never garrisoned the work, nor done anything to repair the 
breaches, though, in case of an attack by the Neapolitans upon the city, this 
would have been a highly fmportant position and defence. 1 hinted as much 
to a master-tailor who was figuring as a captain of the National Guard ; but he 
sneered at tlie suggestion, being persuaded that the French and English jfleeU 
would not allow the king to make an attack. 

Happily this delusion must end now, whether or nol the long-pending 
negotiations have been brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Within the 
town were Liberty Streets and Victory Streefb* innumerable, caps of all 
tjuts, colours, and shapes, every one in an uniform of some kind or other, 
and placards wliioh, not satisfied with calling the Messiiiese ‘‘ a people of 
lieroes,” ‘‘an invincible people,” also called them a “ l5ivine people” — 
Popolo divino. • 

I have lived much (says Mr. Macfarlane) among boasting, braggadocio 
nations or peoples, but 1 never heard such vapouring as among these unwashed 
Messinese patriots. We walked over nearly the whole of the city; every- 
where the same armed and turbulent mobs. We could scarcely see a man 
workiri!; at his trade, or pureiiing any peaceful occupation. If the fellows had 
been drilling, or even learning the goose-step, it would have been something, 
but they uerc enaaged in nothing hut talk — loud talk, vehement disputations, 
and witi) such violent coiitortions of countenance and such gesticulations as 
can be made only by Sicilians, Neapolitans, and Greeks. 

On reaching Naples, noticeable improvements — some new building dSr 
some old building restored and beautified, some widened pathway, some- 
thing to promote the comfort and convenience of the people, Mr. ^^aefar- 
lane says — met him at every step. The condition of the people he de- 
scribes as much improved as the towm itself. Naples, he says, has lost 
every original and striking point which formerly distinguished it, and it 
now looks very much like any other European city, civilised, regularised, 
and somewhat dull. Nothing was to be seen of the mischief, of which 
such terrific accounts liad b€‘en given in the newspapers, as inflicted by 
the fire of the king’s artillery at the barricade fijjhtin the month of May; 
but while the city had been scarcely scratched, tliat mad barricade de- 
inonstratiuii had left sinister eflbcts behind it, and tlie peaceful and re- 
S])ectable portions of the community were in dread of renewed attempts 
oil the part of tlie ultra-revolutionists. Tlie theatres were closed, and, 
worse than all, Naples had lost its once-distinguishing characteristic of 
good eating and drinking. 

The cook would be heating his own head with an inflammatory newspaper 
instead of minding his casseroles and turning the calf’s head he was cooking. 
The maitre d'hotel would .leave unsolved your interesting query about the 
vintage of Capraea, in order to run aw#iy and huddle on his uniform and gird 
on his sword, for tliere was a row in Toledo, and i\\G generate w'as beating, or 
expected to beat. The sum total of all this was, that I never got a decent 
or comfortable meal in the place where 1 had eaten so many. I trust I bore 
this witli becoming patience. Not so, one day, did airold Tuscan gentlemaa. 
After being disappointed in other things, he wanted^me mustard. He was 
told there was none. “ Good God!” exclaimed he, “you have^ot a constitu- 
tion, and you have got no mustard!” § 

Mr. Macfarlane says that die army is staunch. In whatever else Fer- 
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dinaiid may have failed, or whatever else he may Imve done amiss, he has 
indisputably succeeded in foxining a well-disciplined, well- adected, reliable 
The failure of the attempts that have been made to shake the 

S of th6 firoops are worse trudi gall and wormwood to the ultra- 
nnd revolutionary party. Ah !** said a disconsolate demagorae, 
if we could only win over me troops, and the common people, and all 
the shopkeepers, then would we drive away thb tyrant, and carry out the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, and make a true democratic 
republic ! ifafa la malora e — all the people are against us.’’ Well may 
Macfarlane add, inquiringly, Then where are the materials for your 
democracy ?’* After detailing at length the events of the revolution, Mr. 
Macfarlane concludes, upon quitting Naples, with the following summary: 

I believed then, and 1 continue to believe now, two things: 1. That King 
Ferdinand would willingly submit to the restraints of a moderate and proper 
constitutional system. 2. That the majority of his present ministry, though 
calumniated, blackened, and ^sailed at all points by the radicals at Naples 
and the ultra-liberals of all lUify, are honest, well-intentioned, and high-minded 
men, far too well educated to b« narrow-minded bigots — far too enlightened 
and really liberal to be friendly or siibser^'ient to any despotism, whether exer- 
cised by clubs and a^nob, or by a monarch. 

On arriving at Rome, Mr*. Macfarlane inquired about the Roman 
volunteers and legionaries. 

** Have you not seen any of those wild, brave young fellows ?” said 
the cicerone. 

^ We told him, “ Not yet.” 

Ha!”* said he, ‘‘then you have something to see. Before going to 
the wars they invented the prettiest warlike costumes you can imagine! 
Quite tfieatrical, 1 assure you ; and 1, who liave trod the stage, know what 
becomes the stage. Such a charming variety, too, especially among our 
student volunteers ! A ffe di Ilaceo ! with their campaign dresses, a 
company of them might supply costumes for all manner of plays, for all 
sorts of periods.” \ 

And then in the velati sensi — the masked sneering in which Romans 
are so perfect — he added, 

“ Everybody has been saying these six months and more tliat we are 
as brave as the ancient Romans — 

Che T antico valor 

Negli ItaJici cor nan i ancor morUf. 

Indeed, many will have it that the only fault of our volunteers was 
having a great deal too much courage, and no discipline at all.” 

The “ veiled thoughts” of the old man, Mr. Macfarlane adds, were 
unmistakeahly and simply these, that the Roman volunteers were, sepa- 
rately, fantastic fops, dissolute scamps, and great cowards ; and, collec- 
tively, an undisciplined and undiscippnahle rabble. 

Antona looked like a place of arms instead of a place of trade. 
Neariy every man and boy wore some uniform or other. Even thf» little 
children were dressed up like national guardsmen ; and, as afterwards at 
Rome, Florence, an^ elsewhere, urchins not ten years old were seen 
strutting about with^krords by their sides and cigars in thrir moixriis. 
The ngten wove the short straiglit sword with a cross g^ard of the eon- 
quering legionaries of ancient R<kne, and the beard of the conquered 
borhanans. 
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And what are all thiee fellows doing herewith their beards and their swords, 
their crosses, and their oaths to conquer or die? What are they doing but 
strutting about) talking big, hunting for intrigues, or lounginj; in coffee-houses ? 
They have virtually dethroned the ifope already; they iuVt) for these four 
months and more been following their own devices, or taking no orders except 
from the JViamiani, the Storbini, the Ciccerovacchi, and the other demagogues 
and clubbists of Rome ; tliey or their fellows liave declared war, and invaded 
the Aiistriai) frontier, without the Pope’s consent : it is a mockery to say now 
that they wait for orders — the Austrians are there! They are whipping their 
runagates on to Bologna ; and they, wiio are so many, and such fire-eaters, are 
playing at billiards or smoking cigars ! * 

At Osimo jMt. Miicfarlane inquired how nyiny volunteers they had 
sent to the wars. He was told 200 ; and tbit every man of them had 
fought like a lion. “ Then how many came back ?” Every mother’s 
son of them liad come-back safe and sound! They ha(J with them as a 
fellow -traieller a caSet in the Pope’s dragoons, who conversed freely of 
the incidents of the short and ing'lorious campaign in which he had been 
engaged. He said it was the volunteers who had done most mischief, by 
ruining discipline and spreading distrust and disaffection, by calling Du- 
rando and all the superior oBieers cowards, or imbecRcs, or traitors 

He also confessed tliat, at a critical momqpt, when the Austrian grape-shot 
was thickening, whole ranks of the papal forces, regulars as well as volunteers, 
threw' themselves upon their faces and wept and shrieked. A veteran officer 
(and tliere were a few men of this calibre with tlie forces), a grey-headed old 
man who had .served Napoleon, and had been under hotter fires, tried to rouse 
his people. “ But,” said they, “these grape-shot! these cannon-balls!** “ Ija 
coming to the wars, did you expect to be pelted only with carflival sugar- 
plums?” said the old soldier. 

At Foligno they stumbled accidentally upon tw'O French political pro- 
pagandists, but w ho packed up their papers and disappeared on the en- 
trance of the Englishmen. Mr, Macfarlane also met here, and elsewhere, 
many sensible Italians, who firmly believed that Puis never w'ould have 
been Pope but for Froneh influence, and that his political destiny wras in- 
dissolubly eoiiiiected with that of the ex-king of the French. At Spoleto 
the plaeardists had gone further than their fellow-labourers in other towns. 
It was there they first read the translation of thejurrible words of Danton, 
La P atria e in Periculo ! and his doctrine of Ilf ant faire peur, enforced 
in frantic language. Here there also arrived a carriage full of volunteers, 
one of them dressed and triiniiied like the well-known portrait of Charles I., 
another was the received Spanish cavalier of the melodrama, another was 
a la Robin Hood, another again a la Louis Quatorze, a fifth was in the 
dress ill which Raffaele painted himself in his youth, and the last had 
made bis costume as nearly as possible like to that of a warrior of the an- 
cient Roman legion. These foppish volunteers were not abashed by the 
miserable figure they made, nor saddened by the irreparable reverses which 
had befallen the cause of unity and Independence, or by the aspect of the 
misery that was marching through their native country with gigantic 
strides. They were not sobered by experience, but exulting, joyous, 
noisy, and insolent, as if they had come from a glorious victory. 

At Rome itself the outcry was mainly directed*^ against the Englidi« 
The hopes held out by Lord Minto, in the well-known balbony address, 
had not been fulfilled. i 

So soon as the reverses of Charles Albert began, a cry was rais^ by the 
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revolutionists, from one of the peninsula to th9 other, against Eiiglisli 
duplicity and faithlessness. Tlie phrase ** La perfida Albione** was stereotyped 
in Italy. Where, in other times, I had invariably met with eivility from all 
classes, we non^ very generally found incivility and rudeness, and for no other 
reason than because we were English. 

But although they raised all "this outcry, it was not the alliance and co- 
^eratinii of England that the Italian liberals veither expected or desired. 
Their natural ally was republican France. Their philosophy was French, 
their sympathies ‘were all French. Though cracking the welkin with their 
republicanism, they cherish the memories of the Empire and the conquering 
despot Bonaparte ; Tind it was now with the French, and by French means, 
tliat many of these Roman patriots were expecting to take vengeance on the 
Austrians. ** In the tim^rif the great man 1 was at Vienna, and so were 
thousands of us Italians ; and when the army of Italy shall be united to the 
armies of France, we may be in Vienna again before we die. in spile of this 
tradinicnfo of Carlo Alberto.** So said a grey-beard, and liis sentiment pro- 
duced quite a theatrical eflTect, for the black-beards present clapped their 
hands on the hilts of their antique Romano swords, and said, ** Fer Dio ! coni 
(by God I so be it). 

• * * . • 

The events which ended in the assassination of Count Rossi, the attack 
on the Quirinal, anS the Pope’s fligflit in November, were clearly fore- 
shadowed in August. Giuseppe Mazzini has told us,” says Mr. Mac- 
farlane, “ that there was a Rome of a bloody aristocratic republic, a 
Rome of the Caesars, a Rome of the Popes, and that all this Rome was 
bad and damnable ; but that the Rome of the people was yet to come. 
It is come ! and about the worst wish that an enemy could l>estow 
ffpon this <deniagogue is, that lie should be condemned to live in it.” 

The stages to Florence were enlivened by bacchanalian patriots, gloomy 
innkeepers, and grumbling priests. The national guardsmen of Tuscany 
seemed to be stiiving to outdo the vciy Romans — Roman pigs, as they 
fraternally called them — in the size of their beards and inoustachios. 
The grand-duke was already at this period a prisoner in lus palace, at 
the mercy of the national guagi, the mobs, the clubs, and the radicals of 
the chamber of deputies. His private purse was also as void us the 
state treasury. 

We never took a wall^ in the town without meeting some of the ** hopes of 
the country** — boys with cigars in their mouths and uniforms on their barks. 
All the citizens seemed citizen-soldiers : military caps, braided trousers, cros:>cs 
on the breast (to denote that the wearers were crusadeu^ against the Austrians, 
and engaged in that holy war which nobody was carrying ou), met us at every 
step. How diifererit from the former state of Florence \ 

The siiop-windows of the priritsellers, and oiher shop-windows, exhibited, 
in nauseating profusion, coloured prints representing the interminable variety 
of the fopperies of the military and other costumes of ** Young Italy** — the 
** Giovine Italia” of the tailors, not tiie **Giovine Italia** of Giuseppe Mazzini. 
Tiiere is not much originality in either, but 1 think the tailors Imve the more 
of it. « 

We* need scarcely add, that at Pisa, Lucca, Leghorn, and Genoa, it 
was the same thing over and over again. Bragging rebels, thieving 
porters, sullen landlords — drums, placards, and disturbances— Charles 
Albert uniformly denounced as a traitor — the Englbh detested, as aris* 
tocratic and« perfidious — France looked forward to as a forlorn hope. 
The ibaterials for Italian regeneration, if we are to believe Mr. Mac- 
i^silaue's somewhat party-colourea view of the subject, are few and con- 
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temptible enough. Yet it is with such materials, abetted by the ambition 
of the King of Sardiflia, that Italy is about«to recommence the struggle 
with Austria. ^ “ Needs must when the devil drives,*^ said the Earl of 
Aberdeen, in homely but expressive4anguage. The 
of Sardinia is urged on by a force greater than himself, 
strument in the hands of^hose whose hostility to him is as great as it is 
to Austria; and, even if be should succeed in driving the Austrian army 
out of Italy, his difficulties would only then commence afresh. The in- 
terest of England has always been, that the north of Italy should be as 
strong as possible, and that object had been effected at the treaty of 
Vienna, by bringing the great military empire of Austria close to the 
frontier and to the great passes of the Alps. has always, on the con- 
trary, been the interest of France to weaken that barrier, which never 
can be done so effectually as by weakening the power of Austria. Little 
could therefore be cycpected to accrue from the joint mediation of two 
powers whoso interests were at total variance. In the manifesto in 
which tlie King of Sardinia has attempted to justify the course he pursues, 
that monarch rejects alike all treaties, ancient and modern, quite forget- 
ting that it is by treaty he holds possession of (^enoa, and of those 
fiefs of Savoy which it had been so long his ambition to acquire, 
and that, but for the treaty of Vienna, he would at this moment see 
his dominions circuinscribed to the island of Sardinia, nor would 
he be allowed to retain those possessions which had been originally 
acquired for him by Austrian arms. The course pursued by her Ma- 
jesty’s government towards Revolutionary Italy, both in the nort^ 
and south, has throughout been singularly deficient in soundfpolicy as 
well as in the ordinary sense of justice and good faith ; and such 
is the clinracter we have obtained for double-dealing throughout the 
Italian |)eninsula, that the King of Sardinia has treated our medi- 
ation with contempt, while, by passing over in silence the violations 
of the treaty of Vienna, we have so compromised vurselves with our 
aiicieut and natural ally, Austria, as to hj%ve caused the most untoward 
feelings to have superseded olden regard and friendship. Thus, despised 
on both sides, the recal of her Majesty’s minister from Turin might still 
impress both Italy and Austria with the sincerity ^of the repudiation by 
her Majesty’s government of the new war just entered upon, and might 
attest that some slight remnant of wisdom and equitable policy still pre- 
sidtsl at its councils. Lord Lansdow^le has declared that her Majesty’s 
government has no desire, upon her account, for the separation of 
I^onibardy from Austria, but, on the contrary, that she is anxious to con- 
tinue the connexion ; he admits, at the same time, that our zealous in- 
terference has protected Sardinia from Austria, and places every con- 
fidence in tlie sincerity of the co-operation of France in our Italiaii 
policy. Such sincerity is, however, entirely out of the question. It is 
the superficial policy in contradistinction to the covert and real designs of 
the country, and events will soon show that it is to our cost that we have 
held out threats to our old ally, and entered into bewildering and un- 
satisfactory negotiations with countries scarcely recovered from revolution 
and anarchy. 


uiAiappy sovereign 
He is but an in- 
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Br CsAiii.ES Hebvet. 

t 

M. de Lamartine . Lea Ck)nfldencca.*’ — Miss Glascock's ** Sca-Scrx>ent Polka." 
— Lo Bal des Artistes Dramatiques. A new A. B. C.” 

Not the least striking, or least curious, among the thousand and one 
episodes which so picturesquely illustrate the history of France during the 
last twelve or thirteen months, ore those which have reference to the 
personal career — political eor literary — of M. de Lamartine. So cdose, 
indeed, and uninterrupted has been the connection between republican 
Paris and the author of Jocelyn,*' that tlie mere sayings and doings of 
the latter form 'a by no means incomplete 1 ‘ecord qf the occurrences of 
the past year. ^ 

A^ether we consider the effect produced by his mi^ificent apostrophe 
against the drapeau rouge — a chef^d^euvre of unrehearsed eloquence, 
suggested by the enthusiasm of the moment, and taking by storm the 
hearts of all who heard it — the impassioned fervour which stampe^d every 
word he uttered, every sentence he wrote — the marvellous suddenness of 
his popularity, as unbounded as it was universal, or the gradual desertion 
of ^eir idol by the fickle multitude, and his consequent restoration to 
another and less volcanic republic — one which could il>-aifonl to lose him 
—that of letters ; whether we look on him as the advocate for popular 
rights, or fts the denoimcer of popular excesses, as the minister, or as the 
private individual, we find his fortunes ever linked with those of the 
republic,' from its infancy to its maturity — we perceive him, amid the 
perpetually vaiying scenes which the histoiy of 1S48 unfolds to our view, 
ever prominent, the centre, the very pivot, as it were, of the revolutionary 
drama. 

Far be it from me, however,*to r^ret the return of Cincinnatns to the 
more congenial pursuits of his youth, since ic is from jtlie ashes of the 
politician that the poet, phoenLx-like, has derived a nw existence — far 
be it from me to depreriate the waking sounds of the long, silent lyre, 
whose first welcome chords have given birth to Les Coimdences” and 

Raphael.” 

Of these two works, the latter, though first published in a complete 
shape, is a sequel to the former, and, like most sequels, is very inferior 
to its predecessor. It has, moreover, been well translated by Mme. de 
Feyrounet, and is consequently sufficiently known in England to render 
further allusion to it unnecessary. 

Those who have intmested themselves in Bl. de Lamartine's career as 
a statesman— and who has not ?— can hardly peruse withoat gratiBcation 
so simple and touching a record ^ his early youth as he has himself 
given us in ^ Les Confidences.” Such a story, related in so unaffected 
and yet attmetive a manner, could scarcely fidl to please, wese it even the 
production of an unknown pen; there is something so luespressiMy 
winning in the frankness of the narrator, and in his graceful: appeal to 
the sympathy of. the reader, that the magic of a name is almost needless 
to sedure for such Confidences^’ a cordial reception. This avowal, 
however, once extorted by the literary merits of the work, it is no 
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disparagement to its eloquent pages to own that the enjoyment we derive 
from them is insensimy heightened by our* personal admiration of the 
autobiog^pheny and that the main charm of the book appears to us to 
consist, not so much in the rare beauty of its style, or m the deeply 
thoughtful reflections with which each successive episode is studded, as in 
the confiding, the artless fftniliarity of the writer. 

M. de Lamartine himself truly says, in Raphael,” On ne peut bien 
comprendre un sentiment que dans les licux ou il fut con^u.” Therefore 
should that portion of the volume, especially, of which GrazieUa is the 
heroine, be read, not beneath our own cloudy skies, hut on the sunny 
strand of La Mergellina, or amid the wild, picaresque crags of romantic 
Procida ! There might the imagination revel ^unconstrained aud free ! 
There might fancy once more conjure up the departed actors in that ex- 
quisite little drama, every line of which teems with the most seductive 
poetry ; Andrea the •hardy fisherman, his aged wife, Beppino, and above 
all, the untaught, untutored, but fondly-loviag maiden, thft pride of her 
native isle, the fair and gentle GrazieUa ! There might one repeat, re^on- 
sively to the murmur of the wavesf and th'e sigh of the summer breeze, 
those delicious stanzas which she alone could Imve inspired, those stanzas 
so softly, so sadly musical : — 

Sur la plage sonore ou la mcr de Sorrente 
Doroulc ses flots bleus au pied de Toranger, 

11 cst, pT^9 du StiTitier, sous lahaie odorante, 

Une pierre'petite, ^troite, indifferente 
Aux pieds distraits de T^tranger. 

La girofl^ y cache un seul nom sous ses gerbes, 

Un nom que nul echo n’a jamais repots ! 

Quelqucfois ccpendant Ic passant arrctc, 

1 Jsant lagc et la date en ecartant les herbcs, 

Et sentant dans ses ycux quclques larnics courir, 

Dit, “eUe avail seize ans! e'estbientot pour mourn! I 

Again ^ 

EUe ne languit pas de doute cn esperance, 

Et ne disputa pas sa vie a la soufirance; 

EUe but d’un seul trait le vase de douleur; 

Dans sa premiere larme elle noya son coeur!,^ 

Et, semblaMe a roisean, moins pur et moins beau qu*elle, 

Qui le soir, pour dormir, met son con sous son aile, 

EUe B*env<^ppa d’un muet desespoir, 

Et s’endormit aossi, mais bkn auant le soir /* * 

Ah, M. de Lamartine ! long have we, in common with all civilised 
Europe, admired aud appreciate the briUiancy of your genius, long have 
the harmonious outpourings of your muse been fromiar to us as household 
words, but never yet have you touched so sympathetic a chord in our 
hearts as in that ample elegy, that farewell trilmte to the memory of 
GrazieUa! * • 


I don’t know how it happens, but whenever I arrange in my own 
nniid to be first in the field widi a bit of news, somebody or other con- 
trives, nine times out of ten, to get the start of me. For weeks, nay, 
I have been intendiiig — vile procrastinator that I^m — to ac** 

* The italics are mine. How beautiful, hfiv fhll of tenderness are the dosing 
words! 
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quamt my gentle readers with the appearance of a new constellation in 
the musical horizon ; when lb ! the constellation in question to which I 
had purposed cpnsecrating a most commodious niche in mjr memoiy, 
weary of seeing magaadne-^y after magazine-day slip away, with no more 
notice taken of it than if it were ope of Professor Airy’s latest discoveries, 
blazes all at once into light on its own account, and where ? gracious 
powers ! why in the very newspaper of all others that my kismet — as the 
Turks say — willed that I should run my eye over after breakfast this 
morning. 

Yes, there, in niost unmistakeable printer’s ink, staring me in the face 
with a mute, reproachful stare, I beheld the following half-a-dozen con- 
demnatory words : ’’ 

“ The ‘ Sea-Serpent Polka,* by Ellen Glascock.” 

WeU, when one has erred, either by comniission or omission, the 
proper thing Evidently to be done is to make the best amends for it 
possible; so now I will say something the newspa^ier has not said, 
namely, that the “ Sea-serpent Polka*^ is a most charming composition, 
even prettier than the “ Queen of Greece Waltzes,” by the samc^ clever 
authoress, inth sufficient melody — aye, and that of the wildest and most 
fanciful kind — to turn the whole of Almack’s into a room full of St. 
Vitus’s most incurable disciples, and to make the fortune of half the 
argues de Barbaric in Christendom. 

Husbands, buy it for your wives ; brothers, put it in your pockets for 
^’our affectionate sisters ; if they can play it, they will never quit tho 
musiostool till tliey have it at their fingers* ends ; if they can not^ they 
will admire the appropriate illustrations which embellish it. One w'ay 
or other they must be pleased. J^cn ttponds. 


On Saturday, March 10, came off, in its customary locality — tho salle 
of the Op^Ta Comique — and# with more than its usual brilliancy, the 
most universally popidar JHe of tho year, the Bal des Artistes Dra~ 
matiques, No entertainment of the kind is more generally looked for- 
ward to, year after ye^ar, by the gay world of Paris — I mean the male 
portion of it, hien entendu — the fiur sex being almost exclusively repre- 
sented by actresses &om each of the four-and-twenty theatres, >vith hero 
and there a slight sprinkling of Br^da Marquisea and Vicomtess<^s de la 
Boule Rouge. The fund, in support of which the annual fete is given, 
is excellently managed — far better than anything of the sort in this 
country — and deserves every encouragement: each member* pays a 
monthly contribution of ten sous^ making a total yearly subscription of 
six francs. This, with the proceeds of the ball, benefits, and other 
occasional windfalls, besides the interest of a considerable sum of money 
invested in the public funds, enabfes the committee to afford regular 
assistance to some seventy or eighty pensioner^ male or female, tiiem- 
selves originally members of the association, many of whom have in their 
day been distinguished artistes. \ Tliese not only receive a certain 

* The lUt of members includes, with scarcely an exception, evciy French 
artiste^ dramabque; Parisian or provincial, not forgetting the froths at JEmin, St. 
Petersburg, and Algicra y 

f Take, for example, Lavigne, for many years premier sujd at the Opera, and 
one or \he best singers of his Ume. 
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annual sum from the fund, but, if invalids, are gratuitously supplied with 
medicines ; in case ofMeath, provision is generally made for the widow or 
children. , 

A charity, conducted on this S)%tem, could not b^ otherwise than 
popular, both with the public at large and with its own individual members; 
the sale of tickets for theJsall is invariably entrusted to some fifty of the 
prettiest and most splritucUe actresses of the capital, a most politic coup 
on the part of the committee, and one highly beneficial to the treasury 
of the fund. 

The number of billets places by these fair queteuses^is surprising ; the 
most indefatigable fancy-stall keepers sink into nothing in comparison 
with the persuasive looks and tongues of thesa irresistible syrens. Ma- 
dame Volnys, ever kind, ever charitable, used, previous to lier departure 
for St. Petersburg, to levy on her entire acquaintance— and she knew 
everybody — black n>;iil,*in the shape of ten francs a pieedi and reaped an 
incredible harvest thereby ; Mademoiselle D 4 j^zet was, and still is, equally 
zealous and equally successful ; and Madame Octave, marchande dc 
statuettes, for the nonce, at the Jardin d’Hiver the other day, not only 
wrapped up her little five sous figures iu ten-franc tickets, but also in- 
veigled an admiring lion into the purchase of a score of billets, to which 
her own— not very legible —signature was attached, by vaguely pro- 
mising to grant him, on the eventful evening in question, a contre-d^nsc 
nr a polka. Alas ! when the evening came, the poor lassie was laid up 
with la grippe, and the king of beasts stalked about the (to him) joyless 
salle, a *woe-hegone image of despair. » 

Tlie uninitiated can have no idea of the crowds attracted to tms ball by 
the hope of seeing ces dames — not across the glare of the foot-ligl^ts, but 
occupying atmiU-scenes or haignoires^-^r, better still, condescending, like 
ordinary "luortals, to take part in the mazy waltz, or in the grand galop, 
which closes each quadrille. A worthy friend of mine— and compatriot 
into the bargain— has, by dint of observation and inquiry, become quite 
an authority in dramatic matters, a very oracle in his club on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre. He can tell you the freshest on those which are 
vet scarcely ^\]iispered beyond tlie limits of the coulisses — not merely the 
number of pieces in rehearsal, but those who arejto play in them — not 

merely the list of aspirants to Madame — — or Mademoiselle ’s good 

graced but the favoured, the happy one. Ergo, at each of these annual 
festivities he is naturally in great force and in still greater request ; tyros 
flock around him, anxious to glean from his lips some stray bit of news— 
perhaps of scandal— which can be conveniently and mysteriously retailed 
hereafter ; and thus it was the other evening. I fancy I sec him now, sur- 
rounded by half-a-dozen eager and attentive neophytes, and holding forth 

somewhat in the following strain. t i 

“ You see that dark-eyed girl with the large bouquet of camelias, that 
is Judith, of the Fran9ai8 ; she is tal’rting to M. Charles Blanc, Dirqpteur 
des Beaux Arts ; in tlie next box is one of her camarades, Mademoiselle 
Elisa Denain; she patronises the violettes'de Parme. Yonder is 
Nathalie, all smiles and diamonds : few here enjoy a ball like her ; wait 
here till six in the morning, and TU wager you’ll see her danwng away as 
fresh as she is now. Those two pretty creatures in the smidioge dccote 
are sisters ; the tallest and most elegantf is Madame Doche, the ower is 
Adeline Plunkett, whom you will soon applaud in a grand pas m the 
jpril^VGL. Lxzxv. wo. ccezL. 2 L 
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< Piopliete/ Tliat little thiDg with the piquant profile is Juliette, of the 
Palais Royal ; beside her is^one of the attaches to' the English embasiy. 
That pleasing, but not exactly pretty, girl, in the gauze dre^is, is Aurastuse 
Brohau, still bliited with the success of her praverbe at the Hdtel Forbia 
JeansoD ; and behind her, just on the pomt ^ commencing a polka with a 
representanidupeuplcy is that Lurleian sorceress, Alice Oxy, That fine- 
looking woman, like a full blown rose or peony, is Juliette Pdletier, and 
the conceited girl, talking French with a foreign accent, is MademoiseQe 
Cico, of the Vaudeville. There is Melcy, one of the best-dressed women 
in the theatre, and with her — 

via assezT I think I hear some impatient reader exclaim, 
anxious to get to the clev'er article which usualljy^ follows the habUu^s 
rhapsodies ; an unmistakeable hint that my friend s tongue n>u8t perforce 
be stopped, more especially as 1 would fain give my account — an alpha- 
betical one — of* the Houris, who graced by tbeif presence this brilliant 
sotree. As Mr. Henry Uussiell says, Wait a little longer.” It’s only 
once a year. 

A is Andrea, of node desceat; 

B ’s saucy Brohau, on fun ever bent; 

C *8 short for Cico, <rf whose airs Tin weary; 

D stands for DejazA, l>oche, and Dt‘sir«:e; 

£ is plump Emma, the Amhifru pet; 

F gives usFigeac, gazelle-eyeti coquette; 

G ’s Anna Grave, who has lately grown thinner; 

11 is fair Hermance, a so*8o beginner; 

I is Ismenie of Comte's little achie; 

J proclaims Judith and Juliettes twain; 

K ’s Jenny Koehler, with infantine tone; 

L dark-eyed Lievenne, in King Btreet well know'n; 

M to us Melcy and Marquet doth show; 

N offera Nathalie, Naptal, and Nau; 

O *s laughing Ozy, ^’cr ripe for a junket ; 

P *8 pretty Page, and still prettier Plunkett; 

Q are the Quizzes, to namewliom's not pleasant; 

K would mean Kachel, if she had been present; 

S is replied *10 by piipuinie St Marc ; 

T is that good sterling actress Thteard; 

U is famed Ugalde, who can't cross the water; 

V *8 Marie Volet, Coralli's sweet daughter; 

W 't Wsannaz—l doubt how 'tis sjielt; 

X is X-citement, which cv’ry one felt; 

Y are the Youths, who champagne suppers stayed for; 

and 

Z are the Zanies, by whom they were fatdfsr, 

Merck 22 , 1849 . ^ 
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We seemed to be commencing our op^a-season under a sort of glodnf. 

Mademoiselle Jenny LindJ” said shrieking birds of ill-omen, ‘^will re- 
tire from the stage for ever*and a day.” The respectabilities of Exeter 
Hall, who, for the sake of sweet sounds, can endure to be crammed, 
rammed, and jammed together in a big room, with entrances wondrously 
small and few, were indeed still to hear the notes of the nightingale ; 
her charming voice was still to warble for the edjfication of these grave 
connoisseurs ; but the habitues of the opera, comprising the rank and 
fashion of England, were to be regarded by the inimitable Jenny as a 
sort of Farias. There they were to sit in their magniheent boxes, 
perched above pictured eupids and floral elegances, bnt all in a deep 
state of contrition at finding that they were unworthy of the Lind. 

But this gloom, which bore down our spirits \rith so much moral weight 
that it approximated to a physical Hsurden—this gloom soon began to 
disperse. Cracks of light found their way through the darkness, which 
then softened down into a mist of not ungenial hue, becoming more and 
more attenuated — like those theatrical fo^, which grow clearer and 
clearer as the media of gauze between the gas and the spectacle become 
less and less numerous. 

The engagement of Alboni was a good glow in itself. Alboni is not 
equal, as an actress, to Jenny Lind — there is no mistake about th^t — but, 
iis a singer, she is one of the most delightful creatures in the world. Her 
voice is of that wonderfid compass that slie is perfectly at ease in the 
contralto and soprano registers — nay, so much at ease, that her audience 
are scarcely aware of the difficulties she surmounts. There she stands, 
looking thoroughly comfortable uith her embonpoint, fixed as firm as a 
pyramid, throwing oft’ the most astounding roulades as if they vrere no 
more than a natural mode of utterance, and taking her intervals with a 
sort of heedless precision, as if it were imj)Ossible to go wrong. We are 
told that it is only by a constant effort of the will that we are able to 
keep our own bodies in a state of equilibrium, and that, if we suspended 
tliis voluntary operation, we should tumble down flat. Nevertheless, the 
upright position has become so habitual to us, that we are not aware of 
our own effort, and falling seems less natural than standing. Now, 
this appears to us exactly like the mastery which Alboni has acquired 
over her wonderful voice ; what others do as an obvious display of high 
art, this admirable vocalist achieves as a matter of course. 

This bright star has for a while set to our horizon ; for the amateurs 
across the Manche cannot spare her, and she must abide with them till 
Easter. 

In the meanwhile we fanc}^ — we ma^ be wrong — that there are sym- 
toms of Mademoiselle Lind’s return to the stag^.^ From the first, there 
has been no official notification of her retirement, and while a blank is 
left us, we have as much right to fill it up with pleasing fancies as with 
gloomy visions. An announcement that she will sing at a series of 
concerts in the Opera Concert-room seems to us fraugMT mth deep 
meaning. Is it to be supposed that she *^11 remain in the porch of the 
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temple axid never enter the sanctuary? The Opera Concert-room Is 
not another Exeter Hall. The same artists will b6 gathered round her, 
the same audience will applaud her, as when she appear^ on the stage. 
An acceptance of a position in thd concert- room, in lieu of a despotic 
sway in the theatre itself, is something past our comprehension. We 
could as soon understand a man choosing a «mall estate instead of a 
lai^ one, on the same soil and under the same atmosphere. No, no — 
the applause of the concert-room is, after all, a poor equivalent for the 
thunders that welcome the proclamation of A mina's innocence, or hail the 

Rataplan” of Maria. Depend upon it, oh, yc learned, that this series of 
concerts is but an inclined plane, by which the sweetest of vocalists will 
glide gently down to th'c^ stage, like some benevolent fairy in a theatrical 
car. 

Will it not be delightful if Lind and Alboni are brought together in 
one opera ? During that first unpleasant seasoit which called two Opera 
Houses into existence, and /)n which the hahituvs ought to reflect, as the 
Romans I'eflected on the defeat of the Fabii, the sweet names of Jenny 
Lind and Alboni w’ere used a kind *of w'ar-whoop by lips accustomt^d to 
drop nought but iionied words. So it was in the days of York and 
Lancaster, when the sweetest flow'ers in the creation — the white and 
the red roses — w'ere used as* symbols of war and bloodshed. Let us 
hope that a white and red rose may be twined together into one hovquety 
as a sign that the operatic war of the barons is at an end, and that this 
bouquet may he flung to Lind and Allioiii, both standing on the boards 
^ of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The ialkt at this house retains its primeval strength. Carlotta Grisi 
touches the heart by tlie native sentiment of her dancing ; Marie Taglioni 
plucks up new strength, and performs exploits W’ortby of an infant Her- 
cules ; Caroline Rosati looks interesting, and lures — and fascinates — and 
^just like Alboni in this respect — surmounts difficulties with so much 
ease that no one suspects how great they were. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE. 

•s, 

While Her Majesty’s Theatre opens witli “ Cenerentola,” a legiti- 
mate Italian opera, though not one of the most popular works in the 
repertoire^ and follows it up with the ballet of Le Liable a Quatre,” 
the Opera House” in Coveiit Garden, whicli calls itself “ Italian” par 
excellence^ has recourse to the French Academio for an opening piece. 
In fact, the management has always had a leaning towards French opera, 
and the most attractive piece last season was Les Huguenots.” This 
predilection is natural. Tne aim of the management is to produce a mag- 
nificent ensemble^ and to avoid as much as possible the necessity for 
regular ballet. Now, the French«school of music offers a series of works 
exactly suited to the purpose. Massive choruses, dramatic orchestration, 
a great variety of incident, a frequent change of tableaux^ an introduc- 
tion of dancing, which in some sort supplies the place of ballet , this 
belongs to those weighty productions wnich make the glo^oftlie French 
Ac^lroie i aal what with the mastery of M. Costa over his orchestr^ the 
perfect disripline of the Covent\)3arden chorus, and the boundless libera- 
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lity of the managemcnjb in providing a superb mise en scene^ these pieces 
can be admirably done at the “ Royal Italian Opera/' “ Masaniello” 
has been magnificently brought out, ^nd Mario h^ ma^ ^ decided cha« 
ractcr of the Neapolitan fisherman. 

By the way, could not this predilection of the more eastern theatre for 
the works of the French operatic stage form the basis of a treaty of peace 
between the two rival establishments ? Could not Italian opera, properly 
so called, and regular ballet^ remain the staple commodity at Her Majesty^s 
Theatre, and French opera, with Italian words (for the sake of the vo- 
calists), be the admitted standing-dish at the Covent Garden banquet. 
If it was once settled that each house should havg its own line of business, 
and that what was seen at the one should not b§ seen at the other, amity 
might take the place of hostility, and those operatic squabbles, which find 
their way even to the ^avviiig-room and the diimer-table, would die a 
natural death. * * 


THE THEATICES. 

The English theatres have shown a great deal of |ictivity during the 
past month, — indeed so much, tliat, with the pressure of other matter 
upon us, w'e cannot hope to keep pace watli managerial exertions, and 
must content ourselves with the merest recapitulation. 

At the Ilaymarket, the Keans retain their popularity, and “ Othello" 
has been performed with two difiereiit casts of the same actors. Mr. 
Charles Kean started as lago and has settled down as Othello^ Mr. James ^ 
Wallack performing the contrary movement Mrs. C. Kean find Miss 
Laura Addison have in like manner alternated Emilie and Vesdemona, 

At the Lyceum, Mr. Planche, who is always dreaming of something 
elegant and fanciful, has given us, under the title of “ A Romantic Idea,’' 
the dream of a German student, in the reduction of which to a visible 
form he is powerfully assisted by the pencil of Mr. Beverley. This has 
been followed up by an elegant little drawing-room piece called “ Hold 
vour Torjguc/’ in which it is quite charming to see how well Madame 
Vestris and Mr. C. Mathews cau play the fashionable lady and gentleman 
of the last century. 

At the Adelphi, there is a new melodrama calleu “ The Hop-Pickers," 
so completely of the same genre as The Harvest-Home,'* that the 
admirers of the one must perforce admire the other. 

Pretty Mrs. Mowatt goes on starring at the Marjlebone, and has 
just received from the lessee, Mr. Watts, a handsome silver vase as a 
tribute to her authorial and histrionic talents. On the night of her benefit, 
when the presentation was formally made, the shower of bouquets was so 
large that the stage was converted into a parterre of flowers. 

In a word, Christmas is fairly over; novelty has been found requisite, 
and managers have been bestirring themselves in every quarter. ^ 
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MASDI ; AND A VOYAGE THITHER.* 

• 

The author of ‘^Mardi** intimates, in the course of his strange peregrinations, 
that his notorious predecessor, John de Maundeyille, has been wrong^ by mis- 
interpretation. We hope the same fate does not await Mr. Herman Melville. 
If we are to heliew the medieval commentators, the pilgrim knight had a theolo- 
gical and moral purpose in his fabulous descriptions ; so Mr. Melville has made 
the South Sea Islands (the land of Prester John being no longer adapted to that 
end) the seat of an enigmatical and metaphysical geograplty. 

The very stoiy of the old monkish author of the Gesta Itomanonim," of a 
garden of paradise which the magician Aloaddin made the means of destruction, 
by persuading his victims that death in his servieow^ only a step to a more 
beautiful paradise, and which garden Purchas discovered to lie in the north-east 
parts of Persia, while Maundcville assertetl it to be tlie island of Milstor^, a 
portion of the kingdom of Prester John, and a description of which, derived 
from the same sources, is the V<?m of the sixth book of Southey’s “Thalaba,’* 
has, with the modification tliat the traveller kills the magician and saves the 
victim, been made the Imsis of Mr. Melville's hook ; and he carries out in the 
same vein a long host of fabulous descriptions, out of the crudities and quiddities 
of which, as from the middle a}tc allegories, some moral or social meaning may 
he extracted, but not always with cither ease or facility. 

Our modern Maundcville sails from llavavai, an island somewhere near the 
tropu‘ of Capriconi (!), (a common sailor, apparently, for he takes his turn at the 
helm,) in the Arcturiont a 8outh-Sca whaler. The ship remains for weeks “ chas- 
sezing across the line to and fro, in unavailing search for prey.’* Life on 
board the* Arctunon grows dull, and our knight-errant detonnlucs upon an escape, 
in which intent he is joine<l by an old Skyemun, a descendant of the Norseman 
Vikings, or, as the knight has it, with a king for a comrade.” Quietly arrang- 
ing their plans, they lower a boat one dark night, and push off into the open 
ocean, thousands of miles from any land, the watery world all before them. This 
singular voyay is the most interesting portion of the work, and we are told how 
the knight grew awearied and awe-struck; how the Viking’s intellects stepped 
out and left the body to itself j^liow the uncouth hordes infesiiiig the South rieas 
watched them and attended upon them as their certain prey ; how they rlip{>ed 
their biscuits into the sea, and sucked the moisture from off a drowned daddy- 
long-l^s ; and how the “ Chamois” kept drifting on and on, till the knight and 
the Viking did not dare to l(x>k at one another, but turned their backs to one 
another, and were impatient of the slightest casual touch of their persons. 

There were sixteen notches on tlie loom of the Viking’s oar, when one evening, 
as the expanded sun touched the horizon’s rim, they descried a sliip. They made 
for it, and discovered it to be a brigantine, apparently deserted, but they after- 
wards discovered two strange characters in the main-top ; the one a tall, dark, 
one-armed islander, bamoa by name ; the other, his sable better-half, Aunatoo. 
The rest of the crew had been destroyed by the savages at tlie Pearl-shell Islands. 
Unlovely Annatoo ! unfortunate Samoa ! ever since they hail been drifting about 
the South Seas in the Parki, as the brigantine was called, they had been quarrel- 
ing and fighting, and then making it up again. The lady h^ so extraordinary 
a propensity for thieving, that even after the knight and the Viking took pos- 
session of the ship, she had to be lo^ed down in the forecastle. A long and 
tedions calm, during which the ship lay fixed and frozen, like Parry at the Pole, 
was succeed^ by a tremendous storm — poor Annatoo was washi^ overboard, 
and the brigantine gave tip the ghost; the knight, the Viking, and Samoa 
saving themsdves in the C/tamoisj in which they once more found themselves in 
open sea. 

" Once m^ro^oat in our shell ! But not with the intrepid spirit that shoved 

• Mardi ; and a V(^age Thithejf By Herman Melville. Author of “Typee*^ 
and ** Omoo.” 3 Yds. Kichard Bentley. 
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off with U8 from the deck of the Arctimon. .A bold deed done from impoiie, for 
the time carries few or* no misgivings along with it. But forced npon yon, its 
terrors stare you in the free. So now. 1 had pushed from the ilreteribfi with a 
stout heart ; but quitting the sinking PqfkU my heart gpnk wj^^her.” 

At the ninth day, in the grey of the dsRm, a noddy was seen last asleep perdied 
upon the peak of die sail, and soon afterwards immense low-sailing flints of other 
aquatic fowls announced pnoximity to laiffi. The same day they discovered a 
Wge double canoe, towards yhich they made all sail The canoe contained an 
ag^ priest or magician, Aleema, who was conveying a beautiful damsel as an 
dieriDg from the island of Amma to the gods of Tedaidee. The maiden was frdr 
—the child, indeed, of European parents — and she had been carefrdly educated 
by the priests as an intended victim to their hideous gods. • 'When, after a fray, 
in which the knight slays the aged magician, Yillah is rescued from her bondage, 
she relates her history to her deliverer and lover. , 

The passionate exultation experienced by the kdight at finding himself the 
deliverer of this beautiful maiden is a good deal damped by remorse for the murder 
of the old priest. But love was more powerful than conscience, the ghost of 
Aleema was sunk and sweet Yillah was his ! The presence pf the syren pro- 
voked an occasional ptiillipic from the Viking, but Samoa looked upon her as a 
deity. Five suns rose and set upon the four living things now in the Chamois^ 
when they came in sight of innumerable islands, which, together, made up the 
group of Mardi. The islanders reexiived the whke man and woman as demi-gods, 
and henceforth the knight’s designation is Taji. The Viking was too much sun- 
burnt to pass for a denii-god. Feted and entertained bjf M^ia, king of the island 
of Odo, in which they first landed, they lived some time in the enjoyment of peace 
and happiness. Media and his cook, it may be%)bserved, were also demi-gods, for 
Odo was the stronghold of gourmandizing. “Drag away my queen from my 
arras,” said old Tytv, wlicn overcome of Adonimo, “ but leave me my coc*. * 

Tilt* inhabitants of the neighbouring islands also flocked in fleets and flotillas to 
see tlie fair demi-gods, and among them came three black-eyed damsels, emissmes 
of Queen Hautia, a 8outli Sea" Calyi>so. and whicli emissaries are destined to,, 
attend ever and anon uiion Taji, sjieaking the language of flowers and m evil por- 


tents.-— rp •• 1!* A 

Jf»ys arc proverbially fleeting. Days passed, and one morning Taji »und his 

arbour vacant. In vain he called upon his beloved Yillah; she was gone for ever. 
Yillah was a phantom, and the knight never met her again. But his agony ot 
mind was not so easily sootluKl. He must needs search lor her in all the islands 
of Mardi, and Media’deterrained ,to accompany him, and with th^ also went 
three remarkable lajrsonagt's — Mulii, a venerable tellerof stones and legends; Bab- 
balanja, a man learned in Mardian lore, and inudli given to quotations from ancient 
and obsoK'tf /lutborities; and lastly, Y<>omy, a youthful, long-haired, blne-^M 
minstrel. Like the preface to a pantomime over, the senous business ot the booK 
commences at this point. u i 

The first visit is made to Valapec, ruled over by 1 eepi-^ the symbol of heredity 
TOvaltv— an infant monarch, who, according to the erudite Babbalaiya, was sup- 
p<ied to have inherited the valiant spirits of some twenty heroM, s"8es- 
tons. and demi-gods, previously lodged in his sire. Ihe next island, 1 eUa, vath 
its sepulchre of ten kings, affords Bablialanja a sitter opportunity J"' » 
qui.ition on the vanity of the world. The next island, Jnam, is remarkable for a 
nieturesque central bowl, which the king dare not remove from, under 
Fosinrhis crown. The descriptions of these imaginary islands, it must be re- 
fnftrked are extreiiielv highly -coloured and fanciful. 4 .i»_ 

It is utterly impossible to'follow the Taji and his companions, King Media, the 
nhUowndier, the story-teller, and the musician, in their ddighttul wanderings a^g 
Fk,; UUnyof M^i. The hit at the foolish importance attached m 

conventi^aUties, as sho*n in the Viking’s ^ 

nf an pmntv ilut and Babbalanja’s illustration that conventionalities we but 
mimicking^ at which monkeys succeed U-st, is capkal. m 

KoAitmpii at times too mystical, as when, for example, he argues that t ^ 
tliijgs, and not in words, for what are vulgarly called fijftions are as 

as tl!^gross mattock of Dididi, the digger of <«“'*** OM 
of the eye ; things imaginative, conceits of the ftncy.^«upeo ly o e, 

wc are equally dnp^ by the other. 

“ Ctear as this water,” said Yoomy. 
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**Oi>aque as this paddle," laid Mohi; and we side with the teller of stories 
against the philosopher. » * « 

Still more objectionable, howsoever quaint and curious it mav be, is Babba- 
lanja’s theology , * 

** And truljr it is not to be wondered at, that the very reverend Anthony strove 
after the conversion of fish. For whoso shall Christianise, and, by so doing, 
humanise the sharks, will do a greatdl* good, by th»saving of human life in idl 
time to come, than thougli he made catediumeus of the head-hunting Dyaks of 
Borneo, or the blood-bibbing Battas of Sumatra. And are these Dyaks and 
Battas one whit better tlian tiger-sharks? Nay, are they so good? Were a 
Batta your intimate friend, you would often mistake an orang-outang for him ; 
and have orang-outangs immortal souls? True, the Battas believe in an here- 
after; but of what sort? Full of Blue-beards and bloody bones. So, also the 
sharks; who hold that Paradise is one vast Pacific, ploughed by navies of mortals, 
whom an endless gale for evdr drops into their maws. 

^ Not wholly a surmise. For does it not appear a little unreasonable to imagine, 
that there is any creature, fish, flesh, or fowl, so little in love with life, as not to 
cherish hopes of % future state? Why does man b«!ie\c in it? One nmson, 
xseckoned cogent, is, that he desires it. W*ho sliall say, then, that tlio leviathan, 
this day harpooned on the coaat of Japan, goes not straight to his ancestor, who 
rolled all Jonah, os a sweet inf>rsol, under his tongue? 

“ Though herein, some s.iilors a#e slow liglicvers, or at best, hold themselves in 
a state of philosophical suspense. Siiy they — * That catastroplie took place in the 
Mediterranean ; and the'only whales frequenting the Mi'diterrnneiin are of a 
sort having not a swallow large enough to pass a man entire; for those Mediter- 
ranean whales feed upon small Aiings, as horses ui)on oats.* But hence, the 
sailors dr.aw a rash inference. Are not the Straits of Gibraltar wide enough to 
admit a sperm-whale, even though none have sailed through, since Nineveh and 
tlie gourd in its subiirlis dried up? 

As for the possible hereafter of the whales; a creature eighty feet long without 
jttockinp, and thirty feet round the waist before dinner, is not inconsiderately to 
be consignee to annihilation.'* 

At tile Isle of Fo-ssils, the geologists are paid off with far more unction than 
by the Iksan of York:— 

“■ And bravely done it is," said King Iklcdin, after a narrative of a third course 
of elephants stuffed with cassowaries and turkeys, and mastodons barhucued and 
served up with fir-trees in their mouths; “bravely done it is. Mohi tells us, 
that Mardi was inadesn six <lays, but you, Babbalanja, have built it up from the 
bottom in less than six minutes." » 

“ Nothing for us geologists, W" lord. At a w'ord, wc turn out whole 
systenis, suns, sutellite.s, and asteroids included. Why, my good lord, my 
friend Annoiiimo is laying out a new Milky Way, to intersect with the old one, 
and facilitate cross-cuts among the comets.'* 

We think, however, wcWiave quoted enough to .show that this is a very re- 
markable work. The style is, unfortunately, t<K> frequently objoctioiuible. and 
there is a want of consecutivcncss in the narrative, ami of decided puriKise at the 
end ; but there is a mixture of quaintness and shrewdiiess, and of learning and 
• fancy, which imparts a charm to every page, liowevcr desultory. 


GEORGINA HAMMOND.* 

Wk are not surprised at the success of Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels novels. Their 
leading characteristics, we took occaiiop to observe when noticing “ My Sister 
Minni^* are simple and natural portraitures of domestic life, drawn with a view' 
to regulate the heart and affections. Georgina Mammoud is in one respect another 
Jane Eyre. Only “ Georgy," hi she is more familiarly called, is a more unassum- 
ing, more gentle, and more w'omanly character than Jane. A “ second edition" 
proves how well the reader will be rewarded for his trouble in unravelling the 
complex histojr of this young maiden's fortunes. 


* Georgina Hammond. A Novel. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. Author of 
“The Poor Cousin," “My Sister Minnie," &c. 3 vols. Second Edition. T. C. 
Newby.* 
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OWEN TUDOR * 

Wj: inrc really Tcry much obliged to Mr. Colbhrn for his kindness in sending us 
a copy of ^his romance. As far as the public are concerned we will not venture 
to predict its fate, but, for own parts, we can safely sa^r thutaha manner in wliich 
we have been entertained — if not edified — by its contents, is something quite out 
of the common. The author — of the gentler sex, as we still continue to Mieve — ^has 
a vein peouliarly her own: It defies competition, and, happily, suggests no imitation. 
To a certain extent she resembles her hero’s “ steel blue eyes," which possessed the 
faculty of “ expressing the deepest and gloomiest passions of humanity as vhidly 
as tliose of martial or amorous ardour;” or, to speak more precisely, her /orte lies, 
like Billy Lackaday’s, in depicting scenes of “love and murder:” love, in its least 
presentable form, and murder on the most extensive scale. * So successful, indeed, 
is she in this latter particular, that, were it not for certain “ thrilling passages” of 
the “ amorous ardour” just adverted to, her pre^t work might have assumed 
the form of Conielius Agrippa’s “ Bloody B(X)k,” or which it is said: — 


The letters were wTitten of blood within, 

AiKbthe leaves were mode of dead men’s skin. « 

In “ Cffisar Borgia,” though there was love enough, and that of the fiercest kind, 
murder played a most conspicuous part; so mufih so, that our authoress probably 
thought with Macbctli — 

• I am m blood 

Stept in so far, that, .should I wade no more, 

Betuming were os tedious as go on. * • 


And accord inglj’, “Uwen Tudor” was wrilton to show how much slaughter 
and violent eriiuo an “ historical romance” in three volumes could be made 
to contain. To use an expression of her own, the page is literally “drabbled 
in blood the type is in reality black, but, like the eflTect produced by 
gazing for any length of time on a vividly coloured object, to the eye it ap- 
pears crimson. This is bigb art, to say the least of it. I-«et us adding a 
instances, taken at random from these romantic shambles. In jescribing tire 
massacre of the Annagnacs in Paris, we are told that “ hundreds of liunaan 
licads appeared borne on the tops of poles, dripping with gore, and amerinp their 
bearers and the pavement with horrible clots and are treated to a sight of shattered 
carcasses'* bound uiK>n the wheel; in one place w'C have an unhappy wTetch 
enduring the torture of the wooden horse in motion, not .an agony omitted ; wd 
in another the delicate and playful fanej' of the fair autjioresa exhibits “ a c/iiW 
vlauing at hob-cherry with the gore'that dripped through the scaffold!!**^ With David, 
the painter, she exclaims — *• Broyons le rouge it is a pity the frenchman has 
not survivetl to illustrate her roniauee. ^ ^ 

»»• But, as W'C have said, love claims a share in these exciting pages, une 
specimen will suffice ; it is a gem in its way. Ow'en Tudor has eourted “par 
amours” the beauteous Ilucline, “ the niinstrelless o^llie Bouchenc, tlie heroine 
of the story. By way of putting him to the test, she sings an improper song, 
lier cheek burning the while with ^ajiatny glow\” W e quote the concluding 

lines : — , , . 

Let rules bind scn'uig souls ; but ivc 

Have Nature’s hcritagt* ^are free I 

A }KK‘t’s burning .soul is mine, 

t^lwll wreathe, shall mingle, melt in thine ! 

Costwh.it it will of weal or woe, 

Let us life’s wildest triumph know ! 
liaise to our lips tXwiiamy draught 
Wa^le the gods deathless as they quaffed ! 

Though the hwt drop, by mortal breath 
So madly drained, bei-uiii and death ! 

Thrice blest to wrish thus — thrice blest, 

W'hen tasted is life’s richest zest, ^ 

Oil its full wave to rush to rest. 


“The effect of this lay.” says our authoress, “upon the excited passiww of 
Owen Tu“r. was littlo short oY frenzy.” (It had the same effect 
though probably from a different cause.) “ He spoke, and “ 

the Litagious madness of passion. . . Huelme shuddered when hw lover 


• Owen Tudor: a HUtorical Eouamce. By the Author of “Whitefmre,” “Caaar 

Borgia,” Henry Colburn. 
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gently glided his ann round her, as if a lerpent bad wreathed her; but overwhelmed 
as ^ was with rmlendent bhuhes, she raiaea eyes that ghuoed falhomlessfy as light 


fWonhis and all was lost! *The fiend of passion hmssUf^ TAsmodeus, we 

presume) “ that prompted, wept over their crime; so noble was t^e structure he 
mund, wad so utterthe rufii he made!** s 
That Owen was a killing fedlow, indeed, perfectly irresistible, there can be no 
doubt; for we are told, at the very opening of the story, that his hair was like 
** the blosaoms of the labomum;*' and Hu£*line*s^ eySs, besides their fitthomleas 
pivq^sities, were distinguished by ^ a par|de-hued dShlgeiice.*' No wonder that 


me fifteenth century, and the scene lies, first in Wales, then m Normandy, and 
finally in Paris. Of tke ability of the authoress to describe Welsh customs and 
traditionary observances, we have the following testimony ofibred to ns by a 
correspondent fhnu the prindigality: — 

It is liighly probable (says our correspondent) that any Earoi>can nation of 
the fifteenth centur}' might have produced a brave and handRomc cavalier, with 
passions as excitable, a heart as cddly selfisli, and a mind as base, as those of the 
hero; but certainl/thc real Owain ah Meredudd ab Tewciur is little indebted to the 
author, if this be intended as representation of his personal attributes. If, 
however, “ Owen Tudor ” is meant as a national type, tlie egregious error and 
gross injustice of such an impersovi^tion are obvious. Little trouble appears to 
have been taken in obtaining a knowledge df Cambrian usages; anti the method 
of spelling Welsh wortl^ i« more peculiar than commendable. Speaking of the 
Canwyll Corph (a*o1. i., p. 12), it is said, “Penniymydd himself has seen it.’* 
Acconling to the oral tradition of the Cymry, this would have been a satisfaetoiy 
token that “ Peumynydd himself” was not going to die, for the corpse candle is 
never visible to the victim, but only to the nearest friends. There are some 
other odd mistakes. In vol L, p. 58, mention is made of a very old man, whose 
long white beard and dark robe gave him much the aspc^ct ot‘ an ancient Oniid.” 
The Druids, when officiating, alvray s wore white robes, and on all other uecaslons a 
fiational plai^ 4)f six colours. Owen’s foster-mother is made to attain strange 
wrinkles and withered cheeks very prematurely, and to reach “ the last stage of 
human esystence*' in a space of time quite unprecedented in Wales, where the 
early nurse of a youth of twenty commonly exists as a comfortable matron of 
five-and-forty. 'The extreme desolation a8cril)ed to old Tudor is also quite out of 
place. A Welshman without kinsmen, and kind ones, would be an anomaly in 
nature. The solitary ^ucation of Ow'en is likewise improbable, for it was the 
custom of Wales in the middle ages that the sons of prince and chieftains should 
be brought up in each other’s households. The reproachful epithet of ** patrioti- 
cally bloodthirsty” is ill applied to the defensive struggles of a noble people to re- 
tain their hearths and altars— a people worthily remarkable in history for having 
never undertaken the invasion of a foreign territory. (Jwen's vaunting and silly 
defiance of the English can^p is utterly inconsistent with the habitual prudence 
and sagacity which cliaracterise the Cymro as strongly as his valour. Various 
sneers at Welsh barbarism ore scattered through the story, apparently in perfect 
ignorance of the striking instances afforded by Giraldus Qarobrensis in the twelfth 
century of their polite accomplishments and conversational talents, and of the 
amenity and simple elegance of their habito of life, and in utter unconsciousness 
of the fact that one of the most erudite and able of modem historians has dis- 
tinctly cxjncssed his conviction, that ike WMi of the middle ages hast merited^ of 
all the European nations, the designation of barbarous ! 

To this exposure we need only add, in the words of Captain Gower, addressed 
to ancient Pistol — “ Henceforth Jet a Webh correction teach you a good English 
condition.** 

We iiave ourselves something more to fflfer, chiefly with the view of congratu- 
lating otfr authoress on her feeling for the picturesque, and her general knowledge 
of the customs of the period of which she writes. 

King Henry V. sits for the fmlowinff flattering pictarew He is described “ with 
nostrils, veins, and muscles, strongly deomaped as in a raee4sarse of the pmst breed; 
bis black hair clustered in tkhi rings round his head and on his upper Ip'* Simon 
Caboche is ^ of such stature, bulk, and gloomy feroaty of visag^ that 

be resembles a walking upri^ upon his himebr if it were possible to 

imagine one dad in a rich costume ePerimsem doth and robes of some fine fiir,** 
fkx What would the late Lord Stowell have given fixr a peep at the ^^fomidable 
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carcass*’ of this gentleman, whose habits at meals were iw diarmlng as his ap- 
pearance? ** Bimon^aboche ate, holdiog the morsels between his finger asid 
thumb, vnlh difficuity preventing the human blood that baihod his hemifamp fnmgfma tps 
the repast'* sQf this personage it isjf we remembffi rig^y. tfae-ohaiec- 
ters m the steny says : “ He emeUa o^ deadi more ranf^ dutn a piow^md ^umtoard.'* 
It IS not every one who could have made such a simile. The phrase<ds|gr in {^ord 
Stafibrd, one of the leadeis of H^oy’s afmy, is no doubt fitmififti* to eveiy etndent 
of the middle ages; to us« however, it is commended by its novelty. lObe eari 
SW^TS By Wnitebeard and Blackbeard!” (why omit ** Bluebeard?*’) 
white epee of our Lady of Southwark ! bring me my horse and lady-love Llowsa- 
bel !’* We were not aware until now that a nobleman’s horse was identical wiHi 
his mistress, --except amongst the Hounyhyms. • 

But, besides information of this choice description, we are indebted to our 
authoress for several new words and many brilliant combinations. Heie are 
examples : “ ‘ What dotard art thou ?* said a ^guaggy female voice behind the 
quaternier.” Wine is called “ lush crimson.” A beautiful woman is described 
as “ a tfiought too tall, but for the musical undulations of the outline'' A person in 
a mirthful mcjod ut^r9“ a laugh that yet seemed to have an^edge like jagged light-- 
ning," We ad vise Mr. 0. Smith to borrow tliis laugh the next time he plays 
the at the Adelplii. • 

Amongst the personages introduced is Olivier Bassclin. the famous miller-poet 
of Vire, whoso songs were at onc§ so inu^cal and so full of Anacreontic fire. 
Several of these are translated : in that c»f which we quote a part, if the reader 
doc*s not discover tlie merits of the translation, weVecjhnmend him to seek else- 
where ; he may clianco to be more successful. It is the “ Vau-de-Vire” on the 
X)oet’s i)cculiar warfare, of which we rememiter a version beginning thus : — 

Caesar was not half so bold, 

A" 1 am in war like this, 

While tlio sparkling eup I liold, 

And the IjowVs full brim 1 kiss : 

Better wine and song to cheiir us, ^ 

Tluin the soands of havoc near us. a 

Our authoress, however, with an ear as exquisitely poetical as her whole organ- 
sation is full of feminine delicacy and sensibility, renders it thus;— • 

As valiant as Cjoar I am in this tear 

Where the weniwns arc goblets, and wine is the gore ; 

Mu< h rather Td stagger inith drink than a shot 

That g<K*s slap through your vitals and presto-, — ^you’re not 

Of the manner in which “Beau nez! dynt les rubis,” &c., is translated, we 
wouM rather be excused from giving asiiecimen. A single example of what we 
presuiiic be original composition w'e must adduce, and then we have done: — 

Down, down, ilovni in the dust ! 

Down, false Burgundy ! y* 

Bl(M>d for bbsHl ; \ie will, and must 
John's blackest heart stream sec! 

With what surprising art and pathos the fact is here insinuated that John, 
Luke of Burgundy, is the intended victim of a “ ragged, raging rabble,” some of 
whom exclaim elsewhere, in prose, “Tear him to pieces! let us make hog's fritters 
of him ! Let us roast him first. I will have the entrails for gartersjU^jgji^i other 
expressions more forcible even than these. 

We could go much further with illustrations of this pleasant nature, alter- 
nately playful and pathetic, elevating and refined; but, as the authoress herself 
aays, after wading through a sea of blood — the element she so much delights in— 
“ Let us draw the curtain over the remainder.” 



THE CASTLEREAGH LETTERS DESPATCHES.* 

By a combination of circumstances, most painful to contemplate, a fertile and 
populous country, intended by nature to be an integral part of the British lides 
to strengthen and to succoUr one another, and at once to partake in, and to add 

* Memoirs and Correspondence of Vigeount Castlereagh, Second Marqnessof 
Londonderry. Edited by his brother, Charles Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 

G.C.B., &C. Vols. III. and IV. Henry Colburn. 
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to, the general national power, honour, and prosperity, has, ever since its con- 
nexion with its sister islands, becu nothing but an inconvefticnce and a drawback. 
The same state of things, so minutely described in the official despatches of the 
late Lord Castlereat^, as existing preTiously to the legislative ufiion, are met 
with in the present any, only in a still woxfse degree. It is a picture most painful 
to contemplate, under whatever asi)cct it is viewed. 

The difficulties that lay in the way of^completing a« legislative union between 
the two countries were of a nature such as only an extraordinary amount of |H;r- 
seyeranoc and energy could have overcome, and even then, it is doubtful if for- 
tuitous circumstances had not aided the views of the imperial government, if 
success would have attended upon their exertions. The protection solicited from 
England by the Holy See in 179<3, and the good understanding brought about in 
consequence, between Rome and England, had no small effect in facilitating the 
arrangements to be made witli the Human Catholic priesthood in Ireland. The 
third volume of the ** Castlereidhh Memoirs and Correspondence,** now before us, 
gives a detailed picture uf wliut these difficulties were, and too truly do they, by 
the experience which they teach of tlie past, attest what still remains to Ini done, 
to ensure steady progress and pennanont prosperity to a cqiintiy so favoured hi 
many respects, but at the same time so studded with the obnoxious elements of 
stubborn resistance and evil dispositions, as to present obstacles iu the way of 
every step to amelioration. 

The actual success of the im^iorhil ^vcnimcnt — the very completion of the 
Act of Union itself — entailed the breaking up uf the ministry under which that 
great act had been accoi.iplished. An important letter from Ixird Castlereagli to 
Mr. Htt, which opens the correspondence of IdOl, throws great light uikiii the 
seotiinents of the minister who ha<r encouraged the Catholics to e.Kpect conces- 
sions on the completion of the Union. The firm determination on the piirt of his 
msyesty to refuse his assent to any extension of the privileges enjoyed by Komhii 
Catholics, as involving a violation of his coronation oath, iieeessitated Mr. Hitt's 
resignation of office. There is, also, another remarkable paper, written pro- 
f^s^ly in explanation of Mr. Hitt's motives for resigning, rather than be the 
instrument cC disappointing those hopes which he had raised in the Catholic 
body. 

By this rubterfuge of a cliange of ministry, the union was completed ; and yet 
the provisos made for supporting the Roman Catholic clergy u|M>n the completion 
of that event were evaded. Mr. Addington slipped into office at the head of a 
new a^lministratioii, for the purpose of carrying out a line of policy in regard to 
the Catholics, diametrically opjiosite to that of the ministry who had brought 
about the Union ; and the question has been Icgncied to us, and may not im- 
probably— if the nation abides by tliat faith of which it has been so lung and so 
justly proud— be handed down to our sons. It is evident that a promise in- 
capable of fulfilment by a Hrolestaiit country ought never to have lieen made ; 
but now-a-days, when there is so much schism in the bosom of the Church itself, 
when Oxford has been tetWd the half-way house to Rome, and a liberality of 
opinion which borders closely upon indifierence, prevails so generally, it would 
be anything but surprising to find the Roman Catholic priesthood acknowdcdgiHl 
by parliamentary enactments as a portion of the hicrarcKy of the country. To 
suppose, however, for a moment, that with a church so thoroughly embued with 
both spiritual and secular ambition, that such a position would consign the whole 
body Irish Catholic clergy to a contented and peaceful ministration of the 

iDoral and religious tenets of Christianity, is the greatest mistake that could 
possibly be made. In the Quixotic spirit of doing that which is right, to a dis- 
tinct and a hostile religious persuasion, w'e should, by placing that church upon 
the same footing as the National Church, legacy to our descendants a ixnrpetual 
arena for scenes of disgraceful strife and unmitigated conflict. 

It would be difficult to point out any pion of relief of distress in Ireland which 
has not been trafiicked with, to the advantage of a few, as well as to the relief of 
the number. In fact whichevei way we turn, and in whatever light we view' the 
past and present pauperism of that unfortunate country, attributing it as Tiord 
Castlereagh did to the people having mortgaged their labour for land to plant 
potatoes on, and the said crop having failed, or as some in the present day do, as 
the result of the^-^S^icr system, favoured by landlords on account of tlie rent 
derived fh>m the potatoe-M pigs and family, and the failure of the same crop, 
still we shall always find in the details something tiiat concerns the middle and 
higher classes as well as the poorer. 
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.THE EMIGRANT FAMILY* 

UsDiiii the form of a story, in which the ordinaiy phases of humanity, the 
nnxicticis, thc^trials, and the difficulties of life — the ceurse otf tiue love, which is- 
never allowed by poets or novelists to run smooth, — and the other moral and social 
relations everywhere existing, pleasantlv and interestingly depicted ; the author 
has also sketched out a rery complete* and instructive picture of an Austra- 
lian settler's career. Maqy, who might be deterred by works of greater pre- 
tension, will make themselves acquainted with what that career is, through the 
medium of a narrative like this, in which, while a group of persons enact the 
parts essential to the purpose proposed, the position in which they are placed^ 
the circumstances and scenery by which they arc surrouifded, and the trials and 
difficulties which they have to undergo, are matters of fact, described by a 
familiar and an intelligent band. • 

The little cluster of human life that had betakAi themselves to the enterprise 
of founding a home at the Antipodes, consisted of Lieutenant Bracton, who had 
retired from the royal nav3% for the express purpose of becoming a settler in these 
colonie*!, his wife, li^ s(#i VVilloughby, and tw'o young ladiea : the younger, his- 
only daughter, Marianna, the elder, an orphan niece, named Katharine. There 
was also a younger son, Charles, who remained Vdiind in England, studying for 
tlii- medical profession, hut who ])lays an imnortant part in the later portions of 
the stor}'. The site chosen — “ the rocky springs *’ — was one of exceeding beauty ; 
a com]dcte bay, bemnied in between two mountain gpurs, with a rivulet in the 
hollow, that flowed directly from out of a semi-circle of*crags, and the hills be- 
hind full of timber. . 

The i>urehase and transfer of the title to Ihe land completed, the next step 
was to hire such servants as were necessary, and buy a team of bullocks and 
dra}' for the conveyance of stores and luggage. In the accomplishment of this a 
iir.sl false step was taken in engaging Martin Beck, a designing villain, as an 
overseer ; nor are the evils that flow from this unfortunate selection rejjaired till 
the close of the story, Martin Beck’s great game was stealing cay;le, but in hft* 
3»crsec\ition of an honest, simple-minded Welshman, John Thomas, he also 
])iirpos(.ly infects the sheep. The account of the progress of this infection is 
probably Hot. exaggerated *, we have seen something of the same kiufl in other 
lands, where the sheep were actually lying dovrn to die by twos and threes, and 
the glutted vultures were too lazy to rise when you approached the scene of death, 

Willoughby, his sister, and cousin, get happily married and settled at the conclu- 
.sion, but not till they had experienced more than an otdinary share of trials. 
Marianna had attm-lied herself to a ^lice magistrate named Hurlc}', but dis- 
carded liini for a time because he prelbrrcd tiie honest performance of his duty 
to following the dictates of feeling. Hurley, however, wdns the cause by a spe- 
cimen of Australian meiapliysics, which liears a close affinity to Australian 
w^ool -gathering. Marianna had argued, that, as thek ideas on the paramount 
importance of feeling to duty did not harmonise, '^tnat they could not walk 
well together, which the astute iwlice magistrate rei>lied to by arguing, that 
w'orsiiip is neither more nor less than the instrument of assimilation, and tluit 
it wuis by mutual approiiches here, we are to construct some great common trait 
of character that will unite us as one spirit hereafter. 

Cattle-stealing and sheep-infection are succeeded by short rations^bush- 
rangers, savages, and, lastly, by insubordination in the farm. All tlj^lfllSues of 
Australia are, for example's sake, made to visit the heads of the devoted Bracton 
family. It remains to the end too evident that on an Australian farm— where' 
the convict clement of character remains always existent, however modified by 
circumstances, — an insubordinate, insulting, and even aggressive spirit invari- 
ably manifests itself the moment a cloud comes over the settler’s affairs, at tl^fc 
same time that the Australians, growmg up a race by themselves, fellowship of 
country lias tilready begun so far to influence them as to bind them together in a 
very remarkable manner. Hence, when a reciBless hope, a wild prosjiect of 
emancipation from present restraint, dazzles the ill-rcgulated minds, and lures 
from the habitual track of disciplined obedience the wayward dispositions of the 
fchm class, tlie inferior portion of the imported free ^pulatiQ|^ actually sym- 
pathises and coalesces in t he movement. ^ 

• The Emigrant Family ; or, the Story of an Australian Settler, By the 
Author of “ Settlers and Convicts.” 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. • 
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ROCKINGHAM ; OR, THE YOUNGER BRQTHER .• 

One peculiarity about thia, the last of the fashionable novels, is, that it bean 
internal evidence ^f bping aatobiographv->a record of personal confessions 
vividly coloured; or tne more romantic episodes of a life, embodied in their most 
fitting and romantic garb. This alone lends authenticity to the rumour so in* 
dustriously circulated of the author's neaf relationship ^ Lord Foley. 

And, certes, the experiences of the younger brother jare strange enough. We 
have never seen the details of scliool-boy life depicted *at such length, and with 
so much minuteness. And yet they do not weary ; on the contrary, they 
awaken sympathies and reminiscences long dormant 'Die bopsh adulation 
^d to the bright eyes, 4ong dark rin^ets, and winning look and smile of that 
delusive syren, Mrs. Wentworth, notwithstanding all kinds of x^ersevering per- 
secutions, does not however, Jbt^long to this category, but causes a feeling of 
painful surprise bordering on dbntempt. Master Rockingham is also decidedly 
more learned and more xdiilosophical than at that time he could well be supposed 
to have beoi. 

It would really appfar, from the firequont sketches of ycaingcr sons with which 
the reading pubUc are favoured, that the scions of aristocrac^y mther feel the trials 
of ordinary hie, from the comparis<m ever suggesting itself U^tween their position 
and that of the elder brother, more than the rest of the world, or that they are 
really and truly discarded to an exteilt unknown among other classes of society. 
As in Miss Molesworth’s clever story. “The Stumble on the Threshold," 
Eustace Aspramont is refmdtated by his lordly parent for a first error, so it is 
civilly intimated to young Rtx'kingham, when he is threatened with expulsion for 
accidentally hurtingf the beautiful Mfs- Wentworth with a stone, that he cannot 
be received at home, and that he must submit to the commutation allowed by the 
laws of the school, and undergo the iiiilictioD of a punishment far more rigorous 
than ordinary fiogging. We feel as if we should have sympatliised with the boy 
for running away altogether. 

At length the era of perpetual floggings is exchanged for a few weeks at 
home, diversified by fiirtations with a pretty cousin, and combats with the 
elder brother, which so<in cause the days at Elmswater to lie numbered, and 
procure for our young blood a lierth on lioard the Culloden^ under Captain lYow- 
bridge. We are then treated to a brief sketch of the battle of St. Vincent, in 
which Lcfid Edward Rockingham becomes by accident Ix>rd Nelson's left hand 
in the capture of the San Joseph, The chief incidents of the story are after this 
connected with life at soa. In the attack on TenerilTe, Ixird hMward is left on 
shore, a wounded prisoner. He is nursed by a generous woman. Dona Dolores, 
whose kindness is naturally rex>aid by warm gratitude, and even by an affection 
of a more earnest character. On leaving the Western Islands he is w'recked, 
and picked up by a French frigate, with whose cAi>tajn, Royaumont, he becomes 
on terms of intimate friendship, and in his company participates in tlie defence of 
an Italian stronghold, where'lwiothcr attachment arises between our hero and a 
fair xieasant, Bianca Balvi. Restored at Icngtii to his own service, he meets liis 
two schoolfellows, Thornton and Mordaunt, nntl the friendship of early life is 
cemented by the dangers which they incur togetlier in maturm* am. His return 
to England, and his visits to the old school, and to the |)atemal tiall, which had 
never been a home to him, relieve, by tlieir pathos, the more stirring incidents 
of the Rockingham" is throughout forcibly written, and full of dashing 

adventure, an^ if we are right in attribnting it to Lieutenant Foleys K.N., is 
^ghly cr^tabte to him. 


HELEN CHARTERiat 

PAnxA& as we are alike to the society Ad the aspect of the quiet old cathe- 
dral towns of E^laad, and fully aware of the many party-colmned stories 
that have been written in iilusMtion of the pride and pi^ndiees that ensconce 
themselves ia their closes and old conventual squares, we ought not to have 
omitted to notice a tale of every-day life, of remarlaiMe merit, the author of 
which we know to be Mrs. Wafd, and the calhedill town in question Wor- 
cester, a tale wfaiSkwhows us what such a town can he when viewed in another 
light, one, too, ia whioli we owielve#* have oontenaplailod H— >all cheerlhtnesi. 


V Rqckingfihm ( or, tSie Tomiier Brother, a vvdn Htnry Cdham. 
t Helen Charteris. A Novel. In Three Tols. Richard Bentley. 
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liberality, hospitality, md refii^eat. Mrs, WaM declanS her object to 
have b^n to illustrate tlie peculiar companionahip which ought to exist he* 
tween mothers and daughters; hut she has also devoted no smaU pcnrtion of 
her work to depicting what a first an(Ltrue love max be, vd how a maidea^ 
will ding to her lover even when convicted of selfishness and indeddon, and 
when even faults of greater magnitude are made manifest. The critiOs# gene- 
rally, have carped at this, ft is a question t>f steadfastness against self-isteiesrty- 
and love in the bosoms of most innocent young hearts is so totally fiill of self- 
sacrifice, that there is no doubt hut that Mrs. Ward’s view of the sulject is tme^ 
to cature. A woman will forgive almost an}rthing in the man to whom she ha» 
once made oVer her whole heart. In a story strictly of realities, and the inddentf' 
of which are of cvery-day occurrence, dinner parties, balfs, fetes, a contested 
election, &c., are of necessity principal events, whereiit are exhibited the sweeh 
temper of Mrs. Chartcris, the gentlemanlike equai|»ity of Lionel Cleavdand, 
the charming sociability of the ^aumonts, and the*humorous ex^doits and am- 
bition of the Mackrackins, mother and daughter. But with these slight materials 
to work out a domestic story, there is no want of action in narrative, or of interest 
in plot ; and when at tlih condusion the cathedral close is ^changed for the 
park, there is a general glee, and a prevalent joyousness, that almost induced 
us to read the work over again. * 


LOFOBEN.* . « 

The number of authors, artists, and scientific investigators, is now-a-days so 
jHvat, that the same diffiedty presents itself to fill alike — the difficulty of discover- 
ing new and untrodden ground. The Sonth Seas have now their spedfle novelist. 
The arctic regions have had their story-teller. Here we have one who hat 
already ventured into the little known regions of the Bushmen, diving with the 
potent spell of imagination into those dark and mysterious recesses of the silver 
mines of Norway, the descrijitions of whicli, especbiUy when lit up by a lumi-, 
nous vegetation, liave often excited our wonder. The hero of the story, Lofoden, 
IK a Polish patriot, banished to the mines, as is also Count Bjomstein, a 
Swede, who is in disgrace with his government. One part of the story is made 
to refer to two beautiful daughters of a fine old Scottish clergyman, settled 
near the mines, and a villanous Scot, who is foreman of the works; the other 
part relates to a Norwegian maiden, Olg;^ who, carried off by the Scot, aided 
liy his tools, Paul Lobiieig and Eldried, is twice shipwrecked; once saved by 
an cider fowler, who subsequently i)erishes by the breaking of his rope, an# a 
t*econd time picked off the wreck by a boat she is just on the edge of a 
I'he history of the oppressors and the oppressed, of persecutions, and. 
of crime committed in the fancied security of the recesses of the mines, the 
stem scenery of the north— its hard life and its natur^ terrors— furnish mate- 
rials which the author has availed himself of with- spirit and ability. This 
stirring story opens most picturesquely with a solitary traveller followed by a 
gaunt wolf over the wild waste of snow, and closes oquaUy characteristically 
witii the wreck of the Scotsman’s ship (foretold in a dream) in the dreadful 
Moskoestrom. 

EXMOOR; OR, THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. HUBERT IW THE*WE^.t 

Bartmoos and Exmoor are among the few wild tracts that still remain in this 
country, in wliich the stag exists in all its native vigour and wildness, and affords 
to the Nimrods of the day the most animating of all kinds of hunting. In these 
great expanses the magnificent animal, reused from bis secret covert, sweeps over 
a vast tract of unobstructed country, mmself and ** his blood-happy pursuers 
full in view ; whilst the winding of the horn, the shouting of die hunters, and 
the cry of the hounds, ^ 

Banning Toond • 

From rock to rock, in cirefing echoes toss’d, 

* Woden; or, the Exiles of Norway, ^y E. W. Landog, 4^thor of **The 
Bushman.” 2 veds. Smitii, £3der; andCo.^ 

t Exmoor ; or, the Footsteps of St. Hubert in the West, with Blustrations 
taken from Nature. By Major Herbert 2^g HalL Author of *' Highland Speurts,” 
&c., &C. 1 VoL T. C. Newby. * 
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give a variety aiid bcantyoto the diaso that no enclosed country can possibly' 
aiTorcl. The kart is the noblest«wild animal extant in Great Britain, and hence 
deer-stalking is the privilege of princes, and stag-hunting is the pride of the 
chase. Wild dccT-lmnti]}|^ has b^n foUowed in the west of England since the 
days of good Qheen Bess, whose ranger ^of the forest of Exmoor, Hugh Pollard, 
kept a pack of stag-hounds at Limmouthwater. The history of this hunt, as 
given at length by Major Herbert B. Sail, is curiousrand shows what great vicis- 
situdes have attended upon one of the noblest of English sports, even when Nature 
has provided extensive and magnificent moors, over which the wild deer ranges in 
unfettered freedom. The animals hunted are not turned from a cart, as arc the 
deer hunted by the royal hounds^ but they are found in, and rouseil from their 
native woods, running in their natvral state, and often affording their staunch 
pursuers a g^op of thirty or forty miles over some of the finest country in the 
world. It will be imaginedc Uicn. that the account given of some of these runs 
contains much that must be fiovel and interesting. 

But M^Jor Herbert Byng Hall's work contains also matter of n different kind, 
descriptions of sccneiy, lo^ anecdotes, together with much varied infoniiation, 
togetl^'with many a hint valuable alike to traveller, huntsman, and fishcriniiii, 
as to wayside hostelries and lonely glens, in which each may find at once the 
Bought-for amusement, and the Accommodation necessary to enjoy it. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

At a time when population is increasing at the rate of a thousand f^ouN 
a-day, and pauperism is increasi^ at a still faster rate than pojmlation, the 
public mind «.annot be too frequently flirecte<l to countries which are open to colo- 
nisation. Tke Emiarant Fami/ff is a work of this kind, and the single volume of 
/Vri&, Pastimei^ ana PleoHureit^ of an Hmiffranf m Awttraha^ VanctmveFs htanJ^ and 
Cdlifarnia^ puldishcd by Mr. Newby, is auothcr work of the same class, to winch 
we sincerely wish an extensive circulation. — Many surviving contemporaries and 
^Hends will have a remarkable and highly popular officer brought back to tlu^ir 
memory, in tiie Biographical Sketch of the fate Otlonel Tidg, 24th Jlegiment, 

A tribnte^of filial result from his daughter, Mrs. Ward, and published b.v Mr. 
Bentley, tinder the title of HecoUectiam of an Old 6Wdur.^Mr. Bentley has also, 
we perceive, publlsliecl a volume of poems, written by Thomas John Ouseley, 
wbidi have rar the most part api^cared in the magazines, and of which some, 
as “ A Vision of loath's Distinction,*’ have attracted such an amount of attention 
as ip ^ly authorise sdbh a cifilection being made, as we have no doubt will ensure 
a Sting reputation to their autlior. — The eighth volume of The liistorg of the 
Cemontaie and the Empire of France^ under Napoleon^ ^ M. A. Thiers, piildikhed by 
Mr. Colburn, embraces the era from the peace of Tilsit to the proclamation of 
Joseph as Ring of Spain : a most interesting epocli in the relations of Framv and 
Grcai'* Bi*lt<t'in. — An Eamg:on die CrediOilitg of the Kxieience of tfte Kraken Sea Ser- 
pent, and other Sea Moneters, published by W. Tegg and Ca, is on oUl story, to 
which we have already devoted our pages, told over again. We perceive little 
that is new in these lucubrations. — The Auhland Idande : euShart Account of thetr 
CSeeate, Sod, and ProductUme ; and the Advantages of estabUshing there a Settlement 
at Port Ross for carrying an die Southern Whale Fisheries, by Charles Eiidcrhy, Ksq., 
F.R8.. is no less interesting, in a geographical point of view, than it is important as 
a colfraHI|f:estion.«-We sincerely hope that the Observations on the Be-construciton 
of die Royal Regiment gf Artdlery and the Separation of this Arm into Horse- field and 
Garrison Artwery, by Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney, F.H.8., Hoyal Artillery, and 
which we know to be published with the sanction of some of the most scientific 
officers of the corps, will meet with that attention which the importance of 
the question, both in a military and sp^nsncial point of view, and the able 
manner In which it is treated demsnd. — The tranriation of the Manifesto, 
published in the name of dm HyfpiaTion Government, by Chntnt tadidae Teleki, with 
mfatory remarks and 'notes, by Mr. Browne, is a well-timed publication. — 
The author of«4 Budget for dm Midiem ideiy oooUy propounds, that justice to the 
industrious Hasses can only ho done by the owners of property paying off the 
national debt, W contributing lOOA for eveiy 10002. to that effect!— We arc 
litopy to see that Mr. R. M. Martin*a able pmnphlit on BaUwaus, Past, Present, 
'ms Proepeetivey has reached a second eMtion.— dm Million is another 
Issay on that most infbasihle of all plans of relief— the more equslly locating the 
popnlatiqn of Greet Britain and Irelimd.— Rim; a Treatise an dm Manage- 
msnt of the Skin and Hair in rdatum to Health, 1^ Eraimos WilsonJS'.R.S^ is ther 
ffipttbuoationy in a cheep form, of a work of general utili^. 








